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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE STUDY OF THE 

SEPTUAGINT. 1 


By Henry A. Redpath, 

London, England. 

If we look back over the work of the past century in the 
study of the Septuagint, we shall see how much the knowledge 
of the subject was advanced during its course. Many names will 
occur to us, notably those of Holmes and Parsons, Schleusner, 
Tischendorf, Ceriani, Nestle, Lagarde, Field, Grinfield, Hatch, 
and Swete, whilst a younger generation of scholars has come 
to the front, of whom perhaps the best known are, amongst 
Englishmen, Brooke, McLean, and Thackeray, all of Cambridge; 
Klostermann the younger and Deissmann in Germany; and 
Mercati in Italy. 

We can define the leading characteristics of the work of sev¬ 
eral of the earlier writers and editors in a few words. 

When the last century began only one volume of the edition 
of Holmes and Parsons had been published. Holmes died in 
1805. The final volumes (IV and V) edited by Parsons, did not 
appear till 1827. This monumental work, notwithstanding all 
that may be done in the future, is never likely in all respects 
to be superseded. For the time when it appeared with its 

1 The first of a series of lectures delivered in the University of Oxford on the 
Grinfield Foundation. 
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apparatus criticus it was a marvelous example of industry and 
care. Many well-known scholars of the day contributed to it, 
and though some of the editors’ assistants were inferior in their 
power of observation and accuracy in noticing variations of read¬ 
ing, the work thoroughly deserves all the praise that has been 
given to it. The University of Oxford may well be proud of the 
fact that it was produced at its printing press.* 

Constantine Tischendorf’s labors, which lasted down to 1874, 
with his discovery of ancient manuscripts, and the publication 
of collations of them, to say nothing of his edition of the Septua- 
gint, which was an improved edition of the old Sixtine edition 
of 1587, were great indeed. 3 % Some manuscripts, however, which 
he dealt with and in which the writing was faded or well nigh 
perished, have suffered considerably from his use of acids to 
bring up the writing, a procedure for which he must either have 
obtained permission or taken it without asking. He would 
seem, too, in some cases to have been careless or indifferent as 
to whether parts of the same manuscript were distributed among 
different libraries or kept together. For instance, the uncial 
fragment of Genesis, known as the Codex Bodleianus, stored in 
the Bodleian library, and indicated by the letter E when referred 
to, is part of a manuscript of which he procured parts on two sep¬ 
arate occasions from the east. Another large portion of it went 
to St. Petersburg; but the missing link between the two portions 
—the first uncial, the second cursive — remained in Tischen¬ 
dorf’s possession till his death in 1874. I call it the missing 
link, because it consisted of one leaf at the end of one page of 
which the uncial writing terminated, while the cursive writing 
began on the verso. It was not until 1891 that the character 
of this leaf was made known by Professor Swete and the present 
lecturer; so that for seventeen years after Tischendorf’s death 
this leaf remained unidentified. 

Ceriani’s wide knowledge in matters scriptural and theologi- 

9 My immediate predecessor dealt fully with the way in which the publication of 
the work was organized, subscriptions were collected and reports as to its progress 
circulated. His lecture was published in the Church Quarterly Review , April, 1899. 

* Of all the manuscripts on which he labored his name is most of all associated 
with the Sinaitic. 
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cal has always been liberally placed at the disposal of scholars. 
Would that the position of this learned and veteran scholar, to 
whom (as well as to the memory of one Francis Martin, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge) Field dedicated his edition of the 
Hexapla, published in Oxford, had been more generously recog¬ 
nized in England! 4 The kindness which Ceriani always displays 
to all students alike, scholars or novices, and the way in which 
he places the treasures of the Ambrosian library and of his own 
knowledge, biblical and liturgical, at the disposal of others are 
beyond all praise. 

Nestle is admittedly the leading scholar of the Septuagint 
still surviving from the older generation. His knowledge is 
profound and far-reaching, assisted as it is by an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with Syriac. It is to him we owe the more perfect and com¬ 
plete edition of Tischendorfs handy edition of the Septuagint 
published after the latter*s death. He has also contributed 
largely to the attainment of greater accuracy in Swete*s edition 
which has now practically superseded that of Tischendorf. We 
look forward with very great interest to the article on the 
Septuagint from his pen which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible . 

Lagarde is best known for the beginning which he made at an 
attempt to restore the Lucianic text, which was published in 
1883 a * Gbttingen. This only reaches to the end of Esther, 
owing to the lamented death of its author in 1891. With the 

4 This is what Field said in his dedication : 

Necnon 
In honorem 

Antonii Mariae Ceriani 

Collegii Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Doctoris 

Hexaplorum meorum 

Ab incunabulis usque ad consummationem eorum 
Adjutoris indefatigabilis 

Quem in studiis Syriacis excolendis et promovendis 
Primarium locum obtinuisse 
Docti omnes uno ore consentiunt 
Cuique in Sparta quam sortitus sit exornanda 
Vitae longitudinem honoris amplitudinem 
Prospera omnia 
Auguror et deprecor. 
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exception of that book, he gives no critical apparatus to the rest 
of the historical books and to the Pentateuch to show upon what 
principles he worked. All we know is that he used six manu¬ 
scripts (H. and P. 19, 44, 82, 93, 108, 118) for his purpose. It 
would seem as if in some way or other, probably on better lines, 
all his work will have to be done over again, if we are to secure 
a critically correct approximation to the recension of Lucian. 

Field devoted himself more especially to a work in which 
Montfaucon had been an able pioneer—that of collecting all 
the discoverable fragments of the Hexapla and specifying the 
sources from which they were derived. And as we owe to 
Oxford the publication of the Holmes and Parsons collations, so 
we owe to the same university the publication of Field’s work in 
1875. His Prolegomena are the source from which nearly all 
the information about the Hexapla, still available, can most 
easily be drawn. 

It is fitting also that in this place mention should be made 
of those who did what they could to encourage the study of the 
Septuagint. Grinfield founded the lectureship which I now have 
the honor to hold; Canons Hall and Houghton endowed prizes to 
stimulate the study among the junior members of the University. 

But the last two decades of the last century saw a still fur¬ 
ther advance, fostered and encouraged by the sister universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At the former Dr. Hatch drew 
increased attention to the study of the Septuagint by his Grin- 
field lectures, afterward published in a book entitled Essays in 
Biblical Greek . He also organized and assisted in furthering 
the compilation at Oxford of a Concordance to the Septuagint , 
which records all the important various readings of the three 
great manuscripts, the Vatican, the Alexandrine, and the 
Sinaitic. 5 Unfortunately he did not live to see the publication 

s There had been concordances to the Septuagint before, viz.: those of Biel and 
Trommius, but neither of these came anywhere near to the exhaustiveness of the new 
work. In fact, for every two entries in Trommius it has been estimated that there are 
at least three in the Oxford book. Neither did they contain the proper names, 
which have been treated in a supplemental fasciculus to the original work. And when 
the second fasciculus is published with an index to the Hebrew of the whole, the 
concordance will be still more useful to the student than it is at present. 
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of any part of this laborious work. If he had been able to 
secure the carrying out of his ideas, a critical text of the Septua- 
gint would also have been published at Oxford. He had pre¬ 
pared a large amount of material in manuscript, very much 
on the lines of the new Cambridge edition. But it was left to 
Cambridge and to its Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Swete, 
assisted by a committee nominated by the syndics of the Univer¬ 
sity Press to carry out this part of the work and to publish in three 
volumes a handy edition of the Old Testament in Greek, based 
primarily on the Vatican codex, and giving in an apparatus 
criticus the variants of all the leading uncial manuscripts. Of 
course this edition, from its very plan, gives a one-sided view of 
the actual text of the Septuagint, but it is, so far as can be seen, 
the most important. How much such a text-book was needed 
is shown by the fact that at the present moment a third edition 
of the first volume has just been published at Cambridge, and the 
second and third volumes have already reached a second edition. 
In the closing months of the last century Dr. Swete presented 
us with a further very valuable work, An I?itroduction to the Old 
Testament in Greeks full of stimulating and suggestive material. 

Another valuable aid to the textual study of the Septuagint 
has been provided by photographic reproductions of three of the 
great manuscripts, B, A, and Q, i. e., the codex Marchalianus. 
A similar reproduction of K, the codex Sinaiticus, would be a wel¬ 
come addition to the student's apparatus for work. 

The excavations carried on so successfully in Egypt by vari¬ 
ous explorers, notably by Grenfell and Hunt, the gradual 
publication of the text of Greek inscriptions gathered from all 
quarters, the discovery of many additional fragments both of the 
Hexapla and of one or another of the other Greek versions, and, 
last but not least, the valuable fragments which have been 
acquired from the Genizah at Cairo, especially those of the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus , about which considerable controversy 
has arisen, have all done much to increase the attention paid by 
scholars, lay as well as clerical, to biblical criticism and to a 
deeper knowledge of the earliest translations of the sacred 
books. 
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With such tools to work with, the natural question arises : 
What is now being done, and what still remains to be done ? 

A greater edition of the Septuagint is being gradually pre¬ 
pared at Cambridge, though I am afraid it will be some years 
yet before even the first volume sees the light. It will be a kind 
of modernized Holmes and Parsons. Additional manuscripts of 
importance, notably the Sinaitic, have been discovered since 
their days, and the readings of these must have a place in it. No 
doubt a further development of the system of grouping manu¬ 
scripts, which has been successfully carried out in part with ref¬ 
erence to the manuscripts of the New Testament, will be found 
possible in the case of those of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

But much still remains to be done in the investigation of the 
sources and in the examination of the text of the manuscripts, 
more especially those that contain the Historical books outside 
the Octateuch, the Sapiential, and Prophetical books. Most has 
been done for the manuscripts containing what is called the 
Octateuch. I can scarcely imagine a more attractive field of 
work for the younger student of palaeography and textual criti¬ 
cism than the examination and collation of some of these manu¬ 
scripts. Surprises and discoveries may await him even where he 
least expects them. I have already shown how the existence of 
the missing link which united two fragments of a manuscript 
was announced at Cambridge only in 1891, though the leaf in 
question had been lying there since 1874. It is possible to illus¬ 
trate this point still further by experiences of my own, though I 
have had but a very moderate time at my disposal to give to 
this branch of work. In the year 1892, when examining the 
Septuagint manuscripts in the library at St. Mark’s in Venice, it 
was my good fortune to come upon some uncial fragments of 
the book of Proverbs. These contained one expression which 
was not known to occur in any other Greek translation of that 
book. Once again, in 1897, I was engaged in collating the 
Codex Zittaviensis (H. and P. 44, Lagarde’s ?.) of the Octateuch, 
a manuscript to which I know Dr. Hatch attached the highest 
importance. In it I found that the only portion of the manu¬ 
script which had imbedded in it, in the same writing as the text, 
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a division into verses, was that part of the book of Exodus 
which contains what is known to modern critics as the book of 
the Covenant (chaps. 20-23). 6 This manuscript is assigned to 
the fifteenth century, so that, as early as that date, a distinctive 
character seems to have been assigned to that part of the book 
of Exodus. No doubt other equally interesting details will be 
found by those who look for them. 7 

But, putting these details on one side, there is very much to 
be learnt from the study of an individual manuscript. Does it 
disclose its own date or provenance ? In some cases it does. 
Or, if it does not, is it possible to trace in any way the history 
of the manuscript ? The locality from which it sprung will have 
had its influence on the text, and we may thus be able tentatively 
to attach it to one or other group of manuscripts. The correct¬ 
ness of this appreciation of it may then be tested by a more 
detailed examination of the text. Details of apparently lesser 
moment will also have to be taken into account, such as the 
material on which it is written, the style of the writing, the size 
of the pages, the pages in a quire, each quire being indicated 
perhaps at the foot of the page, and the division into sections or 
clauses, if there is any. 

But the great aim that all collation work and the construction 
of an apparatus criticus must have in view is the attempt to get 
back to the original text of the Septuagint. This is held by 
many scholars to be well-nigh impossible, with the materials at 
our disposal. Tentative lists, indeed, of manuscripts containing 
either in whole or in part what are called the Hexaplaric, 
Lucianic, and Hesychian recensions have been made, but at the 
best very little can be looked upon as definitely established. It 
may be that the division of the manuscripts into smaller groups 

0 An account of this arrangement in verses can be found in the Expository Times 
May, 1897. 

7 And even a little amusement may sometimes lighten the task. For instance 
in the Vatican text of IV Kingdoms (A. V. 2 Kings) 3:21, the translation of the words 
represented in the Revised Version by “they gathered themselves together” (margin, 
“were called together”) “all those who were able to put on armour” (margin Heb., 
“gird themselves with a girdle”), “and upward” (xal Arrfw, as the ordinary text 
has it), becomes “ and girded with a girdle they shouted on all sides, and said, Oh 1 ” 
(xal cftror'Q.) 
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still may lead to better results. But the investigation must 
proceed book by book, and not by taking the Septuagint as a 
whole. The treatment that will apply to one book will not apply 
to another, because the translations of various books are by dif¬ 
ferent hands and of different dates.* How far this may lead us 
I suppose no one at present can divine. Moore, for instance, in 
his Commentary on the Book of Judges , thinks that he sees great 
indications that the Vatican text of the Greek version of that 
book is as late as the fourth century A. D.; it is certain, at any 
rate, so far as it is possible to verify the statement, that the text 
is full of Hexaplaric insertions. 9 

This, moreover, is but one instance. We have a longer and 
a shorter edition of Job, on which Dr. Hatch's paper, in his 
Studies in Biblical Greek , should be studied. In this case the 
longer edition seems to owe its additional Greek matter to the 
version of Theodotion, in something the same way as that version 
has been used to supplement the Greek version of Jeremiah. 
Theodotion’s version of Daniel also superseded the Septuagint 
version—which is very midrashic in character—though in this 
case there is a further complication in that a version, perhaps 
not only of Daniel, but also of other books, upon which Theodo¬ 
tion 's was based, must necessarily have existed in almost pre- 
Christian times. We must not omit in this connection the vary¬ 
ing opinions that have been held as to the relative value of the 
two Greek editions of Ezra, I and 2 Esdras, and of the source or 
sources from which they were derived. Other fragments of a 
similar character will be found to occur in some of the historical 
books. 

8 It may even be found that a second translator has taken up the work of the 
first in the middle of a book. Abbott, in his Corrections of Mark , draws attention to 
the fact of a change of usage in the Greek Exodus that can scarcely be accidental. 
For one-half of the book the translation has W, where in the second half, under exactly 
similar circumstances, the translation has xof; but the subject requires further investi¬ 
gation. 

9 E. in Judges, chaps. 4 and 5, there are at least fifteen expressions, which are also 
attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. Of these four are attributed to 
Aquila alone, one may be Symmachus, five are attributed to Theodotion alone, three 
to an anonymous translator, one both to Aquila and to Theodotion, and one to all three 
translators, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
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Nor is this all. In many passages, when compared with the 
Hebrew, there will be found doublets or even triplets of transla¬ 
tion. In these cases the various translations must be submitted 
to what we may almost call microscopical investigation. Some¬ 
times a catchword or expression may enable us to assign one of 
the renderings to one or other of the Greek versions. In other 
cases a rendering will clearly be a gloss upon the text, which has 
been introduced into the text as if it were looked upon by the 
scribe as an omission from the manuscript he is copying. But 
all this requires infinite patience, keen insight and much delib¬ 
eration ; and conclusions must not be hastily arrived at and 
dogmatized upon. 10 

One thing also becomes more evident from a careful exami¬ 
nation of the transliterations of proper names, and that is, that a 
scribe, who knew, or thought he knew, anything of his subject, 
had no scruples about improving upon the text he had before 
him, if he thought it could be improved upon, and fancied he 
“had” Hebrew enough to justify him. 

But I do not think that we need despair about getting much 
nearer to the original Septuagint than any one has ever done yet. 
It may be that some day one or more complete parts — I sup¬ 
pose we shall never see the whole—of Origen’s Hexapla may 
be discovered in their entirety. 11 At any rate, some large frag¬ 
ments of a hexapla of the Psalms, from a palimpsest, are shortly 
to be published, edited by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican Library at 

10 In some parts of the Septuagint the work will no doubt be much easier than 
others; in some the text will be found to vary much less than is perhaps generally 
supposed. In an examination of the text of one of the minor prophets taken at ran¬ 
dom, Obadiah, as represented by B, A, Q (which is supposed to have Hesychian ele¬ 
ments), and H. and P. 22, which is called Lucianic, very few differences of any great 
importance can be discovered. In two cases 22 seems to have phrases common to it 
with Symmachus; and in one verse B omits a clause, but this is obviously due to 
Homoioteleuton. 

11 More wonderful things than this have occurred. If it could be possible to hope 
that some hermetically sealed sarcophagus in Caesarea could be found containing such 
a volume, or that some Genizah should produce out of its recesses a volume or part of 
one containing a prse-Origenistic text of the Septuagint, the treasure trove would be 
of incalculable value, for Origen, notwithstanding his well-intentioned compilation of 
a text, and with his critical powers so far in advance of the times in which he lived, 
has much to answer for. 
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Rome, formerly a colleague of Dr. Ceriani at Milan, and inspired 
by him with an earnest zeal for all that is best in biblical 
scholarship and research, who has already very kindly communi¬ 
cated to me for the final part of the Oxford Concordance , a 
vocabulary of the fragments. Other subsidiary helps to the end 
aimed at are still required before all that is possible can be 
done. Some are already being elaborated, others are scarcely 
begun. 

Deissmann's Bibelstudien is an illustration of one need. The 
discoveries of large numbers of papyri of various characters and 
ages show from their language that great use may be made of 
them in illustrating the language of both the Septuagint and the 
New Testament. One Cambridge scholar is already endeavor¬ 
ing to tabulate results under this head. What we must eventu¬ 
ally have, though perhaps it is better that we should be content 
to wait for it a little while, is a good Lexicon of later Greek, not 
necessarily limited to the Septuagint and New Testament, but, in 
the case of the former of these, freely illustrated from the 
Hebrew. 

The other pressing need is a grammar of the Greek of the 
Septuagint and other literature and documents of the later 
Greek. In this case, too, the grammar of the Septuagint must 
be illustrated extensively from the Hebrew. This has already 
been undertaken by Mr. Thackeray, whose name has been 
already mentioned. But with regard to the Greek of that time 
many large questions remain to be discussed. “Biblical Greek” 
was at one time spoken of in such a way as to lead people to 
treat it as if it were a language almost to itself. This, of course, 
it cannot be. But at the same time there is a legitimate use of 
such an expression, and this is almost lost sight of in Deiss- 
mann's work. Out of the Greek terms of the Septuagint and 
New Testament has been evolved much of the terminology of 
eastern theology, and from these terms have come by transla¬ 
tion the terms of western theology as well. These owe their 
origin to biblical Greek. But the Greek of the Septuagint as a 
whole is the outcome of the Greek of the ages in which the 
translations of various books, or the books themselves, were 
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written, and in this sense there is of course no special dialect 
that we can call biblical Greek. 

But this is not all. Language at all times is of two kinds, 
literary and colloquial. Men do not speak with one another 
or write to one another in the measured periods of highly pol¬ 
ished prose authors. Is the Greek of the Septuagint literary 
Greek, or colloquial Greek ? The study of the Egyptian papyri 
leads to the conclusion that it has more of the nature of colloquial 
Greek or at any rate has adopted some of its forms and terms 
of expression. Other questions which may be asked are: Was 
there a special dialect of Greek in Egypt, just as we have heard 
of a Macedonian dialect ? How far in the case of this form of 
Greek may it be considered that its style was influenced by the 
Greek-speaking Jews scattered all over the business quarters of 
the great centers of trade and civilization and using Greek 
as their language of intercourse with their neighbors; or how 
far were these peculiarities of style, which it has been the 
fashion to call Hebraisms, indigenous in the Greek of the time 
as well ? Deissmann, whose publications stimulate us to the pur¬ 
suit of this investigation, would certainly favor the latter view 
that they were a part of the common Greek language. He 
presses his theory very vigorously, but we cannot think that the 
last word has been said on the subject. After all, the greater 
part of the Septuagint is an attempt at a literal translation— 
almost a slavish translation, in some cases a word-for-word 
translation—though sometimes interpolations of a midrashic 
character, or glosses, occur in the text. Where this is the case 
we cannot help thinking that the translator would have first in 
his view the idiom of his original rather than the Greek idiom, 
especially as in some cases the translator has not attempted to 
give even a translatable version but only what he considered to be 
a verbal representation of each word as he read it in his Hebrew 
text. To illustrate what I mean I will take a very simple case. 
In Gen. 3:11 we have the words:— el fit) airo rov %v\ov oC iverei- 
Xdfirjv trot rovrov yuivov /lm) <f>ayelv air* axrrov ityayes. If we follow 
the Massoretes, the air* axrrov at the end of the sentence must be 
closely connected with ifrayelv, and this I should be inclined to 
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think is the right construction. If we think only of the Greek, 
we should take aw’ avrov with the following e^aye?, as Dr. 
Swete does in his edition. The words are practically repeated 
in Gen. 3:17, where, however, the matter is not quite so clear, 
as the word ejxv yes is inserted twice in the sentence: teal fyayes 
ano rot) £v\ov ob everaXdfirjv croc tovtov fulvov fir) (fxiyeip air airrov 
&f>ayes. But in this case I imagine that the second tyayes has 
crept in in an early copy from the scribe’s recollection of the 
previous verse, and indeed there is some little authority for its 
omission. If this be so the construction would be the same as 
in the first case. 

Be this as it may, we must never lose sight, I feel sure, in deal¬ 
ing with the words and grammar of the Septaugint, of the fact 
that it is after all not an original work but a translation, not 
indeed as slavish as Aquila, but one made by men whose nat¬ 
ural instinct in making it was to follow as closely as they could 
the Hebrew order of words and the Hebrew constructions. To 
what an extent Aquila pressed this method may be illustrated 
by one well-known example. When he wished to translate the 
copula *| he used the obvious teal; he translated the particle D2 
by tca(ye \ when the combination UV\ occurs he thinks it necessary 
to write teal tea lye. 

Before leaving the treatment of the Septuagint as a Greek 
book, I may say that I have not considered it necessary to deal 
with it in its relation to the other translations in other languages 
of the Scriptures which are more or less based upon it, as that 
point has been dealt with so ably and so fully by my immediate 
predecessor, the Principal of Lampeter. 

But with all said and done, when we have in our hands the 
best text of the Septuagint attainable at the moment, what use 
can we make of it, in addition to that which I have already 
indicated of illustrating the language of the New Testament and 
the evolution from it of many theological terms of later times ? 
My own predilections and my study of the Septuagint have 
always led me to that other side of work upon it, which I hold 
to be at least equally important, what I may call the retrospec¬ 
tive side, treating it as a translation, and looking back from it 
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to the verification or emendation of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament I hope that it may not be thought too self- 
assertive on my part if I say that I can speak on this subject 
with an unrivalled experience of what the Septuagint is capable 
of in this respect. In the Oxford Concordance every identifica¬ 
tion of a Greek and Hebrew word was made by myself inde¬ 
pendently of all the previous authorities, such as Trommius and 
Schleusner, and verified more than once after that first identifi¬ 
cation, to say nothing of all the investigations which had to be 
made in cases where correspondence of word with word could 
not be traced, or where the Greek word indicated another read¬ 
ing. I am quite sure that there may be many mistakes in the 
course of so great an undertaking—human errancy must come 
in—all I claim is that it has given me an unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunity for forming an opinion as to the value of the present 
Massoretic text as well as of the text underlying the Massoretic 
text, and possible variations from it. On the one hand I have 
formed a very high opinion on the whole of the unpointed 
Hebrew text—even the mistakes of the Septuagint very often 
help to corroborate this—while at the same time the Septuagint 
in many places shows how capable of emendation it is. On the 
other hand, the Septuagint properly used, seems to me to help 
us to be on our guard against accepting so many of the wild 
and extravagant attempts that are made to tamper with very 
much of the Hebrew text without rhyme or reason, and without 
even the shadow of support from any older authority. Anyone 
who believes in divine providence or a divine revelation by a 
written word can scarcely believe that it could have been left 
for men of the nineteenth or twentieth century to rewrite 
lengthy portions of what claim to have been divinely inspired 
writings to those for whom they were first written or to re-distribute 
some of their greatest works whose authors are named amongst a 
multitude of obscure anonymous writers. xa It is not easy, for¬ 
sooth, to rewrite historical books, but some modern critics seem 
to wish almost to rewrite the poetry and the prophecies of 

“We are thus presented, much against our will and also against our better judg¬ 
ment with the digecti membra poeta. 
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“men of old time” to suit their own subjective ideas. At any 
rate, whenever they can they must be meddling with the text. 

Certain facts have only to be plainly stated to show the 
value of the Septuagint in this regard. When we remember that 
the earliest copies of our present Hebrew text only go back to 
the tenth century A. D., while we have copies of the Septuagint 
at least five hundred years older, and when we also consider that 
some parts of that translation go back to the third century B. C., 
we have a primd facie warrant for treating it with the high¬ 
est respect. And when we go on farther, to the consideration 
of the fact that, as Ginsburg tells us, “the evidence for the 
non-existence of the vowel points extends to the sixth or even 
to the beginning of the seventh century,”* 3 it will easily be 
seen what important weight must be attached to such an early 
witness. I have mentioned already the estimate I have been 
led to form of the unpointed Massoretic text. It is true that it 
represents a tradition, the prevailing tradition as to the interpre¬ 
tation of the text. No doubt it has stamped upon it the 
imprimatur of Jewish ecclesiastical authority. But still it 
bears within it evidence of having survived by itself only after 
considerable discussion, and traces of various readings and cor¬ 
ruptions of the text are still evident in it and have taken up 
their position as marginal readings.* 4 

If we could imagine that, when the Authorized Version of 
1611 with its marginal alternatives came into existence, all other 
renderings and versions had been destroyed, and that only had 
been accepted as the true version of the scripture, we might 
then form a juster estimate of the real authority and value of 
the Massoretic pointed text than we are perhaps at first 
inclined to do. If we might venture to draw such a comparison, 
we should say that the Massoretic text bears some such relation 
to the unpointed text as the theology of the Schoolmen does to 
the theology of the Bible. It is highly artificial in the elaborate¬ 
ness of its system, it is very often inconsistent with itself, and 
leaves difficulties, in some cases, unexplained. 

*3 Introduction, p. 451. 

‘Of the pointed text a very much lower estimate must be formed. 
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That there were difficulties connected with biblical criticism 
even in early times must candidly be admitted. They have been 
obscured for the most part by a pious desire to ignore them, but 
we get defihite indications that difficulties were felt, at any rate 
among the Jewish authorities, if we may put it in that way, as to 
whether certain books of the Hebrew Old Testament, e . g. t Can¬ 
ticles and Esther, were to be looked upon as standing on the 
same plane with others. And even if there were no fixed 
Alexandrine Jewish canon, as Wildeboer asserts, the Septua- 
gint proves that the Alexandrine Jew was willing to include 
among the sacred books many that the Palestinian excluded. 
This does not, of course, necessarily imply that he looked upon 
them all alike as of equal authority, but that they all had a cer¬ 
tain degree of authority. Further than this, we of course find in 
the translated books considerable additions, notably, for instance, 
in the books of Esther and 1 Esdras. But these additions are 
for the most part of a midrashic character, the chief exception 
perhaps to this being the additional psalm at the end of the 
psalter. 

Further still, we may definitely say that the Septuagint shows 
us that before the authorized Hebrew text was finally accepted, 
involving as it did the destruction of other texts, in the case of 
more than one book of the Old Testament there were clearly in 
existence more recensions of the original than one. We need 
only mention Exodus, in its last chapters, the four books of 
Kings (or Kingdoms) and the prophet Jeremiah, as well as the 
shorter and longer editions of the book of Job, to prove this. 

And here it is well to mention another point which goes a 
long way toward discrediting the very late dates which many 
critics put upon much of the Old Testament writings. If we 
examine a very large proportion of the translated books of the 
Septuagint we shall find that a number of Hebrew words have 
been left untranslated and simply transliterated. This is espe¬ 
cially the case in the titles of the psalms. What is the most 
obvious inference to draw? Is it not that these words were of 
ancient date and had become obsolete, and that the knowledge 
of their meaning had been lost by lapse of time ? If this is the 
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true account of the matter, such a change in the language could 
not have taken place all at once. A Persian domination or 
Greek influences would not in a moment, especially with such a 
conservative people as the Jewish nation undoubtedly was, have 
caused the meaning of a whole multitude of words to be lost. 
England has known what it was to have a Roman domination 
and a Norman-French invasion, but neither of those external 
influences made the old language of the people to be at once one 
which could not be understood. No, the process was one of a 
gradual character, and even now there is little of the older lan¬ 
guage of this country that cannot be easily comprehended. The 
fact is that much time is needed for such a change in language 
as is indicated by the occurrence of these transliterations of 
obsolete terms, and this is what very many scholars are not dis¬ 
posed to grant. The mention of these transliterated terms leads 
me on to say that the study of their forms and also of those of 
the proper names in the Septuagint, will enable the student to lay 
down some leading principles to guide him in dealing with the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in early times and the reading of the 
unpointed Hebrew text. 

If all this be so, in matters so large and far reaching, we 
should naturally expect to find constant and manifold traces of 
a varying tradition as to how words and passages were to be 
read, with only a consonantal text. That the tradition varied 
a great deal scarcely needs demonstration. To take a very 
simple instance: the name of the prophet Obadiah, 5 TH 25 , 
written in the Hebrew text without any 1 in the first syllable. 
This name in some texts of the Septuagint becomes O^SS[c]toi;, 
in others A fiSeiv. And it is, of course, not only proper names 
that suffer from this varying tradition. In fact it could scarcely 
be otherwise when we consider that the earliest copies of the 
books would have no verse divisions, no stops, and no spaces 
between words. Words might be wrongly divided ; phrases 
might easily be attached indifferently so far as the manuscript 
was concerned, to the preceding words or the succeeding ones. 
To illustrate how easily confusion may arise from only one of 
these causes, a very well-known instance may be taken from 
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the New Testament (Matt. 19:28), where the words iv rjj 
waXivyepecrla may either go with the preceding words, as West- 
cott and Hort punctuate, or with the following, with the Author¬ 
ized Version and the Revised Version. The result in either case 
is to give quite a different turn to the sentence. X5 

When we add to this the easy confusion that was possible 
in the little difference of a tcepala or two between one Hebrew 
letter and another, we need not wonder that confusion and mis¬ 
translations are numerous. 

Of course, a great deal that I have been saying under this 
head is well known and obvious. But I have drawn attention to 
it at some length because I believe it points to one of the great 
needs of Septuagint students of the present day. Schleusner, in 
his day, attempted to supply it in his Thesaurus, but with the 
advances that criticism and scholarship have made since his 
time, much that he did is obsolete now. What is wanted is a 
complete and exhaustive investigation, verse by verse, into what 
was really the Hebrew text in front of the translators of each 
book. At present, scarcely any biblical critic has attempted 
anything like this. There is one notable exception—Cornill, in 
his edition of Ezekiel, did a most valuable work. Ginsburg, in his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, has also attempted something of 
the same kind but only in a limited way. Moore’s Judges , 
Toy’s Proverbs , and Driver’s Samuel go farther in the same 
direction. 

Here at any rate is a large field of labor. Many hints and 

( s As an illustration of the uncertainty as to verse divisions, we find in the case of 
vss. 9, 10 of Ps. 95, a variation between the Massoretic division and that of the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. In the former we read (I quote the Revised Ver¬ 
sion in both cases): 

9. When your fathers tempted me, 

Proved me, and saw my work. 

10. Forty years long was I grieved With this generation. 

In the latter, Heb. 3: 

9. Wherewith your fathers tempted me by proving me, 

And saw my works forty years. 

10. Wherefore I was displeased with this generation. 

Many instances of this are to be found throughout the Septuagint. 
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explanations may be gathered from previous commentators, but 
there is plenty of scope for sober and patient research. Such 
an investigation will produce far sounder results than some of 
the ruthless expurgations and emendations of the text put 
forth as the result of the subjective impressions of the indi¬ 
vidual critic as to what a particular author ought to have writ¬ 
ten or said. 

Let me, in concluding this part of my subject, say that one 
of the first results of such an investigation will be the discovery 
of the method by which a particular book was translated. Care¬ 
ful investigation will show, I think, that in some cases, a triple 
collaboration was at work. The first of the three workers read 
out the Hebrew text word by word ; the second, who was a bilin¬ 
gual authority, dictated a corresponding Greek word; and the 
third wrote down the Greek word which was dictated. This 
admits of proof from the fact that some of the mistakes in 
translation in the same book or passage can only be due to a 
mishearing of a Hebrew or a Greek word. 

Again, different translations of phrases or words in the same 
book will point either to the incorporation into the text of por¬ 
tions of other translations or to the conclusion that more than 
one translator took part in the translation of the book under 
investigation. On the latter point we have touched already. 
With regard to the former, careful examination of the hexaplaric 
fragments shows that the various translators were on the whole 
consistent with themselves in their translation of the same words 
and phrases. Where this is apparently not the case it may gen¬ 
erally be concluded that there is some mistake of the writer of 
the manuscript, for it is very easy to confuse the references, the 
general form of them simply being an indication of their source 
by an a , </, or ff. If these are misplaced or written hurriedly 
on the margin of a manuscript, it is easy to conceive how read¬ 
ily a mistake may have arisen. Our own Authorized Version of 
the scriptures shows in its variation of style in different books 
traces of the various hands that worked upon it. 

This lecture will have served its purpose if its effect is what 
its author has aimed at, to stimulate more zeal in the study of 
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the Septuagint. The subject is a more fashionable one than it 
used to be, owing to the immense zest there is at the present 
time for biblical criticism and archaeological research. But 
scarcely sufficient weight is still to my mind attached to it 
by many investigators. *lva firj n air 6 \r\TQLi should be the watch¬ 
word of the student in this as in all other subjects. 
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^J THE SOCIAL IDEAL AND THE DOGMA OF CREATION. 

By Henry S. Nash, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The title of this article may easily suggest that its purpose is 
directly theological. But with theology as such it has nothing 
to do. The aim is sociological and historical. The object 
is to call attention to a conception which is likely to become 
one of the precipitation points of social feeling. It is worth our 
while to run the risk of committing the most gratuitous of all 
errors—as prophecy has been wittily described — if there be the 
slightest chance of foreseeing such a precipitation point. And 
this pleasure of prophecy is a legitimate pleasure, if, after every 
enjoyment of it, the prophet devotes himself to a year’s hard 
labor on the interpretation of facts. 

Our age is infinitely interesting. And perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting thing about it is the number of interests that are now¬ 
adays compelled to be neighborly to each other. One of the 
means of grace, insufficiently emphasized in the average ordina¬ 
tion sermon, is the grace of elbow-rubbing. In this particular 
grace our own age is exceedingly rich. The world is fast ac¬ 
quiring a single nervous organism. What touches the other 
side of the globe today shall touch us tomorrow. All the 
interests of history are being forced to rub elbows. And 
all the ideal interests which have gone into the world's reli¬ 
gions are pressing one upon another, and demanding some 
sort of synthesis upon which earnest religious feeling may 
lay hold. It is worth while, then, to inquire into the possible 
effect of the present social movement upon religious beliefs, 
and the line of dogmatic expression which the social will is 
likely to take. 

That the social will is sure to appropriate and adapt old 
dogmas, or create new ones, a knowledge of the laws of social 
psychology does not permit us to doubt. The term dogma has 
been for some time in a state where both the critical and the 
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conservative mind could not come at it except under more or 
less morbid conditions. The critical mind looks upon dogma 
with a suspicion that is amply justified by the harm dogma may 
do when it is backed by infallibility. And for the conservative 
mind dogma has become in many cases an unwholesome thing, 
by reason of the self-conscious effort going with the attempt to 
remain dogmatic in an aggressively critical age. But when once 
the morbid and unwholesome associations of dogma shall have 
passed away, when infallibility in every form shall have been 
disclaimed, one must fly in the face of psychology, if he is to 
doubt that the social will must either adopt and adapt old dog¬ 
mas or create new ones. For, under average conditions, and in 
an age that knows fairly well what it wants, dogma is just as 
inevitable as poetry. Like poetry it is a means whereby the 
working will in humanity, bent upon making its fortune in his¬ 
tory, translates what is dear to it into terms of what is deepest 
in the universe. Periods of negation and dissolution and dis¬ 
traction paralyze the dogmatic process. But let a given period 
once know itself well enough to know what it wants, let its feel¬ 
ing once begin to move toward a fairly coherent synthesis, and 
the output of dogma begins again. Criticism may hope to chas¬ 
ten this process and refine the product. But unless criticism 
would throw away its guiding power, it must not expect to stay 
the process. Whatever the critics may do or say, humanity will 
insist upon its right to keep house. 

When I use the word ideal I mean a view of the universe, of 
one kind or another, that speaks to the heart with authority, and 
lays upon the will a complete obligation. The view may be this 
or that. It may be some form of speculative idealism, like Plato’s, 
or a speculative materialism, like that of Democritus. So long, 
however, as it is a real view, that is, a conception that consciously 
and deliberately aims to take account of the total of being, it 
has in itself the making of an ideal. But, to the end that it may 
show its mettle and become a true ideal, it must possess the 
right of eminent domain in the interpretation of the universe, 
exercise the right of way, and be endowed with authority. Until 
it attains authority, it is a bare idea, not an ideal—an ideal being 
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an idea that has acquired the right to levy taxes, and muster the 
resources of the inner man into its service. 

Since the ideal is, on the one side, a view of being taken ii 
its totality, and on the other, a view that has taken fast hold 01 
the working will, it follows that the heart of all ideals is a con 
viction touching the sincerity of the universe. For the ban 
attempt to get a view of the universe involves the assumptioi 
that all its parts are somehow in touch with one another. An* 
when the view begins to assume an air of authority, to impos 
obligations upon the conscience and lay taxes upon the will, i 
is assumed that the inner resources of the universe are at th 
disposition of the ideal, that the ideal brings us, in some mea< 
ure, a true word concerning those resources. The sincerity c 
the universe is the very marrow of all the creeds, and of all th 
great working convictions. Even the thoroughgoing dualist go< 
upon this belief, seeing that those portions of the universe whic 
set themselves off from the substance of the universe, alwa^ 
end, in his interpretation, by being sponged off the slate. In tl 
extremest estimate of the work of Satan, hell becomes the ces 
pool of the universe, its very horrors bearing witness to the ef 
ciency of the spiritual drainage, and so paying tribute to tl 
merciless sincerity that rules at the heart of things. 

It does not concern me, in this paper, to inquire whether tl 
process, whereby the being and idea of God is got at, is one 
subjective experience or objective revelation, or both. It do 
not matter to me in this connection whether the idea of God 
a gift to us, a true word from the heart of things about the he; 
of things, or an interpretation imposed by us upon the univei 
that besets and invades our consciousness. The sole point 
that the interpretation which we impose, even though it be pun 
an interpretation, in no measure a revelation, is an exercise 
thought regarding which we may not do as we please. It is 
indispensable as eating and drinking, as native to us as brea< 
ing. It is something which we must go through with, if we ; 
to continue to keep house on the earth. In the long run, end 
ing need governs and guides theory. Our deepest need, as 
race, is ideals. When we say God, we mean the unity a 
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coherence of all ideals. And if the idea of God be our own crea¬ 
tion, none the less we must go on creating it in some form or 
other. And that is so, because the pith of all ideals, of all views 
and ideas that have power to bind and loose the working will, 
is a conviction regarding the sincerity of the universe. 

In order to keep house in history, to finish our battle with 
the wild beasts of the earth which we have so nearly fought 
through, and then to carry forward the far harder battle with 
the wild beast in ourselves, in order to build a human common¬ 
wealth whose aim shall be to bring the wherewithal of self- 
knowledge and self-mastery within the reach of an ever 
increasing number of men, we must go on imposing our inter¬ 
pretations upon the mystery of things. We must have views. 
And those views must become ideals. And all our ideals, no 
matter what their special color and shape, must, in one way or 
another, draw their sap from the belief that the universe, after 
one fashion or another, is of a piece. 

By social ideal I mean something which may seem very 
vague indeed, yet is definite enough for my purpose. The 
social ideal means that an authoritative obligation is laid upon 
us that we shall have ideals and that each ideal shall be social 
in its make and bent. As to what any given ideal must look 
like and what its contents must be, I do not need to say a word. 
The ideals may indefinitely vary. The institutes of western 
farmers where the work of clover, as a subsoiler is discussed 
with deep gravity, enshrine an ideal. That notable society all 
of whose members pledge themselves to bequeath their skulls 
to the society itself, for purposes of comparative study, 
enshrines another. Ideals change from age to age and they 
widely differ within any given age. But the ideal is satisfied, 
because the ideal is that there shall be ideals. 

And the social ideal is that every ideal shall seek to spread 
itself, that the particular form of good which it admires and 
serves shall possess a measure of the missionary impulse, and so 
shall seek to become a common good. When Socrates cleared 
the ground for Plato, he did it by using the Sophists’ maxim: 
“Man is the measure of truth.” But he insisted upon being 
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thorough with the maxim. He would not let the saddlemaker 
stay in the shop, the soldier in the camp, the poet on his Par¬ 
nassus. He made them all come within a single definition. 
Out of the Socratic definition the Platonic idea arose. It is 
thus that the idea always rises. And the moment it becomes 
an ideal and puts on the robes of authority, it seeks out, in their 
home and haunts, the various individuals from whom it derived 
its definition. Socrates makes himself the gadfly to the 
Athenian horse. Plato writes his “ Republic.” The idea or 
view, once become an ideal, seeks to communicate itself. 
Therefore the phrase “social ideal ” is a pleonasm, a necessary 
pleonasm. The social ideal is that there be social ideals, that 
they shall have reproductive power, and that each ideal, how¬ 
ever widely it may differ from neighboring ideals, shall have 
thus much in common with them; namely, that it shall strive to 
make the good it admires and serves a common good. 

Ranke, in his History of the Popes , finely says : “ The European 
commonwealth has . . . . at no time been subjected to the 

dominion of pure force; at all periods it has been imbued with 
the effect of thoughts and opinions; no enterprise of moment 
can succeed, no power can rise into universal influence, without 
immediately suggesting to the minds of men the ideal of a 
forthcoming advancement of society.” This is a general rule of 
experience. Without it the bottom would drop out of the 
social establishment. The life of society is in the; keeping 
of the idea of right. Now that idea, by its very nature, draws 
after it the conception of a good which must communicate itself 
in order to preserve itself. Look where we will into the history 
of enduring states, we shall find the amplest illustration of this 
rule. The selfishness or ignorance or prudence of men may do 
its utmost to block the wheels. None the less, it holds true, 
without exception, that no form of human society can long 
endure without setting on foot a movement for the extension of 
rights. The idea of right is the ideal conceived as law, as the 
ground of political obligation. And it inheres in the very 
nature of the ideal, that it shall be self-communicating, that its 
good shall seek to diffuse itself. 
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My aim in this article is to show that the social ideal, taking 
the sincerity of the universe as the article of faith wherewith 
the possibility of a sane and progressive human society stands 
or falls, must either appropriate or shape anew for itself a 
dogma of creation. I shall try to make my point by a brief 
study (1) of the history of Prophetism in Israel; (2) of the 
experience of Christianity in the Mediterranean world, and (3) 
of the problem of contemporary society. 

Whether the idea of God in Israel is a gift or an acquisition 
or both, it enables us to feel the pulse of the deepest experience 
of Israel. Its quality betokens the main quality of Israel's pur¬ 
pose. Its attitude toward the world indicates the attitude of 
the higher Israel toward Israel at large. Now the contrast 
between the divine unity as the prophets conceived it and the 
divine unity as Aristotle, the most representative of Greeks, 
conceived it, may fairly be expressed as a difference between 
the unity of life divine and human when it is conceived in terms 
of conscience, and the same unity when it is conceived in terms 
of reason. Not that reason and conscience can be separated. 
They are two aspects of the same unity. Yet they are distinct. 
The deepest word that Aristotle has to say about God is that 
He is v 6 rj<ns i/otjcrew; God's thought is pure thought unmixed 
with sensation. But the prophets’ deepest word about God is 
that He is Holy and Creative Will. God is — if one may so 
speak—an infinite conscience. There rises up out of Israel's 
own life or there is revealed through it a mighty and masterful 
purpose, which faces contemporary Israel with an authority not 
to be withstood. Armed with that purpose Amos declares that 
Israel must perish because its rich folk sell its poor folk for a 
pair of shoes. In the strength of that purpose the prophets 
declare that the Jewish state is lighter than vanity in the eternal 
scales, because its men of power and prerogative have no regard 
for the rights of the weak. The problem of Israel is a problem 
of conscience. 

The thought of the unity of God necessarily rises before men 
whenever self-consciousness becomes, deep and clear; for poly¬ 
theism, taken to heart, would involve the incoherence and the 
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dissipation of self-consciousness. But the main quality of the 
divine unity, as the prophets viewed it, a quality that sets it apart 
from other conceptions of the divine unity entertained in anti¬ 
quity, is its invincible seriousness. It takes its own purpose con¬ 
cerning the betterment of the lowly in Israel with infinite 
earnestness. The divine being stakes its whole self upon the 
correction of the legal and social evils under which Israel groans. 
Hence the monotheistic idea puts all its treasures at the service 
of the messianic ideal. The religion of Israel is a religion of 
hope. The goal, as the prophets see it, is a good that would 
deny and gainsay itself, were there not in store for history a true 
commonwealth wherein righteousness, true law, shall flow down 
like a mountain river. The God of Israel must manifest himself 
as the creator of a state or church wherein the best things shall 
be the things that all men may share. 

All peoples have their creation-myths. To think of God as 
making the world by an act of will is natural to man, because it 
is in closest analogy with what is deepest in himself. But it is 
in Israel alone that the myth of creation rises into a dogma. 
Among the other gifted peoples of antiquity, when experience 
ripened, the thought of creation was either absorbed by specu¬ 
lative pantheism or gave way to the idea of emanation. In Israel 
alone did the primitive myth rise to the weight and dignity of a 
dogma—a mature and impassioned conviction. 

The creation of the ideal Israel is the center of interest with 
the prophets. The dogma of the creation of the world, of 
nature, proceeds from it and is auxiliary to it. The Second 
Isaiah, writing in the darkness of the Exile, foretells, with intense 
enthusiasm, God’s creation of a new Israel out of political and 
social nothing. At the same time he publishes, far more at 
length than any prophet before him, the doctrine that God has 
created the world. The spiritual fact, God’s creation of his 
people, gives color and intensity to the doctrine regarding the 
divine creatorhood at large. But while he is the most striking 
example of the spiritual solidarity between the eager hope of a 
new Israel and the dogma of creation, he is by no means the only 
one. The prophets, from Amos down, are with him. They 
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write in order to push back into the past the ground for their 
belief in the future. They interpret history in terms of the 
social ideal. They view the origin of the world in the light of 
the social conscience that glows and burns in Israel. The real 
Israel lags far behind the ideal Israel. But the ideal must 
overcome and pervade the real, else it loses its scepter, swooning 
out of this harsh world like Arthur, or reigning, if at all, like the 
long-haired Merovingian kings, while the politician and the trader 
spread themselves as mayors of the palace and do the ruling. 
The contradiction between the ideal and the real must be over¬ 
come in the ideal's favor. The prophets express their confidence 
in this victory by the dogma concerning the creativeness of good, 
the creatorhood of God. 

God is creator. By virtue of his creative character he is also 
the absolute critic of Israel, the unsleeping and unsparing critic 
of the contemporary political and social order. The vision of 
the Judgment day is the vision of God's triumph, that is, of the 
triumph of the conscience of Israel over the world. The prophet 
holds up before contemporary society the ideal of the society 
that is to be, that must be, unless the idea of good is to be wholly 
unraveled. The ideal is both an inspiration and a condemnation. 
And it draws its power to inspire, its right to condemn, from the 
fact that its title to consciousness, its claim on conscience, is vested 
in the creativeness of good, in the creative character of God. 

The exaltation of God above nature manifests itself in the 
prohibition of image-worship, a prohibition regarding which it 
has been truly said that it rang the death-knell of art in Israel. 
But we are dealing here only with a most illustrious example of 
the law that every great virtue must have its attendant defect. 
Now the virtue was the exaltation of the ideal. And the ideal, 
thus held high above nature, was a thoroughly social ideal, which 
put the ban upon every form of good that refused to seek 
entrance into the common life. The exaltation of God above 
nature, into the place of the creator of nature, indicated the 
presence in Israel of a social conscience that refused to accept as 
authoritative the existing standard of social values. 

In the study of the second period in the history of the dogma 
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of creation—Christianity in its relations with the Mediterranean 
world—I take the liberty of shutting in our view to the apolo¬ 
getic period of Christian experience, the second and third cen¬ 
turies. Beyond this period lies the New Testament. But I 
shall not notice it, partly by reason of the time-limits of this 
article, and partly because the apostolic experience, being shaped, 
as the bulk of it undoubtedly was, by the relations with or oppo¬ 
sition to Judaism, did not need to come out into the open with 
the dogma of creation. It could safely take that dogma for 
granted and give itself to other things. This side of the apolo¬ 
getic period lies the dogmatic development of Christianity in the 
Nicene age. Of this also I shall take no notice. When the 
speculative process gets in full career, it is apt to leave popular 
feeling a longer or shorter distance behind it. While speculative 
theology, in the long run, is a necessity, yet much of the energy 
that goes into it is directed thither by a theological leisure that 
sits more or less at ease regarding immediate and pressing prob¬ 
lems. On the contrary, when an age is wholly apologetic, the 
dogmatic reason travels without a baggage-train, living upon the 
country it moves over. Its thought has the immediacy and 
vitality of a good after-dinner speech. It has no eye save for 
immediate necessities and urgent practical problems. Its reason 
is deeply colored by sensation. Consequently it yields us far 
better data for our subject—the social ideal in relation to the 
dogma of creation. 

The task of Christianity in the apologetic period was the 
creation of a new community, alive with motives new and mighty 
to grasp and master the common consciousness, ennobling it by 
making it native to greater privileges and vaster responsibilities. 
Confronting a hostile heathen society and a jealous heathen 
empire, the Apologetes all spoke through Ignatius when he said: 
11 Christianity, when it is hated by the world, does not make its 
fortune by the process of logical persuasion, but by great¬ 
hearted living/* To create a new type of society first and not 
to live the life of reason and contemplation until that great 
piece of work had been solidly done — this was the task of 
Christianity in the age of the Apologetes In such an age, busy 
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with such a work, the social will fills the whole center of the 
field of attention. The history of the relation between the 
social will and the speculative reason remains to be written. 
But it is easy to find proof of the assertion that they cannot both 
claim at the same time the full attention of the men of light and 
leading. Thus in Greece, the Marathonian man, who had built 
and upheld the state, could not keep the peace with the man of 
philosophic leisure. Again, the history of our country is in 
point. We have passed out of our pioneer period, where our 
energies had to go into the taming of a continent, and now, with 
vast possibilities of leisure bestowed upon us by the greatest 
fortune any people ever made, we are confronted by a sort of 
temporary antinomy between the need of culture and the need 
of an imperious, resistless purpose bearing upon the broad issues 
of democracy. And, feeding on that antinomy, many good 
Americans become constitutional dyspeptics. 

It is in general true to say that an age or a community that 
has a vast and pressing practical task laid upon it has nothing 
better than a bare secondary attention to give to the interests 
of the speculative reason. Hence its thought keeps very close 
to the ground of the immediately needful. In the period before 
us this was the case. The task set by history was eminently 
practical. It was to do the pioneer work of the Catholic church 
by starting and getting well under way all the great institutions 
and tendencies which were to mould the spiritual life of the 
West for the next fifteen hundred years. The founding of the 
episcopate, the beginning of the doctrine of the canon, the 
shaping of the ideas of tradition, the commencement of canon 
law—all these things were begun and clearly blocked out in 
this period. To build a new society and to create the institutions 
it should use as its tools, was the task. The social will in the new 
community was paramount. Hence the dogmas it made use of 
were in no sense the mental luxury of theological leisure. They 
sprang from the heart of a deep, albeit in some ways a narrow, 
experience. 

Here was the field of consciousness upon which the dogma 
of creation found its full development. In the Old Testament 
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period the dogma had not meant a creation out of nothing, as 
the exegesis of Gen. I: I seems to show plainly. The belief in 
a creation out of nothing came late into the mind of the Jewish 
church, the first clear expression of it being found in the second 
book of Maccabees. But in our period the belief becomes the 
staple of common consciousness. Christianity stood in mortal 
enmity with a vast, overshadowing heathen society and power. 
Herein its situation resembled, in a manner, the situation of the 
Jewish church before the time of Christ. In one fundamental 
point, however, the position of Christianity was radically differ¬ 
ent from that of Judaism. The Jewish church was only in part 
a church, it was still in part a state. Although the converts 
from heathendom were not a few, yet, in effect, they were mere 
hangers-on of Judaism. Full membership in the Jewish church 
was not only an affair of the soul. It was also a matter of 
genealogy and race. Hence it was impossible for Judaism to 
feel the full logical force of the heathen view of the world and 
of life. But membership in the Christian church was altogether 
a matter of the soul. The Jewish Christians, after the first 
century, became an insignificant sect. The whole efficient body 
of the church was made up of people heathen by descent and by 
former experience. Consequently the full logical force of the 
heathen view of life and the heathen theory of the world pressed 
upon the Christian reason. There is no war like a civil war to 
stir up principles from the bottom. Now the war of the Apolo- 
getes was a kind of civil war, whose battlefields were the inner 
lives of the heathen who had become Christians. On such fields 
the fighting is hard, without ceremony and without mercy. 

This civil war of the mind is best followed in the fierce debate 
between the Catholic church and those Gnostic sects which 
claimed the right of full suffrage in her councils. Now there 
are two main features of the Gnostics* view. First, their denial 
of the doctrine of creation, or their incapacity to appreciate the 
spiritual significance of the dogma. They put emanation in its 
place. And in well nigh every case there followed the result 
that the world about us was conceived to be the result of ignor¬ 
ance or of passion. In opposition to this conception of the 
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world immediately about us, as well as in opposition to Greek 
philosophy at large, the Apologetes proclaimed, with almost 
riotous emphasis, the doctrine of a creation out of nothing. 
And their purpose in so doing was not in the least speculative, 
but altogether practical and ethical. 

The second, main characteristic of Gnosticism was the spir¬ 
itual stratification of humanity. Souls are not, according to 
the Gnostics, of one kind, nor have they a common divine 
paternity. Some souls are by nature elect and beautiful; while 
other souls are by nature incapable of a thorough salvation. 
The best the divine goodness can do for them is to overwhelm 
them, in the last chapter of the story, with a vast ignorance, so 
that they shall cease to desire what their nature forbids them to 
attain. But, in opposition to this, the Apologetes published the 
belief that every child of man was capable of a complete salva¬ 
tion, and might be brought level with the highest good. 11 Chris¬ 
tians are not born but made," said Tertullian. Celsus, in effect, 
taunted the Christians with undertaking to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, when they set out to make the commonest man 
native to the full truth about the divine, that is, the permanently 
significant and interesting things. And Christianity joyously 
accepted the taunt. It proclaimed the full right of the lowliest 
man to know all about God, and held out to him the hope 
of full suffrage in things eternal. It proclaimed a universal 
capacity for redemption. And, to insure this capacity, it urged 
with vehemence, even with passion, the belief in the absolute 
creatorhood of God, in a creativeness that actually created a 
world out of nothing. 

The whole purpose of the dogma of creation, as the Apolo¬ 
getes pressed it upon consciousness, was to make intelligible the 
possibility of a vast society wherein the true goods, the spiritual 
goods, should all be held in common. However great may be 
the intellectual difficulties that beset the dogma, it was not the 
output of an arrogant theological establishment, careless of or 
indifferent to reason, but the mental product of a strenuous and 
impassioned social will, taking with full seriousness its right to 
interpret the universe, wherein it found itself, in the light of its 
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deep desire to establish the kingdom of God and to make 
sorts and conditions of men native to the highest good. T 
idea of God registers humanity's final estimate of itself. 1 
attitude of God carries with it, for consciousness, the attitude 
the ideal toward the real that lags so tar and so persisten 
behind it. The absolute creatorhood of God goes along w 
the masterful creativeness of human good. His exaltation atx 
nature involves the exaltation of the human “ ought-to-be ” atx 
the “ is.” And the dogma of creation out of nothing is 
expression of a profound belief in the power of the spiritua 
drive its aim and purpose through the material. 

Out of this experience, personal and vital, staking all upon 
possibility of a great and exhaustless common good, came the 1 
article of the creed — I believe in God the Father, Almigl 
Creator of heaven and earth. It were useless to give quotatic 
For it is impossible to read the writers of the second and tl 
centuries, without stumbling upon quotations at almost e\ 
turn. The common Christian consciousness, heartily belie\ 
in the kingdom of God, assessed the material universe in te 
of its faith, by proclaiming the divine creatorhood, the creat 
ness of good, in the most autocratic form, even as a creation 
of nothing. 

Strikingly enough, the two original contributions made 
this common consciousness to literature were the autobiogra 
and the philosophy of history. The autobiography sprang f 
the fact that for Christianity the soul of man was the cente 
interest. The philosophy of history sprang from the fact 
the Christian consciousness was, on the one hand, deeply < 
vinced that a world-wide career awaited it and claimed the w 
world for its province; while, on the other hand, it leaned 
all its weight upon the belief in God’s mastery of nature and 
tory. The prophets of Israel first made possible the problc 
history. The Latin fathers first clearly conceived the pla 
universal history. Hinted at by Minucius Felix, developed 
Augustine, the idea was carried out by Orosius, and a new 
was given to the world’s literature. It is a pregnant fact. 
Christian consciousness, inheriting from the prophets the b 
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that history moves toward a moral goal and the cognate belief 
that a sovereign, creative good, unsleeping and unsparing in its 
criticism of contemporary politics and society, watches over his¬ 
tory, deployed this faith upon the broad field of the Roman 
empire. The faith of Christianity put forth, in opposition to 
the life and ideals of the day, the dogma of the absolute crea¬ 
tiveness of the ideal, of God’s creation of the world out of nothing. 
The philosophy of history came in the train of this dogma. 
For the mainspring of the mental action that produced it was 
the conviction that the creative good is carrying forward towards 
a rational and coherent conclusion the historical process which 
the creative good has set on foot. 

When we turn from the Mediterranean world to our own, we 
discover two tendencies of our time which closely concern the 
subject in hand. One is the growing bulk of human conscious¬ 
ness homogeneous enough to be open to the inspiration or to the 
contagion of common emotions. De Tocqueville drew attention 
to the fact that the American democracy was peculiarly subject 
to great waves of feeling. The fact seems certain. And its 
explanation is simple. America has no strongholds of local feel¬ 
ing and privilege such as the feudal constitution of mediaeval 
Europe has bequeathed to modern Europe. The moment, there¬ 
fore, that a great public emotion gets well started, there is 
nothing that can withstand or even check its advance. And 
America, in this matter, is representative of a growing tendency 
in our age. It is a truly notable feature of the life of our period 
that human consciousness is on the way to attain a vast and 
homogeneous bulk. Antiquity knew nothing that approached 
it. Herodotus tells us that one-half of Babylon did not know 
for several days that the other half had been captured and 
sacked. Allowing for a slight use of the long bow, this might 
be taken as typical of a civilization whose body corporate is 
loose-jointed and incoherent. Li Hung Chang informed us that 
many millions of Chinamen had never heard of the war with 
Japan. This makes antiquity contemporary. The ancient body 
politic was loose-jointed. The bulk of human consciousness was 
neither vast nor homogeneous. The Roman empire, the first 
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true state on a large scale, makes the nearest approach to mod¬ 
ern conditions. But it is a remote approach. Steam and elec¬ 
tricity and the printing-press are fast creating a phenomenon 
new to history. The bulk of human consciousness is vast. And 
it lies open, as never before, to thrills of common feeling and 
purpose. 

The other tendency of our time to which I would call atten¬ 
tion is the quality of the serious thinking that goes on among 
us. In antiquity, thought, when it became thorough, easily 
turned toward the mysteries of abstract being, and built up 
a would-be science of ontology. It was a very long step from the 
phrontistery where reason sought to master itself, to the agora 
where reason sought to master the common life and purpose. 
But in our day this is not so. The severe and thorough thought 
of our time goes, for the greater part of it, into scientific and 
historical study. Now both the scientific and the historical spirit, 
by reason of their nature and bias, are close to the common con¬ 
sciousness. To science, with her grand passion for knowledge 
of the visible universe, the visible body of human society must 
needs be an object of consuming interest. Science does not 
stand, as monastic mysticism stood, face towards the transcend¬ 
ent unity of things, but stands face towards the common life, 
with a heart on fire to interpret nature to the race. The histori¬ 
cal spirit, also, is carried by its inmost bias and bent toward a 
consuming interest in the human society, to the study of whose 
autobiography it gives its whole strength. It is, then, a short 
step, in our day, from the phrontistery to the agora. 

It is in the light of these two tendencies, first, the vast and 
growing bulk and homogeneousness of contemporary human con¬ 
sciousness ; second, the nearness of the place where our best 
thinking is done to the place where thought seeks to make the 
common experience understand itself in order to respect itself, 
that the true significance of what we loosely call the social ques¬ 
tion may best be seen. Its meaning is that the supreme object 
of all deep thought should be to understand clearly the facts of 
our social existence and to interpret them sanely; and that the 
main end of all noble labor should be to translate deep thought 
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into social action and social manners. Monasticism has fallen 
into a three-fold discredit. It is unscientific, in that it would have 
the state breed its citizens from an inferior spiritual stock. It is 
unheroic, in that it takes the short cut to the discovery of the 
mystical unity within the rebellious manifold of the common 
human life. And in principle it takes the spiritual bloom and 
fragrance from citizenhood in that it makes civic duties second¬ 
ary and subordinate. All deep thought, all high labor must give 
themselves more and more to the interpretation and sanctifica¬ 
tion of the historical human life. Thought and labor must wed 
in order to give birth and breeding to a strong and unwearying 
social conscience. 

When I say “ social conscience,” I take the same freedom of 
vagueness which I exercised upon the phrase “social ideal.” 
Even as the social ideal is no particular kind of ideal, but just 
the authoritative prescription that there shall be ideals and that 
each ideal shall joyously pay its taxes for the common good, so 
the social conscience does not mean that this or that specific 
form of conscience is the only true form, but that there shall be 
an authoritative sense of a good larger in its scope than recorded 
human appreciation, and wider in its application than con¬ 
temporary society believes to be possible, and that this sense of 
good shall seek admission to the agora and the caucus, under 
penalty of losing its authority in case it does not ultimately 
succeed. The existence of a social conscience implies the exist¬ 
ence of an increasing number of men who tax themselves, who 
are the embodied, self-executing law of the commonwealth. To 
provide for the steady multiplication of such men is the task set 
before our time by universal history. 

We are facing conditions which resemble, in some ways, those 
which led the Stoics to coin the term conscience. The frame¬ 
work of dogma whereupon the feeling and imagination of our 
forefathers climbed easily towards the unseen issues and interest 
of life, is out of repair. And not only in the field of dogma 
have axioms fallen under suspicion. Criticism is busy every¬ 
where. The principle of relativity lays its hand upon all our 
experience. Paley could say with truth in his day: “ Nothing 
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is so soon made as a maxim.'* But we cannot say it. Th 
of making maxims is, for the time being, a lost art. As the 
sonal element within us — that part of us which values 
knowledge and self-masterhood as the pearl of great pri 
looks down into the depths of the human nature within 
sees stretching out before it a mighty work to be done, 
nature in us that confronts the person in us has more and d< 
relations with the visible world than our forefathers knew 
confessed. And so, the person in us, looking at the natu 
us, is forced to look forth into the nature of humanity at 1 
Conscience cannot be content with an interior or domestic 
tanism. It must needs take the humanity of the race for its 
vince. The question—How shall the personal element in us 
element that makes for self-knowledge and self-mastery, be* 
sovereign over our nature? opens wide into the question — 
shall humanity at large be lifted to the level of self-knowl 
and self-mastery? Moreover we dare not appeal the questi* 
the life beyond. We must fight the battle out here in ord 
be worthy of the life beyond. 

Plotinus described conscience as following one's true 
We cannot find a happier phrase. Conscience is that auth 
within us that compels us to follow ourselves. But the 
self, as we see it, is inseparable from the social self. In us, 
the prophets, the holy thing called personality, sleepless 
untiring in its criticism of our nature, of our natural tem 
ment and bias, must likewise be a sleepless, fearless, and unt 
critic of the society about us, of humanity at large. Criti 
however, without creative energy, is a morbid and unwhole 
thing. It is so in literature. It is so in life. If the ethica 
is to have a real body and edge, if conscience is to bring 
true word from the unseen and concerning the unseen, a 
quick and powerful, edged like a sword, and penetrating ev 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, critical of the pas 
and thoughts of the heart, it must be a creative word. The p< 
in us must stand creatively towards the nature in us. 

Likewise, if the social conscience in us—and our consc 
is in the long run social or nothing—is to kindle a fire of i 
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ment in the midst of contemporary society, a fire that may not 
be quenched, it must be the judicial aspect of a creative con¬ 
sciousness. For criticism, without creativeness, is a disease, the 
mood of a humanity living between a world that is dead and a 
world that is powerless to be born. 

The doctrine of the conscience, personal and social, imposes 
upon ethics the task of conceiving, training, and equipping a 
creative human will. A new chapter in the history of conscience 
is opening. Our world is indeed like the Stoics* world in some 
ways. But far more is it unlike. We do not break, as they did, 
with the positive and definite, in order to get the universal. In 
our vision of the city of the universe, the ground under our feet, 
America, becomes holy ground. Stoicism had the taint of 
monasticism in it. But, today, the conscience must be in every¬ 
thing a citizen. It cannot, however, become and remain a whole¬ 
hearted citizen, unless it be endowed with the wherewithal of 
the creative life. We cannot live at close quarters with Tam¬ 
many and the slums and the doings of the Christian powers in 
China unless we know that we can conquer the brute in nature 
and in ourselves. Without the belief in a creative goodness, 
when once the optimism inherent in the red blood of youth and 
the expansiveness attending the wholesale exploitation of the 
earth shall have passed, conscience will again become a pen¬ 
sioner to the powers that be; or else the best men, in order to 
save their self-respect, will betake themselves to the monastery, 
and there proceed to deny the primary spiritual reality of that 
social and historical order of things which they shall have given 
up all hope of saving. I repeat that the doctrine of conscience 
lays upon ethics the unavoidable task of conceiving and training 
and equipping a creative human will. 

Furthermore, the social conscience must insist upon its 
authority over the term 11 nature.” Surely, human society has as 
firm a footing and as strong a right within “nature” as science 
itself. Now there are desires and purposes set deep in the con¬ 
stitution of humanity. Without them history were a tale told 
by an idiot. They are as organic to the universe as the tides 
and the stars. Our conception of nature must open to receive 
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them, it must enlarge itself to take in the personal and social 
conscience with its needs. Professor James, in a highly sug¬ 
gestive essay, has coupled together the fact of reflex action and 
the argument for theism. Possibly the thought may be carried 
farther than he has taken it. How great is the extent and how 
wide the scope of reflex action, regarded as a total! The mighty 
work of art called language, in all its sweep and consequence. 
The even mightier, because deeper and more causative thing, 
called human society in its full promise and potence. This is 
the reflex action wherewith we answer the stimulus of the 
universe. 

The concept “nature” must, therefore, open to admit the fact 
and the obligations of the social conscience. In the long run 
need governs theory. The supreme need of humanity is to keep 
house and to go forward to the methods of the higher house¬ 
keeping in history. Society must have an ever-growing number 
of men who shall doom themselves, men who shall lay afresh in 
the deep of their own being the foundations of social obligation. 
In men of this kind, and in them alone, the social will comes to 
the knowledge of itself, 

Now the humanity that dooms itself, that faces, without flinch¬ 
ing, all the opportunities and responsibilities of contemporary 
society, must have a solid ground of obligation for the working 
will to stand upon. The social will that enters these typical 
men, and seeks through them a cleansing and saving knowledge 
of its own bent and purpose, is an imperious and resistless will. 
The bulk of human consciousness is vast. It is becoming more 
and more close-knit. The distance from the place where the 
world’s thinking is done to the place where the world’s will is 
in play is but a step. The social will claims and must assert 
the right of eminent domain. By a great inner self-creative act 
of faith it takes the sincerity of the universe for granted. Nature 
must be interpreted or must reveal herself as in touch and sym¬ 
pathy with that working will, without which there were no per¬ 
manent possibility of science or culture, The social will cannot 
labor save for some good. The good it labors for is a good 
that would count itself unholy and debased if it does not com- 
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municate and spread itself. It is a good that takes up an 
aggressive and creative attitude towards the foul and waste por¬ 
tions of our common humanity. Nature must open herself to 
the social will. Her resources must be conceived or imagined 
or felt as being at the service of the social will and conscience. 

All forms of religion are forms of faith in the sincerity of the 
universe. When the social will or conscience insists upon its 
right to take itself with full seriousness by reason of its faith in 
the sincerity of the universe, it has, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, given itself up to religious feeling. The synthesis 
of feeling whereby it finds or makes itself at home in the uni¬ 
verse is a thoroughly religious act. The covenant it establishes 
or discovers between it and the unseen good is a religious 
covenant. 

What relations, then, must be conceived or imagined, or felt 
or revealed, as subsisting between the unseen good and the 
resources of nature ? The doctrine of ends necessitates a doctrine 
of origins. The end or ideal of history is an ideal that rises up 
out of the consciousness and experience of the race, and its 
validity and authority may not be impugned save under penalty 
of impairing the validity of all the processes of experience. 
Now the end or ideal held up before a contemporary society that 
seeks to entrench itself in privilege and cover with the noble name 
of law its private prerogatives, is the ideal of a good that exists 
only to impart itself and to be creative. The doctrine of ends will 
draw after it a doctrine of beginnings. The dogma of creation 
will be conceived and born anew. There is an eternal good that 
knows itself perfectly; and our faint struggles after self-knowl¬ 
edge are the promise of growth into its likeness. There is an 
eternal good that masters itself wholly; and our small measure 
of self-masterhood is in its image. This eternal good created 
the world. So must the social conscience believe and confess, 
unless noble imagination and heroic will, their roots being robbed 
of foothold and food, are to wither from the top. 

We are passing through a righteous revolt against dogma. 
The revolt is righteous because the body of dogma that has 
come down to us has put on the airs of infallibility, and also 
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because, like the old conception of final causes, it has interfered 
with the free and patient study and interpretation of the visible 
universe wherein the race has written its autobiography. But 
when dogma shall have been delivered from infallibility and 
from impertinence, the dogmatic process must needs reassert its 
vitality. Magnificence, as the poet Spenser has said, is the very 
marrow of virtue. But we cannot have, in permanence, the mag¬ 
nificence of virtue which the social conscience calls for, without 
dogmatic interpretations of the relation between the good which 
we adore and serve and the resources of the universe. If we do 
not have dogmas, we shall revert to myths. 


V 
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THE ORTHODOX PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHINESE. 


By George William Knox, 

Union Theological Seminary. 

The orthodox philosophy of the Chinese received final form 
in the twelfth century of our era, and still holds its place, not¬ 
withstanding much adverse criticism from opposing schools. It 
has the sanction of the government, it determines the meaning 
of the sacred books, and its followers constitute the 11 sect of 
the learned.” Until the recent introduction of modern science 
into Japan, there also it was taught in the great schools, other 
doctrine being forbidden.* 

Its followers identify it, not only with the system of doctrine 
taught by the sages, but with the absolute truth. As an 
eloquent writer puts It: “For thirty years I have read and 
pondered it. Looking at its heights, how transcendent! Seek¬ 
ing to divide it, how compact! Yet is it neither too far away 
and high, nor too shallow and near at hand! Should Sages 
again appear, they would follow it! For the Way of Heaven 
and Earth is the Way of the Sage Kings ! 9 The Way of the 
Sage Kings is the Way of Confucius and Mencius! The Way of 
* Confucius and Mencius is the Way of Cheng and Chu! For¬ 
saking Cheng and Chu, we cannot find Confucius and Mencius/* 
nor ultimately the way of heaven and earth. Now Cheng 
and Chu were philosophers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Confucius left nothing of philosophical importance in writing. 

1 My authorities for this sketch are the writings of Chu Hi, with the works of his 
Japanese representatives. Certain writings of some of the latter I translated and pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Japan , Vol. XX, where references in 
detail may be found. I have used my translations freely in this paper. I may add 
that my views expressed in the introduction have changed chiefly as to the mean¬ 
ing of the word Khi t and, as to that, only in part. 

a The Sage Kings are the mythical monarchs Yao and Shun; they began to 
reign B. C. 2357, and reigned one hundred years, and were succeeded by Shun, who 
reigned fifty years. But Chinese history begins in the twelfth century B. C. 

4i 
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His teachings were collected by his disciples, amplified by his 
grandson, expanded in the doctrine of the Mean, defended and 
enriched by Mencius and other scholars. Thus handed down, 
his words have exerted an unparalleled influence. None else 
has dominated so vast a portion of mankind in so many ways. 
To the entire far East he has been, not only the ideal man and 
the sage whose teaching reveals the ultimate principles of the 
universe, but the final authority in etiquette, morals, courts of 
law, and affairs of state. Wide as is the gap everywhere between 
precept and practice, in China there is no avowed double stand¬ 
ard for public and private affairs, nor for the secular and the 
religious life. The great teachers of morals have been publi¬ 
cists, and often great leaders in affairs of state. 

Nevertheless, we misunderstand the situation, if we seek to 
know the intellectual and religious life of the Chinese by a 
study of Confucius, supplemented by the classics and Mencius. 
As well might we seek to understand the Middle Ages by a 
study of the gospels, supplemented by the rest of the bible. 
For, as European theology took into itself many and diverse 
elements, so did the Chinese philosophy. This is too often 
overlooked, and students discuss the belief of educated China¬ 
men, as if it could be deduced from the words of the sage, which 
is like deducing the theology of Thomas Aquinas from the 
sayings of Jesus. 

Laotze was contemporaneous with Confucius, and his mysti¬ 
cism exerted great influence on Chinese thought. Later, various 
heretical schools threatened the supremacy of the master, and 
Mencius set himself to repel their attacks. But more important 
than all, in the first century Buddhism obtained imperial recog¬ 
nition, and for a thousand years held sway, its philosophy being 
characteristic and controlling. During this long period the 
Confucian ethics were accepted indeed, but men found it pos¬ 
sible to be zealous at the same time for Buddha, the teachings 
of the Great Vehicle supplying answers to the deep questions of 
life and being. Only at last, in the eleventh century, was a 
philosophy organized, which professed to cast aside Buddhism, 
and to be at once the pure teachings of the classics and the final 
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truth of the universe. I need not add that the various systems 
thus prominent for so long a time were not without a determin¬ 
ing influence on the minds of the great scholars who professed 
to reject them. 

The philosophers of the Sung dynasty 3 had been trained 
in Buddhism. Their revolt was the more bitter. To them 
Buddhism was false in philosophy, and the foe of morals. 
Says a Japanese writer: “ Buddha himself never got beyond 

the outside of things. His purpose was good; but he was 
ignorant of the essential principles. After his death, even the 
semblance of truth disappeared, so that his system dissuaded 
from evil, and incited to evil. It is to be classed with Taoism, 
as a thorn in the way, an obstacle to the gate of truth. It is to 
be avoided as one would flee an evil voice and the temptations 
of lust. For man’s whole duty is to live as befits his station; 
but the Buddhist leaves it, and becomes a priest. Such practice 
comes from the false doctrine of three worlds (transmigration). 
Buddha left his throne, and became a hermit, because he did 
not know the truth. It was the act of a madman. What virtue 
is there in a hermit’s rags, or what contamination in kingly 
robes? Each must stand in his own place. To think that 
virtue and vice inhere in certain stations, or in certain forms, is 
the error of the vicious and of the heretic. Men forsake parents 
and lords that they may become priests and save themselves! 
Buddhism teaches that this world is transient, brief, borrowed, 
and therefore that its duties may be renounced for the sake of 
salvation in the world to come! That is a shameful exhibition 
of a selfish craving for happiness! True virtue forsakes self, 
and then there is no need to flee the world. It is not wonderful 
that other evils are associated with such teaching ; that worship 
is substituted for righteousness and prayers for truth; that 
priests become debauched and their asceticism only a cloak for 
the vilest impurity; and that the popular Buddhist literature 
compares with the purity of the classics as charcoal with new- 
fallen snow.” 

3 The Sung dynasty (including the southern Sung) ruled China from 970-1277 
A. D. 
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Buddhism is to be denounced, therefore, in the name of the 
Confucian ethics which exalt the actual human relations and 
sanctify home, family, and native land. Heaven, i. e . 9 nature, 
has ordained that men live in families, and in the state the 
relations of son and father, lord and subject, brother and 
brother, friend and friend, husband and wife, are sacred. He 
who violates them is a criminal and a castaway. 

The principle on which Buddhism builds is the impermanence 
of all things. “All pass away, nothing remains. The world is 
like the clouds which form and disappear; it is a vision, a 
dream unreal through and through. So taught this superficial 
thinker who dwelt among barbarians in a time of darkness. He 
saw only the outside of things.” 

Here, then, at once is the problem : In a world of change, 
is there anything which changes not; in a world of imperma¬ 
nence, is there reality; in the midst of that which passes away, 
can there be an immovable basis for morality ? This is the 
crux; for, if all changes, morality too must change, and with 
the passing world the truth of the sage must pass. The ethical 
interest predominates, and ontology has value only as its 
support. 

Manifestly the world seems wholly to pass away; and as we 
describe its phenomena we may say : It is composed of a single 
element called Khi / which exists forever, and of which are all 
things. In the beginning it rested to the utmost limit, and then 
moved to the farthest limit, and then rested, and then moved, its 
rest begetting Yin , and its motion begetting Yang-* Yin is the 
west, the female, the earth ; it is dark, passive, selfish, avaricious, 
and the way of all evil men belongs to it. Yang is the east, 
heaven, the male; it is light, active, pure, unselfish, and the way 
of all superior men belongs to it. There never was a time when 
these opposites were not, and through them the cosmic processes 

4 Khi is “ the breath,” and it has most of the connotations of ruach and spiriius. 
Its philosophical use is best represented by the stoic pneuma . It is the element of 
change. 

sYin and Yang are translated usually female and male ; but negative and posi¬ 
tive represent the meaning better. There is no thought of sex, it being one manifes¬ 
tation only of the two powers. 
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are condensation and dispersion. The two powers, meeting each 
other, produce the five elements, earth, air, fire, water, metal, 
and from these come the myriad of things. “The Yin and 
Yang entangling each other, attracting, repelling each other, 
coming and going to and fro, rising up and falling down ever 
since the beginning of the world, naturally there are produced 
flat and plain spots, and rugged and inclined spots, and good 
and bad portions of Khi. The different portions of Khi are 
bright and dark, clear and turbid, pure and impure, free and 
obstructed, strong and weak, fine and coarse, good and bad, 
clever and foolish, thick and thin, deep and shallow, direct and 
oblique, resisting and yielding, quick and slow, etc.” Or, as a 
late writer puts it: “The universe is one Khi. Divided, it is 
the Yin and Yang, the five elements, heaven, earth, and all 
things—sun, moon, hills, streams, seas, birds, men, brutes, 
grasses, trees, insects, fishes. Though these all differ, yet are 
they of the one Khi. Its ethereal, pure part revolving above, is 
called heaven; its heavy, impure part, stationary below, is 
called earth. Of the Yang and lighting the day, it is called the 
sun ; of the Yin and lighting the night, it is called the moon; 
endowed with the five elements, and resembling heaven and 
earth, it is called man ; flying through the air, it is called bird; 
creeping on the earth, it is called beast; and in each kind there 
are divisions innumerable, But all are manifestations of the one 
Khi. Condensed, it forms all objects having shape; dissolved, 
it is like the air, and there is no space without it, condensation 
and dissolution being alike constant and incomprehensible. In 
all the universe, rain and sunshine, bloom and decay, birth and 
death, the past and present of heaven and earth, the changes 
of sea and land, are solely because of the ceaseless changes of 
the Khi. It is coarse and fine. The coarse is readily per¬ 
ceived and acknowledged; the fine not so easily, but equally 
with the objects of form are gods, mind, soul, knowledge of the 
Khi, all wonderful and indefinable. So, too, are all activities of 
mind and matter of the Khi — motion, growth, perfume, vision, 
hearing, laughter, crying, rest, these in all their kinds are mani¬ 
festations of the activities of the Khi.” Chu Hi says: “Khi 
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forms and makes, the Kosmos was formed by the action of the 
Yin and Yang. The opposites grinding together, as the grain 
is scattered from a mill, so do all things come, all that is worthy 
and noble, all that is unworthy and ignoble, heaven and earth, 
man’s body, sun, stars, wind, thunder, lightning, man’s soul and 
mind.” There is no creator, but an endless process. Heaven 
itself shall pass away. Still heaven is not the blue vault 
merely ; it is not a dead unfeeling thing. It has a nature that 
feels. It is instinct with life, and responds to man’s deeds and 
emotions. The word is often used in the sense of providence. 
There is no distinction clearly made of spirit and matter; for the 
thought moves in quite a different sphere, yet does the spiritual 
predominate. For all nature is instinct with life and feeling, 
and part responds to part as soul to soul. It is not that a soul 
dwells within, but that all lives, and feels, and, according to its 
nature, responds. So all alike pass away ; but the process itself 
is forever. From the undifferentiated Khi the Kosmos comes, 
and to the first condition it returns. Then, after rest to the 
uttermost, movement begins again, the homogeneous Khi begets 
the opposites, and the process goes on, worlds without end. 

Thus all things seem to pass away and nothing abides, 
neither mind nor body, man nor gods, force nor form, rest nor 
motion, heaven nor earth. Is then Buddhism correct and is 
impermanence the ultimate fact ? 

Beyond all this, behind the furthest limit the mind can 
reach, behind all affirmation is Li. I quote detached sentences 
from Chu Hi in definition. By it all things exist. It is neither 
rest nor motion, but it has these, as it is their law. It is above 
all form and all activity. It can be described by no words 
which have to do with appearances, for it is before Khi itself and 
is the reason why Khi is Khi. Yet it never exists alone but is 
ever embodied in Khi. Without Khi is no Li as without Li is 
no Khi. Both are forever together yet is Li first, though in the 
eternal process both are without beginning and end. As Khi 
condenses, as it forms and makes, there is Li in its midst. 
Indeed we may call Li the substance of Khi, the reason why 
Khi is Khi. 
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Li is forever one, yet has everything its own, as the moon is 
reflected in the bosom of every pool. Nor can it be named, 
since all names belong to Khi, but using our best term, 
expressing the inexpressible, it is benevolence, the chief of all 
virtues. Li is then the essence of virtue, perfect benevolence, 
righteousness, and truth. If we describe the very beginning of 
all as the Great Ultimate, then before this we put another, the 
No-Ultimate. 

Thus our chief question emerges: If the principle of the 
universe, the true nature of all things, even if Khi, be best named 
righteousness and truth, whence comes evil ? From the chang¬ 
ing Khi and of necessity. Khi cannot receive Li equally. 
Parts of it are perfectly recipient and there is the true manifes¬ 
tation of righteousness. Thus the example among men is the 
sage. His Khi nature, perfectly recipient of Li, expresses abso¬ 
lute righteousness and truth in every feeling, Word, and act. 
But at the other extreme are men whose Khi nature obscures 
the Li. Passion, selfishness, and ignorance prevail and the Li, 
i. e. t righteousness and truth, vanish. So is itSvith the state, 
with society, with the family, and with all things. Sometimes 
the Khi nature embodies and reveals the Li in perfectness, but 
again only imperfectly, or even so far as manifestation goes, not 
at all. For Khi is active and Li becomes dependent upon it, 
and as time passes Khi condenses more and more until Li is 
wholly obscured. Then evil seems to triumph, the last stage is 
reached, and the world returns to chaos. Yet in all, Li remains 
untouched, uninjured, unmoved, eternally the same. Right¬ 
eousness and truth are the true nature of man, and none the less 
because he does not recognize the fact. He identifies himself 
with Khi but that does not alter the real state of the case. Evil 
is superficial, and to find the truth we need only to clear away 
passion, which collects like vapor on a mirror. The metal 
beneath is still the same though it has ceased to reflect 
the light. 

There is therefore in man and all things a two-fold nature. 
One is good, ideally, unchangeably good. It is the true nature, 
the true self, and all virtue consists in recognizing it and con- 
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forming feeling, word and act to it. The other is a comp 
nature, the Li as embodied in the Khi-nature. And this < 
posite nature differs. In the sage it too is holy, the Khi b 
perfectly expressive of the Li. In the superior man it is pro* 
sively righteous, since he fights the good fight and wins ri 
eousness: in the evil man the passions win, the Li is obsc 
and he does evil continually. Thus is explained the 
debate touching the nature of man. Mencius declared it g 
a teaching contradicted not only by the heretics but by 
facts. But we can admit both his teachings and the f 
He spoke of the Li, of the true nature, and that is g 
It was not fitting that he should condescend to speak of 
Khi. The true nature of man, then, is good, but alas! 
seldom is it manifested in life. 

Li is a real existence, the most real of all existences, 
not mere thought, a deduction from the movements of 
Our thoughts are Khi, and Li cannot be dependent on us. 
points we must distinguish, Li’s reality and priority, and 
complete inactivity. The writers call it cause, and if t 
language is at times inconsistent, ascribing to Li what bel< 
to Khi, nevertheless the meaning is clear. The Chinese lac 
definition, and final and efficient causes are confused. Bu 
use our own interpretation, Li is the final cause, and Khi 
efficient; Khi is everything except Li, yet Li is the most 
of all existences, since the nearer we come to reality the n 
clearly we perceive the inherent teleology which is the g 
and final truth. This is order, for the order of the univ 
is the essence of its being and explains all. It is Li. 

But though Li is thus the idea conceived ontologically, 
it is expressible, as we have seen, only in terms of ethics. ] 
most like that we call righteousness. Divided, it gives us 
five virtues, and these find perfect expression in the five relat 
ships. When embodied in the individual, we have the s 
and when embodied in the state, the perfect empire. 1 
too, historically, has been attained and is described in the sa< 
books. Then the sage was king, the superior man was 
chief minister, all officials were wise and virtuous, and 
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stupid majority were in their rightful place below. Naturally 
thus each man performed his duties and there was none evil, 
though many were unlearned. The king did not take the 
empire as his own. He was not covetous or self-indulgent. 
He recognized that the empire is the empire of the empire and 
not the empire of one man. His influence flowed through his 
immediate associates, and so to the remotest regions. There 
was need for neither soldier nor policeman, for the empire was 
peace. Thus once, the true empire found expression and the 
Khi perfectly revealed the Li. 

But as time passed the Khi changed. There was no longer 
a sage upon the throne. The superior man went from place to 
place seeking employment. Favoritism prevailed and evil men 
ruled the state. The king took the empire as his toy and his 
evil influence reached all ranks. Fools were in command and 
the wise obeyed. The true order was subverted, the true 
empire disappeared, and unless there be reform anarchy ensues. 

The family reveals the same truth. When its relations 
ordained by heaven are all observed there is perfect harmony 
and peace, but when selfishness and passion prevail duties are 
forgotten and the family is at last destroyed. 

These are more than illustrations, they are the most vital 
instances of the ultimate truth. Man is the little heaven and 
earth. He combines all the elements of the kosmos and when 
we know him we know it. He is in immediate relation to 
every part. Heaven, for example, is explained by man. Its 
true nature is Li and this, expressed in the form of virtues, con¬ 
stitutes the “Way,” the moral law. Its true nature therefore 
is one with man's, and its expression is his infallible rule of life. 
But this true nature is embodied in Khi; i. e. % the blue heaven 
above us which we see. But it, too, corresponds to man. As he 
feels it feels, as he knows it knows, for it is not a thing apart, 
but in the most intimate relationship. All move as one. So 
when man is at peace it is in rest, but when he sorrows it grieves. 
Man is central and heaven bears the relation to him of a father. 
When a son sins the father suffers also, and not in spirit only; 
his body weakens and by and by illness comes, and even death. 
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And so when man sins is it with heaven. The emperor 
representative of man and is called the son of heaven, 
he sins heaven grieves and its body shows its sorrow, eel 
portents, shooting stars, untimely heat and cold and on 
earthquakes, famines, plagues. These should lead to 
examination on the part of man and to reformation, 
neglected, going on from bad to worse, heaven and earth 
more and more and disaster can be the only end. So 
man obeys and fulfils his duty heaven approves and 
prosperity and happiness ensue. 

As Li is the divine order of the universe, and as it is emt 
in state, family, and man, and as the king is the great 
sentative of men, we can judge how evil Buddhism is and Bt 
He discerned only the outside of things, the Khi, and cou 
no essential principle, no Li. So he deserted his place an< 
and sought to save himself. His followers teach that a mai 
desert his father, a wife her husband, and every one his 
and that this is duty! This is indeed to call good evil an 
good. In the name of wisdom it bids the king desert his t 
and the child his parents. It declares that everything 
and subverts family and state. Really nothing is bad if h 
subordination to Li. Thus held, each thing is the divine i 
ment for the manifestation of righteousness. Cast these i 
away and there can be no virtue, for Li is always embod 
Khi. Let everything be in its order; let first be first an 
be last; then all is good in self, in family, in state, and i 
universe. 

As Li is, but does not act, contemplation leads to truth, 
sage is the heaven-endowed man who perceives truth w 
guide or study. His truth is written down for our instri 
and constitutes the sacred books. The superior man s 
these and comes at last to understand the truth. The dul 
must be content simply to obey and thus practically to ful 
duties of his station. 

As Li is, but does not act, its perfect embodiment is ii 
sivity. This is stronger than all activities. The sage king 
by doing naught. When the sage enrobed with folded ar 
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in the place of power, the empire honors him as the sun and 
moon, imitates him as one imitates his parents, and communes 
with him more than with the formless divinities of heaven and 
earth. Wherever he goes there is reformation, as the water 
naturally shapes itself to the vessel. His thought is divine 
and works his will as readily as one may turn his hand. Such 
leadership can never be rivaled by knowledge, power, or 
gifts. 

The method of study is first to learn the Li and then to seek 
its embodiment in things. First know, then act, for even virtue 
is valueless without knowledge. And of all knowledge the first 
is of self. Unless we know the truth within, we cannot know it 
anywhere. This true self which we must know is far below the 
changing self of thought and will and feeling. All these are 
unreal and belong to Khi. None endures. They slip away at 
last as the morning vapor is drawn up into the sun, as fire vanishes 
in fire, as the water is lost in the sea. No conscious self endures, 
but our true, enduring nature is our Li. It is the reality of the 
unmoved. So first of all we must get rid of lust and seek the 
self in repose. Without plans or thought, in empty quietness 
alone, and then from this right reason shall right movement 
come. Self, formless, voiceless, odorless, without thought or 
act, is the source of all. 

That is, to interpret, man's place in society and family and 
universe is his real reason for existence. He is like the soldier 
who, qua soldier, finds his one reason for existence in his posi¬ 
tion in the ranks. Apart from this nothing matters, and for this 
are all the rest, food, exercise, clothing, sleep. Man must so 
control his Khi nature that he may see this truth, and seeing it 
may fulfil his duty. The whole truth then may be expressed by 
obedience, to the ideal nature if one be in superior station, to the 
actual superior if one be subordinate. 

When man perceives all this and adjusts himself to the truth, 
he has attained. There is no more for him to learn or do. He 
needs no more. One with the eternal truth, how shall he forget 
it? How shall he fall into error? Lying down, getting up, 
moving, resting, in peace, in trouble, in death, in life, in joy, in 
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sorrow, all is well. Never for a moment will he leave this way. 
This it is to know the truth in ourselves. 

With Li recognized as the order of the universe, the whole 
system becomes clear. Li in its essence is most like righteous¬ 
ness, benevolence, and truth, because it is they abstracted and 
reified. The virtues are precisely the relationships of the Con- 
fucian family and state, and the Li are they turned into real 
existences. Thus the developed system is true to type. Not¬ 
withstanding its indebtedness to alien and hostile teachings, it 
does as a matter of fact furnish the ontology needed for the dog¬ 
matic ethics of Confucius. For educated men this teaching, thus 
completed, put to final rout the pessimistic asceticism of Buddhism 
and satisfied well enough their intellectual needs. Entrenched 
in a technical barricade which could be carried only by years of 
strenuous endeavor, those who finally mastered it were content. 
The truth seemed final and other teachings in the comparison 
trivial and superficial. 

Nevertheless it had its opponents. Some carried the system 
to pure idealism, Wang Show-yen, of the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century, is the best representative of this tendency. He 
took a phrase of Mencius, “intuitive knowledge/’ as formative 
and rejected “the distinction of things.” He declared that the 
rose ceased to exist when our perception of it ceased, and would 
turn attention from things and books to the heart, putting medi¬ 
tation for study. He denied the distinction between Khiand Li, 
for without the heart is no Li, and Li and heart are identical. 
Since all possess this intuitive knowledge, our one duty is to 
polish our hearts by obedience to the five virtues and relations. 
Ethics constitute the only science, and this we know as we act. 
If we say we know, we already act, or we do not truly know. 
This innate knowledge is in all things, grasses, stones, trees, 
heaven, earth, as well as in man, and by it each thing is itself and 
all partake of the same law. This philosopher had been a Budd¬ 
hist in his youth, and his writings show marks of the strong influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism; but he insisted that his purpose was differ¬ 
ent, not self-absorption in mystical contemplation, but the attain¬ 
ment of the practical virtues belonging to the world. Here 
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again we find the pure Confucian influence and conformity to 
type. 

The orthodox reply is as follows: Wang was a strong man 
of excellent purpose. In his days scholars were busy with 
words and phrases and neglected self-examination. So he sup¬ 
posed that the study of things leads astray, and that he should 
examine himself with his intuitions. But our philosophy does 
not neglect these intuitions, though it shows their embodiment 
in things. Even Wang studied the sacred books, and they are 
“things.” Apart from things, what material have we at all for 
study, of reverence apart from the ceremonies, of soothing peace 
apart from music, of ethics apart from the scriptures ? Why 
did the sages teach their long and difficult way, if there be so 
short a cut through our intuitions ? Besides, what employment 
is there for our intuitions apart from contact with things ? As 
if one should say, the knowledge of music is by our ears, let us 
then mind our ears and learn the five sounds without hearing 
them, or the five colors without seeing, or the five flavors with¬ 
out eating! Is it not plain that though the knowledge is in 
ourselves, yet sounds, colors, and flavors are in things, and that 
we know as we see, hear, and eat ? Precisely so in the higher 
sphere, even the rustic has a heart which reverences and loves, 
yet are his love and reverence taught and broadened by study 
of the scriptures, and truly known only as embodied in the actual 
relationships. Mencius's expression, 44 to know without learning 
is intuitive knowledge,” teaches that there is a heart in man 
which loves and reverences before he studies. Make that the 
foundation, study, and it shall be strengthened. He did not 
teach that we can be perfect without study. This attempt to 
correct philosophy by casting away distinctions is so to straighten 
the crooked that it bends backward. 

Another school rejected the distinction between Khi and Li, 
and charged Chu Hi with substituting Buddhism and Taoism for 
the truth. They declared that Li in its ontological sense is not 
found in the sacred books, but more, that it directly contradicts 
them. They quote Chu Hi's words, 44 With great doubt is great 
progress, with little doubt is little progress, with no doubt is no 
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progress," as authority for doubting him. He teaches that 
behind the 14 Great Ultimate" is the “No Ultimate," and thus 
that non-being is the source of being. He makes Khi and Li to 
be two and distinct. As a result Yin and Yang are not of the Way 
(the Li), but belong to the lower category of form. So man’s 
true nature must be distinguished from his embodied nature and 
the heart is to be purified by isolation, contemplation, and unity 
with the Li of heaven. He says: “The clear empty divinity is the 
reality of the heart,"and “The Li of heaven is unopposed, empty, 
broad," with many more phrases like these. All this, including 
the words from Buddhism and Taoism, is directly and wholly 
opposed to the teaching of Confucius. The six classics are the 
source of truth, and among them the book of Changes is pre-emi¬ 
nent. If we doubt it, what can we believe? It says: “Yin 
and Yang are the Way, the rest and motion of the one Khi. 
Rest is Yin, motion is Yang, the endless revolution is thus 
named." Here is no mention of Li, but the Way is identified 
with Khi. We may not add Li on the supposition that it was 
omitted by the sage. 6 

Li is merely the principle of the Khi, and the two are one. We 
cannot say : “ Li neither begins nor ends, but in Khi are life and 
death," for the two are just one. Coldness is water’s nature, and 
heat fire’s: when fire and water disappear heat and coolness go 
also; the nature is destroyed. Water is pure by nature, but its 
purity is not distinct from itself. So with man’s nature, we should 
not separate into two in order to clear up the supposed difficulty 
in the teaching of Mencius. The distinction is not between the 
real and the embodied natures, but between ordinary and excep¬ 
tional. Coolness is the nature of water, a truth not invalidated 
by the discovery of hot springs ; and so man’s nature is good as 
the ordinary fact, a truth not disproved by the discovery of ras¬ 
cals here and there. 

Further, the talk about the “ No Ultimate " beyond the “ Great 
Ultimate" is simply Taoism. Laotze said, “All things come 

6 The appendices to the Book of Changes are ascribed to Confucius. He wrote 
none of them. They represent quite a different type of thought with a cosmological 
element wholly wanting in his words. 
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from being, being comes from non-being.” But the sages teach 
that being is the source of all. Truth separates from heresy at 
this point. Chu Hi thoroughly studied Buddhism in his youth, 
and was never free from its influence. He was, moreover, a 
partisan, and did not consider questions impartially, to the mis¬ 
leading of other men. 

Mencius compared the “Way” to the great highway, and 
grieved that men do not walk therein. Even the fool may know 
it readily. But these philosophers have made it difficult, too 
high, too distant, hard to be understood and obeyed. With Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius obedience, reverence, loyalty, and truth were 
first, and learning secondary. But the philosophers, with their 
“ No Ultimate” and “ Great Ultimate,” put progress in learning as 
the chief thing, with contemplation as the means for purification 
and the foundation of right conduct. This is what is meant by 
too high, too distant, too difficult, this putting discussion before 
virtue. This is to be so profound, so minute in analysis, as to 
miss the main meaning. In this philosophy differs from the 
teaching of the sages. 

A few writers went even further, and in their effort to get 
back to Confucius rejected Mencius and the grandson of Confu¬ 
cius, as if one were to reject St. Paul and St. John in getting 
back to Christ. They argued: Mencius was hotly engaged with 
adversaries, and did not notice his divergence from Confucius. 
He taught that man's nature is good only for his immediate 
didactic purpose. The philosophers of the Sung dynasty thought 
him in agreement with Confucius, and put his works alongside 
of the Analects! Confucius did not use terms like “heart,” 
“nature,” “Khi” and “ Li.” These were introduced by his grand¬ 
son, fostered by Mencius, aud brought to full luxuriance by the 
philosophers whose teachings in all essential points were iden¬ 
tical with Taoism and Buddhism. The words of Confucius are 
the only standard of doctrine. Even his grandson and Mencius 
are to be rejected, and still more later teachers, and most of all 
the philosophers of the Sung dynasty. But only those who 
study Confucius independently are prepared to reject the others, 
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and only by casting them aside will Confucius shine forth as 
the sun when clouds are dispersed. 7 

The orthodox made reply: Confucius truly did not use these 
precise terms, yet did he imply all that Chu Hi taught. The 
philosophers were busy with the discussion of great principles, 
and were not careful to confine themselves to the terminology 
of the scriptures. For us on this account to charge them with 
error is to reveal our own superficiality. 

For consider the distinction between Khi and Li, using well- 
known illustrations. Reckoning up the wheel, there is no wheel, 
reckoning up the year, there is no year. Let us see—this is the 
spoke, this the rim, this the axle, this the hub, but the spoke is not 
the wheel, nor the rim, nor the axle, nor the hub. Yet if we cast 
these away, away goes the wheel also. The law of the wheel 
preceded it and, before the wheel was made, was determined, 
and because it is imperishable the carpenter follows it and makes 
the wheel. Whence, then, is the wheel, from its parts, or are 
these from it ? If we say the former, we know indeed the form 
but not the Li. So with the year—twelve hours make a day, 
thirty days make a month, twelve months make a year, but the 
year is not in hour or day or month ; but still, casting these aside 
there is no year. The Li is determined first, sun and moon 
revolve according to this plan, and calendars are made for a 
hundred years to come as for the centuries past. For the Li is 
not in day, or month, or year, but is forever. As Confucius said, 
44 Heaven speaks not, yet the four seasons labor and all things 
are produced.” So with everything, water and fire are Khi, their 
flowing and burning are also Khi, but that water being water 
shall flow and not burn, and that fire being fire shall burn and 
not flow, is their decreed, unchangeable nature. It is their Li. 

Flower and leaf, unfolding and bloom, bitter and sweet, all 
are Khi, but that bitter shall be bitter, and sweet shall be sweet, 
that the leaf shall unfold and the flower bloom, is decided 
unchangeably before all, and so sweet is never bitter, nor bitter 
sweet. The heart and its feelings are altogether Khi, but that 

i The criticism is correct in the main, as Confucius cared nothing for, and prob¬ 
ably knew nothing of, ontology. In the doctrine of the Mean and Mencius cosmology 
appears, but it is still secondary. 
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joy goes with good and grief with evil is determined before birth 
for wise man and fool, and this determination is the Li. With 
different things Li has different names, yet is it ever one, decreed, 
^ unchanging, and the same. 

Were it not so, were the Way of the Khi, then with the changes 
" of the Khi, the Way itself would change, and neither the virtues 
nor the Way of the ancients be ours. At last we should be like 
the brutes. Fearing this, the sages set the Way on high with 
the Li first, and thus unchangeable amid all the permutations of 
the Khi. If we know not Li, study is all in vain and leads to 
heresy, to the worship of the Buddhas and to prayers. 

When modern learning came to Japan, followers of Chu Hi 
were among its most strenuous antagonists. Possibly our geo¬ 
graphical position seemed indicative of evil, for Yin is the West, 
' dark, passive, avaricious, and the way of all evil men belongs to 
it. For, however that may be, foreigners claim to know the 
laws of nature, and use Mencius’s own term, natural philosophy, 
to describe their science. They are rebels who exhibit a forged 
seal of state and raise a rabble. True disciples of the sage 
should expose the counterfeit and destroy the false scholars. 
For every one knows that the teaching of the sages is of the 
Way, and not of wonders, but the foreigners study only the out¬ 
ward appearances. Their analysis is minute, but they are like 
half-trained men who know the forms of the ideographs but not 
their meaning, not a word can they understand. Indeed, such 
. analysis destroys the possibility of knowledge, as if one should 
seek to know the wind by the analysis of a fan, or the meaning 
j; of a written word by the analysis of a pen. Microscope and 
analysis increase the minuteness of such studies, but disclose no 
Li. Hence it is that the barbarian learning of a hundred things 
stops with the hundred things, and of a thousand things stops 
with the thousand things and, however great, understands not one. 

Consider their astronomy ! They discuss and measure, their 
. work is long drawn out, and deceives men by its minuteness. 
But they take heaven for a dead thing, and fall into scorn and 
lust. Thinking that heaven is heaven, and that man is man, 
believing neither wisdom nor the Way, their selfish, false wisdom 
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makes them brutish. In pity the sages set forth the truth, 
Mencius said, 41 Knowing nature, we know heaven.’ 1 There! 
would we know heaven we must know ourselves. As the fe 
conforms to Li, as action is in moderation, as there is jo 
righteousness and shame in sin, as we know the smallest i 
or wrong within ourselves, sage and dunce, emperor and pea 
do not differ in the least. This is heaven's nature, and tl 
man’s. What man's nature hates, heaven hates, and what n 
nature loves, heaven loves. That which is hated brings i 
and that which is loved brings blessing. Heaven seem; 
away and strange, in truth it is the living Li which errs not 
can be deceived. It can be worshiped only by perfecting 
hearts in obedience, loyalty and truth, by the faithful govern 
of empire and province. Cast away evil, cherish the good, 
from folly to wisdom ; thus only can heaven be served. 

Astronomy has its uses, in making calendars, but, a* 
study of heaven, it should be studied reverently and only s 
as necessity demands. The barbarians know nothing of thi; 
think sun, moon, heaven, earth, man, and things all separate 
distinct. Ignorant and irreverent, they follow the custoi 
their land, study all the details, measure distances, observe 
stars, making astronomy a toy. Ignorant of their parent's l 
they handle and criticise his body. Such study is only o 
form, is valueless and worse, for thus they come to scorn he 
Such sin must be severely reproved. 

When Japan finally turned to the West and native sch 
were free to express themselves, it appeared that few really 
the orthodox philosophy. Criticism had done its work, 
realism which made Li an existence in itself was the chief 
lectual difficulty. And yet no system took the vacant plac 
with the advent of the new learning the old vanished away*, 
of the younger men know its principles or its authors. A 
am told that the situation in China resembles that in Japan 
years ago, that is, that while the orthodox system nomi 
holds its own, criticism has shaken it so that it is accepted 
completeness by but few. 
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I conclude with two brief pieces paraphrased from the writ¬ 
ings of a Japanese follower of Chu Hi. They were written in 
the first part of the eighteenth century and express the religious 
and ethical sides of the system freed from formal exposition and 
from controversy. The first shows the divinity of the immanent 
forces of the universe and the second the consciousness of a man 
who can identify self and Li, self and the appointed duty of his 
station. 


THE VIRTUE OF THE DIVINITIES. 

The doctrine of the Mean speaks of the 14 virtue of the divinities.” Chu 
Hi explains this to mean the heart and its revelation, and the oldest com¬ 
mentary says, 44 the divinity is pure intelligence and virtue.” Now all know 
that God is just, but most do not know his intelligence. But elsewhere is no 
such intelligence, for man sees and hears by eye and ear, and where these 
organs are not he does not know. And with his heart does man think, and 
sight, hearing and thought all take time, however swift of perception one may 
be. But God uses neither eye nor ear, nor does he pass over in thought. 
Directly does he feel and immediately respond. Thus in heaven and earth 
is a being separated from no time or place, communicating instantaneously, 
embodied in all things, filling the universe. Without form or voice it is 
neither seen nor heard of men. When there is truth it feels, and when it 
feels it responds. Responding at once, it is ; responding not, it naturally is not. 
This is the divinity of heaven and earth, as the doctrine of the Mean says, 
44 Looked for it cannot be seen, listened to it cannot be heard! It enters into 
all things! There is nothing without it! ” Like the priest worshiping before 
the shrine, 

44 Not knowing what it is, grateful tears he weeps. ” 

Are not his tears the perception of truth? Before the shrine he stands, 
single hearted, direct, with truth, and to this truth God comes and they com¬ 
mune, and so it is he weeps. 

As the reflection in clear water answers to the moon and together pool 
and moon increase the light, so if continually in the same truth they are dis¬ 
solved, we cannot distinguish God and man even as sky and water, water and 
sky unite in one. 44 Everywhere, everywhere, on the right hand he seems and 
on the left.” This is the revealing of God, the truth not to be concealed. 
Think not that he is distant, but seek him in the heart, for it is the house of 
God. When there is no obstacle of lust, being of one spirit with the God of 
heaven and earth* there is this communion, and without communion is no such 
thing. The priest did not weep before he visited the shrine, and by this we 
know that God came. 
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And now for the application. Examine yourselves, make the truth of the 
heart the foundation, increase in learning, and at last yon shall attain. Then 
shall yon know the truth of which I speak. 

THE MORX1XG GLORY'S HOUR. 

“The morning glory of an hour 
Envies not the pine of a thousand years." 

What profundity! Many have sung of the morning glory, of its short 
life, of autumn loneliness and the vanity of the world. 

“ After a thousand years the pine decays. 

The flower has its glory in blooming for a day." 

That is pretty, but it merely makes bloom and decay one. The ignorant 
think it profound, but it is superficial like Buddhism. The first verse has other 
meaning. It teaches the truth of Confucius, “He who in the morning hears 
the Way may die content at night." To blossom early, wait for the rising sun, 
and die, such is the morning glory's nature received from heaven. It does 
not forget its nature and envy the pine its thousand years; so every morning 
it blooms and then it dies. Thus it fulfils its destiny. How can we despise 
the truth the flower reveals? The pine differs from this not at all, but we 
learn it best from the short-lived flower. The pine’s heart is not of the 
thousand years nor the morning glory's of the hour, but only that they may 
fulfil their destiny. 

The glory of the thousand years, the evanescence of the single hour, are 
not in pine or flower but in our thought. So is it with unfeeling things, but 
man has feeling and is head of all. Yet is he deceived by things and does 
not attain to this unless he know the Way. But this knowing is not the 
mystic contemplation of which Buddhism speaks, for the Way is adjusted to 
all, so that miserable men and women may know and do it. But only as we 
know it can we truly do it, otherwise even with practice we do not know and 
even in doing is no profit. Though we are in the Way until death we do not 
understand. Truly to know and act is to be like the fish in water and the 
bird in air. 

Reason should be our life, never should we separate from it. While we 
live we obey, and Way and body together come to death. Long shall we be 
at peace. To live a day is to obey a day and then to die; to live a year is to 
obey a year and then to die. If thus in the morning we hear and die at 
night, there is no regret. So the morning glory lives its hour, blooms wholly 
as it has received, and without resentment dies. How greatly differ the 
thousand years of the pine in length, yet both equally fulfil their destiny and 
both are equally content. This is the meaning of the poet in his verse: 

“ The morning glory of an hour 
Envies not the pine of a thousand years.” 
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I add as a parallel Ben Jonson’s verse: 

THE NOBLE NATURE. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May. 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light; 

In small proportions we just beauties see 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF ANIMAL SACRIFICES INSIDE THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Fred C. Conybeare, 

Oxford, England. 

In the following discussion it is my aim first, to trace the history 
of the sacrificial system of the Armenian church, describing in brief the 
ceremonies themselves and the prayers used; and secondly, to adduce 
evidence of the continuance in other regions of Christendom of old 
sacrificial rites, and particularly in the Greek church. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of the Armenian usage is to be found 
in the canons of St. Sahak, of which a translation was published in the 
pages of this journal in October, 1898/ These canons fall into five 
main chapters, at the end of the fourth of which is the “colophon of a 
copyist ” stating that “ this code of ordinances was written by command 
of St. Sahak, the great patriarch of Armenia, as he received it from the 
brave athlete of Christ, Gregory, being translated only from Greek into 
Armenian.” Further on this colophon speaks of “ the truly orthodox 
ones who followed the blessed Gregory and our father Sahak; ” so it 
cannot be contemporary with the latter. There is, however, no reason 
to question the statement that the canons are translated from an older 
Greek document. The date of Sahak’s patriarchate was roughly 390 
to 430 A. D.; of Gregory, 300 to 327 A. D. 

It is in the second part of these canons, which purports to repre¬ 
sent Sahak alone, that we have an account of the institution inside the 
Armenian church of a sacrificial system. Chap, vi is entitled: “ Of 
the same. A Book of Tradition, about the institution of the minis¬ 
ters of Holy Church, and about the produce of the laity presented to 
the house of God.” It is herein related that on the conversion of 
King Irdat by S. Gregory the Illuminator, at the close of the third 
century, the sons of the pagan priests were reluctant to adopt the new 
religion from fear of losing their means of livelihood. They said: 

Be his (i. e. t God’s) name holy and glorified in all things. Nevertheless, 
bodily needs, so long as we are in this life, compel us according to.our wants 
to make provision of food and raiment, and to satisfy modestly our other 
necessities. Yet we have no art or craft which may enable us to earn food 

1 The American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 828-48. 
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and maintenance for ourselves and our children. For so long as we served 
the demons, we were fed from their victims and fruits. But now we discern 
not clearly the fruits of offering, off which we may live along with our 
families, and be able to glorify the ever-living immortal God. 

St. Gregory answered that if they would abandon “ the service of 
phrensied and idolatrous cults,” and the sacrifices “of filthy victims in 
which they were partakers with devils,” they should in future “ receive 
fruits and firstlings according to the tradition which the great Prophet 
Moses received from the Creator, and handed down to the congrega¬ 
tion concerning the offerings and fruits, which were forever tendered 
by law inevitable to the levitical priesthood, so that the said priests 
might not be impeded in their religious attendance on the tejit of 
witness.” 

Accordingly a compromise was reached by which the priests of 
Armenia were, after conversion, to receive not only tenths of the 
threshing-floor and wine-vat and of the other crops, but, adds St. 
Gregory, directly addressing himself to them: “ Your portions of 
the offerings shall be the hide and right-hand parts of the spine, the 
limb and fat, and the tail and heart and lobe of lungs, and the tripe 
with the lard ; of the ribs and shank-bones a part, the tongue and the 
right ear, and the right eye and all the secret parts.” 

The sacrificial perquisites of the now christianized priests were thus 
settled. In all this there was nothing which conflicted with the Chris¬ 
tian imagination of that age and place. “ Henceforth^ says Gregory, 
“ ye shall receive riches a hundredfold, and possessions, and first-fruits, 
and produce in the holy church of God; and in the time to come life 

eternal, freed from the service of mad and idolatrous cults.All 

this shall be added unto you, according to the scripture of our Lord 

God in his holy gospel.Henceforth shall ye offer the firstlings 

of the holy sacrifices and other fruits, and through the grace of Christ 
be found partakers with the holy angels." 

In approaching the problem of the establishment of Christianity in 
Syria and the more remote parts of Asia Minor, we must bear in mind 
that the offering of victims, and religious cult in general, was the duty 
and privilege of a priestly caste. This was particularly so in Armenia. 
Gregory, the great missionary of the age of Diocletian, was the head 
of the leading pagan priestly family, and the chief pagan shrine in the 
country was part of his family estate. It afterwards became the 
“ mother church ” of Armenia, and the dignity of the catholicate or 
pariarchate descended by heredity from Gregory to his sons and grand- 
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sons, and in a later age, when, owing to the vices of his descen 
their retention of it became a scandal, it was merely transferred 
chief scion of the other great priestly family of Albinus. Th: 
was second in dignity only to Gregory’s, which was itself a yc 
branch of the imperial Arsacide clan, which occupied the thro 
Parthia, Armenia, Bactria, Iberia, and Albania of the Caucasus, 
chief function of the early Armenian patriarch was to say grace 
banquets of his cousin, the king. 

Not only was the headship of the Armenian church hereditai 
for a long time the bishoprics or chief-priesthoods were equa 
And the common village priests continued for centuries to be 
from the old priestly families; indeed, it is doubtful whether tti 
of a man’s taking holy orders, not because his father had them 
him, but because he has a serious call, has even yet established 
in the far East, so firmly engrained in the popular mind is the i 
priestly families. 

An Armenian patriarch of the twelfth century, Nerses Shn 
who died in 1173 A. D., appeals to the Book of Tradition abov 
in defense of the custom in vogue among his countrymen of o 
animal victims, which had long been fiercely attacked by the 
controversial writers of Byzantium. He had very nearly the 
text of the canons of Sahak that we have now, and he sums 
Gregory’s reform by saying that: 

He enjoined the people to substitute for the oblations which they hi 
wont to offer to filthy idols, oblations of animals sacrificed to the onl 
with these oblations was to be mingled salt duly blessed, and such oi 
were to be made on the Pascha of the Resurrection, on every Do 
Feast, on the Feasts of illustrious Saints, and lastly, in commemora 
those who have died in Christ, as almsgivings to be eaten in their n; 
the hungry. 

Nerses also repeats the canon of Sahak to the effect that St. C 
** ordained that priests who had been converted from idolatry should 
their share of such sacrifices ; not merely were they to get the skin an< 
bone, but much more besides, out of which till now they had been < 
by the poverty or stinginess of those who presented the offerings.** 

Such an argument in favor of the new religion must hav 
irresistible to the priestly families, especially at a time when tl 
torious Christian faction was setting fire far and wide to th< 
shrines and putting the stiff-necked among the pagans to the 
For we know from the historian Agathangelos that these more 1 
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methods of conversion were freely used by King Trdat and Gregory, 
themselves renegades from paganism. 

Two allied questions are suggested by the above narrative. Firstly, 
how did the Armenians regard these sacrifices as carried on into 
Christianity; and secondly, in what relation did they stand to the 
eucharistic sacrifice, which is by most historians of Christianity sup¬ 
posed— and quite wrongly—to have at once and entirely superseded 
in the minds of converted pagans the old sacrificial systems? 

Obviously the popular conception, whatever it was, of sacrifices 
thus permitted to continue, remained the same, Fundamental religious 
conditions and beliefs are not altered in a generation, nor even in 
centuries; and as a thoughtful writer, Professor W. M. Ramsay, who 
has gathered his experience on the spot, has remarked, a religious fact 
in Asia Minor, once a fact, never dies. What the exact content of the 
sacrificial idea of a pious Armenian was prior to the conversion of his 
race, we have no means of deciding; for the first feat of victorious 
Christianity was, as Agathangelos relates, to destroy all the old tem¬ 
ple-books and all old religious emblems. The Armenian fathers 
also, of the fifth and following centuries, are very reticent. The old 
superstitions must have lingered on all around them, but they pass 
them scrupulously by. Allowing, however, for change of names and 
of deities, all the sacrificial cults of antiquity, not excepting the 
Jewish, were much the same in their underlying ideas. 

One aspect only of sacrificial belief is emphasized in these can¬ 
ons of Sahak. The sins of those who presented the victims to the 
priest, or of the dead in whose behalf they were presented, were in a 
mysterious way transferred to the animals slaughtered, and through 
their death cast away. It is from this standpoint that St. Sahak 
admonishes the priest not to be grasping, to be content with what of 
right belongs to him, and not “ to plunder the tables/’ so defrauding 
the orphan, the widow, and the poor. “ Be open with thyself,” he 
exclaimed (chap. 5, § 8) to the greedy priest. “ So long as thou dost 
give the gifts to the house of God, does not that imply a faith on thy 
part that thou art casting away along with them the burden of sin, and 
a trust that thou mayest become worthy of eternal life ? It follows 
that, if thou takest them, the contrary will result; and thine own act 
heap upon thee the burden of another’s sins.” The priest, therefore, 
who defrauds the poor of their portion of the sacrificial meal, saddles 
himself with the sin bound upon the victim eaten. We must not sup¬ 
pose that this was the only aspect which sacrifice bore for him. It is 
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the most useful to dwell on for his immediate purpose, but he 2 
the other aspects. 

All were agreed that the victim sacrificed was offered to G< 
the idea prevalent in the Jewish and other ancient religions i 
Divine Being snuffs up the odor of the sacrifice and is nourishe 
it, is rarely made explicit, except in Old Testament lections, b} 
nian religious writers. Doubtless the common people held it, a 
not, as we shall see, too gross for the Greek sacrificial Christian 
to emphasize. In Christian Armenia, accordingly, we hardly e\ 
of whole-burned offerings, the purport of which was that they sh 
entirely consumed by the God. For the rest the Pauline coi 
that, except by the shedding of blood there is no remission 
was shared by the Armenian Christians who offered up the 
animals to God in substitution for their own ; and they were, 
than the ancient Jews, assured that the blood is the life. Th 
of sin is death, and the penalty could only be escaped by the 
tution either of the first-born of God or of a dumb animal 
deeply the mechanical view of sin, and belief in sacrifice as v 
death, inhered in the mind of the race is revealed by the st 
persecution aroused by the Paulician dissent of the tenth and e 
centuries. A certain Jacobus, bishop of Harq, a region ir 
Armenia, about the year 1000, taught that : 

If a man has not in his own soul himself repented of his sins, th< 
memorations (that is, sacrifices of animal victims for the repose of Y 
help him not, nor offerings either. And along with his minions th 
sliding bishop would scoff and jeer; for they would bring an animal 
it before them, and say as follows : M Alas, thou unhappy anim.i 
alone the fact that the deceased in his life-time committed sins ar 
still what sins hast thou committed, that thou shouldst die with him ? 

For propagating his “filthy cult,” this Jacob was, by tt 
catholicos Sargis, deprived of his priest’s orders, and branded 
forehead with the image of a fox. It is the Armenian hi 
Aristakes of the eleventh century who tells this story. There 
doubt that Jacob had become a Paulician, and that the sect bo 
its repugnance to animal sacrifices from the followers of Ma 
in Armenia were many. 1 

We now turn to the second point, the relation of the anima 
fice to the eucharist. The meal of the sacrificial flesh was 

* The full narrative of Aristakes is translated in the Key of Truth , Oxford, 
don Press, pp. 13* 
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and still is called, an Agape or love-feast, and to this institution the 
canons of Sahak frequently refer. As Nerses remarks, the sacrifices 
took place: 

1. On the Zatik or Pascha of the resurrection, the wcurxa dvcurra- 
(Tifjiov. The victim then killed and eaten was the paschal lamb. 

2. On dominical feasts, that is on Sundays, and also on the annual 
feasts of Epiphany or of the baptism of Jesus; perhaps also at Pente¬ 
cost and the feast of the Wardawarh or transfiguration. It is doubtful, 
however, if the feast of Wardawarh or of roses was christianized as early 
as the fifth century. Feasts of the Virgin there as yet were none, nor 
was Christmas as the feast of the carnal birth of Jesus recognized at 
first, though later on it was commemorated and still is on the sixth of 
January, along with the baptism or spiritual birth of Jesus as the 
Christ. 

3. On saints’ days. The day of John the Baptist was chief of these 
and was celebrated on the first day of the Armenian year, Navasard I. 
The earliest churches were founded in his honor, for he had ordained 
Jesus, and in laying hands on him passed on to him the charisma of 
prophecy, the dignity of high priesthood and the privilege of king- 
ship, which were ail three gathered up in John, and in the Baptism 
passed away for ever from ancient Israel to center themselves thence¬ 
forth in Jesus Christ, the new Moses, and in his followers, the new 
Isnj^r The feast of David and James, brother of the Lord, was kept 
perhaps as early as 400 A. D., on December 25, as it was even earlier 
in the rest of eastern Christendom. Besides these great commemora¬ 
tions, the old Armenian church of the fifth century kept the days of 
Lazarus, of the Arian martyr and hymn writer, Athenogines, of Gregory 
the Illuminator, along with many others. But for the feast of each 
saint the faithful went to his particular shrine in the days when Sahak’s 
canons were composed. The dominical feasts were celebrated in the 
churches or “ meeting houses,” as Sahak prefers to call them, reserving 
the name of church for the invisible and spiritual union of the faith¬ 
ful. Many feasts, especially of saints, were kept in wanq , 9 *. c., the 
monasteries and houses of education and shelter which grew up round 
shrines of martyrs. 

4. At commemorations of the dead. Such burial feasts would be 
celebrated in the church, and replaced the old pagan wakes, against 
which the Christian doctors of Armenia incessantly inveighed. Thus 
Sahak’s canon xxi of chap. 3 runs thus : 

9 Answering to the Greek ftopal. 
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Let them not hold carousal in mourning. Let no one hold a wake over 
the dead ; for all such things are devilish. If however anyone disobeys and 
does so, let him be condemned to do penitence at the doors of the holy 
church. 

At such wakes local bards extemporized poems praising the feats of 
the departed, and in a land where a clan was perpetually at feud with its 
neighbors the funeral feast, always a scene of drunkenness, often ended 
in bloodshed. 

These, then, were the feasts and occasions on which animal victims 
might be sacrificed. Other important features may be made out 
from the canons of Sahak with regard to these agapls of sacrificial 
flesh, namely, the following: 

I. A priest alone could present the offering. Thus canon xvii of 

chap. 3, which is part of the earlier document translated from Greek, 
says : “ The priests shall in concert perform the service and the offer¬ 

ing of agapis .” And in canon xix it is laid down that the priest shall 
refuse to offer for any layman who tries to keep the agape in his own 
house under pretence that his is a wanq or rest-house. 

II. “The priests shall in unison perform the rite and the sacrifice 
of the agapis. They shall not venture to present the offering without 
reading the gospel ”— canon xvii of chap. 3. This direction brings out 
the purely religious character of the feast. So Nerses Shnorhali directs 
that the victim shall be eaten with great solemnity, and of like purport is 
an old homily of John Mandakuni, catholicos of East Armenia ca. 480 
A. D.; it is one which regards the agapl, and is entitled: “About 
Fruits and Offerings and Alms.” It condemns those who offered, 
not the best of their flock, but the leanest and toughest for the poor to 
eat in the love-feast. The very best ox, or sheep, or ram you had in 
your fields was to be offered. You might as well present a hog, or a 
dog, or murder a man by way of reconciling God to yourself, as try to 
atone for your sins with skinny and diseased animals. This homilist 
further insists on the necessity of inviting the poor, the stranger, the 
orphan, and widows to the meal of atonement, rather than your own 
friends and relations; especially if the latter are rich and noble. If 
you invite the latter, he says, it is out of vain-glory or in order that 
they may invite you in return. And the text of Luke 14:12-13 is 
appealed to, in citing which it is noticeable that the homilist intro¬ 
duces in verse 13 after So^v the words “for the salvation of thy soul 
we infer that even if he had not the addition in his text, he at any rate 
regarded the dpurrov rj Scinvov of the evangelist as an agapl 9 wherein was 
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eaten by those invited a victim offered by the householder to God in 
expiation of his own sins. But there was no expiatory value in the 
feast, if the rich, and not the poor, were invited. 

For he who feeds the poor and the needy, the stranger and the sick, enter¬ 
tains not man, but Christ; he feeds Christ, clothes Christ, assuages Christ, 
consoles Christ, gives rest to Christ, ministers to Christ. For the Lord’s word 
is not false. 

III. This beautiful homily—which along with its fellows is by some 
critics assigned to Ephrem the Syrian — furthermore implies that the 
love-feast was held by the giver of it in his own home, for we read in 
it this : 

On the day of the reception of the poor and of thy soul, on which day 
sins are expiated, dismiss thy carnal motives, and withal thy carnal friends, 
and admit not a single one of the mighty or of thy carnal friends into thy 
house, lest thou miss forgiveness of thy sins through thy ministering to them, 
through thy paying court to them. 

But in the canons of Sahak, as we have seen, the priest is forbidden 
to celebrate the agapi in private houses; and churches or meeting¬ 
houses for prayer, martyrs* shrines or wanq y 1. e., rest-houses and 
asylums presided over and managed by ascetics are enumerated in 
canon xx of chap. 3, as the only legitimate places wherein not only 
the Easter lamb maybe eaten, but agapes and other feasts held. c Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the animal was slain in church. It was 
brought then, as now, to the door of the church; and there the priest, 
having given it the holy salt to lick, lays one hand on its head and 
cuts its throat with the other. 

IV. Nerses, writing in the twelfth century, rules that the paschal 
iamb might be eaten by the priest and the people either before or after 
other food, as they liked, without offence or scandal. 3 But the canon 
of Sahak, xvii, chap. 3, lays it down that: 

If one of the priests be found guzzling previously to the offering, he shall 
not venture to come to the bread of the offering, but shall be excluded by his 
fellows. 

Whence it is clear that the agape had to be preceded, at any rate 
in case of the clergy, £y a fast. 

(And in the next canon, xviii, we read that): 

Cultivators (that is the peasants as opposed to the nobles, gentry, and 
priests) who have been invited to the agapis, shall communicate (or partici¬ 
pate) in the service and the offering. Previous to the offering they shall not 

3 Opera Venetiis Latins , 1833, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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dare to eat and drink in their houses. If there be anyone that has eaten 
and drunk in his house beforehand, let him not dare to come to the bread of 
the offering, lest there be condemnation of himself and insult to the spiritual 

festival.If any one does attempt so to come, the priests and their fellows 

shall not let him in. For such intemperance is hateful to the church. 

The above canons, while they make it clear that neither priests 
nor laity were to eat apart in their own homes before they came to the 
love-feast, leave us in some doubt as to what is meant by the bread of 
the offering. Was it the eucharist, at the close of the agapi f And 
does the phrase “ the spiritual feast ” refer to it alone or to the agapi 
as well? The phrase “lest there be condemnation of himself” must 
surely imply that “ the bread of the offering ” was the eucharist, yet this 
is not certain, for there is no reference to the cup. The word patarag , 
which I rendered “offering,” is ambiguous, for it means indifferently 
either the animal victim or the eucharistic offering; and the phrase 
matoutzanel patarag , “ to present the offering,” is used no less often of 
the animal sacrifice than of the eucharist. Moreover the animals 
sacrificed were and still are called “dominical” or “appertaining to 
the Lord.” 

Certainly the most natural interpretation of Sahak’s text is to 
refer the words in canon xvii, “the rite and the offering,” to the 
slaying and eating of the animal along with gospel lections, and to 
interpret the bread of the offering as meaning the eucharist. John of 
Odsun (see below p.72) describes the eucharist in contrast with the 
flesh eaten in the agapi as “the spiritual table.” 

A subsequent canon, vii of chap. 4, throws no light on this point. 
It merely distinguishes two sorts of agapis t one in which division is 
made, half of the hide going to the wanq , along with two-thirds of 
the fat, which was used to make candles; and the other called an 
agapi of the priests entire, who then took of the sheep the pelt, tail 
and limb, all the fat and the ventricle. The priest, it would seem, 
need not admit to the latter agapi laymen, but must all sojourners 
in their own or their brethren’s houses, and all are with much 
reverence to eat all the offerings in common. At these priests’ agapis 
all who serve shall eat the bread of the festival which has passed into 
the common stock, and also the bread of the penitents, which in the 
period of quadragesima they make for the repose of the Sabbath or 
Lord’s day. 

There is some obscurity in the above, but the bread of the festival 
seems to refer to the eucharistic bread made for the particular feast, 
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possibly that of Easter, when the priests eat the paschal lamb by 
themselves. 

The importance attached to the presence of the priests in these 
primitive agapis of the Armenian church in itself implies that they 
ended after the primitive fashion with a celebration of the eucharist. 

We need not be surprised at the union in the Armenian church of 
the fourth or fifth century of agape and eucharist. The two institutions 
were, it is true, separated inside the Roman Empire as early as 150 
A. D., within the great or official church. But the old custom 
lingered on in places. Not only was it still usual in Alexandria 
and Egypt in the time of Basil 4 for the eucharist to be celebrated by a 
layman in his own home, but nearly as late as 500, Socrates (H. E. v. 
22) testifies that the native Egyptian church around Alexandria and 
in the Thebaid prepared and partook of the eucharist at eventide after 
a feast in which all sorts of victuals were consumed. In the Arabic 
canons of Hippolytus, Nos. 164 to 167, an agapi is described 
very similar to the Armenian: 

If an agafi takes place or a supper is prepared by someone for the poor 
on Sunday, at the time of the lighting of the lamp, let the deacon get up 
(from table) to light it. But the bishop shall pray over them and over him 
who has invited them. And for the poor is essential the e^xaptarla which is at 
the beginning of the mass. 

This canon must be interpreted in the light of the passage of 
Socrates just cited. An agapi for the dead is provided for in the same 
canon, No. clxix: 

If there is a commemoration for those who are dead, let them take the 
sacrament first, before they sit down, not however on the first day of the 
week. 

In both cases the primitive order of eucharist after agape is inverted. 

Sahak’s canon xvii of chap. 2 perhaps implies that the reading of 
the gospel intervened between the service or rite of the sacrificial 
agapi and the offering of the eucharist. The lection read must have 
been Matt. 26: 26-29, and analogous passages from the other two 
gospels. In the early eighth century in the official Armenian 
church, the eucharist was already separated, although there was perhaps a 
conservative party that still maintained the old usage on the ground 
that Christ did so. Combating this party the patriarch John of Odsun, 
about 718 A. D., writes thus: 

4 Basil, Epist. 93 (iii, 1871). About 350 A. D. 
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O wiseacres, if we are to exactly imitate all that was done by Christ, 
then we must be baptised at thirty years of age, and rise again the third day 
and ascend into heaven on the fortieth day. For so it was Christ’s good will to 
do. Moreover we must communicate in the sacrament after supper at even¬ 
tide, since our Lord laid the foundation for his own new covenant at the very 
time wherein he completed and sealed the old. But nowadays we interpose 
several hours between the fleshly and the spiritual table. 

In an Armenian manuscript in the Paris library (Fonds Arm. 
Suppl. 32, fol. 123V0) is preserved a very beautiful evening prayer for 
use at Dominical feasts, in which an evening eucharist is certainly 
implied and probably an agapS as well. Thus we read in it these 
words: 

We pray of our Lord, Jesus Christ, that as he illuminated at night with the 
rays of the divine light the shepherds with their flocks, so he may illumine 
us also in this night, both his reasonable flock, and the shepherd of his people. 
May he accept the oblation of our words and the offertory of our sacrifices, 
which we offer up by night .... 

And lower down: — 

Accept the prayers of thy servants met together in thy holy and glorious 
name, and graciously look in thy pity on the oblations and offering of sacri¬ 
fices which we present unto thy majesty that lacketh naught. 

The last words leave no doubt that an agape and not the mere 
eucharist is contemplated in the prayer. It is curious that this prayer 
is attributed in the title to the very John Catholicos whose authority we 
just now cited against an evening eucharist. It must be older than 
his age, or else have been composed by him before he became patri¬ 
arch in 718 A. D. 

Of the existence of this old-fashioned usage in the Armenian 
church we have evidence also in the Greek controversialists as late as 
the twelfth century. A renegade Armenian patriarch of the name of 
Isaac has left us a summary of their main tenets evidently taken from 
their own lips, and certainly going back beyond his own age, since it 
comes in earlier sources. It is printed in Combefisius’s Historia Mono - 
thelitarum (Paris, 1648, col. 347), and begins thus: “Christ was thirty 
years of age when he was baptised. Therefore will we baptise no 
one, until he is thirty years of age.” 

It may be observed that the adherents of this tenet were still so 
numerous in the Greek church towards the end of the fourth century 
that Gregory Nazianzen specially directs his fortieth oration “On 
Baptism” against them. 
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After several precepts, very radical because wholly based on the 
New Testament, we read in this document the following: 

Christ has not handed down to us the teaching that we must celebrate the 
sacrament of the bread in church, but in an ordinary house and sitting at a 
common table. Therefore let us not sacrifice the offering of bread in churches, 
nor standing. 

This canon, therefore, like those of Sahak catholicos, mentions 
only the bread and not the cup as well of the sacrament. It is a 
phrase of archaic ring, for Paul also commonly speaks of the sacra¬ 
ment of the primitive church as the “ breaking of bread.” And in 
Acts 2:42; 20:7, 11 and Luke 24: 35 the sacramental meal seems to 
be referred to in the same manner. It was particularly the one loaf 
which symbolized the unity of the faithful, and the more important 
element in the rite stood for the whole. The bread specially sym¬ 
bolized Christ's body. 

The next canon in the document we speak of runs as follows. 
Note that it also does not specially mention the cup: 

It was after supper, when his disciples were sated, that Christ gave them 
to eat of his own body. Therefore let us first eat meats and be sated, and 
then let us partake of the mysteries. 

In the Vatican codex No. not, this canon runs thus: “ It was after 
supper, when his disciples were already sated with the Jewish sacrifice, 
that Christ,” etc. 

Whether this be the original reading or not, it very aptly expresses 
the thought that underlies the Armenian agape . First, the meal of 
sacrificial flesh killed and eaten in strict accord with the Levitical pre¬ 
cepts ; then the Christian sacrament to complete it. So Christ's bap¬ 
tism with the spirit immediately follows and completes — according to 
the early Syrian 7 and Armenian fathers—the Johannine baptism with 
water. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the Basilian lit¬ 
urgy of the eucharist which was used in the Armenian church in the 
fifth and sixth centuries has this reading in the narrative of the Insti¬ 
tution : 

Likewise also the cup, after supper , of the fruit of the vine he took, 
mixt, blessed, gave thanks, gave to his elect disciples and apostles. 8 

6 The words “nor standing” are missing in Combefisius’s text. I add them from 
Cod. Vatic., grae C. 1101, f. 259. 

7 See for example Aphraates, Demonstr. xii, ch. 10. 

•See Dashean, Sacramentaries of Armenia , Vienna, 1897 (in Armenian), p. 138. 
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The liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites makes the same addition : “and 
likewise also the cup after he had supped”* 

In the old eighth century Greek text of Basil’s liturgy the words 
italicised, although of course drawn from the New Testament, have 
vanished. Yet the same feature survives, and in a truer position, in 
the “ Byzantine Liturgy before the Eighth Century,” 10 as reconstructed 
from the fathers by Mr. Brightman : 

In mystic wise then he sacrificed himself, when, with his own hands after 
the supper he took bread, blessed, shewed it forth and broke it, having 
mingled himself with the symbol. Likewise also the cup of the fruit of the 
vine he mixt, etc. 

Here the words “after supper,” come in connection with the first 
of the elements to be blessed, so as to clearly refer to the paschal sup¬ 
per which has gone before. In the other forms it comes with the sec¬ 
ond element blessed, with the wine, because, in some old texts of the 
New Testament followed by those who first composed these liturgies 
the cup is mentioned first. It was then transposed with the bread in 
the course of the development of the liturgical texts. 

It is obvious that there was much point in retaining this reference 
to the preceding supper of sacrificial flesh in religious communions 
which, like the old Armenian, retained that supper, as a preliminary 
to the eucharist. 

The canon books of the Armenians often refer to the sacrifice of 
animals. Thus in the apocryphal canons of St. Thaddeus, “ which he 
made when he baptised the citizens of Edessa,” we have the following : 

12.The apostle said: When the bishop sets up the altar (i. e. t in 

a newly built church) it is proper on the same day to slay victims, bulls and 
rams and sheep; as Solomon did when he built his temple, and set up the 
altar; and it was pleasing to God, and the Lord snuffed up the sweet smell. 

These canons of Thaddeus or Addai are a compilation made per¬ 
haps as late as 700 A. D., from the Armenian version of the Syriac 
teaching of the apostles, which is in turn a forgery of about 380 A. D. 

The so-called canons of St. Philip are of similar origin, but of ear¬ 
lier date. They are only eight in number, and Nos. 2 to 5 concern 
animal sacrifice. They are as follows: 

2. That it is not right to barter a dog for a sheep and then offer the sheep 
in sacrifice. Canon: If a dog be bartered against a sheep, let not the sheep 
be sacrificed, for it is the price of a dog. 

9 See Brightman, Liturgies , p. 87. m Ibid., p. 529, from St. Eutychius. 
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3. An ass bartered against a sheep and sold for silver shall be sacrified. 
Canon: An ass, if he be bartered against a sheep or against silver, shall be 
sacrificed (the sheep) ; for it was hallowed by the Lord sitting upon it. But 
it shall not itself be eaten. 

The word bracketed is an intrusion. This canon proves that a 
donkey might be presented in sacrifice, yet not eaten ; so answering to 
the holokautdma or whole-burnt offering of the Jews. With such a sacri¬ 
fice the idea of alms-giving could not be associated. It was wholly a 
gratification of the Deity. 

4. About not slaying (as a victim) unclean animals and taking their pelt. 
Canon : [But they who slay (as victim) it (the ass) and sell its coat, shall be 
excluded from the church.] And all who shall slay (as victims) the unclean 
among wild animals and brutes, and sell their coats to the heathen and eat the 
money, it is as if one should eat a dog. Let them be excluded from church, 
for the custom is a heathen one. 

The words in square brackets must be an intrusion, and in any case 
belong not to this, but to the preceding canon j of which, however, 
they do not contradict the sense, for the word, translated “slay,” has 
a ritual sense, and does not mean to kill in general, but to slay as a 
sacrificial victim. For the ass might be offered as a sacrifice or 
patarag , but not eaten in a sacrificial meal. 

5. About those who hunt clean (or holy) animals, and eat them without 
(ritual) slaying of them, and snatch the pelt of the carcass. Canon : Hunters 
who have snared pure animals, and having wounded them, have eaten them 
without (ritual) slaying, shall be excluded from church. But also, if they 
shall have flayed them, or merely touched their dead bodies. For this is a 
vice of heathen madness. 

What exactly was the heathen custom referred to we cannot tell. 
But it is clear that in Christian Armenia a “ pure ” animal, fit for sacri¬ 
fice at the church door, could not without scandal be killed except in 
due ritual form, /. not by strangulation, but with the holy knife of 
the priest. The directions about the hide in these canons are intended 
also to secure his perquisites to the priest. Other canons, less ambi¬ 
tiously ascribed to St. Basil of Caesarea, enact that no animals taken 
in the chase, or by violence, are fit for sacrificial use. The more 
important of these will be cited later on. 

Let us now turn to the various rites themselves. These were the 
rite of: 

1. The Paschal lamb. The rite is entitled in the manuscripts: 
The canon of blessing the lamb of the tabernacle (or booths) of Zatik 
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(/. e. t Easter). It is a simple rite, a single psalm being sung, No. 65, 
vs. 14 to the end, followed by a prayer: 

Lord of feasts and God of all vows, who ever replenishest with thy 
blessings them that fear thee, accept the lamb of sacrifice which we offer 
up to thee. Increase and multiply the household of thy servant, as thou 
didst that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Let this sacrifice be for thee a 
reconciling like the sacrifice of Abel. And at all times do we offer unto thee 
a sacrifice that is favorable and reasonable. And to thee may we give praise 
and glory, to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever more. Amen. 

Perhaps because the Paschal lamb may be killed and eaten in a pri¬ 
vate household as well as in church, the above rite is not found in the 
oldest codices of the Armenian Encologion, which only contains rites 
celebrated in church. The patriarch Nerses (died 1175)” has left a 
description of the feast as it was celebrated in his day on Easter Sun¬ 
day. 

The priest shall bless the salt with Christ’s cross, reciting over it the 
appointed psalm and prayers; and shall give it to the animal to eat, that, as 
it is written, it may be purified by the words of God and by prayer. For, 
although it is pure by nature, yet when it is to be offered to God, it must be 
made still purer. They shall cut the throat of the lamb wherever it suits 
best to do so. 

Nerses then proceeds to condemn the popular practice of collecting 
the blood of the lamb and eating it, on the ground that to do so is as 
bad as to eat the flesh of an animal that died by strangling. For God 
said to Noe : Ye shall not eat the flesh along with the blood. His words 
demonstrate that orthodox Armenians only ate Kosher meat, as pre¬ 
scribed by the first Christian council of Jerusalem. The precept of 
the New Testament on this point is somewhat arbitrarily set aside by 
modern Christians. The Armenians took it seriously. Nerses also 
condemns the custom of smearing the lintels with the blood of the 
lamb; but in spite of his exhortations this practice still goes on in 
Armenia, not only at the sacrifice of the Easter lamb, but on ail occa¬ 
sions of animal sacrifice. The church walls are also smeared with it, 
and Greek writers record that even a cross was not holy among the 
Armenians, till it had been dipped in the blood of a matal or animal 
victim.” 

” Opera Latine , Venice, 1833, vol. I, p. 49. 

“Combefisius, in his notes on Constit. Apostol ., lib. II, chap. 24, cites a document 
“About the Impious Cult of the Armenians” ascribed to St. Nikon (1059-67) from 
the Paris MS., 1818, as follows: d\\& /cal rd vofu/cd axc 8 dy 1rdrra, A Karrjpy^&rjcay, 
eUr&ri reXourc. (Mover 1 7 dp rdw dfxvdv rf fiey&X'o Kvpia/cy, xal rds <p\idi xplowrt, koI rd 
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The lamb, continues Nerses, is to be roasted, and his due portion 
given to the priest as an oblation to God. The rest might be eaten 
before or after other food as they chose, without offense. We infer 
that it was still a popular custom in Armenia, as elsewhere, to eat 
the lamb fasting, and follow it up with the eucharist. In ecclesi¬ 
astical history we can usually learn better what was the old religious 
custom from the prohibitions of a prelate than from the positive 
directions laid down by him. 

The other sacrificial rites occupy much room in an Armenian 
Enchologion. In the oldest codex I know of, one of the ninth century 
in Venice, the first in order is: 

2. The canon of blessing a dominical sacrifice. This was a vic¬ 
tim vowed to God, as an offering for sin or release from sickness. 
The animal, so the rubric directs, shall be brought to the church door, 
and in front of the cross. They lay scarlet and cotton wool on the 
victim, and cover it with a red garment. But the victim must be 
without blemish and a yearling, in order to be acceptable to God. 

This is, I think, the meaning of the rubric of this manuscript, as 
of most others which I have consulted. Such directions were, how¬ 
ever, already disapproved of by Nerses in the twelfth century, and he 
forbade his priests to follow “the injunctions placed by ignorant 
priests in the rubrics, namely, to dress up the auimals in red garments, 
and entwine their horns with fillets, according to the old law.” It is 
evident that he shrank from the criticism of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who constantly cast in the teeth of the Armenians their “Jewish” 
blood-offerings. 

Over the animal thus arrayed are to be sung Psalms 31, 33, 50. 
The deacon then cries : Let us pray in faith and concord, etc. Then 
after giving of praise, begins the canon proper, viz.: Psalm 19, vss. 3 ff. 

There follow these lections: Lev., chap. 1; 2 Kings 6:7-19; Isaiah 
56:6-7; Peter {sic) Cath. Ep. (=Hebrews) 13:10-16; Luke 14: 

6 <rr& to6tov Kalorra, rrfpovai rbw x 0 ®* roO atparot tit rinrow Ka0apalov .... k al 

fjJw rot /cal inrip tQw wticpQw Bvfflat trpof}&Ttow /cal fioQw votoOtri* /cal 06 k dXXwr ifyoOrrcu 
<rt* 0 fyre<r 0 ai rbw rt 0 wt&ra tl pit 4w ro?f rplroit a food /cat roct iwwdro it, /cal rwaapaxbaroit 
al TOia&rau Bwrlcu hrirt\ta0(bci. 1 rpb Si rod tv0t}woi tA rotaOra Biipara, Skat h rcvXo- 
yoGwrtt, els rpoflfw adroit bibbaar /cal pdw to * /cal dr 1 ract /ce^aXcut a frrQw, e&x&t riwat 
hrikiyovai, koI ovtw o’fdfrvo’iw. bvoparl^ovci bi rbt rotadrat (hxrlat MardXia. This 
writer, whether he was Nikon or not, knew what he was writing about The victims 
were slain at the grave, and the Armenian Enchologia provide prayers for recitation 
at the tomb. In these it asked that God will keep the graves sealed and shut, so that 
evil demons may not come near and molest the dead. The original purport of such 
rites was, of course, to check revenanis. 
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12-15. It may be observed of these lections that they contain the 
gist of all that the Bible has to say, both in favor of and against 
animal sacrifice. Having, as it were, weighed the pros and cons , the 
priest then begins the rite itself with a long prayer, in which he 
beseeches God to accept the sacrifice promised, and now offered, and 
to regard it with the same favor with which he erewhile regarded the 
holy offertories of the forefathers of the Armenian church, whom he 
rescued and freed from the false and vain and polluting sacrifices of 
pagan madness. The prayer recites how by God’s command Moses 
instituted sacrifice of victims selected from the flocks and herds before 
the door of the tabernacle of witness, and how the priest and Levite 
laid his hand upon their heads, and shed their blood on God’s holy 
altar. But all this, so the prayer continues, was but a shadow of 
things to come. God, through his prophets, cried : “ I accept not 
the fat of your bulls, but tender the sacrifice of praise to God, and 
with willing heart offer to God a bloodless sacrifice,” etc. After this 
disclaimer, the prayer continues : 

Incline, O Lord, to our offering, and accept it from our hands, as thou 
didst the holocaust of rams and bulls, and of countless fat lambs. Grant 
our petitions, that we be not the scorn of our enemies, but may rejoice in thy 
salvation, etc. 

3. In the oldest codex there follows the Blessing of the Salt. This 

rite consists of Psalm 66 : “ O God, have mercy on us,” and a short 

prayer beseeching the Lord in his mercy “ to bless this salt, to the end 
that all things with which it may be mingled shall be for us unto holi¬ 
ness of expiation and for remission of sins.” 

4. There follows: The Canon of Winning Repose of Souls or 
Commemoration of the Dead. 

First they sing the psalm : Blessed is he whose sins are forgiven ; 
then Psalms 36, 37, 40; then a prayer beginning: We fall down 
before thee, kindly and merciful God, and ask for pity of Thee with 

all our hearts, even as Thou didst promise to Thy servants. 

Then follow these lections: Proverbs 319-12; Acts 14:14-18; 1 
Peter 4:6, 7 ; Luke 19 :1-10. 

Then the priest offers a long prayer, in which we read this: 

Accept in thy pity this sacrifice, which we offer, who believe in thee, as a 
commemoration of those who are fallen asleep in thy name. For thou art 
our God, who didst establish in our hearts the hope of resurrection as the 
reward of good to all those who shall have faith in the advent of thine only- 
born. 
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The repose of the dead and the welfare of those who assist at this 
feast are prayed for. It is instructive to note that in the twelfth 
century it was still the popular belief in Armenia that the eucharist 
was of little or no avail for the dead, unless accompanied by the 
slaying of animal victims. Nerses sternly condemns such a belief in 
a description of the rite which must be quoted: 

Let the rite of immolation, in case anyone desire to perform it in memory 
of the fallen asleep in Christ be thus conducted. Let the priests, be they 
one or more, meet at the door of the church along with the master of the 
oblation (/. e. t the layman who presents the sacrifice). And let them lay salt 
before the holy cross, and duly recite the written psalms aad offices, and read 
through the lections and prayers with much reverence, and with devout 
heart mention the name of him that sleepeth, and beseech the Lord to for¬ 
give him his sins. Then shall they hold out the salt to the animal, immo¬ 
late it and give the statutory parts to the priest. With what is left, however, 
they shall first feed the hungry and needy, and then, if aught remain, their 
friends and relations. And, except on the first day of the week, they shall 
not keep any part of it as food for their household on the following days, 
because it has been offered to God. Let no one, however, foolishly say that 
without immolation of a victim, the sacrifice of Christ is of no avail for the 
deceased; for it is the greatest impiety to propound that opinion. The 
sacrifices of animals have, in fact, no more utility in gaining favor for the 
living or the dead, than the giving of alms. 

The salt, Nerses informs us in the sequel, “ permeates the victim’s 
body, and purifies it from the later curse, so that it receives the 
primeval blessing, and becomes meet to be offered to God.” 

5. In the same codex follows another rite of similar import with 
the last entitled: “Blessing of a dominical table and of the sacrifice.” 
In the prayer God is asked “to accept and bless the vow of this sacri¬ 
fice, as he did that of Abel, of Noe and of Abraham, and to remember 
the souls of the departed along with the saints in His Glory.” 

In some manuscripts, but seldom in very old ones, we find a rite 
of sacrificing fowls, both chickens and doves. The rite must be an 
old one, for in the canons of Basil 13 we read as follows: 

Of animals caught in the chase, let no one presume to choose a Matal (or 
victim), but only the dove and other birds. 

The reference must be to birds caught by the hawker. The next 
two canons of Basil, already referred to, may be quoted here: 

Of the same:—Let no one presume to make a Matal of an animal sur¬ 
prised and strangled in a noose. 

* 3 Cited in Bodly Marsh, MS. Arm., 467. 
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Of the same:—A man shall offer the very animal that he has vowed to 
the Lord. But if it inopportunely fall into a trap, he shall give it salt and 
distribute it among the poor. 

In the very ancient Armenian document which enumerates the 
various rites of that church and names their authors, the rites of 
offering dominical victims and of the blessing of the salt is attributed 
to St. Justus, the fourth bishop of Jerusalem in succession to St. James. 
On what this very old tradition rested, we cannot now ascertain, but 
it indicates that the early Armenian fathers regarded these rites as of 
Judaeo-Christian origin. They were incessantly reviled by the Greeks 
for their “Jewish sacrifices.” 

These Armenians, enemies of God, writes the renegade Isaac Catholi- 
cos, M have revived and renewed the Jewish sacrifices, and they sacrifice bulls 
and sheep and lambs, hoping thereby to obtain remission of their sins. They 
fix their hopes on these victims and think they are hallowed by partaking of 
them. It is in such sacrifices as these, and not in the body and blood of Christ 
that they make their boast. How are they not openly Jews and enemies of 
Christ ? . . . . They have afresh ceased to have hope in the light of Christ’s 
body, and fix it on the shadow of the law. They openly deny our redemp¬ 
tion through Christ. 

And in the next chapter (col. 356) the same author declares that 
the Armenians 

Regarded even the emblem of the cross as incomplete and unavailing in 
itself. They therefore had found a way of hallowing it, namely by Jewish 
sacrifices, as if it were unclean, and till they had so hallowed it they refused 
to adore it ... . They used first the cross to hallow their victims and then 
their victims to hallow the cross. 

All the time that the Byzantines were thus reviling the Armenians, 
the incriminated rites found a place in their own Euchologia, and 
continued to be copied. While we are grateful to them for preserv¬ 
ing so interesting a phase of the religion, we yet cannot acquit them 
of the charge of perfidy towards the Armenians. 

In the Barberini collection at Rome is an uncially written Eucholo- 
gion of the eighth century, which was laid on the table at the council 
of Florence by the Greek delegates as an authoritative exposition of 
their occasional rites. On p. 449 in this codex as also in two of the 
most ancient Euchologia of the monastery of Grotto Ferrata, we find a 
“ prayer for the sacrifice of bulls,” in which we read the following: 

O thou who in place of thy beloved Isaak didst accept the ram from the 

14 See Invectiva in Armtnios in Combesis's Hest. Monothel. col. 352. 
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atriarch Adam, and didst accept and wast well pleased with the widow's 
ffering laid before thee. 15 Thou hast also commanded us thy sinful 
nd unworthy servants to offer sacrifices of irrational animals and birds in 
>ehalf of our souls; do thou, Lord, king that lovest mankind, accept the 
ffering of these thy servants laid before thee* 5 in commemoration of this thy 
loly one, and deign to lay it up in thy heavenly treasures; bestowing on 
hem plenteously enjoyment of the goods of this world of thine along with 
ill things that are to their interest. Fill full their granaries with fruit, corn, 
ind wine and oil, and make their souls worthy to be full of faith and 
‘ighteousness. Multiply their beasts and flocks. (For him) in whose behalf 
hey bring to thee as ransom and in requital this animal, for sacrifice, let its 
at be as an acceptable fragrancy before thy holy glory, and the shedding of 
ts blood bread of the richness of pity.* Let the offering of its flesh be a heal- 
ng of bodily sufferings. For not idly is this our task performed, but in 
commemoration of thy holy sufferings. 

The same codex on p. 462 has a “prayer of the lamb” of similar 
tendency with the above but much shorter. This is also found in a 
Grotto Ferrata Euchologion I\ B. 10 and in the Bodleian cod. Gr. 
Auct. E. 5. 13. Another Grotto Ferrata codex, A.VI.7, contains a prayer 
for the sacrifice of bulls and horses and other animals. The codex 
T. B. 10 also contains another prayer “for the blessing of the lamb 
and meats of the Pascha,” in which the fatted calf slain in honor of 
the return of the prodigal son is represented as a sacrifice offered by 
command of his father. In the same spirit, as we saw above, John 
Mandakuni represents the feast in Luke 14:13 as a sacrificial feast 
given by a householder to the poor in expiation of his own sins. 

In the Iberian or Georgian church of the Caucasus, which, ever 
since the middle of the sixth century, when it split off from the 
Armenian, has been in communion with Byzantium, the custom of 
sacrificing animals has ever been in vogue no less than in the Armen¬ 
ian. In Georgia also, so I have heard, as in Armenia, it is a pious 
duty to set up a huge block of stone in front of the church door, 
apparently as an altar. In Armenia the Christian church is the rcog- 
nized and only possible place of sacrifice in a district, and even the 
Mahomedans, when they wish to keep a vow made in sickness or 
distress, bring their animal to the Christian priest for him to sacrifice 
in the narthex of his church. 

*5 /card rpbdtaiv. 

16 inrip oD TpoatpipovcLP eoi rb drrlXvrpor rot drrucaraXXdyfuiTOi {uov robrov, dvela 
7 tr 4 <r$w <rr 4 ap airrov art Bvfilafta Sticrbr, irdnriow rfjs dylat, <rov* 4 ) Si T0 ^ 

aXfiarot abroi Aproi TibrrfTOi fX 4 ovi. if 8 i tu>w tcpcww axnov ffwparucQv ra$rjpdrtap tafia. 
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In east Syria the rite of animal sacrifice has no more died out than 
in these countries. Archdeacon McLean in his account of his 
missionary labors among the Nestorians of Urumiah alludes to one 
church, where he heard that as many as two hundred sheep are sacri¬ 
ficed in a single year. In answer to my enquiries on the subject one 
of the clergymen who is laboring among them — not in order to con¬ 
vert them from their ancient faith, but in order to instruct and solace 
them in their lives of hardship and persecution — has sent me a letter 
full of interesting particulars, from which I venture to cite the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs: 

“sacrifice” of animals. 



I have not a copy of “ The Catkolicos of the East ** here, but I suppose 
the church alluded to as a place where two hundred sheep per annum are 
sacrificed, must be Mar Sergis, near Str. Mussulmans as well as Syrians 
bring offerings there—handkerchiefs, sheep, etc. In the Turkish mountains 
there is not, as far as I can hear, any special church where “sacrifices*' are 
offered. Even at the great churches, such as Mar Giwirgis of Lfwan, Mar 
Zay*a of Jllu, Mar Sawa of Tyari, and Rabban Pithyun of Tkhuma, where people 
assemble in great numbers for their festivals, or which they visit in fulfilment 
of a vow, it is unusual to have “sacrifices** of animals. Of course, great pro¬ 
vision of meat and other food is made for the visitors at festivals, partly by 
the (churchwarden) Sirdir, who is enjoying the usufruct of the church lands, 
etc.; partly by some persons, who either by the custom of their family, or in 
fulfilment of a vow, contribute a sheep, or com, or dairy produce; but there is 
nc^rifice or killing of the animals ceremoniously before the church door, 
except in rare instances, which I will speak of presently. 

If a person visits, for instance, the church of St. John at Shmuntnis, in 
hopes of his rheumatism being cured, he will of course take a present of 
incense, or wax tapers, or a hanging for the church; and he might give a 
sheep to a church which has sheep, or he might “sacrifice" a sheep by way 
of alms to the poor. 17 

At Mar Audishu in Tal, there is a hole through the wall through which, 
either on the festival, or on any day, a man or woman will creep. Some of 
them (they creep one by one) are “held ’’ by the Saint, and cannot move back¬ 
wards or forwards, whereupon they promise sums of money (rarely), or a 
mule, or a sheep, and so on, till the Saint, often passing by expensive objects 
and accepting a poorer offering, lets them go. This “holding** is a sign 
that their petition is accepted, and that a child will be bom to them. 

Other churches shew in various ways on people who treat them with 
contempt. For instance, I was nearly thrown from my mule and only saved 
by its owner holding me up, my hat fell off and my stethoscope was chipped, 

17 1 am only narrator , not defender, nor explainer, nor attacker. 
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s soon as we came in sight of this Mar Audishu; whereupon a priest who 
as walking with me apologized for not having warned me to dismount, as all 
lust walk while opposite that church. The Church of Beth Khanya (pr. Kha- 
anya) in Gundiktha, and some others are fatal to false swearers. They shew 
by killing or wounding within forty days the litigant who has sworn to 
'bat is untrue, or his family, or his sheep, etc., according to the formula of 
is imprecation. 18 

But none of these or similar things are related to sacrifices. 

At any church a man may make an offering. A man’s son is ill, and he 
promises to such and such a church a curtain, or a sheep, etc., if his son gets 
veil. Here in Qudshanis at any rate, two sheep were given as a “ sacrifice ” 
o beg the driving away of the locusts. This was preceded by three days’ fast- 
ng from all but vegetable food, and absolute fasting till midday, and by a 
telebration of the Holy Communion. But I do not think that anybody— 
perhaps there are some — thinks of the sheep as a M sacrifice,” but as an 
ilms done to the poor to please God, for all almsgiving is looked upon here, 
is in the New Testament, as a cause for which God will be favorable to the 
giver. The sheep are slain before the church because the alms deed is a 
solemn act done before God. So on certain known days the House of Mar 
Shimun, and on one or two days certain families, distribute at the church 
door, to the communicants as they come out, bread and meat, bread andmar- 
tukha , or in the fast, dry bread; and on some of those days the rest of the 
sheep, etc., are eaten by all comers in the Patriarch’s house. 1 am assured 
that these are all instances of the carrying out of vows to give alms, whether 
made years ago, or fro hoc vice , and that there is no idea of supplementing 
the sacrifice of Calvary, or of the altar, whichever one may please to call it. 
I must say that it appears to me that all are made sharers in the almsgiving, 
or in the petition, or the thanksgiving, of the donor of the sheep, or of the 
martukha (flour and mishkha boiled together), because portions are given 
and even sent to all the communicants, or to all the houses. 

I think I have heard the word sacrifice (J-m^j) used hereof this offering of 
the sheep. But I am told that it is not used here by people speaking in their 
ordinary way, and certainly the usual word is “ vow ” flr^) and the verb is 
“promised” (cn^nnte). It maybe that the person who spoke to me of 
was condescending to my ignorance of Syriac and used an Urmi 
expression. 

Petros says that if you ask a man if he calls them offerings he will 

(if he has heard the word) probably say 11 yes,” as he would if you had asked 
if they were lyJ, just as you can make a child say he loves his father best, or 
his mother, as you please to put it to him. 

In some places, when there is a celebration of the Holy Communion on 
18 At the expiration of the term, the now justified man will be formally declared 
free by the priest, and will make an offering to the church of two and one-half 
piastres. 
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behalf of a dead person, sheep are also killed and their meat distnbu: 
such a case a priest prays over the sheep, which are then killed by a c 
(Sec our edition of the Anldha, p. Vx.) 

On Easter Monday a man promises something, in order that tb« 
may plead at the eucharist for the repose, etc., of the soul of ithe d< 
whom the man has in his mind, that the merciful promise made to tr 
tent thief may avail for him. Then a deacon for someone on the d 
back, that lay feet touch not the holy ground) enters the sanctuary, pt 
ing the thief, and the departed friend, as received into Paradise. 

The parent of the first of several children at a baptism 
a few shillings, a sheep, etc., to the church. 

Another form of vow is the vow to go yourself, or to send your s* 
take your babv, to a certain church. At the time of fulfilling the pron 
will kill and distribute sheep to the poor and the communicants, < 
bread for them, or give a robe, handkerchief, or bracelet to the churc 

These offerings of what can be eaten seem to be not only alms, 
a love-feast, or a fellowship. 

I add the following from an article on the Tyari contrib 
F. N. H. to No. 48 (July, 1902) of the Assyrian Mission Q; 
Paper, published by the Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian 
tians: 

There is in the valley a well-known spring, which for some re 
other, is gradually drying up. It was agreed, something must be 
remedy this. On a certain day at the beginning of the year, large 1 
of people went up to this spring and there offered an animal sacrifice 
Then thev gathered round the slain victim and feasted on it, brn 
thetr feast bread and wine, and rice, and other kinds of food. Th 
th.ng was done as a religious act. It is quite true to say that 
thought of this people in distress, or public calamity, is of God. A] 
ver^ good ; but see how they approach God — with the sacrifice of 
ar.d with this thev hope to conciliate God, or as thev express it, '* 
God w /..ing from them.” 

Turning to the Western world we detect everywhere the 
during centuries of animal sacrifices, especially at the Passes 
Greek Christendom the Paschal lamb is killed and eaten with , 
ceremonv and regularity as in Armenia. And Nerses Shnorh. 
whom we have quoted so much, asserts' 9 that Gregory the IIlu 
did not of his own initiative institute the custom of sacriti- 
paschal lamb, but took it from the Roman church, and ha 
down to the Armenians, just as it was performed all over the 
of Europe. For in Europe, Nerses says, it is more regarded tl 

n L. L\ jx 4t>- 
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us. For the lamb is roasted, and placed under the altar on the day of 
Pascha at the time of the Mass, and after communicating in the sacra¬ 
ment, the priests divide the lamb and give each his portion, and they 
eat it inside the church before taking any profane food. 

Here Nerses asserts that in Europe they eat the lamb after the 
eucharist; but three hundred years or more earlier we know from 
Walafrid Strabo (ca., 850 A. D.) taht themore primitive fashion 
still went on, though under condemnation, of eating the lamb before 
and not after the eucaharist. Walafrid’s own opinion of course was, 
“that the simple offering of bread and wine suffices for the faithful 
instead of different rites of sacrifice,” but he notes that the old sacri¬ 
fices continued, in these words: 

Unde quorundam simplicium error de Judaicamm superstitionum semi- 
nario natus, et ad nostra usque tempora quaedam uetustatis extendens vestigia, 
iam ex magna parte sapientium studio cempressusest. Et sicubi adhuc pemici- 
osum hujus pestis germen reuirescere fuerit comprobatum, mucrone spiritali, 
radicitus est amputandum: ilium dico errorem quo quidam agni carnes in 
pascha, iuxta uel sub altari eas ponentes, benedictione propria consecrabant 
et in ipsa resurrectionis die ante ceteros corporales cibos de ipsis carnibus 
percipiebant. Cuius benedictionis series adhuc a multis habetur. Quod quam 
sit supernacuum et a sacramentis Christianae perfection^ abhorrens, facile 
perspicit qui ueraciter intelligit quod Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus 
(1 Cor. v.) et uult epulari non in fermento veteri, sed in azymis sinceritatis et 
ueritatis (ibid.) 

The phrase in the above, that they eat the lamb before partaking 
of other corporeal food is perhaps unfairly pressed, if we take it to 
mean that the lamb preceded the Eucharist. It probably did so, for 
the next section in Walafrid is entitled : 

Non ab aliis quam a ieiunis communicandum. 

In this we read : 

Hoc quoque commemorandum uidetur quod ipsa Sacramenta interdum 
ieiuni, interdum pransi percepisse leguntur, ut legitur in canonibus concilii 
Africani, capitulo octauo, his uerbis: 44 ut sacramenta altaris non nisi a ieiunis 
hominibus celebrentur, excepto uno die anniversario quo coena Domini cele- 
bratur” et reliqua. Isti quidem eo die post prandium communicandum esse 
censebant, quia Dominus post legalis paschae coenam, Noui Testamenti sacra¬ 
menta legitur discipulis tradidisse.* 0 

I append an English version of the passages cited from Walafrid : 

Thus there sprang up out of the seed-plot of Judaic superstitions the error 
of certain simple-minded people, which has led to the continuance up to our 

90 De Rebus Ecelesiasticis , capita 18, 19. Migne P. L. t 114 cols. 938-939. 
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own days of certain vestiges of the old time, and has now to a great 
been put down by the zeal of the better instructed. And the time ha 
for this mischievous and pestilential plant to be cut down at the rei 
with the spiritual sword, wherever it can be proved to be springing up 
I allude to the form of error according to which certain persons were 
Easter to consecrate with special rites of benediction the lamb's flesh, 
it beside or under the altar, and used to partake of the flesh itself on t 
day of the resurrection before any other food passed their lips. This 
benediction is still kept up by many. How superfluous it is, and hot 
opposed to the sacraments of Christian perfection, is eksily perceived 
one who truly realizes that Christ our Passover has deem slam, a 
therefore desires to feast not off the old leaven, but off the azymes c 
and truth. 

That only the fasting shall communicate :— 

Of this precept we must take note, because we read about the sac 
that people took them sometimes fasting, sometimes after supper, 
read in the canons of the African council, chap, viii, as follows : " Tb 
ments of the altar shall be celebrated by persons fasting and by non 
with the exception of the single day, which is the anniversary of the i 
tion of the Lord’s Supper," etc. Those who framed this canon were c 
of opinion that on that day communion was to be after the repast, 
the Lord, so we read, delivered to his disciples the sacraments of t 
Testament after the supper of the legal passover. 

Nor was it only the Paschal offering that survived. Of 
gious customs those connected with death are the longest liv 
therefore we are not astonished to read in Augustine’s Cor\ 
how his mother, St. Monica, pinned her faith to offerings of f< 
the dead, and it needed all the influence of her loved Amt 
Milan to make her discontinue her African practice of going rc 
the shrines of the martyrs with her porringer full of porridg< 
with bread and wine.” However, these humble parentalia invc 
killing of victims. In the Greek church the same custom prevaile 
the name of the KdXv/ 2 ot K oiprjOivTwv, a prayer for the consccr 
which is given in Goar, RituaU Graecorum fKd. 1647, P* 66 
Armenia saucer-like excavations are regularly made at the corn 
tombstone for the reception of meats and drinks for the deac 
with whom it is also the habit in Armenia to bury their most 1 
books, especially copies of the gospel, in Georgia their jewels, 
if they be ladies. According to the Wisdom of Ahikar it was b 
pour out your wine over the tombs of the saints than to drink i 
company of fools. 

"Augustine, Confessionum vi., 2, II. 
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Walafrid Strabo, in the work already alluded to, reminds us 
(chap. 18) that “in the first ages of the church there were some who 
were accustomed to offer other kinds of oblations ” than the mere 
eucharistic elements. This, he says, is clear from the canons, espe¬ 
cially from those of the Apostles, in the third chapter of which is 
written as follows : 

If any bishop or presbyter against the ordinance of the Lord offer on the 
altar in sacrifice certain other things, such as either honey or milk or instead 
of wine fermented liquor {pro vino siceram), and certain prepared meats, 
either birds or other animals or vegetables, he contravenes the ordinances of 
the Lord and shall be deposed for a suitable time. 

And in the fourth canon : 

It shall not be allowed to offer anything at the altar except new blades 
of com, and grapes, and oil for the lamps, and incense at the time when the 
holy oblation is being celebrated. 

As, therefore (concludes Walafrid), certain things are forbidden to be 
offered, it is clear from the above that these things were used as oblations by 
some, although irregularly. 

Among the letters of Pope Gregory the Great is one {lib. XI, 
ep . 76) written early in the seventh century to Mellitus, Bishop of 
London, full of wise directions as to the best way of converting our 
forefathers to the new religion. This pope had begun by advising 
King Ethelbert to destroy the pagan temples, but had made the dis¬ 
covery that such fanaticism did not advance the cause of Christianity. 
Accordingly in this letter he counsels Mellitus only to destroy the 
idols, but not not the fana idolorum . These fanes are simply to be 
sprinkled with consecrated water, altars are to be set up in them, and 
relics deposited in them. 

If the fanes are well built, they must be changed from being places of 
the cult of demons to places of worship of the true God. In this way the 
people themselves will see that their fanes are not destroyed, and will dismiss 
from their hearts their error, and coming to know and adore the true God 
will flock more familiarly to places to which they were accustomed to go. 

(Then Gregory continues): And as they are accustomed to slay in sacri¬ 
fice to the demons a great many oxen, you must take up this custom also and 
make up for them out of it some new ceremony. For instance, on the day of 
dedication or on the birthdays of the holy martyrs whose relics are laid in 
these places, the people must make their booths of branches of trees around 
the fanes which are now altered into churches, and celebrate the festival 
with religious banquets. But they must not any more immolate the animals 
to the devil, but in praise of God shall they kill them and with a view to eat- 
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ing them themselves. And they shall, when they have eaten and are fall, 
tender their thanks to the Giver of all things. In this way their gaudies 
(gaudia) will be left to them so far as externals go, and at the same time they 
will be able to better appreciate the joys that are of the inner man (inUriora 
gaudio,). For with such obstinate people yon cannot cut off old habits all at 
once. That is certain. A man who is trying to rise to the heights of religion 
must lift himself up step by step, but not by great leaps. 

These convivia religiosa conceded by the Pope Gregory to our fore¬ 
fathers correspond exactly to the a gapes of the Armenian church, and 
the words donator i omnium de satietate sua gratias refer ant may imply 
that the grace after the eating of the beef took the form of the 
eucharist. 

There are several passages also in the correspondence of Boniface 
of Maintz and of his contemporaries. Popes Gregory and Zachariah, 
from which we can infer that the Celtic missionaries on the continent 
allowed the same latitude to their converts. Thus in the eleventh 
epistle of Zachariah® addressed to Boniface we have this passage : 

Pro sacrilegis itaque presbyteris, ut scripsisti, qui tauros et hircos diis 
paganorum immolabant manducantes sacrificia mortuorum, habentes et pol- 
lutum ministerium, ipsi que adulteri esse inuenti sunt et defuncti; modo vero 
incognitum esse, utrum baptizantes trinitatem dixessent annon. 

Boniface’s own letter to which Zachariah’s is an answer is lost, but 
the context proves that the sacrilegious presbyters who were in the 
habit of immolating bulls and goats to the gods of the pagans, eating 
the sacrifices of the dead, were no other than the evangelists of the 
Celtic church, who were still in the eighth century a thorn in the side 
of Rome. They were doubtless only making the same concessions to 
the old cults which Mellitus was allowed in this country to make. But 
unlike Mellitus they were not in communion with the popes of Rome, 
who had forced disunion on them by arrogantly insisting that they 
should cease to baptize in the name of Christ alone, as they had done 
from the beginning, and should invoke instead the whole trinity in 
baptizing. Here too the Roman church stultified itself, for in his con¬ 
troversy with Cyprian of Carthage, Stephanus, pope of Rome, had 
expressly laid down that such baptism was valid .* 3 

But a practice that was licit within the Roman fold was illicit out¬ 
side it, and exposed the Celtic presbyters to the charge of being sacri¬ 
legious and adulterers. 

” Migne, P. Z M Vol. 88, col. 944. 

*5 Sec Cyprian, ep. 73, 4, p. 781, 4, and 73, 16; p. 789, 22. 
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The above are some of the more salient cases in which the church 
betrayed a spirit of compromise and allowed its converts to continue 
old customs under a change of names. But a careful reading of the 
fathers would reveal many more, and for one instance recorded there 
must have been millions which were not. The student of religions, 
who knows how pertinacious beliefs and customs are, especially such 
as center around death, will not be surprised that the sacrifice of 
animals lingers on in the Georgian and Armenian and Syrian churches, 
perhaps in the Bulgarian and Abyssinian as well. He will marvel 
rather that a custom and a belief so deeply rooted in the souls of Jew 
and Gentile alike should have so rapidly decayed. Toward this decay 
the New Testament was far from being the only or most potent factor 
in operation. It was specially the unceasing battery of what we may 
term vegetarian criticism which hastened in the great or official Greek 
and Roman churches the decay of the old beliefs and either abolished 
the agape or reduced it to a mere eucharist. This criticism was 
not primarily or essentially Christian, for its fathers were such writers 
as the old Greek sceptics (from whom also the Christians borrowed 
their arguments against astrology), and such ascetic thinkers as Theo¬ 
phrastus, Apollonius of Tyana, Porphyry, Plotinus, and all the great 
thiasos of Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonicians. It is from their 
writings, quite as much as from those of the New Testament, that 
Eusebius of Caesarea filled his literary armory when he was minded to 
attack the old religion of sacrifice. Marcion and his Manichean suc¬ 
cessors followed the same path, and never tired of representing the 
Jewish Jehovah as a greedy demon, hungering and thirsting for the 
blood and reek of slain victims. The Christian monks who eschewed 
a flesh diet were more or less conscious advocates of similar doctrines. 
It was specially the Manicheans, however, who not only in the far 
East, but over all Europe, combated in and out of season the practice 
of sacrificing and eating animals. To their influence more than to 
that of any circle of religious teachers the modern world owes its 
emancipation from this form of superstition. Many reasons combined 
to deter them from eating flesh. They had the scruples of an Indian 
Jain against taking life at all, even the life of a flea. They held the 
old opinion that flesh diet exposed a man to the risk of the spirit or 
demon-soul of the animal going down his throat, a risk to avoid which 
the Jews and earliest Christians forbade the eating of animals strangled 
to death. The flesh was also the creation of the evil principle in 
nature, and therefore no offering meet for God, who is a spirit per- 
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petually at war with the evil one. Both in the East and West, where, 
according to the old pagan notions, every meal of flesh was a sacrificial 
meal, where the priest was the butcher and the butcher the priest, and 
in the market places no meat was usually to be had save what had been 
offered to demons, the Manicheans must have been the pioneers of a 
higher Christian cult, of a more spiritual conception of things divine. 
Their hatred of the Jewish law must have been to a great extent due to 
the fact that it was—as we see in the Armenian book of rites — a vast 
make-weight on the side of those who, though converts in name to the 
new and more spiritual faith, yet continued to cherish in their hearts 
the old unspiritual beliefs and customs. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 1 

I. FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL STANDPOINT. 

Principal Fairbairn’s teachings involve three considerations, viz., 
i philosophy, a philosophy of religion, a philosophy of the Christian 
eligion. The treatment is cumulative, but the controlling factor is 
he author’s philosophy. We shall, therefore, proceed to set forth this 
)hilosophy, to estimate its value, and to indicate its influence upon the 
emaining factors. 

I. Principal Fairbairn presents his readers, first, with a theory of 
knowledge; second, with a theory of action. 

The theory of knowledge resolves itself into three separable, though 
iltimately related, inquiries, viz.: How is knowledge as an affair of 
he individual mind, possible ? How is knowledge as a system of 
>bjective fact, possible? How is the correspondence of subjective 
cnowledge with objective fact, possible ? With reference to the first 
juestion, the author offers an argument as follows. The content of 
nind is originally a series of separate conscious states. In themselves 
hese can give no knowledge, for knowledge involves a perception of 
heir unity in relation. To illustrate, we may imagine the letters f, a, 
:, e, separately and without reference beyond themselves. Taken so, 
hey mean nothing. If, however, we take them with reference to the 
ilphabet, or as symbols united in a single whole t meaning emerges, 
inowledge is constituted. Subjectively considered, knowledge pre- 
upposes, therefore, the presence to these separate states of a synthetic 
Principle which distinguishes itself from them and yet weaves them 
tccording to its own laws into that organized whole which constitutes 
he content of its concrete reality. Such a principle is permanent as 
ppposed to the flux of the elements of content. As permanent, it is 
he pure ego or mind ; as active upon its changing content, it is the 
:oncrete ego or personality. Personality, accordingly, is the presup¬ 
position of all knowing, subjectively considered. Furthermore, as 
ach personality is on the one side (as permanent principle) out of 

1 A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion . New York: The 
lacmillan Co., 190a; pp. xxviii + 583; $3.50. 
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time or eternal, and on the other (as content) in time or temporal, 
every finite self constituted by the union of these factors contains an 
infinite potentiality. 

Principal Fairbairn gives to the second question an answer similar 
to that made to the first. Nature as known is a cosmos of related 
objects. These objects, in themselves, cannot account for the perma¬ 
nent relationships or laws by which they are woven into a unified known 
whole. Once again we must presuppose the presence to every known 
fact of a principle other than the fact yet contained within it, a prin¬ 
ciple to which (because of its synthetic, permanent character) we can 
give no other name than that of “self” or “personality.” 

This leads at once to the third question: How is the correspond¬ 
ence of subjective knowledge with objective fact possible ? Principal 
Fairbairn answers after this manner: 

Because of the identity of principle between the synthetic activity 
which is presupposed in finite knowledge and the synthetic principle 
which is presupposed in Nature as a system of objective fact. Just as 
men have commerce one with another because of a common nature, so 
also, because there is final identity between the principle which is the 
soul of man and that which is the reality of Nature, there can be such 
thing as knowledge. Moreover, the concrete difference between the 
two principles is a further possibility of knowledge. The Mind of 
man, although eternal in Nature, is infinite only in potentiality; the 
Mind presupposed in Nature is infinite in actuality; the soul of man 
develops in knowledge by reproducing, within its own experience, that 
system of fact which is the experience of the eternally complete and 
perfect Mind. 

Principal Fairbairn builds his theory of action immediately upon 
his theory of knowledge. He proceeds by emphasizing the contrast 
between Mind and its content of objective known fact, while at the 
same time he emphasizes the identity between Mind and the principle 
which objective fact implies. Objective fact or Nature is ruled by uni¬ 
versal and inviolable laws. Antecedent and consequent are bound 
together by inexorable causal principles. Facts, in their movements, 
ask no questions; they perceive no alternatives; they simply go. 
Were it otherwise, science would be impossible. That universal and 
necessary causal laws are inseparable from science and from a Nature 
which is a system, Hume demonstrated for all time, although he could 
not explain on his system how such a presupposition is made good. 
But, if Nature is governed by inviolable mechanical laws, it is impos- 
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sible that the mind of man can be considered as a product of Nature. 
Man, as we know him, is a moral being, one to whom the construction 
of alternatives and the self-direction of conduct are fundamental 
attributes of his being. There would thus appear to be an irrecon¬ 
cilable yet necessary dualism between the Mind of man and Nature. 
On the one hand Nature knows only mechanical laws ; on the other, 
morality demands freedom, self-determination. The difficulty is 
removed only when we recognize the spiritual principle which is the 
soul both of Nature and of man. Mechanical laws may account for 
the order of natural events and for the content of human knowledge, 
but mechanical Nature itself rests in a spiritual unity, in and through 
which it is and whose free nature accounts for its (Nature’s) mechanical 
laws. If, then, the Mind of man in its essential principle be not an 
event among events, but an existence not of the natural order, we are 
free to predicate of it the freedom and creative character which mor¬ 
ality demands. But the theory of knowledge has shown that knowl¬ 
edge is possible only because of the presence to and action upon the 
phenomenal content of consciousness of a non-temporal principle. 
Morality rests, therefore, upon a metaphysical and not upon a scien¬ 
tific basis; freedom is an attribute of the eternal spiritual essence of 
man. There is, therefore, that in man as his essential being, of which 
no temporal scientific account can be given, an aspect of his nature 
not evolved from lower forms. Here epistemology and psychology 
meet, for the added factor which an adequate theory of knowledge 
demands, accounts for the mental residuum which remains to every 
attempt at resolving the human mind into a product of lower forms. 
However much plain fact may enforce the similarity of structure 
between human and related subhuman forms, attention to fact also 
enforces upon us the unbridgeable gap, mentally, between the human 
and the subhuman. Furthermore, in this supernatural character of the 
Mind of man is to be found the origin of that ideal which as the 
expression of his essential being should guide and regulate his con¬ 
duct. Because of the creative potency of man’s soul, the ideal arises 
as the expression of his reasonable best course of action ; because of 
his affinity with the eternal, creative principle implied in the order of 
Nature the ideal is eternally progressive. Hence out of the super¬ 
natural character of man and out of his relation to an infinite super¬ 
natural spirit like unto himself arise, on the one hand morality, and 
on the other religion. 

Adequate theories of knowledge and of action, therefore, alike 
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demand the recognition of a supernatural, personal agency both in 
the experience of mankind and in the system of Nature. Science, 
morality, and religion are brought into intelligible and harmonious 
relations. To science, with its mechanical laws, is given the entire 
field of the phenomenal; to morality, the entire field of active human 
experience; to religion, human experience in its wholeness as this is 
guided and directed by the recognition of that infinite spirit of which 
the human spirit is the reproduction, and Nature the vehicle. Person¬ 
ality is thus the final word of philosophy. 

In estimating the value of Principal Fairbairn’s philosophy, three 
lines of argument will be followed: (i) Certain metaphysical difficulties 
will be indicated; (2)certain fundamental scientific errors will be pointed 
out; (3) an attempt will be made at a more adequate theory of knowl¬ 
edge and of action. 

1. The metaphysical difficulties of Principal Fairbairn’s philosophy 
are essentially those of the system of Professor T. H. Green, by whom 
he has evidently been deeply influenced. 

(a) If the infinite Personality is from eternity the actuality of all 
that the finite has the potentiality of becoming, several stumbling- 
blocks appear in the path of logical procedure. First: How are we 
to conceive Nature? If it be taken as the content of Divine experience, 
and that experience is one eternally complete and realized, there would 
appear to be no room for change. The world of phenomena — events 
coming to be and passing away—disappears, and we are left with a 
rounded and completed system of static facts. If answer be made that 
the Divine is a completely realized but active personality, and that in 
successive moments He recreates identical experiences, two difficul¬ 
ties face us. While such a theory might account for change it would 
not account for evolution. Again, eternal repetition of identical events 
would soon destroy the Divine self-consciousness, if what we know of 
mental life be worth anything. Again, if Nature be taken as a system 
which reproduces, but is not the Divine experience, we become curious 
at once and wonder what possible value such a secondary world can 
have and how it is to be conceived. Value it can have none, for that 
value has already been given in the primary experience. Conceivable 
it is not, for if the Divine experience is Reality and is completely real¬ 
ized, there can be no room within the Real for the reproduction. “ Com¬ 
plete realization ” and “ reproduction ” as applied to ultimate Reality 
are essentially contradictory terms. Second : What is the character of 
Matter, and how is it related ultimately to Mind ? Principal Fairbairn 
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draws such a sharp line of distinction between the mental and the mate¬ 
rial in his treatment of the origin of the finite mind that, if matter be 
admitted to have any ultimate reality, he must find himself at last with 
an irreducible dualism on his hands. This consequence Principal 
Fairbairn seeks to avoid by indicating that, although Matter with its 
mechanical principles can never be the explanation of Mind, yet Mind 
may be the explanation of Matter. But we ask: What function (accord¬ 
ing to Principal Fairbairn) is exercised by Mind both in knowledge and 
in Nature ? The answer comes that Mind is a relating, systematizing, 
organizing activity. If, therefore, Mind is to explain Matter, the latter 
must ultimately be analyzable into relations. However, as critics have 
pointed out and as Principal Fairbairn himself admits, relations without 
terms are unthinkable. Matter would thus appear to remain ultimately 
as the terms which actualize mental relations. As Kant pointed out 
long ago, such an argument as that pursued by Principal Fairbairn may 
serve to explain the unity of knowledge or the system of Nature, but 
leaves forever unresolved the stuff of both. 

(£) If personality be essentially a principle of synthesis, it is difficult* 
nay impossible, to see how it can be an absolute principle. If it is 
conceded that terms unrelated have no meaning, it must also be con¬ 
ceded that relations without terms are unthinkable. Synthesis, in short, 
presupposes material to synthesize. Again, such a good Hegelian as 
Principal Fairbairn should be the first to admit that unity without differ¬ 
ences is no unity at all. Therefore, if synthesis be necessary to knowl¬ 
edge, terms are also necessary to synthesis. If a spiritual unity be 
necessary to systematize Nature, Nature (as difference) is equally neces¬ 
sary to render Spirit an essential unity. Were it otherwise, Spirit would 
at once resolve itself into a blank and meaningless identity. In brief, 
Principal Fairbairn's spiritual activity, whether merely potential or 
completely realized, is a system of universals, and as such has no mean¬ 
ing when taken apart from the particulars organized. Such a result, 
however, sets organizing activity and organized material over against 
each other as correlative realities. In other words, Mind presupposes 
Matter as thoroughly as Matter presupposes Mind. But to admit this 
is to deny the absolute reality of personality, if we identify it with 
mental synthesis. 

(e) If the absolute be an eternal Personality (in Principal Fair- 
bairn's sense) there would seem to be no place for finite personality or 
for moral agency. In avoiding one difficulty, the author runs head¬ 
long into another and graver difficulty. Freedom is vindicated by tak- 
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ing the synthetic activity present in the knowledge and action of man, 
out of the temporal succession of events and placing it in the eternal 
system. But what is this activity when once it has been called eternal, 
and how does it “ reproduce ” the eternal Spirit ? Is not this contradic¬ 
tion ? If the Spirit in man be eternal, how distinguish it from the 
absolute Spirit ? If it be a “potential Spirit,” how free it in origin (as 
a reproduction) and in development from the mechanical limitations of 
temporal succession ? On either basis morality vanishes. If the Spirit 
in man be Divine, there is no action of “ mine ” or “ thine;” ail is 
immediately and directly God’s. If the Spirit of man be a “reproduc¬ 
tion,” then either words mean nothing or we have not escaped the 
toils of mechanism. 

( d ) If knowledge be a reproduction within the finite mind of the 
eternal verities of the Absolute, how concretely can we tell when our 
thought “ corresponds ” with Reality ? Apparently Principal Fairbairn 
takes for granted, as do also many other thinkers influenced by Pro¬ 
fessor Green, that Reality is reached and “correspondence” assured 
when we have developed the “ universal ” in our experience. Absurd 
as the question may appear to some minds, we must ask: “What is 
meant by this universal, and how do we know it when we get it ? ” 
Every universal is an abstraction, and the process of thought by which 
it is reached involves a substitution. Now, abstractions are of all 
kinds, and substitution has a varying value. What, then, is the token 
by which we may know a real and universal abstraction when we have 
made it ? A mere reference to correspondence will not do, for by 
hypothesis the reproducing knowledge is not the reproduced Reality. 

Principal Fairbairn’s metaphysic would thus appear to be unwork¬ 
able. With all its plausibility it is satisfactory neither to science, to 
morality, nor to religion. 

2. (a) Principal Fairbairn's metaphysical position rests upon a 
fundamental.psychological fallacy. He assumes a series of separate 
conscious states empirically given, i. e ., the work of Nature. Before 
these can be transformed into unities which have meaning they must 
pass through a synthetic medium. Inasmuch as the author assumes 
conscious states which are separate one from another, his combining 
agency must appear as an activity other than the states themselves. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the given mental states come and go in 
succession, the combining principle must appear as non-temporal. 
Principal Fairbairn’s entire argument rests, therefore, upon his placing 
of the synthetic factor in knowledge. That such a synthetic factor is 
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resent in and is necessary to knowledge cannot be denied. It will 
ver remain the glory of the followers of Kant that they have made 
le overlooking of such a factor an impossibility. Admitting the 
ecessity of synthesis, we may, however, be led to other conclusions 
ian those of Principal Fairbairn. Since Professor James wrote his 
lemorable chapter upon “The Stream of Consciousness,” psycholo- 
ists have come to recognize that the assumption of original separate 
lements as the datum of mental content is a mistake. From its first 

j 

ppearance consciousness is a unity. In its process of development 
le factors of analysis and of synthesis appear. In their operation they 
Ive rise to discrimination of content and to the recognition of mean- 
ig. Both operations, however, fall inside the movement of the stream 
f consciousness itself. Hence the real gain of the Kantians can 
e conserved without the necessity of calling to our aid any metaphy- 
cal non-temporal activity. When this point has once been recog- 
ized, strict considerations forbid breaking Mind up into existentially 
istinct, empirical and transcendental factors. The time has come to 
cognize that empiricists and transcendentalists were alike in error in 
tting up separate mental elements. A psychology more true to fact 
cognizes the movement of analytic and synthetic processes with all 
at they imply—but as processes which occur within the concrete 
bole, which, taken in its wholeness, is the concrete personality of 
ery man. 

( b ) Principal Fairbairn also fails to recognize another fundamental 
inciple of contemporary psychology, viz.: “Every mental process is 
rrelated with a physical process.” However we may ultimately 
terpret the relations of mind and body, the absolute correlativity of 
ental and physical states has been so thoroughly demonstrated by 
tysiological psychology as to be regarded as axiomatic. For 
isons mentioned in the immediately preceding section, it is impos- 
>le to maintain from the transcendentalisms point of view that the 
^ument touches the content but not the essential principle of mind, 
le separation between synthetic unity and analytic elements we 
ind to be an error. Mind is not a union of two different kinds of 
iterial; it is a single thing and must be treated as such. Moreover, 

that we know of pathological states goes to show that the Ego 
dergoes transformation in abnormal conditions just as certainly as 
/ empirical content. If, then, body and mind be thus intimately 
ind up together, it would seem impossible to admit the evolution 
one and to claim for the other a mysterious supernatural origin. 
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3. We now come to a more serious undertaking. It has been shown 
that the metaphysic of Principal Fairbairn is involved in hopeless con¬ 
tradictions. These may be traced to inadequate theories of knowledge 
and of action. It remains therefore to indicate the lines upon which 
more satisfactory theories may be laid down. 

The primary error of Green, Fairbairn, and their followers, is that 
they hypostatize the idea function. And by this I mean that they 
regard ideas as the reproducing vehicles of a Reality whose nature can 
finally be stated in terms of ideas. Knowledge resolves itself into the 
means by which ideas are constructed in correspondence with the 
Reality known through them. Hence to these theorists Reality finally 
discloses itself as an all-comprehensive active meaning — a meaning 
permanent, eternal, complete. To this various terms may be given, 
but in the end there is no disguising the fact that on such a basis 
Reality must be described as an all-inclusive concept, finally, absolutely 
articulated. As already indicated, such a doctrine gives rise to diffi¬ 
culties. If the Real be finally stated in terms of knowledge, it presents 
us with an abstract and not a concrete world; a static system instead 
of one that is dynamic; a universe so complete and final that there 
would appear to be no rational place for the finite world which repro¬ 
duces it. Then as to truth and falsity, we lack a concrete criterion 
for testing our ideas as we construct them. Furthermore, if the con¬ 
tention be strictly carried through that ideas are true or false accord¬ 
ing as they do or do not “correspond ” with the Real, we find ourselves 
in difficulties. Either truth is relative and we accept what we take to 
be partial correspondences for truth, or we can never know truth until 
we see each idea in its final relation to the completed system of Reality. 
In either case truth is far from us, for a truth which changes with 
every new construction is no truth and the Eternal is infinitely 
beyond us. 

In every sense, therefore, a “correspondence” or “representative ” 
theory of knowledge is inadequate. Moreover, it points to the fact 
that every attempt to take the knowledge function as an end and not 
as a means is doomed to failure. The correction of this initial error 
is the attempt made by what is known as the functional theory of 
knowledge. It maintains that the work of knowledge is the con¬ 
struction and use of ideas. Instead, however, of regarding ideas as 
limits to knowledge, this theory goes deeper and finds in the move¬ 
ment of ideas a different significance. Analysis of ideas exhibits 
their practical origin and function. On the one hand every idea is 
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an anticipation of possible experiences, and on the other a statement of 
the conditions by which the aforesaid anticipations may be realized. 
In other words, ideas are means to the directing, controlling, and 
elaborating of our experiences. Here there is no question of “ corre¬ 
spondence" or “non-correspondence" ofourideas withReality. Reality 
is with us in every experience, and the only question of the real and 
the unreal is: Have we the conception which will enable us to control, 
to manipulate it ? Truth and falsity are thus matters practical and 
near at hand. Can we realize our conceptions ? Then the reality in 
question is what we took it to be, and we have attained to a true con¬ 
ception. Do we fail of our anticipations ? Then our conception of 
conditions and of anticipations in their relation to each other was 
false and we must begin again. Does knowledge come short ? We 
are made aware of this by failures in action. Certain projected 
courses of conduct cannot be carried out; difficulties bar our path; 
we turn back and go to work again until the failure has been resolved 
into manageable conditions. When we have gotten hold of the diffi¬ 
culty, we see what to do and how to do it. Action is restored, knowl¬ 
edge in constituted. 

Such a theory, aside from the fact that it is founded in a direct 
analysis of the knowledge function and carries its criterion within 
itself, has this added mark of truthfulness, viz., it is a statement of the 
method both of science and of concrete living. To the scientist ideas 
are constructive agencies. He values them for what he can do with 
them. To him truth and falsity are determined experimentally. The 
scientist measures his conceptions universally by their working power. 
His one demand of conceptions is: “Do they give results?" His 
ideal of knowledge is that of reducing his world to a system of antici¬ 
pations which can be accurately defined and to a system of conditions 
which can be as accurately measured. In ordinary life we proceed 
after the same manner. From childhood onward we define “ what" 
anything is in terms of its “why" and “how." Examination of these 
terms shows that by the “ why " of anything we mean the practical end 
which it serves, the experiences which we anticipate in connection 
with it, while by the “how" we mean the means by which the end is 
brought about, the conditions according to which our anticipations 
must be governed. 

The metaphysical implications of the functional theory of knowl¬ 
edge, pertinent to the present discussion, may now be stated. 

(a) Knowledge never furnishes us with entities. Hypostatization 
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is far from it. Its business is to abstract, to determine, to categorize, 
but by so doing to control, to regulate, to concrete. The more com¬ 
pletely it is developed, the more accurate and extensive are the instru¬ 
ments which are placed in our hands for the regulation of life and for 
the intelligent interpretation of the various experiences which are 
ours. Metaphysic must consequently confine itself strictly to the 
organization of the ideas which science furnishes us. 

(£) Knowledge and action cannot be separated the one from the 
other. They are but phases of a single process. Knowledge provides 
the means of action, whereas action is the touchstone of knowledge. 

(r) The self is not to be considered as a reality which lies out¬ 
side knowledge, but as the vehicle or medium of all knowledge. 
It is active experiencing itself, brought to consciousness of its own 
nature and meaning. 

II. Principal Fairbairn’s position with reference to the philo¬ 
sophy of religion may be stated briefly. As one might expect, the dis¬ 
tinction between the eternal and the temporal, which appeared to be so 
fruitful in the author’s theory of knowledge, is made use of to explain 
the permanent and the changing aspects of religion. However reli¬ 
gions may change according to historical circumstances and to location, 
they are fundamentally at one, in that they recognize implicitly or 
explicitly an essential relation between the soul of man and the eternal 
spiritual reality. For this reason, although the natural growth of 
religions furnishes us with a description of the process in time by 
which the idea of religion has been universalized and brought to con¬ 
sciousness, such growth is not an adequate explanation of the idea of 
religion itself. Religion is supernatural and is grounded in the im¬ 
pulse of the spiritual principle, which is man, to seek the realization of 
its infinite potentialities by the reproduction in its own nature of those 
activities which are eternally actual and infinite in the divine. In this 
we have the explanation of the fact that religion is the fundamental 
institution of society and that it must realize itself through the pro¬ 
gressive development of the ideals of mankind. 

A point of attack upon Principal Fairbairn’s conception is not far 
to seek. Inasmuch as we found it impossible to admit a distinction 
between an eternal and a temporal factor in the mind of man, but were 
led to consider it as an organic progressive unity, we are compelled, in 
considering the institutions of mankind, to set aside every attempt at 
separating form from content and must investigate religion entirely in 
its historical sense. In this position we are further confirmed by the 
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results of our theory of knowledge. Every true idea is objective and 
leads us to the deeper appreciation and experience of Reality, but it in 
no way pretends to define for us an ultimate and fixed Reality. In 
other words, it is not the business of idea to take us away from life to 
some Reality beyond, but rather to bring us closer to life and to a 
deeper appreciation of that reality which is in all life. Philosophy, 
therefore, can never be anything more than systematized science, for 
science is the workshop of ideas. But, on the other hand, science 
does no more than bring to light, to organize and to test the varied 
realities which life differentiates. And the point here pertinent to the 
present discussion is, that the philosophy of religion must systematize 
the results of the science of religion, as this sets before us the outcome 
of investigation into what religion in the past and in the present has 
contributed to the life of man. In every stage of investigation the 
final question of truth and reality with religion as with everything else 
is: What form of life does it pretend to organize? What conditions 
does it make use of ? Does it accomplish its aims ? What we require 
from the exponents of religion today is an understanding of the 
methods and processes of religion in the past, of the success of its 
methods as measured by the standards of its own times, of the charac¬ 
ter of its methods and processes today, together with a setting forth of 
the way in which it enters into and rationally organizes that life. 

III. Principal Fairbairn evaluates religions according as they 
set free and universalize the transcendental ideas immanent in them. 
To his mind Christianity has accomplished this labor in a unique and 
final sense. Its success further has been accomplished not so much by 
the life and teaching of its founder as by the doctrine of His nature 
and mission which His personality set free. 

Here again the author’s argument rests upon his untenable meta¬ 
physic. For this reason his Christian apologetic must be set aside. 
The cumulative result of the volume is therefore, as regards its specific 
aim, nothing. Such must be the result of every attempt to organize 
facts on the basis of conceptions which, whatever their history, have 
given way to more workable methods. In conclusion the writer would 
suggest that Principal Fairbairn threw away his opportunity by neg¬ 
lecting the life and teachings of Jesus. Whether these be unique or 
not, the question which rises in the mind of the thinking man today 
is: What has the Christian religion as a life to give me ? How is it 
to be made rationally effective in and for this work-a-day world of 
ours? In other words: How are vitality and naturalness to be given 
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to that institution which has lost its hold upon the lives and minds of a 
large and increasing number of intelligent men ? 

S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, O. _ 


II. FROM THE THEOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. 

This work is the outcome of its author’s visit to India as Haskell 
lecturer, where he 

suddenly found himself face to face with a religion he had studied in 
its literature and by the help of interpreters of many minds and tongues, and 

this contact with reality at once perplexed and illuminated him.Hence 

he was confronted with certain philosophical problems which he had to 
attempt to solve before he could think of undertaking any large historical 
investigation. 

These problems created this book, “ for they compelled the author 
to study his own faith in their light.” 

He could not but feel that Christianity stood among the religions which 
must be historically investigated and philosophically construed; and that no 
greater injury could be done to it than to claim for it exceptional consider¬ 
ation at the hands of the historical student or philosophical thinker. (Pref¬ 
ace, p. lx.) .... This book is then neither a philosophy nor a history of 
religion, but it is an endeavor to look at what is at once the central fact and 
idea of the Christian faith by a mind whose chief labor in life has been to 
make an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history. (Preface, pp. 
ix, x.) 

This central fact and idea is Christ, “not Jesus of Nazareth,” but 
the deified Christ, and the principle is further expressed thus: 

The conception of Christ stands related to history as the idea of God is: 
related to nature, *. *., each is in its own sphere the factor of order, or the 
constitutive condition of a rational system. The study of nature has been 
the means of unfolding, explicating, and defining the contents of the idea of 
God ; the study of history has developed, amplified and justified the concep¬ 
tion of Christ. (P. 18.) It is the deified Christ who has been believed,, 
loved, obeyed, as the Savior of the world. The act or process of apotheosis, 

» ben, created the Christian religion; and who was responsible for it ? If the 
' native peasants of Galilee, they were doing a deed no less wonderful 
the creation of the world, and the power or providence which allowed 
them to do it was consenting by fiction and make-believe to govern reason 
form character. (P. 15.) The deification—if we may call it so, though, 
e term is radically incorrect —has all the effect of the most finely calcu- 
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ated purpose formed after all the needs of man and the whole course of his 
listory have been considered. There is nothing in nature nor in art that can 
o well illustrate design or adaptation to an end. And, though it be illusory, 
'et it works, not as illusion, but as truth, and for it, in a most miraculous 
vay ; true men receive it, are made truer by it, so use it as to build the world 
ip in the love and pursuit of the truth as it had never been built up before, 
p. 14.) 

Then follows the conclusion : 

But what kind of reflection is it upon the Maker and Master of the 
iniverse, if we conceive him as consenting to this thing ? Nay, in what sort 
)f light does it set reason if we imagine it capable of being so deluded and 
leceived, seduced to martyrdom or compelled to enthusiasm by a mistake ? 
Indeed, if the doctrine of the person of Christ were explicable as the mere 
nythical apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth, it would become the most insolent 
ind fateful anomaly in history. (P. 15.) 

In these quotations we find the purpose, the theme, and the method 
3f the book. Its purpose is the reassuring of the author’s mind, the 
theme is the Logos conception as essential Christianity, and the method 
is rhetorical assertion and questionings. 

Thus the book belongs to apologetics only in the narrowest sense. 
It attempts not to convince the unbelieving, but to comfort the faith¬ 
ful. The need for such works is apparent, for it is not only Principal 
Fairbairn who has found his faith disturbed by contact with world-wide 
problems. Many men ask with him : “What is religion in general? 
How and why has it arisen ? What causes have made religions to 
differ ? . . . . Can a religion whose institutions are at once local and 
essential be universal ? ” (P. viii.) Accustomed to hold our faith as 
divinely imparted and the ethnic religions as man’s blind gropings 
after God, the situation forced upon the Christian world is grave 
beyond question. Add to this the problems of modern philosophy 
and science, and we may well look eagerly for the line of thought 
which shall reconcile traditional faith with present knowledge. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s treatise meets wide approval, and doubtless it will 
help to sustain the faith of many. Manifestly its author regards its 
line of argument as triumphant, but it is characteristic of our age that 
no apologetic can long satisfy even the defenders of the faith which 
does not attempt at least to meet doubt upon its own ground, which is 
not purposed to win men who have lost their faith. The main points 
at issue must be frankly stated and fairly met, if Christianity is to 
regain its old position of intellectual supremacy. The world of modern 
philosophy and science will not so much as consider seriously our 
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author’s argument, notwithstanding its wide learning, its often acute 
reasonings, and its confident tone, and we have the separation made 
onlj the more apparent, an argument deemed cogent on the one side 
and unworthy a thorough review on the other. 

The oratorical manner is far removed from the calm of scientific 
discourse. For example, consider the following passage delivered in 
the presence of men who, really impressed by the spirit of the age, 
are already separated from the Christian faith: 

But suppose we abandon all logical reservations and make a present of 
the conception of matter to the venturesome thinker who would deduce from 
it the nature we know, are his difficulties ended ? Nay, they are only about 
to begin. He is at once faced by the questions: When and why did the 
creative process commence ? What moved the atoms toward their miracul¬ 
ous work ? What had they been about before ? Why did they begin then ? 
Why not earlier ? Why not later ? Matter on this hypothesis has always 
been: it is eternal, it is indestructible, and in its existence that of its prop¬ 
erties is involved. Now, however far back the primary movement is carried, 
eternity lies beyond it. Why in that eternity did not the eternal matter 
work itself into a world ? Why at this specific moment was it started on its 
creative career ? (P. 53) 

Would not our listener say: “ This is the old list of queries hurled 
so often by the atheist against the theist with the change of God to 
matter and he to it. It has as much or as little cogency in the one 
case as in the other. Science is not concerned with questions which 
apply to all attempts to conceive eternity under time-forms, and the 
action of the infinite in terms of the finite. Nor are we ready to 
accept Dr. Fairbairn’s implied alternative: “Answer my hard ques¬ 
tions or accept my philosophy.” 

This oratorical and belligerent form not only repels him we should 
wish to convince, and not merely leads the believer astray by making 
him suppose that the response of his feelings to an appeal is the 
answer of his intelligence to an argument; but it conceals from the 
writer himself the points at issue. 

Two lines of religious thought contend for the mastery. Tiele 
named them “theocratic” and “theanthropic,” the transcendent God 
who from without rules man, and the immanent God who within man 
constitutes the deepest reality. The first is best set forth in Semitic 
religions, the second in Aryan. Can the two be harmonized ? In the 
first centuries of the church the two lines came in contact, and through 
the mediation of the Logos doctrine were reconciled, the doctrine of 
the Trinity being the completed statement. In our own day the con- 
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flict of theology with philosophy, and with science in so far as it is a 
theory of the universe, involves similar lines of thinking. But the 
situation is not the same. The Greek philosophy, in spite of resem¬ 
blances, is far other than our modern monism, and the Nicene and 
early Greek Fathers were without the modern scientific conceptions of 
the world and of history. Their problems were not our problems, 
and if we make their solutions our own, it can be only by importing 
meanings which originally did not belong to them. So the question 
arises again: Can we accept the anthropomorphic God of the Hebrew 
Scriptures and at the same time hold the modern philosophic and 
scientific view of the world ? 

Dr. Fairbairn, notwithstanding his knowledge of historical facts, fails 
to show the historic spirit, but confuses the different periods and 
problems. After showing the differences which lie on the surface 
between the Jesus of the evangelists and the Christ of the creeds, he 
writes: 

But now what precisely is this double argument of rational logic and 
analytical criticism worth ? Is it not cogent simply because it is narrow ? 

.... The dexterous logician is not the only strong intellect which has 
tried to handle the doctrine. The contradictions which he translates into 
rational incredibilities must either have escaped the analysis of men like 
Augustine or Aquinas, or have been by their thought transcended and recon¬ 
ciled in some higher synthesis. It is a wholesome thing to remember that 
the men who elaborated our theologies were at least as rational as their 
critics, and that we owe it to historical truth to look at their beliefs with 
their eyes. (P. 13.) 

But as we look at their beliefs with their eyes, we know that their 
beliefs differ from our beliefs, though called by the same names, that 
their problems are not our problems, and that their conclusions, how¬ 
ever venerable, cannot be final authority for us, nor prevent our 
attempting to study for ourselves as they studied for themselves. This 
inability to put himself in the historic attitude affects the main propo¬ 
sition of our author and his forms of proof. 

The main proposition, as we have seen, is this, that Christ is in 
history as God is in nature, that is, as its principle of order. So the 
book falls into two parts, one discussing God in nature, the other 
Christ in history. Now, as it is the divine Christ who is thus the 
principle of history, so it is the transcendental, the noumenal, God 
who is the principal of nature. 

The real nature which needs to be explained is not the phenomenal, but 
the noumenal; not the world which appears to reason, but the reason which 
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organizes, into an intelligible whole, the world of appearances, making it 
real to experience through its reality to thought. (P. 38.) .... The 
transcendental in philosophy is the correlate of the supernatural in theology. 
The former uses abstract speech, the latter employs concrete terms ; but it 
is only when the abstract becomes concrete that it receives application and 
reality. 

We are thus thrust into the heart of the modern problem of 
philosophy, and one is led at the start to expect its discussion. For 
after a little preliminary play with Hume, the author describes briefly 
how the mind forms its world, and how the world does not explain 
the mind, but the mind the world. One would suppose a study of 
Kant in this passage (pp. 30 ff.), but suddenly we jump Kant’s great 
gulf and arrive with startling rapidity at our conclusion that the 
noumenon of the universe is a personal God. But man, as Dr. Fair- 
bairn points out, weaves his world out of the appearances which are 
given him. Without these phenomena he knows nothing. How then 
does he argue from the world formed by his intelligence to the reality 
which forms his intelligence, from the phenomena which constitute 
his world to the reality beyond and behind all appearances ? How 
does man, whose world is in time and space forms supplied by his own 
intelligence, argue thence to the eternal which is timeless, and to the 
omnipresent which is spaceless; from his own intelligence relative and 
conditioned to an all embracing consciousness, absolute and uncon¬ 
ditioned? The questions belong to the problem as our author states 
it, but he ignores them and argues for his immanent, noumenal Nature 
on lines laid down in the past by men who strove to prove the 
existence of the supernatural, manlike God, above and beside His 
little world, the theocratic God whom Dr. Fairbairn denies. 

The same difficulty emerges and remains without discussion in the 
second part of the book : 

The supernatural is not identical with the extraordinary, the abnormal, 
nor the miraculous: nor is the natural synonymous with the regular, the 
orderly, or the uniform. Each may be said to be the other under a changed 
aspect. (P. 307.) 

Here we recognize a God like Pfleiderer’s, a pan-en-theism. But 
later the gospel miracles are accepted in the usual sense, and 
Jesus is described as dealing with nature precisely as the most realistic 
theologian might describe him as doing. For it is characteristic of 
our author that Pfleiderer’s problem is left unmentioned and undis- 
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:ussed. How, then, can He who is Causa causarum be also a parti cu- 
ar cause among particular causes ? 

Consider another instance: Repeatedly the argument is from the 
lature of the effect to the nature of the cause: 

Now one thing is evident: the more severely natural the process is, the 
ess we can allow anything to emerge in its course which is not really con- 
ained within the terms of the nature which inaugurated the process, forms 
he bosom within which it proceeds and the energies which move it onward. 
Vhat nature evolves, nature must have involved ; and to emphasize as 
natural both the process that leads to the end and the end to which it leads 
s to bind ourselves to find in the primary or causal term of the process the 
ufficient reason for all that follows. (P. 40.) 

ft ere is the ancient notion of causation, a chain which leads back to 
ts first term, with effect and cause alike. But modern science dis¬ 
cards the notion. Causation is not so much a chain as a network with 
every term cause and effect at once, and the effect is by no means like 
he primary or like any term of the process. The book supplies an 
llustration : “Just as his organism lives within and through its envi- 
onment, absorbing into itself the elements without that are needful to 
growth and health within.” (P. 84.) Thus man’s physical structure 
3 formed by this combination ; is the effect, we may say, of the organ- 
sm, of the elements absorbed, and of the environment within and 
hrough which it lives. Neither organism in this sense, nor elements 
ibsorbed, nor environment is the cause of his physical structure, but 
l 11 combined, with others the subtlest science cannot discover nor the 
nost untiring unravel. But none is like the effect, nor are all of 
hem. No prophetic eye from these causes could foresee him, nor 
:ould any careful reasoner from effect to cause find his type in any of 
he elements which make his being. But if this be so, and we take it 
cience has no question here, we find it difficult to argue without more 
ido from effect to cause, and assert that because man knows, his cause 
nust be a knower, or because he is moral, his cause must be righteous. 
To say that what nature evolves must first have been involved and then 
o argue to God as cause is to fail to convince because it conceals the 
ssue by an epigram. 

The main proposition disappoints us likewise in its definition and 
liscussion. It is the conception of the divine Christ, formed by the 
lisciples and perfected by the church, which has wrought so power- 
ully in history. But, since the phrase “divine Christ” may conceal 
livergent meanings, we ask for further light. Dr. Fairbaim inter- 
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prets it in terms of the Logos; it is the “ factor of order ” in history. 
Now, whatever we may think of this description of the “deified 
Christ,” we shall agree, I fancy, in the proposition that it is not this 
conception which has created our religion. Here is the final illustra¬ 
tion of Dr. Fairbairn’s failure to understand and interpret history. 
According to him the disciples created the Christian religion through 
their interpretation of the person of our Lord, and this interpretation, 
and not the historic Jesus, has had “ all the effect of the most finely 
calculated purpose formed after all the needs of man and the whole 
course of his history have been considered.” (P. 14.) But again we 
ask: What conception of the Christ has wrought so powerfully? 
Dr. Fairbairn rejects the notion of a legal atonement and the sacra- 
mentarian conception. But, may we not modestly suggest, it is these 
ideas and what they involve, and not the Logos conception, which 
have been really most influential in the ages past. Without them we 
may well wonder what would have been the course of Christian 
history. But if, say, sacramentarianism with all its results be not 
accepted as true, is reason discredited and may we even exclaim, 
“ What kind of reflection is it upon the Maker and Master of the uni¬ 
verse if we consider him as consenting to this thing ? Nay, in what 
sort of light does it set reason, if we imagine it capable of being so 
deluded and deceived, seduced to martyrdom or compelled to enthu¬ 
siasm by a mistake ?” It is only by bringing the most heterogeneous 
notions together under a single term that a semblance of reality can 
be given to Dr. Fairbairn’s claim, and his philosophy of the Logos has 
had the smallest share in the total result. Surely the want of the 
scientific spirit as of its method is apparent in these sentences we have 
twice quoted. 

For by its method we can “prove” anything. Buddhism, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Fairbairn, was created by the fanciful apotheosis of Gautama; 
but within the circle of its believers why should we not argue for its 
truth, else would this be “the most fateful anomaly in history”? 
Where may we draw the line between this charge against God and 
reason, and the possession of absolute truth by man ? Science, on the 
contrary, admits that its own truth which seems fairest and works most 
wonderful results may be inadequate in statement, erroneous in gener¬ 
alizations, or temporary in its value. The development of knowledge 
implies nothing less, and nowhere can we lay hand upon the proposi¬ 
tion which if disproved shall carry with its fall the temple reason raises 
to truth, crushing at once God and reason in its fall. 
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That Christ is the principle of order in history is a proposition of 
gh importance, if true, to science and philosophy. Since many 
lilosophies of history strive for mastery, each with its array of facts, 
sre surely we may ask for scientific proof. But Dr. Fairbairn fails us 
:terly. Instead of concrete facts we are given irrelevant discussions, 
id instead of proof, assumptions and assertions. 

It does not matter much, after all, for the conclusion of the whole 
iffers from the theme announced. We are in a different sphere and 
oncerned with widely different issues. For it is not that Christ is the 
rinciple of order in history, but that his teaching of love is worthy to 
e such. 

It is a small thing to say. He made a universal religion possible ; it is a 
reater thing to add, The religion He made possible is one that ought to be 
niversal, for its ideal is the humanest and the most beneficent that has ever 
ome to man. (P. 550.) 

Tere we emerge on solid ground, but it is not the point to which 
ittention was directed when we set out. 

We have dwelt upon the defects of the book. It goes without 
saying that it has many and high merits: it is fresh, learned, up to the 
:imes in the results of criticism; it has many telling phrases and elo¬ 
quent passages ; it contains sound argumentation and acute criticism, 
[t would be pleasant to dwell on its good things, but, after all, they are 
incidental, while the defects are fundamental. It sets forth the philos¬ 
ophy of the Christian religion as the philosophy of the universe. So 
we are set right, ex cathedra , about everything — free will, Darwinism, 
the noumena of God, man, and the world, history, philosophy, the 
theory of knowledge, the problem of evil, the ethnic faiths. On we go 
in a torrent with debatable points decided authoritatively, often with¬ 
out discussion, every moment. So that finally, notwithstanding dis¬ 
claimers, religion seems identified with knowledge, theology with a 
theory of the universe, and Christ himself with the principle of an 
idealistic philosophy. Yet Dr. Fairbairn himself points out that 
“ there is indeed in all history nothing more tragic than the fact that 
our heresies have been more speculative than ethical, more concerned 
with opinion than with conduct.” In our judgment the book will do 
its share in continuing the “ tragedy,” making men to suppose that 
“ where there is no knowledge the highest, if not the sole, reality is 
absent” (p. 57), and to identify religion with opinion, a Christian 
theology with a Logos speculation. 

To define Christ as “the factor of order in history,” “the consti- 
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tutive condition of a rational system/’ transforms Jesus of Nazareth 
into the most insubstantial of abstractions. To suppose that this con¬ 
ception has worked “ as truth/’ that “ true men receive it, are made 
truer by it, so use it as to build up the world in the love and pursuit 
of the truth as it had never be$n built up before,” is to misread wholly 
the story of the past; and to suppose that it is a message for our day 
is equally to misunderstand the present, for the truth of the Christian 
religion is only obscured and its power diminished by such identifica¬ 
tions of its essence with the phases of a passing philosophy. 

George Wm. Knox. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 
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Encyclopedia Biblica : A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography 
and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., 
LL.D. f Vol. Ill, L-F, Cols. 2689-3988. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. $5. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with its Language, Litera¬ 
ture and Contents, Including the Biblical Theology. Edited 
by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of 
John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., Vol. IV. Pleroma-Zuzim. 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. xi +994. $ 6. 

The third volume of Encyclopedia Biblica presents no features 
which distinctly mark it off from the preceding volumes and hence 
requires no detailed discussion. The same is true of the concluding 
volume of the Hastings Dictionary . In the case of the former, it is 
true, an already recognized position is perhaps more definitely taken, 
and tendencies revealed in the earlier volumes are carried to a further 
extreme, but neither attitude nor tendency is essentially changed. It 
is becoming unquestionably clear that the two works appeal to differ¬ 
ent classes of readers. The Dictionary is for Bible students who want 
help and light in understanding the Bible practically as it lies before 
us, as illustrated by archaeology and as modified by a conservative but 
open-minded “criticism." The Encyclopedia is for scholars who desire 
to know the latest and boldest steps in advance taken by their fellow- 
workers, and are willing to listen to new hypotheses involving the 
most radical departures from current views. The one is a presenta¬ 
tion of the consensus of critical scholarship; the other gives the 
original and independent views of scholars standing on the verge of 
the uncertain and the unknown, who have taken the consensus of the 
past as the point of departure for the future. The one tells what is 
today; the other what may be tomorrow. The one is the more 
informing ; the other is the more exciting. 

The Old Testament portion of the new volume of the Encyclopedia 
centers about Canon Cheyne’s contributions. It is true that one does 
not forget the able work of Benzinger and Kennedy in the archseo- 
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logical subjects, or the fundamental articles of G. F. Moore on Leviticus 
and Numbers, of Toy on Proverbs, of Gray, Bertholet, Kautzsch, Meyer, 
Deissmann, and half a dozen others on the subjects assigned to them. 
The usefulness of the shorter articles, written from a full mind and 
with critical accuracy, unspoiled by adventurous conjecture, is simply 
beyond estimation. Such work saves the Encyclopedia from flatulence 
and doctrinairism. But the pervasive critical personality of Canon 
Cheyne is the outstanding fact of the volume. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that his name or his ideas appear on every page. 
Particularly does his new Jerahmeelite theory offer itself at every turn. 
A word about it may not be out of place. Although Jerahmeel is a 
clan mentioned only in two places, in i Samuel and in the second 
chapter of i Chronicles where its genealogy is given, Canon Cheyne 
holds that it had far more to do with Israel’s history than has hitherto 
been imagined. This is exhibited in an examination and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Hebrew text in a great variety of places, and particularly 
by a rewriting of place and personal names. Everywhere in our pres¬ 
ent Hebrew text he finds remnants of the name Jerahmeel. We have 
looked over the first three hundred pages of this volume of the 
Encyclopedia and have found over sixty such reconstructed remnants 
ranging from “Lemuel,” “Mulberries,” and “Moles and Bats” to 
“ Mephibosheth,” “Nimrod,” and “ Nergalsharezer.” The scenes of 
many events in Israel’s history are transferred to the Negeb of Jerah¬ 
meel. Elijah, Elisha, Jezebel, and Amos were from this region and 
some if not all of the quartet never emerged from it. Prophecy found 
its deepest truth in the land of Jerahmeel; the Psalter was profoundly 
influenced by the men of the same. There is not an element or an epoch 
in Hebrew life that is not more or less transformed for our knowledge 
by this thorough-going theory. The article “Israel” in this volume, 
by Guthe, is fundamentally defective in the light of it. Indeed, if it 
be true, all existing histories of Israel will have to be rewritten. 

On what does it rest? Primarily, if not entirely, upon a system of 
conjectural text-criticism. Yet the text-criticism rests also upon the 
demands of the theory. “ If our general theory is sound, nothing 
indeed is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make their 
mistakes and editors under the influence of historical theory their 
conjectural corrections.” Another prop of the general theory is the 
generous acceptance of double geographical names and the significance 
attached to the confusion wrought by them in the Hebrew history. 
There are two Mutsris, two Bethels, two Hazaels, two Asshurs, etc. 
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There is a whole series of substitutions and reconstructions to be 
made, in addition to that of Jerahmeel, e . g. % Zarephathites for Philis¬ 
tines; Geshur for Asshur, Hauran for Haran, etc. Altogether this is 
tremendously exciting; one does not know what the next turn of the 
wheel will bring up. The full weight of the argument will be felt when 
Canon Cheyne’s promised CriEca Biblica appears, to which frequent 
reference is made. Meanwhile to use his own words, when referring 
to the solution of difficulties by doubtful hypotheses, we will wait until 
“by a gradual clearing up of our mental atmosphere one of the possi¬ 
bilities becomes a very strong probability/ 1 At present there is a thick 
haze over the whole horizon, and the vague outlines of Jerahmeel are 
projected against it like a critical Brocken-giant. 

The same difference in spirit distinguishes the treatment accorded 
the New Testament in the two dictionaries, subject to one modification. 
Canon Cheyne magnifies Jerahmeel; Professor Van Manen minimizes 
Paul. It is in fact a singular contrast—this certainty of the man who 
would positively reconstruct Old Testament history by the use of a 
shadowy reference or two in documents belonging to an all but forgot¬ 
ten past, and this skepticism of the man who works with documents 
belonging to the best-known and most studied period, one had almost 
said, of history. Is it then true that for the type of criticism repre¬ 
sented by the Encyclopedia Biblica the certainty of conclusions is 
inversely as the data? Van Manen’s articles simply cannot be taken, 
seriously. One might almost say the same of some of the “recon¬ 
structions,” e. g . 9 in the papers upon Nicodemus and Nathaniel, of 
Canon Cheyne. 

Fortunately, however, Van Manen is no fair representative of the 
writers upon the New Testament subjects as a whole. Jiilicher, Nestle, 
Allen, Usener, Abbott, Hatch, Cone, Robinson, W. R. Smith, belong 
to quite another class of scholars. Schmiedel himself, whose work 
more than that of any one man gives character to the volume, knows 
the value of historical data, and despite the general impression left by 
his articles, is possessed of the constructive rather than the philologico- 
speculative spirit. The chief criticism to be passed upon his work is 
twofold ; with all its wealth of learning it is in the main a study of the 
problematical rather than the more positive elements of the gospel, 
and therefore lacks perspective ; and in the use of material it is domin¬ 
ated by philosophical presuppositions that, in many cases, result in 
pctiEo principii. No close student of the New Testament, however, can 
afford to disregard the problems which he opens up and discusses so* 
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elaborately. Much of his work is done finally, but there are still left 
the reconstructive processes in which the minimum of undeniable fact 
reached by him shall be used as a critical criterion, or supplemented 
with other data to be gained by a less infinitesimal treatment of docu¬ 
mentary material. 

The fourth volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains at least 
two articles of first importance in the New Testament field—that of 
Sanday upon “Son of God” and that of Driver upon “Son of Man.” 
It will be interesting to compare the corresponding articles in the 
Encyclopadia Biblica , but one risks little in prophesying that they will 
not surpass these in method or probability of results. In the work of 
both Sanday and Driver we have admirable examples of a sane scholar¬ 
ship that recognizes difficulties, but knows also method and perspective. 
They, and not Van Manen, are the true representatives of the great cur¬ 
rent of critical scholarship; and if Sanday in the article mentioned is 
often overcautious, it is because he recognizes that historical method 
demands that reasonably good data are to be utilized and not declared 
non-existent. 

The man who masters the contents of the Dictionary of the Bible 
may have to revise his opinions in the light of evidence therein con¬ 
tained, but he will find his confidence in the historical validity of the 
New Testament strengthened, and will never be tempted to mistake 
ingenious phantasy for scholarship or naive guesses for criticism. 

George Stephen Goodspeed. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience : A Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By William James, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. Pp. 534. {3.20, net\ 

It is safe to say that this is the most unconventional and the raciest 
treatment of the philosophy of religion which has yet appeared. As 
one reads the quaint characterizations of religious phenomena and the 
witty comments which they occasion he is inclined to question whether 
the author is not playing with his subject. He soon learns, however, 
if he did not already know it, that Professor James is constitutionally 
humorous, and that his aim in these lectures required him to exhibit 
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especially the abnormal and bizarre manifestations of religious sen¬ 
timent. 

The work is mainly occupied with the morphology of the subject; 
in a later treatise the author promises to take up its philosophy more 
adequately. Here he aims to describe the phenomena “ from the purely 
existential point of view.” He will “ handle them biologically and 
psychologically, as if they were mere curious facts of individual his¬ 
tory.” He then proceeds to review the various explanations of the 
phenomena, and by a process of sifting and testing prepares the way 
for an hypothesis of his own. Some of these characterizations are very 
amusing. For example, in reviewing the theory that religious experi¬ 
ences are only the product of certain diseased physical conditions, he 
says : “ Medical materialism finishes up St. Paul by calling his vision 

on the road to Damascus a discharging lesion of the occipital cortex, 
he being an epileptic. It snuffs out St. Teresa as an hysteric, St. Francis 
of Assisi as an hereditary degenerate. Carlyle’s organ-tones of misery 
it accounts for by a gastro-duodenal catarrh.” 

The test by which the author will measure the phenomena in ques¬ 
tion is that of utility. They cannot be tested by their supposed origin, 
because their origin is what we know the least about. No more can 
they be tested by argument and demonstration, because (as is shown 
in the latter part of the volume) they are not amenable to proof. In 
the end, then, we always come back to the “ empiricist criterion : By 
their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots.” Religion is born 
and nourished in the warm atmosphere of feeling, and the final test of 
its truth is its agreement with our practical needs and its issue in whole¬ 
some and useful results in conduct and character. 

There is a suggestive treatment of rationalism whose “ inferiority in 
founding belief is just as manifest when rationalism argues for religion 
as when it argues against it.” Under the caption “ The Religion of 
Healthy-Mindedness,” the modern metaphysical healing and Christian 
Science movements receive a sympathetic and illuminating discussion 
from a psychological, and to some extent from a theological, point of 
view. The lectures on “ The Sick Soul ” and “ Conversion ” canvass 
what theology calls the doctrines of sin and salvation. The natural¬ 
istic optimism of “ healthy-mindedness ” our author calls the “ once- 
born type” of religion, while the theory that there is something 
radically wrong with human nature is the “twice born type.” As 
between these the author’s judgment is : 

The method of averting one*s attention from evil and living simply in the 
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light of good is splendid as long as it will work. Bat it breaks down impo- 

tently as soon as melancholy comes.Healthy-mindedness is inadequate 

as a philosophical doctrine, because the evil facts which it refuses positively 
to account for are a genuine portion of reality. 

The phenomena and motives of asceticism — that “ divine irration¬ 
ality of devotion ”—are fully illustrated and discussed. This type of 
“ saintliness ” is very complex, ranging all the way from St. Teresa’s 
“ endless amatory flirtation ” and St. Louis’s craving to be humbled by 
false accusations, to the noblest types of heroism and devotion. In 
mysticism Professor James believes that there is a deep truth, but the 
subjects of mystical experiences must not make them normative for 
those who are not susceptible to them. Philosophy may help to con¬ 
firm religious beliefs when once they are there , but it can neither orig¬ 
inate nor prove them. 

What keeps religion going is something else than abstract definitions 

and systems of concatenated adjectives.No one knows this as well as 

the philosopher. He must fire his volley of new vocables out of his concep¬ 
tual shotgun, for his profession condemns him to this industry, but he secretly 
knows the hollowness and irrelevancy. 

The closing lecture has suggestive remarks on the relation of 
aestheticism to religion. Newman is instanced as illustrating the type 
of mind which “ needs formulas.” 

Intoning them as he would intone a cathedral service, he shows how high 
is their aesthetic value. It enriches our bare piety to carry these exalted and 
mysterious verbal additions just as it enriches a church to have an organ and 
old brasses, marbles and frescoes, and stained windows.The more ven¬ 

erable ecclesiasticism [of Catholicism] offers a so much richer pasturage and 
shade to the fancy, has so many cells with so many different kinds of honey, 
is so indulgent in its multiform appeals to human nature, that Protestantism 
will always show to Catholic eyes the almshouse physiognomy. 

The author’s general conclusions are stated with great brevity and 
reserve, and we must await the forthcoming volume, in which he has 
promised to develop them fully. For the present, being an empiri¬ 
cist and a pluralist, he is a “ piecemeal supernaturalist.” He thinks 
there is something there “ other and larger than our conscious selves.” 
“ Anything larger will do, if only it be large enough to trust for the 
next step. It need not be infinite, it need not be solitary.” The Pro¬ 
fessor is, on the whole, a theist, but whether a monotheist or a polythe¬ 
ist, he has not fully decided. There is, then, something or other — 
anything large enough will do — which makes incursions through the 
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“ subliminal door ” into our conscious life. This is the rather succinct 
volume of dogma which the empirical philosophy of religion yields up 
to date. 

George B. Stevens. 

Yale University. 

Evolution and Man Here and Hereafter. By John Wesley 
Conley, D.D. Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902. 
Pp. 172. 1 0.75, net . 

This little volume does not attempt to harmonize science and 
religion, but only to sketch, in the first part, the intimations of immor¬ 
tality which the doctrine of evolution supplies and, in the second part, 
the bearings of that doctrine upon certain leading biblical teachings. 
Very properly on the threshold we are met by the definition of evolu¬ 
tion as a process and in its causal relations. The modification of 
LeConte’s definition is good in the way of condensation, but not good 
in its unwarranted restriction of the process in two particulars, namely, 
to the realm of organic nature only and to such changes only as are 
upward. What of inorganic nature and of degeneration ? There is a 
wise discrimination between the process of evolution and the proposed 
explanations of the process. In the discussion of its causal relations 
our author finds that “theism is the only rational basis for evolution.” 

The leading idea of the book may perhaps be stated in the follow¬ 
ing way: Dead matter has the capacity for the various forces of 
nature, which, however, cannot influence it except under appropriate 
conditions. In the process of evolution such conditions arise suc¬ 
cessively, and a new form of force from the Infinite Energy flows into 
the process and gives rise to a new stage. Mechanical forces became 
operative first, chemical forces next, then vital force [nV] in its lowest 
form, and then in successive stages mental, moral, and spiritual forces 
appeared. 

Upon this basis, which does not quite free itself from the suspicion 
of being logical rather than historical, Dr. Conley discusses man’s 
origin and place in nature, the psychical perfecting of man in the 
coming age, and life after death —at least of “ every man who is in the 
way of growth.” Much of this discussion is suggestive and clearly 
and strongly presented. The chapters which follow, treating of the 
future body and the transition to the coming age, are not impressive. 
They show here and there traces of confusion and either less firmness 
of grasp on the body of scientific truth, or the dominance of ideas 
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derived from another source. But any man may be expected to stum¬ 
ble in so dim a region. And it must be added that Dr. Conley is 
cautious and ever and anon sounds the warning of our deep ignorance. 

The general subject of Part II is “Evolution and the Biblical Teach¬ 
ings Concerning Man.” The chapters deal with the creation of man 
(and of woman considered separately), moral responsibility and sin, Jesus 
Christ, salvation, inspiration and revelation, and things to come. In this 
section the student of organic nature will find, along with much that 
is helpful, little to criticise, except the treatment of the facts relating 
to sex in the first and sixth chapters. Such a book as Geddes and 
Thomson's Evolution of Sex would probably suggest some revision of 
these passages. 

We are grateful to Dr. Conley for this serious study of the deeper 
problems of human life and destiny. It has not the breadth of view 
and illumination of Griffith-Jones's book, The Ascent Through Christ\ 
which covers much the same ground, but its more modest purpose and 
its clear and direct style may suit it to the convenience of many readers. 

William L. Poteat. 

Wake Forest College, 

Wake Forest, N. C. 


Die religiSsen und philosophischen Grundanschauungen der 
Inder. Aus den Sanskritquellen vom volkergeschichtlichen 
Standpunkte des Christenthums aus dargestellt und beur- 
theilt. Von Julius Happel. Giessen : J. Ricker'sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1902. Pp. viii + 252. M. 10. 

The purpose of this work is the confrontation of Christianity with 
“ Hinduism" of the period in which it brought forth its highest 
creations in the field of religious and philosophical thought. This 
period is not more closely defined, but a perusal of the book shows 
that it corresponds to those periods in the development of the reli¬ 
gions of India which we term the Vedic and Brahmanical, and excludes 
what we technically call Hinduism with its sectarian developments. In 
five chapters the author discusses “ the deepest and most imperishable 
truths of Hinduism " in respect to its belief in divinities, its cosmo¬ 
gony and cosmology, its view of the nature, dignity, and object of man, 
its perception of sin, and its theory of the redemption of the world. 
The first, second, and fourth of these subjects are treated first from 
their immediate-religious and then from their philosophic side. 

To indicate briefly Happel’s conclusions: The Vedic belief in 
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gods is a retrogression and distinctly on a level with the beliefs of 
savages; the philosophical concept of Atman does not rise above this 
and in some points is inferior to it. The gloomy idea of the constitu¬ 
tion of the world that is characteristic of savages is found in India also 
(pp. 117 ft.). With regard to the nature, dignity, and object of man, 
the early peoples of India retained (p. 185) the views of savages or half- 
civilized peoples. In their concept of sin they are also inferior to other 
branches of the Indo-European family—the fundamental fault being 
that they ascribe sin to ignorance and not to perversion of the wilh 
They are in error in believing that the suffering of the world is merely 
physical, and their means for its redemption are insufficient. The 
consequence is that Happel believes that this early Hinduism is inferior, 
not only to Christianity, but also to the religions of the Germanic and 
Hellenic peoples. The cause of this is found in the influence of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, and this may be said to constitute the 
central idea of the book. 

Space forbids any criticism in detail, but I may add that the 
attempt to carry the doctrine of metempsychosis (p. 169) to the earl¬ 
iest times is wrong, and so also the refusal (pp. 39, 199 ff.) to recog¬ 
nize “survivals" in the representation of the gods under animal forms, 
the importance of which seems exaggerated. Furthermore, the Indo- 
European name for God is utterly unable to support arguments of the 
kind that are built up (p. 4 f.) on this schones Ur datum. There are 
besides a number of matters that would incline one to question the 
sufficiency of the author’s philological equipment; inability correctly 
to divide the Sanskrit words appears frequently ; in evidence also is 
his mis-accentuation of Greek. On p. 7 he has been misled by the 
Rig Veda orthography dulabha- for dudabha - into connecting this 
word with the root labh. Compare also page 15, where sukrtdm 
ulokam (Rv. 10. 16, 4) is rendered by in die Welt der guten Werke and 
out of ajo bhdgah of the same stanza is made den ewigen Theil , of the 
deceased, which Agni sends to the Pitaras , instead of the goat which is 
given to Agni as his portion and which he is asked to burn. The 
Chandogya Upanisad is invariably cited as if the initial of its name 
were the unaspirated surd. 

The favorable opinions of the Greek religion rest in part upon 
ignorance of its features. The high moral purpose that makes the 
gods take part in the battles around Troy as the “Richter, Ordner und 
Strafvollstrecker einer ewigen im Volkerleben, und nicht im Einzel- 
und Privatleben waltenden Gerechtigkeit ” (p. 35) is not apparent in 
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the Iliad. That the Greeks did not represent their divinities in ani¬ 
mal or partially animal form (pp. 39, 205) is also incorrect. In the 
case of Pan it is done in abundance (cf. Roscher, A usfthr Itches Lexicon 
der gr. u.rom. My tho logic, Sp. 1407 ff.); note also the addition of rams' 
horns to the head of Zeus when he is identified with Ammon, the more 
or less complete representation of Dionysos as a steer, the idea of Boreas 
wavering between horse and man, the statue of Eurynome in the tem¬ 
ple near Phigaleia, the representation of river gods as steers or ser¬ 
pents, and the legend of Leto’s change to a wolf at the time of the 
birth of her children, hence Avin^/tvi/s as an epithet of Apollo. Then, 
as Happel is equally shocked by the Vedic gods assuming at times the 
forms of animals, we must include the similar cases in Homer, and also 
the appearance of Zeus in his adventures with Leda and Europa. 
That the author is not too familiar with his Herodotus may be seen 
on p. 211, where the review of Xerxes's army is put on the wrong side 
of the Hellespont. 

With regard to the outward appearance of the book, it is guilty of 
bringing a new system of transliteration, to which may be added that 
the system is in itself bad. Page 252 contains a considerable list of 
misprints which are far from being all that the book contains. 

George Melville Bolling. 

The Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 


The World's Epoch-Makers: Plato. By David G. Ritchie; 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of St. Andrews; late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1902. Pp. xii + 226. 

This little volume is not a popular exposition of Plato’s philosophy. 
The greater part of it is devoted to a critical interpretation, which will 
be of chief interest to those who already possess a general knowledge 
of the problems at issue. These problems are discussed in the light of 
the recent literature of the subject, including the work of M. Lsutos- 
lawski on The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic . The interest of 
students will naturally center about the chapter on “The Parmenides 
and Plato’s Later Idealism." The limits of the present notice will 
permit only a brief statement of the conclusions reached. 

Professor Ritchie minimizes the realistic element in Plato’s doc¬ 
trine of ideas, and emphasizes the reconstruction period represented 
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by the Parmenides , Sophistes , and Philebus . While recognizing the 
objections to the acceptance of the Parmenides as Plato’s own work, he 
finds the most satisfactory solution of the problem in the theory of a 
thorough self-criticism and reconstruction which leads “in the direc¬ 
tion of what became Aristotle’s philosophical position.” “ Plato,” says 
Professor Ritchie, “ has not given up the doctrine of ideas, but we hear 
less about them, partly because the carrying out of his great principle 
of the manifestations of the ideas has become more important than the 
mere assertion of their reality” (p. 117). The result may be summed 
up, he thinks, by the statement that “for a hard-and-fast dualism Plato 
has been endeavoring to substitute a doctrine of degrees in reality” 
(P- 118). Such an interpretation of the Parmenides has to face the 
fact that Aristotle fails to mention the dialogue, although he repro¬ 
duces its essential criticisms. This difficulty our author meets with the 
bold hypothesis that the criticisms were originally Aristotle’s own, and 
that the reference to “ the young Aristoteles” may perhaps be “a kindly 
allusion to the argumentative youth who helped to put Plato on a fresh 
track” (p. 121). 

In view of Professor Gomperz’s well-known interpretation of the 
Homo mensura doctrine of Protagoras, it is interesting to note that 
Professor Ritchie suggests that “ Protagoras himself may only have 
meant to assert the relativity of knowledge in the sense in which every 
careful theory of knowledge must recognize that we can only know 
things under the conditions of the human mind” (p. 82). 

The general reader will find the greatest interest in the later chap¬ 
ters of the book on “ The Soul ” and “ Ethics and Politics.” The treat¬ 
ment of Plato’s political theories is particularly fresh and suggestive. 

The book is a worthy contribution to Platonic study, and its value 
for the student is greatly enhanced by the constant references to the 
various dialogues. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 

The Religion of the Ancient Teutons. By P. D. Chantkpie 
de la Saussaye, D.D., Professor in the University of Leiden. 
Translated by B. J. Vos, Associate Professor of German in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1902. 
p P . viii+504. $2.50. 

This excellent book, from the pen of a well-known scholar and 
author in comparative religion, fills its place admirably in the series of 
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44 Handbooks on the History of Religions,” edited by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Aiming to give a careful 44 historical survey of facts concerning our 
present knowledge of Teutonic heathenism up to the time of the con¬ 
version of the individual tribes to Christianity,” the author, after an 
introductory chapter on the history of the science, treats his subject in 
two main divisions: in the first (chaps, ii-xi, also published in Dutch) 
the data are 44 arranged in historical order, periods and peoples are 
delineated in accordance with their distinctive characteristics;” in 
the second (chaps, xii—xxi) the individual deities are “dealt with as 
well as the myths, the various conceptions and observances, and the 
cult.” 

Having thus presented the facts without attempting to construct a 
system, having fairly sifted the arguments of the different schools, with¬ 
out siding with any of them, and having woven an interesting connected 
narrative, the author in a concluding chapter cautiously presents his 
own view of the general characteristics of the Teutonic religion, point¬ 
ing out admirably the mission of the Teutons in the onward march of 
mankind. To quote the author: “The ancient religion we have 
sought to depict shows numerous traces of that strength of character 
and serious cast of mind through which the Teutonic nations have won 
their paramount place in history.” 

To indicate the fearlessness of the author we would only refer the 
student to the author’s sweeping remarks concerning the Swedish 
scholar, Professor Victor Rydberg, who belongs to the comparative 
school of mythology (p. 27). But later (pp. 84 ff.) the author shows 
his fair-mindedness in agreeing, as all historical schools must, with 
Professor Rydberg in regard to the immigration of the Teutons from the 
north instead of from Troy; so also in rejecting the meteorological 
interpretation of myths. Had the author had access to the second vol¬ 
ume of Professor Rydberg’s work, perhaps he would have modified 
even the remarks referred to above. 

On the whole, this timely book of Professor Saussaye, the result 
of the latest researches, and containing a comprehensive bibliographical 
appendix, is as much a boon to the painstaking student of the 
44 Religion of our Forefathers” as it will prove interesting to the general 
reader of the history of the world’s religions. 

A. P. Fors. 

Chicago, III. 
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The Founder of Mormonism: A Psychological Study of Joseph 
Smith, Jr. By I. Woodbridge Riley. With an Introductory 
Preface by Professor George Trumbull Ladd. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. Pp. x + 486. $1.50, net . 

The work is a thesis offered by the author to the philosophical 
faculty of Yale University for the degree of doctor of philosophy. As 
Professor Ladd avers, it is a “ conscientious and painstaking study." It 
is also a credit to the university and to the author. 

The rise of Mormonism is one of the most complicated and enter¬ 
taining puzzles in our modern life. America has supplied no better 
material for the exercise of the higher criticism than is afforded by the 
Sacred Books of Mormonism. Mr. Riley undertakes to solve the 
puzzle, not by profound studies in these Sacred Books, but by resort¬ 
ing to the aid of psychology. Though he is highly instructed in that 
science, he yet fails to render his theory that Joseph Smith was an 
epileptic either convincing or probable. Indeed he does not himself 
appear to have felt entire confidence in it, for he concedes that Joseph’s 
epilepsy existed in an “attenuated form,” and even speaks of his 
alleged seizures as “ quasi epileptic seizures.” 

This so-called u working hypothesis ” seems also to have affected 
the clearness of the author’s vision. The Narrative of Solomon Mack , 
the Biographical Sketches of Lucy Smith and the Visions of Joseph Smith 
are all of them amenable to historical criticism, and yet under the 
influence of his theory Mr. Riley appears to favor accepting them all 
just as they stand. 

But, despite the fact that it has been weakened by an apparently 
untenable theory, this is an important book. The author has had 
access to the Berrian and other extensive and valuable collections of 
Mormon literature. His industrious and often critical use of these has 
afforded him a distinct advantage. However, it is unfortunate that he 
should appear to have studied the outside literature so much more 
carefully than the Sacred Books of Mormonism themselves. At the 
very outset he assumes that Joseph Smith was the founder of Mormon¬ 
ism ; but that point has never yet been proven. Mormonism is a form 
of religion, with a very complicated system of theology. The boy 
Joseph Smith appears to have enjoyed no opportunity whatever to 
become acquainted with that system and to acquire the use of its 
singular patois . Both of these must have been derived from the real 
rather than the reputed founder of Mormonism. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that Smith should have contributed them. 
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Mr. Riley also assumes that Smith was the author of the Book of 
Mormon; but judging from internal evidence that seems a mistaken 
conclusion. At any rate the considerations advanced by him in sup¬ 
port of it are entirely unsatisfactory. A more thorough study of the 
Book of Mormon is the indispensable condition of further progress in 
these researches. 

Mr. Riley likewise assumes without any evidence, whether external 
or internal, that Smith was the author of the lectures on Faith . The 
three unfounded assumptions here recited pertain to fundamental 
issues in the Mormon puzzle. As long as they shall be retained it 
would appear impossible to reach a correct solution of it. 

William H. Whitsitt. 

Richmond College, 

Richmond Va. 


The Story of the Mormons : From the Date of their Origin 
to the Year 1901. By William Alexander Linn. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902, Pp. xxiv+637. $4> 

Relying mainly on original church documents, Mr. Linn has pre¬ 
sented the most exhaustive and the most trustworthy work on Mor- 
monism that has yet appeared. As a secular rather than a religious 
narrative, the volume is divided into six books corresponding to the 
successive political movements of the Latter-day Saints. The Mormon 
origin is first properly traced to the Smith family, with their various 
superstitions and occult beliefs. But that the youthful Joseph was not 
the originator of the Book of Mormon before 1830 can no longer be 
held. Mr. Linn’s treatment of the theological sources of that Yankee 
pseudograph is weak. To trace the origin of a Bible on plates through 
Smith’s partner, Sidney Rigdon, back to the thirteenth century “ Ever¬ 
lasting Gospel ” of the Italian abbot Joachim, is as far-fetched as to 
trace the characteristic Mormon beliefs and doctrines to a formal 
Campbellism and not to local revivalistic notions and current Restora- 
tionist exegesis. 

In Book II, “The Mormon Church in Ohio,” the vagaries of the 
early converts are shown to have been matched by the socialistic schemes 
of the leaders. With the business crash of the Kirtland Safety Society 
Bank in 1837 came Smith’s flight to Missouri, where the Twelve Apostles 
were accused, not merely of practicing polygamy, but of counterfeiting 
money and tampering with slaves. On the repudiation of the Mormon 
agreement of emigration with the Missouri “mob” arose a state of 
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civil war with unjustifiable atrocities on both sides and a final expulsion 
from the state. Book IV treats of the Mormon settlement in Illinois. 
The Mormon missionaries had meanwhile been gaining thousands of 
illiterate proselytes in England. With this increase of numbers the 
church became a political power, so that the ability of the prophet 
to swing votes brought unlimited charters both for the Nauvoo 
City government and the independent Nauvoo legion. Of especial 
significance are the chapters on the rotten social conditions of Nauvoo, 
Smith’s complacent picture of himself as autocrat, his virulent attacks 
on his late companions — all of which were surface indications of the 
secret practice of polygamy. So the suppression of the Expositor , with 
its rebellion against Smith’s esoteric teachings of spiritual wifeism, led 
to the uprising of the non-Mormons, the organizing and arming of the 
people, and the indefensible murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. 
The ensuing rivalries over the prophetic succession, leading to such 
schisms as that of the Reorganized Church, brought the final expulsion 
of the Saints from civilized communities. 

In Book V is portrayed with dramatic power the migration to Utah. 
A “ prophecy of the martyr Joseph ” had announced a refuge for the 
persecuted somewhere beyond the Rockies. Brigham Young was now 
the leader of the Mormon hegira, and in the pioneer trip across the 
plains, and in the hard experiences of the following companies was 
disclosed all that was best and bravest among the first generation of 
Mormonites. Book VI contains a notable exposure of the inconceiv¬ 
able duplicity and wickedness in the mid-period of Mormonism. 
While glowing accounts were sent abroad, the Saints were starving at 
Salt Lake City ; while farms were promised to new settlers, Young was 
appropriating the best lands. Then, along with the so-called “ reforma¬ 
tion,” there occurred the church-inspired murders of the discontented, 
and voluntary human sacrifices for “ blood atonement.” Still using 
the official printed sources, Mr. Linn presents the Mormon policy 
toward outsiders as exemplified in the Mountain Meadows massacre, 
and the seditious attitude of the church leaders as shown in their con¬ 
temptuous treatment of federal officers. The rise and growth of 
polygamy are then traced from the prophet Joseph’s “ Revelation on 
the Plurality of Wives ” to the unseating of Roberts. The final chapter 
portrays the Mormonism of today—a hierarchy with a power as yet 
unbroken, a theocracy with ambitions to political dominance, a theology 
with polygamy as a still living doctrine. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

Fredericton, Canada. 
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Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Part I : The Historical Books , by Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S. 
S., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. Mary’s Seminary. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benzinger Brothers, 1901. 
pp. 381. 

This volume is a sequel to the author’s General Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures , and is devoted to the consideration of the authorship, date, 
purpose, literary standing, and historical value of the Old Testament 
books, Genesis through Esther, including, according to the classification 
of the Greek and Latin Bibles, Tobias, Judith, 1 and 2 Maccabees. 
It is the outgrowth of class-room work and is intended as a text-book. 
A vast array of important facts is presented lucidly and concisely. 
The method in which the many difficult problems involved are treated 
is direct, sane, scholarly and reverential. Copious references and full 
bibliographies, including books representing every shade of creed and 
scholarship, are introduced. Although the traditional views are pre¬ 
sented fully, the results of modern critical study are stated with equal 
fairness and the reasons for their acceptance clearly set forth. It is 
significant to find convincingly urged, in a volume which bears the 
imprimatur of the archbishop of New York, the following : 

It does not import much to the Catholic faith that any book was written 

by this or that author.The question concerning the authorship of the 

first six books of the Bible is a scientific problem, which meets indeed a tra¬ 
dition which no one should rashly set aside, but also no formal dogmatic truth 
which would preclude its examination according to a strictly scientific 
method (page 33). 

The author proceeds to apply this method and to adopt the con¬ 
clusions of higher criticism in a manner which will be a revelation to 
most Protestant readers, unacquainted with the scholarly spirit which 
is developing among certain of the Roman Catholic leaders in 
America. In championing the critical positions concerning the 
Hexateuch, Professor Gigot writes as follows: 

Even some Catholic scholars, whose traditional views are well known, 
have already made admissions which may perhaps be regarded as an omen 
of a complete endorsement, at no distant date, of the other positions already 
regarded as certain, or nearly so, by other no less orthodox writers (p. 140). 

Of great interest in this connection is the recent appointment by the 
Pope of a biblical commission. The leaven of modern biblical methods 
has permeated the entire western church. There are many indications 
that the time is not far distant when Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
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Jew will sit down together in harmony under the broad banner of 
higher criticism. 

C. F. Kent. 

Yale University. 

Der alttestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches Gottes. Von 
Julius Boehmer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. v+236. M. 
4.50. 

The purpose of this treatise is to give an account of the origin and 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God in the Old Testament 
as a basis for the New Testament doctrine. The author begins his dis¬ 
cussion by giving a very valuable tabular view of the employment of 
the various roots in Hebrew which signify authority, dominion, and the 
like, classified by books, and also according to their reference to men, 
heathen deities, and Yahweh. He then enters upon his discussion, 
marking three periods in the development of the idea: (1) from the 
beginning to the time of David; (2) from David to Deutero-Isaiah; 
(3) from Deutero-Isaiah to Daniel. 

In the first period it is held that the Israelites, like their Semitic 
neighbors, applied the title mclek to Yahweh in the common Semitic 
sense of possessor, or lord, of a smaller or larger tribe, thus laying the 
emphasis on the idea of power or force. But the fact that this concep¬ 
tion of Yahweh conflicted with the conception of him as a merciful and 
redeeming God introduced by Moses, together with the fact that with 
the introduction of the monarchy the title melek was applied to the 
human ruler, led the Israelites to give up calling Yahweh melek . 

The monarchy was regarded by the people as a blessing from 
Yahweh, and hence, while Yahweh himself was not often called melek 
during the monarchical period, yet the result of the monarchy was that 
at its close the people had learned to transfer the title of king as the 
source of blessing and the upholder of righteousness to Yahweh him¬ 
self. The consequence was that in Deutero-Isaiah and the prophets of 
the post-exilic period and in the Psalms, Yahweh, the king of Israel, 
was regarded as the author of the future salvation, a salvation in which 
the heathen, occasionally by the prophets and more frequently by 
the Psalms, were regarded as sharing. 

Under the influence of Hellenism and the stress of persecution the 
book of Daniel lays emphasis on the power and authority of the divine 
king and the coming supremacy of Israel and the accompanying sub¬ 
jection of the heathen, rather than on the prophetic and poetic concep- 
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tion of the kingdom as consisting chiefly in the joyous fellowship of 
Israel and the heathen with Yahweh, their king. 

We should be inclined to take issue with the author in the interpre¬ 
tation of individual passages. Furthermore, it must be said that the 
system seems at times to cause a forced interpretation of the authorities, 
and also that the author has not recognized sufficiently the existence 
of similar ideas when the ordinary phraseology of the kingdom has not 
been employed. 

But, when all has been said, we are glad to acknowledge that the 
author has made a most valuable contribution to the understanding of 
this interesting and difficult subject, and also to the history of the 
development of the religion of Israel. 

Walter R. Betteridgb. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Grammar of Prophecy : An Attempt to Discover the 
Method Underlying the Prophetic Scriptures. By R. B. 
Girdlestone, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and 
formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London; 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1901. Pp. xiii + 192. $2.50. 

This is a book in which great merit and high value are combined 
with serious defects. Whether the predominating element is that of 
merit or of a lack of value is a matter about which there will un¬ 
doubtedly be varying judgments. 

The book is an attempt to show what are the leading facts in the 
matter of prophecy, and how prophecy ought to be interpreted. But 
the author uses the word “ prophecy ” 44 in the sense of prediction,” 
although he admits that “the word is by no means necessarily confined 
to this sense in Scripture.” Thus he seeks to set before us the real 
character of the predictive portions of the Bible, and the true method 
of their interpretation. It is not easy to see, since this is the real 
motive and aim of the book, either the relevance or the correctness of 
either part of the double title. 

The book is rich in material; but this material lacks orderly and 
systematic arrangement. So far as a plan can be seen in the book, it 
seems to be that of three kinds and divisions of the material. In 
chaps, i-xiii, under various headings, the author sets before us the 
leading facts in the matters of the ministry of the prophets, and the 
predictive portions of the Bible. In the main, the work of this part of 
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the book is well done, and is scholarly. In chap, xiv we have given to 
us the method in which the predictive parts of the Scriptures ought to 
be studied, and the general- principles by which they must be in¬ 
terpreted. Here the author is sober, sound, and scholarly, and all 
students of the prophetic books of the Old Testament will do well to 
note carefully and to follow the principles which he lays down. There 
is, however, appended to this chapter a lengthy “ Note on the Structure 
of the Apocalypse," which is of doubtful value. Moreover, there does 
not seem to be any good reason why this note should be introduced 
at this point. In chaps, xv-xxi our author states the results which, in 
his judgment, follow from the application of the principles of in¬ 
terpretation which he has laid down, to the predictions relating to 
special subjects, the principal of which are Christ, the ten tribes, 
Israel's future, the second advent, the millennium, and the final judg¬ 
ment. This is the least scholarly part of the book, and the part of the 
least value. The author has peculiar theories about the future of 
Israel, the first resurrection, the character of the millennial kingdom, 
and the future judgment, and these affect his ideas of the nature of 
the Scripture teaching, and appear in his interpretations of the passages 
he expounds. His interpretations do not seem to be warranted, at 
least in relation to the subjects specified, by a sound hermeneutics. 
In the first part of the book he errs also by giving too large and too 
important a place to the typical element in the Old Testament. This 
is notably the case in chap, xii, “The New Testament View of Old 
Testament Prophecy." 

S. Burnham. 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Divine Authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. By David M. M'Intyre. Drummond's Tract 
Depot: Stirling. Pp. i6o. 

The Integrity of Scripture : Plain Reasons for Rejecting 
the Critical Hypothesis. By Rev. John Smith, M.A., D.D., 
Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. viii + 283. $1*25. 

Neuste Prinzipien der alttestamentlichen Kritik geprOft. 
Von Eduard K6nig. Berlin: Runge, 1902. Pp. 80. M. 2. 

These three works have a common subject, but treat it from two 
widely divergent points of view. The so-called “ higher criticism ” 
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and its principles are made to pass through the ordeal of criticism* 
The first two are identical in their attitude toward the questions at 
issue. Their authors regard the literary criticism of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as it has crystallized in the current modern hypotheses, as a deter¬ 
mined attack upon the citadel of Protestant Christianity. Hence both 
may be considered apologetic in purpose; they were written to steady 
the faith of those who may have been perplexed by the critical view. 
Mr. M’Intyre compares the success and spread of the critical hypothe¬ 
sis with the rise of Arianism in the ancient church. As the latter, for 
a time almost triumphant, finally decayed and now has no place in 
any of the historic churches, so he thinks the time is fast approaching 
when these critical hypotheses will suffer a like fate. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to Dr. Smith’s book because 
he was a classmate of W. Robertson Smith and sat at the same desk 
with that coryphaeus. That his brilliant fellow-student did not carry 
the author with him is abundantly evident, for this book is a studied 
effort to rebut the arguments of the critical school. He thinks that 
Old Testament scholars “are forcing upon the British churches the 
gravest issue that any of them has had to face in living memory.” 
The various chapters were delivered as lectures before the author’s 
congregation and do not contain any new contribution to the subject. 
The book may be characterized as a plain popular presentation of the 
traditional view. 

When we take up the German work, we find ourselves in a different 
atmosphere. Not all critical results are rejected, but only those which 
have an uncertain subjective basis. It is refreshing to come in con¬ 
tact with the master-mind of this great scholar. Professor K6nig uses 
criticism in its broadest sense, so as to include textual and historical as 
well as purely literary criticism. This brochure is timely because it 
discusses the validity of the criteria used by the latest and most 
advanced critics. According to Konig there are nine criteria used at 
the present time in this science. Some of these are very familiar, and 
so may pass unnoticed. The fifth he terms “stylistic correctness and 
congeniality;” under it he treats of the wholesale excision of verses 
such as has been practiced by some recent commentators of Isaiah. 
Meter and strophic structure are will-o’-the-wisps to the critics. The 
seventh is the “comparative norm,” the eighth, “the principle of per¬ 
sonification,” the ninth,“the poetizing method.” Under these are dis¬ 
cussed the historical theories of Guthe, Gunkel, et al. On all of these 
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falls the verdict “subjective and unsatisfactory. 1 * Every Old Testa¬ 
ment scholar should peruse this brochure. 

James A. Kelso. 

The Western Theological Seminary, 

Alleghany, Pa. 


The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By Archibald 
Duff, M.A., L.L.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the Yorkshire United Independent College, 
Bradford, England. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902. Pp. xvii + 287. $1.25, net . 

This is a volume of the 44 Semitic Series,’* edited by Professor J. 
A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, being the fourth volume to 
appear. Day’s Social Life of th& Hebrews, Sayce’s Life and Customs of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, and Paton’s Early History of Syria and 
Palestine have already been issued. It may be noted at the outset 
that the visible marks of the editor’s hand consist of some half-dozen 
footnotes. It would seem, therefore, that the author was left perfectly 
free, and that the editor exercised due restraint. 

The work is divided into six parts, with four appendices. Each 
part is subdivided into a small number of short chapters, Parts II and 
IV containing but two chapters each. The subjects of the various 
parts in regular order are: “Religion and Morals in Early Hebrew 
Life;” “The Early Narrative Literature, 900 to 800 B. C.; ” “The 
Prophets of Goodness, 800 to 700 B. C.; ” “The Formal Doctrinal 
Teachers, 750 to 700 B. C. 44 The Theology and Ethics of the Period 
of Political Reorganization in Judah, 700 to 600 B. C.; ” “Religion, 
and Ethics in the Exile, 500 B. C., onward.” 

The general plan of each part is to discuss the original sources or 
to sketch the history and conditions of the period treated, and then to> 
deal with the religion and ethics proper. 

It appears that there is great sacrifice of space in the writer’s plan, 
of minute sub-divisions. To separate two hundred pages into six 
parts containing twenty-six chapters involves many blank spaces. 
Whether the resultant clearness is adequate compensation for this loss 
may be seriously questioned. 

Professor Duff has written an interesting and useful handbook, and 
one well worthy of its place in this admirable series. His learning is 
abreast of the times ; his conclusions are generally in harmony with the 
sound biblical criticism of the present day; and occasionally he makes a 
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valuable contribution of his own, as, for example, his working out the 
analysis of Deuteronomy, and his distinguishing both in form and 
original meaning the Hebrew Mashich and the later Aramaic Messiah , 
which latter first appears in the New Testament. Though this dis¬ 
tinction was indicated, I think, by Delitzsch, so far proper use has 
not been made of it. 

But the reader takes up this book with the distinctive purpose of 
learning something of the theology and ethics of the Hebrews. That 
is a large subject to be handled in less than three hundred pages. A 
period of upwards of a millennium must be covered, and a whole 
national literature must be searched, and that a literature the richest 
in theological and ethical material. One who would set forth only the 
great ideas would need to condense to the utmost to crowd so much 
into a handbook. 

It is just in this respect that we find the most serious defect, and it 
must be confessed that it is a vital one. We might read this book 
from cover to cover, and scarcely become conscious that it was a book 
about theology and ethics. There is a great deal of analysis and 
criticism, a candid statement of new readings of history, but very 
little about theology and ethics. To be more specific, let us look at 
Part III. Here are treated three great prophets, Amos, Hosea and 
Isaiah. A short preface and three chapters are devoted to what is 
properly biblical introduction, that is, critical analysis, historical con¬ 
ditions, life and character of these prophets, etc. Then in a final 
chapter the theology and ethics of these great teachers is crowded into 
two sections together covering less than ten pages. Seventy pages of 
higher criticism and three pages of ethics and six of theology! We 
can scarcely wonder that laymen think scholars criticism-mad. 

It would be quite unjust to ignore the difficulty under which a 
scholar of today writes a theology and ethics of the Hebrews. To dis¬ 
regard critical questions is impossible. A writer must form his critical 
judgments, and upon them base his higher conclusions. But is it 
necessary to set forth these critical judgments in detail? Surely 
enough has been published, so that with references and a few footnotes 
all necessary preliminary information could be given. It is also a 
matter of justice to say that Professor Duff is following the bad example 
of many other scholars of the present time. No matter what special 
subject may be under treatment, we are apt to find a large part of a 
modern book on an Old Testament theme devoted to biblical criticism. 

The four appendices, to which allusion has been made, occupy in 
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word-space considerably more than a third of the whole book. Therein 
we find an interesting r6sum6 of the contents of the documents ascribed 
to the Yahwist and Elohist; and an elaborate analysis of Deuter¬ 
onomy. This work is well done, and is valuable, but it is out of place 
here. It is high time critical results were taken for granted, and the 
much needed higher conclusions clearly and adequately laid before 
the world. 

L. W. Batten. 

New York City. 

Die BOcher Ezra und Nehemia. Erklart von Alfred Bertho- 
let. (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 
herausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 17.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. xx + 112. M. 2.50. 

This new commentary in the Marti series is fully up to the stand¬ 
ard of its predecessors, among which no less than four—Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and a part of the Megilloth volume—are by 
Bertholet himself. Moreover, the position held by this volume among 
the existing commentaries on Ezra-Nehemiah is an honorable one. 
The author's critical and exegetical theories as to the book as a whole 
and its several parts are in the main those now almost universally 
adopted, and he presents them clearly, forcibly, and as fully as the 
somewhat unsatisfactory plan of this series of commentaries will admit. 
He exhibits a wide, though not always thorough, acquaintance with 
the more recent literature of the subject, and plainly wishes to deal 
fairly with all parties. In matters of detail he not infrequently goes 
his own way, in the attempt to avoid the enormous difficulties which 
the modern theory of Ezra-Nehemiah introduces in such numbers. 
But in very few cases can it be said that he is successful in the attempt. 
Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to avoid the impression that his rejec¬ 
tion of the prevailing critical view is due to the fact that he has not 
fully mastered the evidence which has weighed so heavily with his 
predecessors. 

As for the chronology of the book, Bertholet follows the universal 
custom in dismissing summarily the list of kings which the poor 
Chronicler has compiled with such care: [Darius “the Mede”= 
Darius I. Hystaspis; not mentioned in Chr.-Ezra;] Cyrus (Ezra 1 — 
4:5); Xerxes (Ezra 4:6); Artaxerxes I. (Ezra 4:7-24); Darius II. 
(Ezra, chaps. 5 f.); Artaxerxes II. (Ezra, chap. 7 ff., Neh.) ; . . . . 
Darius II. (Neh. 12: 22)—a list whose one mistake, the transposition 
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of Darius I. to a place before Cyrus, was a part of current Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, as we know with certainty from Dan. 5:31; cf. 10:1; 11:1, etc. 
In Bertholet’s view, Artaxerxes I. is the only king of this name men¬ 
tioned in the book; the king mentioned in chaps. 5 f. is Darius I. (as 
must, indeed, have been the case, in spite of the Chronicler); the 
arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem preceded that of Ezra. Moreover, 
he concludes that, in addition to the two expeditions of returning 
exiles led by Sheshbazzar and Ezra, we must assume a third expedition 
in the time of Artaxerxes I., of which mention is made in the one 
passage, Ezra 4:12. 

In criticising the present order of the chapters and divisions of 
the book, he argues for the following principal changes: (1) Ezra 
4:6-23 should be removed from its present place. The main argu¬ 
ment for this is the customary (but quite unsound) one, that, whereas 
vss. 1-4 and 24 speak of the building of the temple , the intervening 
correspondence mentions only the walls of the city (as though the 
enemies of the Jews, who wished under these circumstances to hinder 
them from building, could have written in any other way, or have 
expected to stir up the king by telling him that the Jews were build¬ 
ing a temple/). (2) The extra-canonical book 1 Esdras (3 Esra) has 
preserved the true order of chapters in the story of Ezra and Nehe¬ 
miah ; that is, Ezra 10:44 was originally continued directly by Neh. 
7 : 73 8, 9, as Sir Henry Howorth has more than once contended. 

This conclusion, it is safe to say, will not be adopted by any con¬ 
siderable number of Old Testament scholars. It increases, rather than 
diminishes, the existing difficulties. (3) Neh., chaps. 8 f., belongs to the 
“ Memoirs of Ezra;” Neh., chap. 10, to the “ Memoirs of Nehemiah.” 
The chapter (or chapters) which originally formed the sequel of chap. 
9, telling how the Law was formally accepted by the people, is now 
lost: “ Damit fehlt uns auch jede Kunde uber die Ausg&nge der 
Thatigkeit Esras in Jerusalem ” (the Chronicler must have turned in his 
grave when these words were written). Neh., chap 10, moreover, origi¬ 
nally formed the close of the Nehemiah memoirs; its proper place is 
after chap. 13. Just why chap. 10 should have been transposed so as to 
displace ( verdrdngen ) the “lost” portion, we are not told; nor could 
any probable reason be given. So far as we are able to judge from 
the chapters which we now have in our Ezra-Neh., we should expect 
the conclusion of the Ezra story — especially of the part contained in 
Ezra, chaps. 9, 10; Neh., chaps. 8, 9—to be just about what we have 
in Neh., chap. 10. The slight “difficulties” remarked by Bertholet 
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arc all removed by the arrangement of the chapters which I myself 
proposed in my Composition .... of Ezra-Neh. It is plain from his 
discussion of the matter (pp. 75 f.) that he has not seen my demon¬ 
stration. 

The various official documents, letters, decrees, lists, etc., scat¬ 
tered through the book are in almost every case pronounced genuine. 
The one exception is the decree of Cyrus in Ezra, chap. 1. Just why 
it should be excepted is not apparent. It is true that Bertholet finds 
“Nacbahmung des Stiles des fremden K5nigs ” here, and says that 
Cyrus miisste in der Prophetensprache daheim gewesen sein, um so 
haben reden zu kdnnen;” but then, he finds the “judische Far- 
bung” of the Artaxerxes letter, Ezra 7 :11-26, quite as unmistakable 
{p. 32). Cyrus did issue an edict of this nature, he thinks; why then 
hesitate to accept this one, with recourse to the customary hypothesis 
of an Ueberarbeitung ?— since we are so fortunate as to know the 
peculiar Jewish habit of rewriting official documents, memoirs, etc., 
-changing the form of words throughout, so as to make the documents 
look no longer authentic, and yet leaving the material contents (so we 
are told) just as they were in the original! In the case of the Arta¬ 
xerxes letter, to be sure, Bertholet adopts a new solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty, namely, the “hdchst einfache Annahme” that Ezra himself 
wrote the letter and that Artaxerxes only signed his name to it (p. 32, 
11. 30-37). It seems to me that in making this important discovery 
Bertholet has reached only half of the truth. It is, indeed, extremely 
probable that “Ezra” (*. e., the Chronicler) himself composed this 
document; but it is extremely improbable (to say the least) that any 
king ever signed his name to it. 

In criticising the list of returning exiles, Ezra, chap. 2, Bertholet 
attacks successfully the view — defended by Kosters, Wellhausen, and 
others, and so popular of late — that the list originally served a very 
different purpose from that for which it is here used. He shows that 
the catalogue of riding-animals and beasts of burden — which cannot 
be “emended” away — must be accepted as conclusive evidence that 
the original character of the list was precisely that which is now given 
to it. On the other hand, he does not in the least succeed in answer¬ 
ing the objections which the above-mentioned scholars have made to 
this document as a list of the Jews who returned from Babylonia in 
the time of Cyrus. That is, internal evidence shows that this (if genu¬ 
ine) cannot be a list of returning exiles; and yet equally strong evidence 
*hows that it cannot be anything else; this is the perplexing situation. 
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It would be a great deal more perplexing if it were not exactly paral¬ 
leled in a score of other cases in the Old Testament, namely, in the 
greater number of the lists compiled by the Chronicler (see, for ex¬ 
ample, Bertholet's own remarks, pp. 30, 84). 

In the Introduction (p. xiv), the description of the “ Memoirs of 
Ezra ” begins in the following manner: “ Am leichtesten lasst sich 
herausschalen, was Chr. von jenen Memoiren in unverandertem Wort- 
laute mitteilt.” But the words: “in unverandertem Wortlaute ” are surely 
due to a slip of the pen. Can Bertholet point out, anywhere in the 
so-called Ezra memoirs, half a dozen consecutive verses which be can 
confidently pronounce free of the suspicion of being “ uberarbeitet ” ? 
On the contrary, the style is everywhere that of the Chronicler , as any¬ 
body possessed of eyes and a tolerable memory can see. Nor is this 
denied by the great majority of scholars. Bertholet himself quotes with 
approval, on this same page, the naive words of Driver (translated) : 

Esras Stil nahert sich schon etwas mehr als der Nehemias dem des 
Verfassers der beiden Bttcher. Das mag z. T. darin seinen Grund haben, 
dass dieser Verf. sich erlaubt hat, in die Gestalt der aus Esras Memoiren 
entnommenen Stil eke starker einzugreifen ; u. s. w. 

The Chronicler, in other words, while leaving all of Nehemiah’s writ¬ 
ing (chaps. 1-6) almost absolutely intact, has re-written the whole of 
the Ezra document, preserving the material contents unchanged, but 
clothing it throughout in his own peculiar language and style. This 
would be an amazing thing, to be sure, for any human being to do; 
but never mind, we are dealing with that most useful expedient of an 
embarrassed criticism, an Ueberarbeiter , and to him all things are pos¬ 
sible. 

Again, with regard to Ezra and that most elusive of phantoms, the 
“ Priest Code, ” Bertholet sees the difficulty, but not the obvious solu¬ 
tion. The marriages with foreigners were forbidden only in Exod. 
34: 16; Deut. 7 : 3 (p. 78), and yet Ezra is not supposed to have 
“ introduced ” the whole Pentateuch at this time. Or are we to sup¬ 
pose that his great reform was in no way based on the “new law” 
which he “ brought from Babylonia” ? Bertholet says as to this 
(pp. 38 f.), that the reform was “ vorbereitet durch die Gedankenwelt 
des Dtn’s, eines Hesekiel, Maleachi und Tritojesaja , 99 but this is a 
very lame explanation. It is sufficiently obvious that when Ezra tore 
his clothes and his hair, and berated the people for their grievous 
transgression, he was not reproaching them for a sin against a Gedan¬ 
kenwelt l In Ezra 10 : 3, moreover, when one of the leaders of the 
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people, confessing their sin, proposes the carrying out of the reform, 
the words he uses are : “ Let it be done according to the law” The 
attempt, furthermore, to prove the introduction of the “ Priest Code ” 
at this time from Neh. 8 : 17 is quite fruitless. Bertholet, in com¬ 
menting on the latter passage, refers to Ezra 3 : 4, with the words : 
“ Die Diskrepanz beider Stellen kann uns nur lehren, das unser Vers 
nicht von Chr. herruhrt, der 3 : 4 geschrieben hat (gegen Torrey).” 
But has he quite overlooked 2 Chr. 7 : 8 ff.? A glance at that passage 
(observe how the original, 1 Kings 8 : 65, 66, has been studiously 
altered) might have saved him this blunder. He has simply misun¬ 
derstood the verse in Nehemiah. 

On the text-critical side, this commentary is rather weak; its 
author has taken no especial pains to make use of the versions, and 
where the evidence is all at hand, he very frequently stands over 
against it in a sort of helpless uncertainty, expressing no opinion. 
To be sure, when we think of some of the text-critical performances 
which the past decade has witnessed, we may perhaps be thankful even 
for helplessness. 

Again, in handling the Palestinian Aramaic in which portions of the 
book are written, he shows himself to be not quite in his element. He 
thinks it possible, for example, to explain TO, Ezra 7 : 12, by 
TOijfi; the characteristic impersonal plural in 6 : 5 seems to be mis¬ 
understood (or is it rather the subject of ^PPI ?) ; PH2tD , 5 : i4» is 
looked upon as difficult and possibly due to dittography (sic/). The 
suffix DPI (one of Marti’s " Hebraisms ”) is defended on the ground 
that it is also Nabataean. But why not add that it is found in both 
northern and southern dialects of Aramaic, throughout the whole his¬ 
tory of the language ? The infinitive K!Db, 5 : 3, 13, is both times 
“ emended ” to KIDEb , although the same form used in the same way 
occurs twice in the Hadad inscription. 

In commenting on the foreign word D^TOSII, Ezra 2 : 69, Ber¬ 
tholet quotes with enthusiasm the argument of Eduard Meyer, that 
*}^D5T7 is not the same as "j*DT7K, and therefore these verses need not 
belong to the time after Darius I., but may well precede his reign. 
The fact that one of these words is borrowed from the Greek Spax/ii; 
and the other from Sapeucos is not new, however ; and as for the 
proof derived from the Phoenician inscription from the Piraeus, this 
vanishes with the correct reading of the text; see Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buck der nordsem . Epigraphik , p. 425 ; Ephemeris , Vol. I, pp. 147 f. 
And are we really to suppose that the Jews in the time of Cyrus reck¬ 
oned in drachmas ? On the contrary, the occurrence of the Greek 
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word here (also in Neh. 7 : 70, 71 !) has the same significance as have 
the similar occurrences in Ezra 1 : 9 (iccfpraAo?) and the book of Daniel. 
Greek words may be expected in compositions of the Greek period. 

The foregoing remarks are, to a very considerable extent, of the 
nature of a criticism of the prevailing view of Ezra-Neh., quite as 
much as of Bertholet’s own contributions to the discussion. His com¬ 
mentary illustrates anew the utterly untenable character of the current 
theory of the composition and historical basis of this book. 

Charles C. Torrey. 

Yale University. 

COMMENTARIUS IN ECCLESI ASTI CUM CUM APPENDICE. TextUS 
11 Ecclesiastici ” hebraeus descriptus secundum fragmenta 
nuper reperta cum notis et versione latina. Auctore Ios. 
Knabenbauer, S. J. Parisiis : Lethielleux, 1902. Pp. 476 + 
lxxxiii. Fr. 13.00. 

This volume belongs to the now well advanced Cursus Scriptural 
Saeraeoi which several volumes have already been reviewed in this 
Journal. It shows the same conscientious scholarship as its pre¬ 
decessors, the same sincere and successful effort to supply the Catholic 
Bible student with all that modern discovery and research can con¬ 
tribute to the right understanding of the Scriptures. All through his 
commentary, Mr. Knabenbauer has made a large and judicious use of 
the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus. He devotes a con¬ 
siderable portion of the prolegomena to the description of these frag¬ 
ments, and to his own personal appreciation of their nature. He also 
gives a very complete list of the recent works on this most interesting 
subject. Finally, in an appendix at the end of the volume, he gives the 
text itself of the fragments and a Latin translation on the opposite page. 
He leaves this text as it stands, without attempting to make the usual 
corrections or to fill up the lacunae. Here, however, he draws the line, 
and we must agree with him, for, although he thinks, with the majority 
of critics, that the Hebrew text represents the primitive text and not a 
mere re-translation from some version, he does not propose to take it as 
a basis for a commentary. His course is to be commended, because 
considering the present fragmentary condition of the text and the 
divergence of opinions as to its critical value, to use it as a basis for a 
commentary would have been premature, not to say uncritical. 

Henry Hyvernat. 

The Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Der Antichrist in dem vorchristlichen jOdischen Quellen. 
Von M. Friedlander. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1901. Pp. xxviii + 193. M. 4.80. 

Approximately two-thirds of the book do not come under the 
above title, but are virtually a repetition of the author’s previous work, 
JDer vorchristliche jUdische Gnosticismus , in which he sought to prove that 
there were antinomistic Gnostic sects, mainly of Ophitic character, 
among the Alexandrian and Palestinian Jews in pre-Christian times, and 
that it is these sects which are meant in every case where Minim are 
mentioned in the rabbinical writings. This lengthy introduction is 
intended by Friedlander to embody a more extensive and thorough 
investigation of the subject, in order fully to convince his critics, who 
conceded that he had proved the existence of an incipient Gnosticism 
among the Jews in pre-Christian times, but maintained that the existence 
of definite Gnostic-Jewish sects could not be established, and that the 
identification of the Minim of rabbinical literature with antinomistic 
Gnostics could be accepted only to a limited extent.’ It contains, 
however, nothing essentially new or convincing, for the passages upon 
which he rests his proofs, from the book of Jubilees and the book of 
Enoch (pp. 13 f., 43 ff., 82 ff.), and, above all, the Zldim of Psalms 119 
and 19:14 (pp. 73 ff.) refer simply to apostates. Similarly, the mate¬ 
rial added here concerning the Minim (pp. 14, 25 ff.) carries no proof 
whatever of the points contended for. 

This being the case, however, the study in the following part (pp. 
118-93), the part really denoted by the title, is deprived of its basis and 
center, for Friedlander considers the antichrist saga the direct outcome 
of that Ophitic-Gnostic movement which, he believes, had been ferment¬ 
ing and growing in Judaism “ for centuries,” and of the struggle waged 
against that powerful tendency. The absence of method and delib¬ 
eration in the investigation, and of a clear grasp of the problems 
involved, is even more noticeable in the second than in the first part. 
Friedlander confounds the appellative phrases and "02 or 

b^bs, wherever they occur in the Old Testament, and the Greek 
equivalent of the latter, viol or &v$pe« irapavofwi in 1 Macc. 1:11; 
10:61; 11:21 with the Belial ( Be liar ) of apocalyptic literature, signi¬ 
fying a demoniacal being (pp. n8ff.). He misses the fact that the 
antichrist saga is a composite of several cycles of sagas, and that its for¬ 
mation is hence too complex to be traced so readily. Side by side 

s See Clemen’s criticism of the author’s previous book in this Journal, Vol. IV 
(1900), pp. 104 f. 
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with the conception of antichrist as a pseudo-Messiah or -prophet, 
rising within the Jewish people, is the conception of him as a foreign, 
hostile, political power, and this latter is, really, the one presented in 
the Beast rising from the Sea of Rev. 13 : 1-10 (Ntro redivivus, typifying 
the Roman empire). As far as the New Testament is concerned, there 
is no example, except in the Johannine epistles, of the Antichrist’s 
being interpreted as the collective body of antinomistic Gnostics 
who have gone forth from the bosom of the church. In spite of the 
exception, however, which must be taken to FriedlAnder’s treatment of 
the Antichrist legend, this part of the book, too, possesses unquestion¬ 
able merit, in view of the copious material it contains. 

Moses Buttbnwieser. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, O. 


A Historic View of the New Testament. The Jowett 
Lectures Delivered at the Passmore Edwards Settlement 
in London, 1901. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1901. Pp. xii+274. 6s. 

The student who is acquainted with Professor Gardner’s Exploratio 
Evangelica will find in these lectures little that is new. They are in 
large part a restatement in briefer and more popular form of con¬ 
clusions reached in the earlier work, with a general elucidation of the 
historic method and its application to the study of Christian origins. 
Though somewhat slight and fragmentary, the book is interesting and 
suggestive like all Professor Gardner’s work, and is admirably fitted to 
do good in dissolving prejudice against modern biblical criticism as 
well as in preparing the way for a better understanding of primitive 
Christian history. 

An introductory chapter on “Historic Methods and Christian 
Documents ” is followed by another on “ Revelation and its Embodi¬ 
ments,” in which the religious bearing of modern psychological 
research is discussed and emphasis is laid upon the relativity of revel¬ 
ation and the necessity of studying Christian doctrine historically, if 
we would understand and estimate it aright. 

After thus indicating his method and point of view, the author 
deals in the third lecture with the historic founder of Christianity. It 
is recognized that the materials for a biography of Jesus do not exist, 
but it is justly claimed that we can recover from the synoptic gospels 
the leading features of his teaching. The essence of it Professor 
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Gardner finds in the doing of God’s will in the life of the individual 
and of the world, and he emphasizes the fact that all Christ’s teaching 
had a religious basis, the second commandment to love one’s neighbor 
being simply a corollary of the command to love God. The chief 
defect in this summary of Jesus’ teaching is the failure to give due 
weight to his gospel of the gracious fatherhood of God leading to 
complete victory over the world and freedom from all fear. It was 
because this gospel was not fully understood and appreciated by 
Jesus’ followers that the Christian church went into Catholicism; and 
no interpretation of the Master’s message can be regarded as adequate 
which fails to put this element of it in the very forefront. The author 
also maintains in this lecture that we have not sufficient evidence upon 
which to base a doctrine of Christ’s person, the views of the sacred 
writers being simply the outgrowth of religious experience and without 
historical validity. 

The fourth lecture, on “ The Messiah of the Synoptists,” discusses 
the purpose of the synoptic gospels and the point of view from which 
they were written, and shows that they were the fruit of controversy 
and primarily apologetic, not historical, in character. 

The fifth lecture, on “The Synoptists and Miracles,” is a frank 
and fearless discussion of the miraculous element in the gospels, and 
in the recorded life of Jesus. A sharp distinction is drawn between 
wonderful cures and miracles proper. That Jesus wrought wonderful 
cures by faith-healing, similar to those wrought in our own day, the 
author thinks there can be no doubt, but the miracles proper must be 
pronounced insufficiently established and the reports of them due either 
to misunderstanding or to the natural desire to invest the founder of 
the new faith with a supernatural character. The virgin birth and the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus are also discussed, and the conclusion is 
reached that neither the one nor the other is established by the evi¬ 
dence. 

The sixth lecture,on “The Logos Doctrine of the Fourth Evan¬ 
gelist,” is chiefly devoted to the origin and purpose of the fourth gospel, 
the position being taken that while the gospel contains many accurate 
traditions, it is in the main a philosophical idealization of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and belongs not to the first but to the second gen¬ 
eration of Christians. 

The seventh lecture, on “ The Christianity of St. Paul,” though 
interesting, and in some respects illuminating, is perhaps the least 
satisfactory portion of the book, for it fails to get at the heart of the 
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apostle’s Christianity and does scant justice to his religious dualism and 
to his profound mysticism. 

The concluding lecture, after a brief r£sum£ of the points made in 
the preceding lectures, sketches briefly the theological tendencies of the 
present day and suggests the kind of expression the spirit of Christian* 
ity is likely to take in the immediate future. The subject is too 
large to be handled satisfactorily in part of a closing lecture, and the 
value of the book is not particularly enhanced by the attempt. It 
may be worth while, however, to quote the three suggestive proposi¬ 
tions in which the author embodies his prophecy: 

First: Belief in the continuity and inspiration of history must needs clear 
‘and exalt our views of the history of the Christian church, which must be 
taken as a whole. Second: Proper appreciation of the function of the will 
in active and religious life must have a direct effect on doctrine. Third: The 
growing habit of regarding society as an organism rather than a mere con¬ 
geries of individuals must tend to revive the Founder's teaching as to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

A. C. McGiffert. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 


The Life of Christ. By William J. Dawson. Philadelphia: 

Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. ix +452. 

This is a popular narrative and expository life of Christ by a London 
preacher. The style is clear and attractive, sometimes beautiful and 
strong. It is, however, marred by a tendency to a Farraresque rheto¬ 
rical extravagance. A recent trip to Palestine and a lively historical 
imagination combine to produce vivid sketches of scenes, characters, 
and situations. There are many valuable suggestions concerning the 
connection of passages, motives of the personages, and the psychology 
of events. See an excellent chapter on the first cleansing of the temple 
This virtue, however, sometimes runs into the vice of unwarranted and 
almost absurd conjecture in the face of all the data, of which the worst 
instance is a fantastic chapter on the temptation. We cannot help 
feeling that the author’s analysis of the great crises lacks in real 
depth. 

The book shows a knowledge of recent criticism of the gospels, and 
is quite open-minded in its treatment of it. It handles the question of 
sources suggestively, though somewhat inadequately, and concludes 
that “the gospels do succeed in giving us a portrait of Jesus .... 
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intrinsically truthful and beautiful.” John is the interpreter rather 
than the historian of Jesus, and his discourse matter is the free render¬ 
ing of Christ’s conversations. Dawson is quite free with his data, and 
sometimes falls into self-created difficulties. His criticism of radical 
theories is often trenchant and suggestive, but occasionally extremely 
unsatisfactory. He seems to arrange his chronological scheme largely 
to suit the exigencies of the story, as he desires to tell it. Many of 
the hard questions are dodged altogether. This is perhaps done pur¬ 
posely, as he tells us in his preface that he proposes to neglect as far 
as possible “ the vexed problems of theology and metaphysics.” Still 
the omission of the baptism and of the feeding of the five thousand 
can hardly be pardoned in a life of Christ, to say nothing of the utterly 
inadequate treatment of the virgin birth and Christ’s attitude toward 
his own Messiahship. 

The book seems to contain a curious history of the author’s 
thought with reference to the gospel miracles. He begins intending 
44 to depict the human life of Jesus as it appeared to his contempo¬ 
raries.” In the first chapters he minimizes and explains away the 
miraculous element, though the event at Cana is regarded as miraculous. 
As far as possible a 44 magic” influence takes the place of miraculous 
power. But in the latter part of the book even Matthew’s crucifixion 
miracles seem to be accepted without question. The preface explains 
this phenomenon in these words: 

As the experiment proceeded, the mind became more and more an 
involuntary agent, acting on instincts which were not based on reason, but 
were superior to reason. It produced a conviction, at once profound, gradual, 
and irresistible, that in the very nature of the story itself, and therefore in 
the nature of Christ, were elements entirely incommensurate within the limits 
of the human. It is not possible to disengage the human elements in Jesus 
from the divine. 

The book then changes as it grows. It begins on the naturalistic 
basis, and ends by frankly accepting the supernatural and the deity of 
Christ, 44 not,” however, 44 by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God.” 

Frederick L. Anderson. 

Newton Theological Seminary, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1900-1901. By Frederick 
Henry Chase, D.D., President of Queen's College and 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. x+ 314. $1.75. 

The author realizes that the limits of his book—four lectures— 
necessitate the omission of several matters important to his theme. 
One cannot, however, but wish that in the attempt to show that in 
Acts 44 we have a truthful and trustworthy history," he had had a dif¬ 
ferent conception of the nature of a real proof of his thesis, and had 
accordingly given attention to several questions of vital importance. 
One can hardly be justified in assuming in such a discussion that 
several sections of Acts that would be pronounced legendary accord- 
ing to generally accepted historical standards are consistent with “a 
truthful and trustworthy history.” Unless the word 44 history” be 
employed in some peculiar and unusual sense, such an assumption 
vitiates not a little of the argument of the book. 

That the crucial test of the credibility of Acts lies in the relation of 
the book to Paul's genuine epistles is substantially conceded by Dr. 
Chase. But he thinks that the discrepancies between Acts and the 
epistles that 41 do not admit of formal and complete reconciliation” 
are due either to gaps in the writer’s knowledge or to 44 that change in 
perspective which fortunately comes with time.” The 44 gaps ” are so 
many and so great as to render the book anything but a complete his¬ 
tory of the period that it assumes to cover. It is evident that the 
omissions in a history may be of such a character as to make it untrust¬ 
worthy. The relations existing between Paul and James, Peter and 
John, that are vividly set forth in Galatians are not represented in Acts. 
Rather quite a different situation is implied. If the author of Acts was 
acquainted with Galatians, he has disregarded matters that are central 
and vital in the epistle. The two accounts of Paul's first visit to 
Jerusalem after his conversion (Acts 9:26-29; Gal. 1:17-24), are 
altogether irreconcilable. 

Dr. Chase devotes considerable space to a discussion of the 
speeches recorded in Acts, yet entirely fails to show that they are, or 
in the nature of the case could be, in any proper sense of the word, 
historical. The supposition of an 44 editing ” of them by the writer, 
14 if he did not invent them,” does not go far toward establishing their 
authenticity. That he was a hearer of any of them is quite uncertain, 
in view of the well-grounded doubts of Luke’s authorship of the book. 
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Moreover, due account has not been taken of the absence in Paul's 
speeches of the most distinctive doctrines of his genuine epistles, and 
of the expression of Pauline ideas in those of Peter. On the whole, 
“the change in perspective" that the author of Acts presents is of a 
quite different character from that assumed by Dr. Chase, and is by no 
means “fortunate" for the historical credibility of the book. 

Orello Cone. 

St. Lawrence University, 

New York. 


Rich and Poor in the New Testament. A Study of the Primi¬ 
tive Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By Orello 
Cone, D.D. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1902 
p P . viii + 245. $1.50. 

As far as English and American thought is concerned, this volume 
is to be welcomed as almost a pioneer in method. A careful exegetical 
study of the teaching of Jesus in the synoptists and of the contents of 
the Pauline and other New Testament literature precedes constructive 
statements; critical processes are often in evidence, as well as always 
clearly presupposed; and the historical relations of New Testament 
thought with the messianic hopes of Judaism are recognized as criteria 
for discriminating between permanent and historico-formal elements 
in the teaching of Jesus and his followers. According to Dr. Cone, the 
“kingdom of God" is always an eschatological term, and the teaching 
of Jesus concerning wealth is not sociological but religious. In other 
words, his specific teaching is hardly other than an insistence upon the 
duty of alms-giving and the difficulty to be experienced by men who 
have not dispossessed themselves of wealth in entering the kingdom. 
At the same time Dr. Cone distinguishes between two sets of sayings 
of Jesus (p. 87), the one messianic and the other ethical. This distinc¬ 
tion is certainly just, but, as applied by the author, does not give the 
best possible results. He too frequently fails to recognize the fact that 
the eschatological sayings embody ethical teachings, and even specific¬ 
ally concern wealth. This failure is particularly to be seen in his 
treatment of the parables. What, for instance, is the point of the par¬ 
able concerning Lazarus and the Rich Man if it is not this: Moses and 
the prophets teach a proper use of wealth so distinctly that he who dis¬ 
regards it would disregard the warning of the rich man fresh from the 
torments of hell. So, too, even his elaborate analysis of the parable 
of the Unjust Steward can hardly justify the destruction of the explicit 
teaching that the proper use of wealth lies in making one’s self friends 
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by means of it. In several other instances the author's interpretation 
seems mechanically literal, because of his failure to recognize the poet¬ 
ical, or, more accurately, the gnomic character of the sayings of Jesus. 
Nor, even in the face of his constant references to the matter, does it 
appear that he has quite grasped the full content of the messianic con¬ 
cept as it appears in Jesus and Paul. The matter is too vital to be 
treated by way of allusion. Jesus and Paul both have a distinct con¬ 
ception as to the present ethical significance of the age-life that awaits 
the members of the coming kingdom, while Paul, and Jesus also, espe¬ 
cially but not exclusively, in the fourth gospel—no passage of which 
Dr. Cone treats — use another element of messianism, the spiritual 
presence of God in the life of the believer, as something full of social 
significance. 

Dr. Cone's constructive statement at the close of his discussion 
shows at once the possibilities and the limitations of his method. 
Lacking a careful study of Christian messianism he is shut down to 
seeing in the social teaching of the New Testament little else perma¬ 
nent than ethical generalities. Yet, singularly enough, in giving the 
present significance of Jesus in the economic world he practically 
restates views that echo those of the very works he is constantly crit¬ 
icising. The reason is not difficult to find. His exegetical processes 
are really more barren than the general impression made by the unavoid¬ 
able meaning of his material. The social significance of even eschato¬ 
logical messianism is to be exhausted not by archaeological but by 
genuinely historico-literary exegesis. 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure the real worth of the 
book. Its method is scientific, and most of its results must stand. 
Some of us may have erred in laying too much emphasis on matters 
which Dr. Cone has made less prominent. Though he has not given due 
weight to the exceptions to the statement, he is undoubtedly right in see¬ 
ing in the term “ kingdom of God," as used generally, an eschatological, 
rather than a present, social content, and in assigning so prominent a 
place to apocalyptic elements in the New Testament. Few of us who 
have written on the matter would deny that he very properly insists 
that the thought of Jesus was religious and eschatological rather than 
sociological. If he has failed to exploit the social significance of the 
principles of Jesus which he has gained by his admirable exegetical pro¬ 
cess, it is largely a matter of estimating the data which resulted from that 
process. If he has underestimated their economic importance it may 
be due to a lack of first-hand acquaintance with the problems of society, 
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and especially those of economics. At all events, the book is one that 
will bear study and will win an appreciative attention from every man 
who has worked in its field and knows the difficulties that beset all 
ethical restatements of New Testament references to economic and 
social matters. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament. Its Relations, 
Historical, Medical, and Theological. By Wm. Menzies 
Alexander, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D. Edinburgh: 
T. &T. Clark. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Pp. xii + 288. $1.50 .net. 

In these times, when legendary and mythical theories, together 
with other forms of naturalistic and rationalistic teachings concerning 
the Bible, are reasserted, after a comparative silence of fifty years or 
more, it is refreshing to read a book whose author has been most pains¬ 
taking in his investigations, who has studied his subject from all the 
more important points of view, and who at the same time is staunchly 
orthodox. 

Few men appear better qualified to discuss the subject of the book 
under review than the author. He is a bachelor of science and of 
divinity, a master of arts and of surgery, and a doctor of medicine. 
He has made so remarkably successful a use of his classical, profes¬ 
sional, and theological knowledge that on the subject of demonic 
possession he will be classed as an expert and his book will take rank 
as a standard authority. 

The treatise consists of eight chapters, followed by several im¬ 
portant appendices, and covers not only the history of the subject, 
but also its clinical, exegetical and theological aspects. The author 
shows a ready and thorough familiarity with ethnic and rabbinic 
literature, with the apocryphal writings, and with those of the church 
fathers. The discussions on demonology during the Middle Ages and 
the most recent publications on the subject are also made frequent 
use of. 

The author gives attention more especially to three cases of pos¬ 
session—those of the demoniac at Capernaum, the two men at Gerasa, 
and the idiot boy at the Hill of Transfiguration. His reasons for 
doing so are thus stated : 
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The symptoms in these cases have been recorded in profusion. There 
are also duplicate or triplicate narratives of these three cases, which may be 
called " typical.'* The details are not identical; but they are never divergent. 
Their wealth of clinical material furnishes the clue to the right understanding 
of the physical basis of the 11 demoniac state." By the help of these three 
typical cases we are able to explore the more obscure. 

The author's exegesis of the various New Testament passages dis¬ 
cussed is thorough and accurate. He is not only familiar with such 
Bible scholars as Braun, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Geikie, Gore, Stein- 
meyer, Trench, and Wetzstein, but sometimes is at variance with them, 
always siding, however, with the orthodox and traditional views, and 
giving the best of reasons for his advocacy of them; his knowledge of 
medical science affords him a decided advantage over one who is 
merely an exegetical scholar. The very great importance of being 
familiar with different departments of knowledge when interpreting the 
Bible finds forcible illustration in Dr. Alexander’s treatment of his 
subject. 

Our author’s view that genuine demonic possession was local and 
temporary is stated as follows: “Its application proves that genuine 
demonic possession was a unique phenomenon in the history of the 
world; being confined indeed to the earlier portion of the ministry of 
our Lord.” His explanation of the manifestation at that time is the 
following: “The incarnation initiated the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of heaven upon earth. That determined a counter-movement 
among the powers of darkness. Genuine demonic possession was one 
of its manifestations.” Dr. Alexander also brings out the fact that 
demons were the first clearly to announce that Jesus was the true Mes¬ 
siah and Son of God, and that this announcement “from the mouths of 
the possessed was due to demonic inspiration.” Our author’s words 
concerning Jesus are such as will furnish an excellent antidote to opin¬ 
ions now in vogue, whose tendency is to degrade his life and work to 
the level of those of ordinary men. Loyalty to Christ and a belief in 
his supremacy and glory appear throughout the book. 

When finishing the reading of this book one will be impressed, as 
perhaps never before, with the ridiculousness of many of the assertions 
concerning New Testament demoniacal possession made by men of the 
so-called critical school who know comparatively nothing of exegetical 
theology, less of the historic literature on the subject, and nothing at 
all of the clinical and scientific phases of the subject. 

A preacher who has not gone over the ground with the same 
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thoroughness as has Dr. Alexander—and very few have done so — 
should not discuss the subject of New Testament demonology without 
first consulting this scholarly and timely book. 

Luther Tracy Townsend. 

Boston University, 

Boston, Mass. 


Das Urchristentum. Von C. F. Georg Heinrici. GSttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. viii-f 143. M. 2.40. 

Die urchristlichen Gemeinden: Sittengeschichtliche Bil- 
der. Von Ernst von DobschOtz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1902. Pp. xvi + 300. M. 6. 

These two volumes are supplementary rather than parallel. The 
former discusses the organic development of Christianity; the latter 
treats exclusively of the moraV life of early Christians. 

Heinrici’s task is to trace the process by which primitive Chris¬ 
tianity became a universal religion, extending its sway over the Roman 
empire. He sees four stages: (1) The work of Jesus. Jesus’ message 
was universal, rather than national; he required an inner obedience to 
law, instead of external observance of legal forms; he gave personal 
access to God, in the place of the intervention of priests, and he 
taught confidence in God and courage in the discharge of duty, in 
strong contrast to current pessimistic views of the present and the 
anxious expectancy with which men faced the future. (2) The consti¬ 
tution of Jewish Christianity. Had not Jerusalem been destroyed, 
Christianity would have been reckoned as but one more Jewish sect, 
along with the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, and the Zealots. 
(3) The origin of gentile Christianity under the preaching of Paul. 
Paul, endowed with great organizing capacity, was still more remarka¬ 
ble for his breadth of view. He favored neither Jewish nor gentile 
Christians, but was impartial toward both. He insisted upon internal 
principles, and thus erected the ideal of Christian unity. (4) The tri¬ 
umph of Christianity over other religions and philosophies, and its 
spread as a world-religion. In tt}is division the chief sources of 
information are the Johannine writings. While Paul conceived the 
idea of Christian unity, yet the fourth gospel gave to Christianity its 
expression as a universal religion. 

Dobschutz sets out to harmonize the eulogy of the moral life of 
early Christians, which is contained in the Apology of Aristides, and 
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the reproofs and exhortations to more worthy living, such as are given 
in the Shepherd of Hermas. He inquires, not after ethics, but con¬ 
duct. He examines first the Pauline church. In the different cities 
the church is in an immoral environment, yet it discountenances 
immorality, censures and punishes its members for immoral practices, 
and strives toward a pure ideal. In its failures it evinces not so much 
weakness as immaturity. The Jewish Christian church, which is next 
examined, did not need to develop a new ideal, in opposition to con¬ 
temporary practices, as did gentile Christianity, but to strengthen and 
purify the ideals already at hand, derived from the Jewish law. In 
later gentile Christianity fluctuations are manifest, the stress changing 
at times from life to doctrine and then from doctrine to life, at times 
ascetic tendencies from without crowding in upon the ethical princi¬ 
ples of the church ; and yet the spirit of Christ prevailed, and Chris¬ 
tians, compared with their contemporaries, have always exemplified in 
life loftier ethical principles, with exceptions which have ever been in 
the minority. 

Both of these authors recognize the importance of the fourth gos¬ 
pel in the development of the church and the commanding influence 
of its author, although neither deems the apostle to be the author, 
Heinrici ascribing its composition to a pupil of the apostle, and Dob- 
schiitz ascribing it to the presbyter John. Each in his interpretation 
of primitive conditions is sane and informing. 

Dobschiitz renders his volume accessible by the addition of two 
carefully prepared indexes. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 


Ein bisher unbeachteter Apokrypher. Bericht Ober die 
Taufe Jesu. Nebst Beitragen zur Geschichte der Didas- 
kalie der zwolf Apostel und Erlauterungen zu den Darstel- 
lungen der Taufe Jesu. Von Adolf Jacoby. Mit acht 
Abbildungen. Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Trubner, 
1902. M. 4.50. 

The hitherto unnoticed apocryphal account of the baptism of 
Jesus to which the author refers in this interesting monograph is a frag¬ 
ment from an Egyptian source. The author of the monograph thinks 
he has made probable, if not certain, that in this fragment we have the 
remains of a Didaskalie of the Twelve Apostles , now lost, but of which 
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we find occasional mention in Egyptian sources. Certainly such a 
writing was known in Egypt, though only a few traces of it now remain. 
This fragment, according to the author of the monograph, belongs to 
the latter part of the fourth century. After making a study of the 
title Didaskalie (a word which in the Greek text is known as the 
&SaX>7, the Didache , now so well known, having been in use in Egypt 
as late as the fifth century), the author of the monograph proceeds to 
show the influence of this Egyptian account of the baptism of Jesus, 
especially upon Christian art. Such apocryphal writings, from the 
fourth century on, says the author of the monograph, influenced the 
pictorial representations of the baptism of Jesus much more than the 
canonical gospels; as, for example, in the representation that the Jor¬ 
dan fled back terrified, that the Holy Spirit descended in the form of 
a fiery dove, that dragons were destroyed, etc., etc. The popular 
preaching and the legends widely circulated were influential in the 
same direction. Christian archaeology, accordingly, must take account 
of these early representations of the baptism of Jesus, inasmuch as 
they have held fast conceptions which were dominant among the com¬ 
mon people. As the author says, the piety of the common people, in 
the period to which this fragment carries us back, was nourished more 
by these apocryphal writings than by the too little known New 
Testament writings. Indeed, to us, this is one of the chief lessons 
which the monograph suggests, namely, that these pictorial represen¬ 
tations do not reflect the teachings of the gospel narratives concerning 
the baptism of Jesus, but the teachings of narratives that had their 
origin in the fantasies and legends of a later age. Their study is of 
value from an archaeological point of view, but not in determining 
what was the act of baptism in New Testament times. 

Henry S. Burrage. 

Portland, Mb. 

Martyrologe de la sainte 6glise de lyon. Texte Latin 
inldit du XIII. e sifccle, transcrit sur le manuscrit de 
Bologne et publie avec preface, appendices, notes, et table 
onomastique. Par J. Condamin et J. B. Vanel, du Clerg6 de 
Lyons. Lyons et Paris: Librairie Emmanuel Vitte, 1902. 
Pp. xxxii + 179. 

Already in the third century, martyrdom, with its heroic courage 
and the cult of suffering, forming the basis for the doctrine of merit 
and supererogatory virtue and the suggestion to an equally heroic 
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asceticism, was the religious and moral ideal of the church. If Christ’s 
body was upon the altar, the relics of the martyrs, later of the saints, 
were actually under it. Here in the fifth century, when this cultus had 
come to full development, attacked only by a few voices, like Jovini- 
an’s, soon to be silenced, miracles were multiplied. The calendar 
already naturally used to commemorate our Lord's life, was crowded 
with martyrs' days. If the Nestorian liturgies still retained interces¬ 
sions for the martyrs, whom the Cappadocians already regarded as 
heavenly powers, it was to request the prayers of saints that fifth cen¬ 
tury litanies were hymned. Martyr feasts lent themselves, by greater 
adaptability to local needs, to the religious-emotional habits retained 
from heathenism. Martyr festivals, from the fifth century on, were 
specially popular. 

The needs of this cultus, especially of homilies to be read at the 
feasts, were sure finally to produce elaborate martyrologies, based on 
the calendar. Such arose with the intellectual revival of the ninth 
century. Venerable Bede (died 735) had already composed a mar- 
tyrology, and it is preserved for us in the revision of Florus of Lyons. 
Another old martyrology is erroneously ascribed to S. Jerome. Urban 
(845), Ado of Vienne (860), Notker (912), Usuard ( ca . 875), and 
the martyrologies in verse of Wandalbert of Priim (851), and Erchem- 
pert of Monte Casino are all of this period. 

A later age with the same needs would necessarily work over these 
materials, adding to the calendar the saints who had since been canon¬ 
ized. 

Such a later martyrology, based on the ninth-century sources, is 
that in the Lyons Bolognese manuscript before us. Originally writ¬ 
ten in Lyons, this manuscript made its way first to the Vatican, then, 
from the private library of Benedict XIV. to Bologna, and thence 
back to Lyons, where, though occasionally referred to during the last 
few centuries and known to exist in the nineteenth, it has remained 
hidden till the praiseworthy efforts of MM. Condamin and Vanel 
have now brought forth this interesting monument of the early liturgic 
history of their diocese. 

The codex contains, beside the martyrology, a number of other 
manuscripts (some of a merely local importance, however), such as a list 
of the popes, of the archbishops of Lyons, and an interesting 
obituary. The martyrology, with the lists of popes and archbishops 
and the obituary, is doubtless the primitive codex, into which the other 
manuscripts have crept. 
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The date of authorship seems fixed, by a name in the obituary— 
Stephanas, presbyter bonae memoriae ,.... qui fieri fecit —as October 
30,1163. Doubtless the original text may have been still older, for 
Stephen only fieri fecit (perhaps paid for the copy of an official text). 
The lists of popes and archbishops show that the present state of the 
manuscript is a recension of the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The older martyrologies used as sources by our author seem to be 
those of pseudo-Jerome, Bede-Florus, and Ado of Vienne. Of the other 
ninth-century martyrologies no trace appears. Quotations from Greg¬ 
ory the Great, St. Cyprian, the “Ecclesiastical History,” Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and others, show that the author was most undoubtedly 
broadly learned. The whole work might revise some persons* notions 
of the state of learning in the twelfth century. Not only does the 
author betray considerable reading, but his method is scientific. Mir¬ 
acles are not multiplied in his accounts. He was evidently not credu¬ 
lous. His style, which is very brief, brings out, for the most part, 
well-authenticated facts. Of course, some miracles were necessarily 
part of the ecclesiastical tradition, but be does not seek the marvelous. 

From his earlier sources, following especially Venerable Bede, he 
has brought together a rich account, but he has also cut out and omit¬ 
ted much. He naturally adds many saints between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries to those in the sources. He especially emphasizes 
the martyrs and saints of Lyons and vicinity. He is full here and 
also when he comes to the local Roman saints, but one regrets the 
brevity of his notice of our own saints, British, Irish, and Anglican. 
This local emphasis is exactly the genius of all martyrology. 

To the student of liturgical history this book must be very inter¬ 
esting, nor can any Christian read without a thrill this otherwise pro¬ 
saic list of the heroes who won for us the triumph of our holy religion. 

Frederick S. Arnold. 

Grace Chapel, 

New York. 


Die Ethik des Titus Flavius Clemens von Alexandrien, oder 
die erste zusammenhangende Begrundung der christlichen 
Sittenlehre. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der ein- 
schlagigen Wissenschaften. Quellenmassig bearbeitet von 
Konrad Ernesti. Paderborn: Schdningh, 1900. Pp. xii 
+ 174. M. 4. 

The aim of this work appears in its title. It has two parts: one 
general, the other special. The first treats of Clement’s teaching 
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respecting ethical good in general, including its expression in action 
and disposition, and in relation to God, one's neighbor, and self; also 
respecting moral evil, including sin, temptation, and the passions. The 
second part is much more elaborated. It deals with Clement’s view of 
conversion, the Christian life, and Christian perfection. Under appro¬ 
priate subordinate rubrics Clement’s opinions are clearly presented, 
much use being made of his own language rendered into German. This 
survey is also fairly complete, though one could wish for greater 
thoroughness at some critical points. For instance, the important 
question as to the goal of perfection deserves fuller treatment. This 
would involve ampler discussion than is given of the relation in Clement’s 
thought of its Hellenic and Christian elements, of the various senses 
which he attaches to knowledge, of the place he gives to contemplation 
and his elimination ultimately of the idea of service. Indeed, the 
interesting question that has been raised, whether his teaching is 
formally Greek but essentially Christian, or vice versa , is not proposed; 
nor is it sufficiently shown how elements from both of these sources 
are appropriated rather than fused. 

The writer frankly professes that he judges Clement’s teaching by 
that of the church, meaning the Roman Catholic church. In the 
account of Clement's views of justification (treated as sanctification) 
and confession, this ecclesiastical position of the interpreter is par¬ 
ticularly apparent, to the disadvantage of his work. 

Yet one of the most important advantages for our own time to be 
derived from a thorough, fair, critical study of the writings of this 
great Alexandrian teacher is hereby suggested. Modern scholarship 
has emphasized to the full his liberality, his breadth of view, his Hel¬ 
lenism. It needs to do justice to his sense of the authority and his¬ 
toric continuity of the Christian faith, and of the significance and 
value of institutional Christianity. We cannot say that the book before 
us, good as it is in its way, is a valuable help to such a use of Clement’s 
writings, nor indeed, in general to their critical study. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 

Andover, Mass. 


Das pseudotertullianische Gedicht Adversus Marcionem: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur sowie 
zur Quellenkritik des Marcionitismus. Von Lie. Theol., 
Hans Waitz. Darmstadt: Johannes Waitz, 1901. 

This book is a very technical, critical discussion, interesting to 
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specialists, of the authorship of the Pseudotertullian’s Carmen adversus 
Marcionem . That poem was first published in 1564, by George Fabri- 
dus of Basel, from a manuscript since lost. The text depends on the 
editio prineeps . 

Hans Waitz makes a strong argument for the identity of the author 
of Carmen adversus Marcionem with Commodian. He divides his 
treatise into introduction, five chapters, and conclusion. In chap, i 
he discusses the place and decides, on grounds of linguistic peculiari¬ 
ties (Africanisms) and the Tertullian tradition, that the poem must be 
African. If so, he shows in chap, ii the time must be the third cen¬ 
tury. Optatus Milevius says that Marcionitism had died out of Africa 
before the Donatist controversy. References to persecutions, etc., as 
well as the general theological and ecclesiastical development wit¬ 
nessed to by the poem, make the third century date certain. The 
sources used, especially for the list of the Roman bishops, catalogue of 
heresies, etc., would seem to be those used alike by Tertullian and 
Irenaeus—again a confirmation of the date. 

In chap, iv Waitz disposes of the claims to authorship of this 
poem for Tertullian, Victorinus Afer, and Victorinus of Pettau, and, in 
chap, v, by an elaborate comparison of language, style, and doctrinal 
conceptions, determines that the real author is the third-century 
Christian poet Commodian. 

Frederick S. Arnold. 

Grace Chapel. 

New York. 


Die kirchliche Gesetzgebung Justinians, hauptsachlich auf 
Grund der Novellen. Von Lie. Theol., Gustav Pfann- 
mCller. Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1902. M. 3.60. 

This book is a most careful and painstaking collection, from the 
laws of Justinian, of the ecclesiastical legislation, involving a system¬ 
atic arrangement of the same. The laws are not quoted in extenso . 
The passages are cited and the content is summed up. The work is 
very well done and will doubtless be most useful as handbook and guide, 
as well to those who wish to make a thorough technical investigation 
of the subject as to those who desire, in conveniently short space, a 
good view of exactly what Justinian’s ecclesiastical legislation was. 
Attention is given to the state of imperial law on ecclesiastical matters 
before Justinian’s time and to the development up to Justinian, as 
also to the development, shown by changes in the law introduced by 
the later novellae , within Justinian’s reign. The work has three prin- 
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cipal parts, " De rebus sacris,” “ De person is sacris,” and “ De episco- 
pali audientia et de diversis capitulis, etc.”— of church property, of 
ecclesiastical persons, of the bishop’s jurisdiction, with other chapters 
appertaining to ecclesiastical affairs, including some local ecclesias¬ 
tical legislation. 

We see how far already in Justinian’s time the development of that 
great body of ecclesiastical privilege and jurisdiction, which in med¬ 
iaeval Europe was to overshadow and seriously to encumber the civil 
authority, had gone. We see an emperor legislating in the spirit of k 
Becket and can understand how this was possible only when we realize 
that his position in ecclesiastical matters was more nearly that of the 
Tsar of Russia than of Henry II. Beyond Justinian, the immense 
step was taken, when this ecclesiastical privilege was declared inde¬ 
pendent, not merely of the subordinate civil authorities, but also of 
the supreme (royal or imperial) authority and traced back to higher 
sanctions than the emperor’s edicts. Yet that step also was, perhaps, 
a logical advance from the principles that underlay Justinian’s legis¬ 
lation. 

The laws De rebus sacris show an extraordinary care of the perpet¬ 
uity of the church’s possessions, conceived in the spirit opposite to 
the English statute of Mortmain. Alienation of the church’s real 
property was, at first, never to be permitted. Real estate could not 
be conveyed even under the forms of emphyteusis and fee-farm. 
Restitution and severe penalties were imposed upon both parties who 
violated this. In his later novellae Justinian found it necessary to 
mitigate this strictness, in cases where the church had debts that could 
not be otherwise discharged, but the bishop and the civil magistrate 
had to decide that each special case came bona fide under this excep¬ 
tion. The church at Jerusalem was also made an exception, because 
it had to entertain all the pilgrims of the world. Movables could 
only be alienated for the redemption of captives. 

De personis sacris treats of monks and nuns, of bishops, and of the 
other clergy, and of deaconesses. Monks and nuns are to be subject 
to the bishop. Men and women are not to live in the same monas¬ 
tery, which they still did in the ancient British church ; if they already 
are doing so, they shall separate. The law is strict in every way about 
the separation of the sexes and the confinement of the religious, who 
are not to wander from their own houses. The freedom of the elec¬ 
tion of abbots and abbesses is secured. The election is not necessarily 
to go by seniority. Monks and nuns, as also the clergy, are not liable 
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for military or civil service or to be made guardians, though the clergy 
may be executors. On the other hand, no curialis or cohortalis may 
become a monk or a clergyman without special permission, and such 
persons may then become celibate clergymen only. The bishops, but 
not their clergy, are exempt from the patriae potestas. Priests, if mar¬ 
ried, must be married to virgins, and before ordination. Bishops 
may not be married. Non-residence of the clergy is legislated against, 
especially their flocking up to the capital. Provincial synods must be 
held biennially. Excommunication is restrained, the beginning of a 
feeling that came out in the constitutions of Clarendon. 

The most interesting part of the work is perhaps De episcopalt 
audientia. In all purely ecclesiastical cases the bishop has sole juris¬ 
diction. So also, with considerable qualification, in civil cases between 
clerics and, with consent of the layman, between a cleric and a layman, 
though at first, here only as arbitrator. In criminal cases the clergy 
have not yet made good their claim. The bishop has extensive over¬ 
sight over the civil authority in the cases of charitable, and religious 
bequests, and the care of exposed children, and of orphans, luna¬ 
tics, and fallen women. These are long steps toward the extravagant 
ecclesiastical privilege of the Middle Ages, and the great interest of this 
book lies in the foundation, which it shows was here laid for that 
superstructure. The student of mediaeval church history will find it 
very valuable. 

Frederick S. Arnold. 

Grace Chapel, 

New York. 


Geschichte der Vandalen. Von Ludwig Schmidt. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1901. Pp. iv+203. M.5. 

This monograph upon the history of the Vandals abounds in schol¬ 
arly research, but is a book to be shunned by the reader sensitive to 
literary form. The references are either cited in footnotes or embraced 
by parentheses in the body of the text, with no apparent rule of prac¬ 
tice ; there aie no paragraphs to break the monotony of the page, and 
there is no index. 

After tracing the early history of the Vandals the author proceeds 
to show the causes which made the Vandal conquest possible. He shows 
how the Vandals found support in the half-savage tribes around Atlas, 
and from the sect of the Donatists. But the nature of the Roman rule in 
Africa as a foreign domination is not enough emphasized. The roots of 
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the Donatist heresy were deep in the native population; the strength of 
orthodoxy was in the official class. The devastation wrought by the 
invaders from Tangiers to Tripoli was terrible, but much of it must be 
laid to the licentiousness of the Moor, the vengeance of the revolting 
slaves, and the fanaticism of the heretic. The blind and wanton 
destruction typified in the word “ vandalism ” is not wholly just. Dr. 
Schmidt proves that Genseric—he prefers this form of the name — 
made the Vandal rule popular with the people of Africa; that Mauri¬ 
tania was happier under it than under the late Roman domination. 
The most valuable chapter of the book, where he presents most that is 
new, is that upon the institutions of the Vandal kingdom. It is hard 
not to believe that the author here becomes a special pleader. Was 
the Vandal government so pacific and mild? Was there little violent 
dispossession of Roman proprietors, seeing that they were of the Roman 
official class? The author seems to have exhausted German authori¬ 
ties upon the subject, but the fine work of the French historians and 
archaeologists ; with the exception of Diehl, seems to be unappreciated. 
English research has been wholly ignored. Bury’s Later Roman Empire, 
Freeman’s brilliant essay in the English Historical Review upon the 
treason of Count Boniface, and Holmes’s Churches in North Africa, the 
luminous Hulsean prize essay of 1895, all fail of mention. One misses 
also the work of the Mohammedan scholar, El Kairouani. 

J. W. Thompson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Les grands philosophes. Saint Anselme. Par le comte 
Domet de Vorges, membre dtranger de l’Acaddmie 
Romaine de Saint-Thomas, president honoraire de la 
Societd de Saint-Thomas d’Aquin de Paris, etc. Paris: 
Alcan, 1901. Pp. vi + 329. Fr. 5. 

The name of Anselm almost inevitably suggests the most distinc¬ 
tive and original of his contributions to theology, the famous onto¬ 
logical argument for the existence of God. This argument has had a 
history important enough to warrant a strong interest in its origin. 
Accepted with more or less reserve by many of Anselm’s successors 
and modified by Descartes, it was given its death blow, as it seemed, 
by Kant. But in a changed form it soon reappeared as the chief argu¬ 
ment of an important school of modern philosophy. The change in 
the form of the argument, however, must be kept clearly in mind. 
Otherwise the use of the same term to indicate the argument of 
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Anselm and that of the Hegelian and neo-Hegelian idealists is con¬ 
fusing to the student. The modern argument is more strictly the 
ontological argument. That of Anselm might better be designated 
as ideological, if I may be allowed an unaccustomed use of this term. 
For Anselm sought from the nature of our idea of God to prove his 
existence, whereas the modern idealist who uses the ontological argu¬ 
ment seeks to prove the existence of God from the nature of being in 
general, and concludes that for anything to be at all means that it 
exists as an element in the all-embracing, conscious life of the abso¬ 
lute, or God.* While both forms of the argument have the same goal, 
they start from different centers. The pre-Kantian argument started 
with the idea of God existent in the mind; the post-Kantian, with the 
idea of being, which it elaborates dialectically. For the rest, the old 
form of the argument was very short; the modern is very long. 

Any suggestion of such a transformation in the ontological argu¬ 
ment, or of its use by modern idealists, is wanting in the present 
volume. But meager space is given to Kant's criticism, and the state¬ 
ment fails to make the point of his attack clear. Hegel's attitude also 
receives but brief attention. Far more space is devoted to the opini¬ 
ons of Catholic theologians concerning the validity of the argument, 
which in its Anselmic form might well have received short shrift. 

The author does well in emphasizing the other elements of Anselm's 
theology, and it would be interesting, if space permitted, to follow 
him through the chapters dealing with the criterion of truth, the 
nature of the soul, freedom, and allied topics. The entire discussion 
is made to yield comparisons with the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. 
The opinions of the “angelic doctor" are, of course, accepted in 
thoroughly orthodox fashion. Apropos of the relation of Anselm to 
Thomas Aquinas, the thesis presented is that the Aristotelian philos¬ 
ophy of the thirteenth century was not a complete transformation of 
earlier views, but that the chief solutions which it offered existed even 
in the eleventh century, though confessedly in much less exact and 
developed form. In keeping with this view the author seeks to mini¬ 
mize the realism of Anselm's teaching. There break through the dis¬ 
cussion, however, indications of the motives which drove such a thinker 
to realism. Thus, e, g . 9 in the doctrine of the Trinity nominalism 
was abhorrent because it seemed to lead inevitably to tri-Theism. 

The book is written in clear and pleasing style, and illustrates in 

1 Cf, % e, the elaborate use of this argument by Professor Royck in The 
World and the Individual, 
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this respect the merits of the school from which it issues. On the 
other hand, its defects are obvious. With considerable freedom of 
thought, within the limits allowed by Roman theology, there goes an 
easy credulity which, at times, is painfully childish. Miracles ascribed 
by tradition to the holy archbishop are recounted without any sugges¬ 
tion of criticism, and the Christian theology of the thirteenth century 
is regarded as a scientifically complete system of thought. How 
invulnerable is pious (?) credulity when the conscience is enlisted in 
its support by the belief that intellectual doubt is moral delinquency. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 


Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Mystik. Von Rudolf Langenberg. Bonn : P. Hanstein’s 
Verlag, 1902. Pp. xi + 204. M 5. 

The portion of Holland’s religious history which appeals to our 
sympathies more than any other is probably the mysticism of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of course, we do not forget 
William of Orange and the Spanish barbarities, nor the synod of Dort 
and the controversies which were waged around it. There is some¬ 
thing genial in the pietistic movement which claims such names as 
Ruysbroeck, Gerard de Groote, John Celle, Radewyns, Broderinck, and 
Thomas k Kempis and the convents of Zwolle and Windesheim. The 
Brothers of the Common Life were in the deeper sense precursors of 
the Reformation, not because they made public protest against unscrip- 
tural ceremonials and dogmas, but because they were striving after 
close communion with God by inward devotions and scriptural 
studies. 

Langenberg gives us a fresh insight into the piety of those two 
centuries in the Lowlands, that loosely defined territory from Cologne 
and Aachen to the western side of Holland and Belgium, where the 
High German shaded off into Dutch. Here we have, first of all, the 
lost tract on simony, De Simonia ad beguttas , written by Gerard de 
Groote. Langenberg found the manuscript in the convent of Frens- 
wegen, near Nordhorn. Of Groote’s writings we have only a small 
number in Latin and a few sermons and translations. When he died 
in 1384 the pope was adjudicating his case upon his appeal from the 
decision of the archbishop of Utrecht. The decision went against 
him, but he lives as the advocate of a practical form of piety. He was 
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a sort of Theodore Fliedner of the time. He went alongside of the 
church in all its ritual and in fact was called a “hammer of the heretics, ”* 
and yet through sermon and writing and benefaction he breathed out 
a new spirit of helpful religious devotion and admonition. He knew 
Ruysbroeck and spent several days with him at Groenendal, but prob¬ 
ably too much is said when Dr. Lea calls him the “most distinguished 
disciple of Ruysbroeck.” How far Groote was dependent upon him, 
as a pupil is upon the master, we do not know. Certainly Ruys- 
broeck’s life was one of retirement, Groote’s one rather of public 
activity. 

In this long-lost tract Groote gives answer to a question propounded 
by some Beguines who had asked whether it was simony to purchase a 
prebend in a Beguine convent. The author says that simony “ pre¬ 
vails very much everywhere, ” and that it was not punished by the 
church. He declares that it is simony when the place purchased 
involves spiritual prerogatives. He goes on to apply the principle to 
civil offices and declares it to be simony when they are purchased for 
money. The work is written in Low German. It is valuable, not as 
an argument, but for the insight which it gives to the pious circles of 
the Lowlands at that time. 

The other documents with which Langenberg’s volume is filled are 
also valuable for this end. Here we have a poem on the wise and 
foolish virgins : 

Van viff juncfrouwen de wis weren 
Unde van vif dwasen wilt nu hir leren. 

Another is on the evils of the May pole and dancing. A third is 
a translation of Bernard’s Jesu dulcis memoria , and in the same tender 
pulsation of style. Here are rules for good living, some of them taken 
from Ephesians on the relations of man and wife; and here is a letter 
on “Unchastity, or against Earthly Love,” by a monk to a niece of 
Munster who had yielded up her virtue. The kinsman warns young 
women against displays of dress and gestures, intended to attract 
young men, especially on the cathedral square. The volume closes 
with a chapter on the relation of the mystics of the Lowlands to Meister 
Eckart — a subject the author has before discussed in a dissertation 
in 1899. His conclusion is that we are completely in the dark about 
any immediate connection between them. 

If Langenberg publishes the hitherto lost Latin writings of Groote 

’See Hansen, QuelUn und UnUrsuchungen %ur GeschichtedesHexenwesens , p. 361. 
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which he announces he has found, he may prove to be the chief con- 
tributor to our knowledge of that good man since Thomas k Kempis 
wrote four hundred years ago and more. 

David S. Schaff. 

Lane Seminary. 

Cincinnati, O. 


Die BrOder Alfonso und Juan de Vald£s. Zwei Lebensbilder 
aus der Geschichte der Reformation in Spanien und Italien. 
Von Wilhelm Schlatter. Basel: R. Reich, 1901. Pp. v+ 
244. M. 4. 

This monograph on the twin brothers, Alfonso and Juan de Vald6s f 
is based on careful study of the sources, and is a really valuable contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of the reformatory movements in Spain and 
Italy during the Reformation. Alfonso was secretary to Charles V., 
and an enthusiastic and valued friend of Erasmus. He defended the 
sack of Rome as a judgment of God on the pope, lent his friendly 
mediation to Melancthon at the diet of Augsburg at a time when the 
friends of the cause were timid and few, but was repelled by Luther’s 
quarrelsomeness and remained to the end a humanist and Erasmian. 

His brother Juan idled away ten years of his youth with the romances 
of chivalry, but ended by becoming a religious teacher of remarkable 
spiritual elevation and power. He was a man of weak body, but of 
acute mind, a self-restrained, Christian gentleman, a writer of remark¬ 
able fertility, and an author of classic Spanish style. He wrote a treatise 
on his native tongue at a time when everybody was mad for Latin, and 
was the first, so far as we know, to translate the Bible into Spanish 
from the original. He wrote expositions of the Scriptures that are 
modern in their grammatical and historical method and their rejection 
of allegory, and also in their delicate psychological insight. He was a 
layman, a self-taught theologian, modern, too, in his distrust of dogma 
and his self-limitation to religious experience. He was the spiritual 
guide of cultured men, and of women like Julia Gonzaga and Vittoria 
Colonna, the inspirer of eminent preachers like Ochino, the moving 
spirit of the reformatory movement in Naples, which was nipped in the 
bud by the Inquisition. His early death probably saved him from rup¬ 
ture with the church or martyrdom. 

The author gives us excellent summaries of his books and his teach¬ 
ing; he fails to trace the spiritual ancestry of Valdes. He was not a 
Lutheran. He was so little a Calvinist that Calvin and Beza united 
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with the Holy Office in destroying his chief work, the no Considera¬ 
tions. He has been charged with being an Anabaptist. Schlatter 
defends him against so grievous an accusation. But it is clear that he 
belongs to none of the doctrinal types of the Reformation, and that he 
does belong to that older evangelical school to which Tauler and the 
Deutsche Theologie belong, and by that fact he is more closely related 
to the Anabaptists than to the German or Swiss Reformers. I surmise 
that the author has missed the most interesting and important histor¬ 
ical meaning of the man by his unwillingness to recognize that con¬ 
nection. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Philipp Melanchthon: Ein Lebensbild. Von Georg Ellin- 
ger. Mit einem Bildnis Melanchthons. Berlin : Gaertner. 
1902. Pp. xvi -f 624. 

A new life of Melanchthon may be justified either by the accumu¬ 
lation of new materials for it or by the desire to reach a circle of 
readers hitherto but little interested in the subject. Both these 
reasons have made their influence felt in the production of this book. 
Since the appearance of Schmidt’s Life and Writings of Melanchthon 
in 1861, many pamphlets concerning him have been published, each 
containing some small discovery, and all together affording a rich 
gleaning. The memorial year 1897 was especially prolific of these 
brochures. Ellinger has made good use of them. He has been led 
to write also by the desire to extend the knowledge of Melanchthon 
among the German people, to many of whom he is little more than an 
honored name. 

But this book is not adapted to the popular taste. Though “ a 
hero of the Reformation,” Melanchthon is not a popular hero. His 
quiet and uneventful life was one which no literary skill can make 
romantic to the world at large. But were it in itself more stirring and 
fascinating, Ellinger would not be read by many of the common 
people. For, first, his book is too bulky. And it is too bulky because it 
is diffuse. He seems to have supposed that condensation would make 
it difficult for ordinary readers, whereas few of them will have leisure 
for his prolixity. But, still further, his book lacks a dramatic element 
which he might have given it. In this respect it contrasts strongly 
with Richard’s Philipp Melanchthon , which consists largely of excerpts 
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from letters and other documents of the sixteenth century, and is 
varied with dialogues and anecdotes from the pens of eye-witnesses. 
Ellinger has worked everything over in his own language, often to the 
sacrifice of vigor, of point, of raciness. 

But, after we have made these deductions, the value of the book 
remains great It shows us, more clearly than any other biography of 
Melanchthon, the formation of his character, the genesis of his opin¬ 
ions and conduct, and the motives which led him to change his views 
of Christian doctrine at certain points. Its delineation of the inner 
Melanchthon has not been equalled. Especially is it to be com¬ 
mended for its frank abandonment of all efforts to make Melanchthon 
and Luther see exactly alike, and for its recognition of the early and 
long-continued divergence of some of their opinions. It is refreshing 
also in its portraiture of those characteristics of Luther by which 
Melanchthon was frequently wounded. 

Franklin Johnson. * 

The University of Chicago. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford, and Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. Pp. vii + 262. $ i, net 

Two elaborate and sumptuous editions of Bishop Butler’s works 
have been published within the last six years. This would seem to 
indicate that they still have an interest for the reading public—a matter 
of no surprise when we reflect how much there is in the temper and 
methods of Butler which falls in with the needs of our times and suits 
its scientific spirit. This new book, in no way pretending to compete 
with these larger works, has yet a worthy object of its own, which is: 
first, to view Butler in his historical setting, “ to see him in the light 
of the times in which he lived, the questions with which his thoughts 
were occupied, the controversies in which he bore so leading a part.” 
But, in the second place, the author endeavors to appraise the value of 
Butler’s contributions to English thought. This task, philosophical 
rather than historical, is difficult, and requires here as elsewhere the 
ability and learning to separate the solid and permanent element in 
his writings from the more or less ephemeral and transitory. So only 
can the lessons of abiding interest be determined. Of these lessons 
which Butler taught, the author—rightly, as it seems to me—gives 
first place to his vindication of the originality, independence, and 
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authority of conscience. This truth is the bedrock on which Butler’s 
whole system rests, and crops up in Sermons , Dissertation on Virtue , 
and Analogy alike. Against this ultimate belief the skepticism of the 
times beats in vain, and will ever do so. 

Again, the author points out suggestively how, while Butler’s con¬ 
temporaries approach God from the side of the logical intellect, he 
himself advanced to the belief from the side of conscience — a point 
in which modern theology, especially the Ritschlian type, is continu¬ 
ous with Butler. But a third characteristic of Butler’s writings must 
not be omitted—the conspicuous fairness and impartiality with which 
be states his case. This is Butler’s great moral merit. Butler deserves 
honorable distinction among all theologians for his readiness to 
face unwelcome and unpalatable truths, if only they are supported by 
sufficient evidence. Closely connected with this was his clear appre¬ 
hension of the great extent of human ignorance. All this, and much 
more, Mr. Spooner sets forth with admirable insight and poise, and 
the book is to be heartily recommended as an introduction to the great 
Analogy. 

One feels like adding that such a mind as Butler’s has a peculiar 
value and a special message for times of transition like our own, when 
discovery is active and speculation almost unlimited. For what men 
at such times need more than anything else is “ in patience to possess 
their souls,” and this is just the frame of mind which the bishop’s 
works inculcate and encourage. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 

England and the Holy See : An Essay Towards Reunion. 
By Spencer Jones, M.A. New York : Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. 440. $2.25. 

This is a curious book. The author is a clergyman of the Angli¬ 
can communion, though it is hard to divest oneself of the feeling that 
he must be a Roman priest. The whole atmosphere of the book is 
decidedly papal. The design of the volume is the promotion of the 
reunion of Western Christendom, especially the reunion of the Angli¬ 
can and Roman branches. The way to do it, according to the author, 
is as simple as falling off a log. Some center of union is necessary. 
Rome, being the largest and oldest religious body, seems the proper 
center. Now, it is evident from long experience that Rome will not 
change. The Protestant bodies often do change. The thing, then, 
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to do is for the changing bodies to flock to the unchanging — for us 
all to seek union with Rome. If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, why Mahomet must go to the mountain ! It is probable 
that many people will say such talk is neither sane nor serious, but 
the author does not think so. He really seems to think that there 
could be such a method of reunion. The arguments he uses are 
ingenious, but they are often flimsy and superficial, and he goes over 
a great deal of old straw which has been threshed a hundred times. 
But all this does not prevent his saying many good and pointed things, 
and while his style is jagged he is often interesting. He makes a good 
point in exposing the absurd notions so many Protestants have about 
Roman Catholics, thinking, for example, that their religion consists 
in crossings, etc., and prayers to the Virgin. He shows that the 
Roman church nurtured some of the loftiest types of personal religion 
and sacrifice of self for Christ's sake that the world has ever known. 
He punctures the bladder that Romanists do not read the Bible or 
preach the Bible. He shows, what is known to every scholar, that the 
sermons of the priests and friars in the Middle Ages were crammed full 
of scripture, and that before Luther was born many editions of the 
German Bible were in free circulation. He also shows how absurd 
much of the Protestant talk about Jesuits really is. When, however, 
you meet such statements as the one on p. no, that Peter was the 
visible head of the council of Jerusalem, or the one on p. 315, that the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin has ever formed part of the 
original revelation committed to the apostles, you close the book in 
despair. 

Clinton Locke. 

Chicago, III. 

A History of the Plymouth Brethren. By William Blair 
Neatby, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1901. Pp. 
xii + 348. 6 s. 

The author is the well-educated son of a somewhat eminent mem¬ 
ber of the Plymouth Brotherhood, and, having for many years been 
intimately associated with Brethrenism in its various phases, is in a 
position to enter sympathetically into the higher and nobler features 
of the movement and at the same time to appreciate to the full the 
weaknesses and pettinesses of the system. He has the advantage of 
being the first to attempt a connected history of this remarkable move¬ 
ment and of having had access to all sources of information, printed, 
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written, and oral. It is probable that no other individual could have 
commanded so complete a body of information. Understanding the 
spirit of the movement as no outsider could hope to do, and now fully 
emancipated from the thraldom of its dominant ideas, his qualifica¬ 
tions for his task are well-nigh ideal. The author’s scrupulous care to 
state the exact facts and to point out the degrees of credibility, where 
certainty cannot be attained, is manifest on nearly every page. Owing 
to the nature of the subject-matter, the work is literally filled with con¬ 
troversial materials. While the volume before us is a most admirable 
piece of work, its story is inexpressibly dreary and sad. The irony of 
the situation is most remarkable. Repudiating his own church (the 
Church of England) and all other denominations of Christians as apos¬ 
tate because of their sectarianism (gathering, as he said they did, not 
to the name of Christ, but to some particular doctrine or practice or 
to some party leader), Darby became himself the most arbitrary and 
intolerant of all party leaders, and carried the principle of sectarianism 
further than it was ever carried in the whole history of Christianity. 
Professing to be guided in everything by the Spirit of God, he mani¬ 
fested in his attitude toward such of his followers as came to differ 
from him in some point of speculative theology an intolerance, a ran¬ 
cor, a willingness to impute improper motives, and a disregard for 
truthfulness that are hard to reconcile with his remarkable devoutness* 
his half-century of ceaseless and self-sacrificing labors, and his gentle 
and affectionate bearing toward those that remained faithful to him. 

Any attempt to characterize the movement or to indicate the schisms 
that have occurred, and their causes, would unduly prolong this notice. 
It must suffice to call attention to Darby’s view of the church and to 
his mode of exercising discipline. He limited the church of Christ 
to those who were “ gathered to Christ’s name ” in complete agreement 
with himself as regards open ministry, rigorous exclusion from com¬ 
munion of all who in doctrine or in practice were out of accord with 
his teachings, and all other matters of doctrine and practice. He 
denied the existence of local churches. The unity of the church he 
constantly insisted upon. The retention in its fellowship of a member 
whose doctrine or practice differed from his own by any local assembly 
was a sufficient ground for the disfellowshiping of the entire assembly. 
When an assembly had been disfellowshiped all other assemblies were 
required to refuse communion with any individual member of it. If 
a member of an assembly otherwise in good fellowship communed with 
a member of a disfellowshiped assembly and was not disciplined there- 
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for by his own assembly, the latter likewise incurred the penalty of 
excommunication. It was not the privilege of a Darbyite assembly in 
any part of the world to hold aloof from a controversy that had arisen 
in any assembly. Each assembly must consider and pronounce upon 
every question that might be mooted in any assembly and exclude any 
member that refused to accept Darby’s view, or itself as a whole suffer 
exclusion from the brotherhood. The point in dispute might be purely 
speculative, and, to any sane mind, of very slight importance. The 
result of this view of the church and this method of exercising disci¬ 
pline has been endless subdivision, the various parties not only disfel- 
lowshiping each other and refusing even to sustain social relations 
with each other, but also charging each other freely with untruthful¬ 
ness and imposture. Brethrenism from the first laid great stress on 
premillennialism and the study of the prophetical Scriptures with refer¬ 
ence to this doctrine. It has greatly promoted a certain kind of bibli¬ 
cal study and a certain kind of evangelism. But the system as such 
has experienced a complete reductio ad absurdum. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex. 


Le livre de la PRifeRE antique. Par R. P. Dom Fernand 
Cabrol, Prieur de Farnborough. Paris : Oudin, 1900. Pp. 
xvii+573. Fr. 3.75. 

Das Gebet in der altesten Christenheit. Eine geschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Von Eduard Freiherrn von der Goltz, 
Pastor zu Deyelsdorf. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. xvi + 
368. M. 6.80. 

The similarity of titles would naturally suggest that these two 
monographs not only have the same topic, but are alike in intention. 
Yet but a little reading in each reveals the fact that, however close they 
may be in the objects which they consider, their points of view are so 
far apart that they seem hardly to belong together. They offer a 
striking illustration of how diverse are the angles from which antiquity 
is regarded by modernity, especially where ecclesiastical influences 
strike in to fix the method of vision and the media through which 
the facts are seen. For this very reason, however, there is a peculiar 
suggestiveness in examining the two books in close succession. 

Father Cabrol is a Benedictine monk, brought by his position as 
prior of Farnborough into contact with minds not born into the tradi- 
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tions of Rome. He has written his book, therefore, as an apologetic 
and a manual for inquirers. “If the church,” he says in his preface, 
“is, as we believe, the true society founded by Christ and blessed by 
God, not only ought she to teach her members to pray, but also her 
prayer ought to be the most excellent, the most true, and the most effi¬ 
cacious.” The entire purpose of the book is to show how elaborate 
and how fine is the provision of the manuals of the church, particularly 
the Breviary and the Missal, for this purpose, and at the same time to 
offer to those who may not know them the means to understand them 
and to use them as devout Catholics do. He justly complains that 
many Protestants show themselves at great disadvantage when they 
inveigh against usages that they have not actually learned to know. 

But to this half-polemic purpose is added a considerable amount of 
historical enthusiasm, which would carefully trace the growth of usages 
in a purely scientific spirit. Evidently the author has been a diligent 
student of the treatises of his own school of research. His many ref¬ 
erences and his critical remarks evince a wide acquaintance with the 
technical literature of the subject and a power to assimilate it. The 
difficulty here is, as always for such students, that they are bound to 
assume that what the church has ordained from time to time is endowed 
with a “divine right,” and not seriously to be criticized either as to 
logical consistency or as to practical efficiency. The peril of liturgiol- 
atry is not easy to escape under such conditions. 

The plan of the book includes the following parts. After showing 
how much of the Biblical formulae of prayer is incorporated into “ the 
liturgy,” though without indicating whether wisely utilized or not, 
there follows a suggestive sketch of early Christian usages as to assem¬ 
blies, formulae and customs of prayer — all pressed somewhat far in 
justifying the Roman Catholic claims as to the authority of antiquity, 
but of real value in itself nevertheless. The next sections treat of the 
historic usages connected with the day, the week, and the year, of the 
adoration of Christ, of the Virgin, and the saints, of the sanctification 
of edifices and cemeteries, and of various ritual implements, like oil, 
lights, incense, and bells, and of the rituals connected with baptism, 
confession, pilgrimages, sickness, and death, ordinations of every 
degree, marriage, and burial. Finally, a collection of forms of prayer 
for various occasions and times is made up of well-selected extracts 
from patristic literature, some in the original Greek or Latin and some 
rendered into French. (Incidentally it is proper to remark that either 
the author or his printer needs to make a new study of Greek accents 
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and breathings, which are rather recklessly tossed about in a way to 
make the punctilious grieve.) 

In spite of the writer’s care in referring to all the varieties of prayer 
usages in the Catholic liturgical system, and of his apparent desire to 
trace the genesis of these usages from very early times, and of his ful¬ 
ness of reference on many details to authorities, we must confess that 
the total value of his treatise is disappointingly small, except for pop¬ 
ular information. It embodies no specially independent research. It 
avoids critical and philosophical questions. It constantly betrays what 
must be called a shallowness of reflection and of experience about 
prayer that seems to be due to a lifelong slavery to formalism in wor¬ 
ship. The scholar finds himself in doubt whether the book contains 
anything not readily accessible elsewhere, while the more general reader 
gains nothing especially stimulating from it except a new sense of the 
multifariousness of the Catholic system. Those who would be spe¬ 
cially benefited by it—namely, the many Protestants who have no idea 
of how a serious and cultivated priest thinks about his system — are not 
likely to take time to read and digest it. 

The moment we turn to von der Goltz’s book we find ourselves in 
a totally different atmosphere. This is a treatise on the doctrine and 
substance of prayer, rather than on its mere liturgical history. Yet the 
method is rigidly historical — a study of the matter of prayer as treated, 
first, by Jesus; second, by Paul; third, by the Early Christian period 
generally; and fourth, by the mediaeval church as it gradually took 
shape at the end of that period. To this survey is added an exhaustive 
collection of prayer forms from the New Testament and from early 
patristic writings. A mere glance at the table of contents, at some of 
the notes, at the minute indexes of passages and early documents 
quoted, shows that this is a sweepingly thorough piece of work, elabo¬ 
rate, precise, critical. 

But when one begins to read in earnest he discovers that the writer 
is much more than a keen searcher after data. He is an analyst and 
interpreter of the first order. We wonder whether there is a better 
summary available of the material about prayer in the New Testament, 
including both the Christian teachings about the prayer attitude and the 
early illustrations of how that attitude expressed itself in words. The 
author is perfectly at home in the modern criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment and marshals his treatment accordingly, but his criticism does not 
clog the step of his determination to find in the teachings and utter¬ 
ances of Jesus and of the great apostle the injunctions and implications 
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that have lasting significance. As illustrations it is enough to refer to 
the masterly handling of the Lord’s prayer (pp. 35-53), or of the prayer 
in John, chap. 17 (pp. 30-35), which he freely admits is not a verbal 
transcript, but a true “picture of the Savior” nevertheless, or of the 
relation of Paul to the development of the Christian prayer idea (pp. 
81-122). In summing up his results regarding Jesus he urges that the 
main thing to observe is the new Gebetsgeist that he exhibited and taught 
—the spirit of a child with his father—a spirit which our author 
acknowledges in advance was not always properly appreciated by the 
periods that followed, but which not even persistent ecclesiastical mis¬ 
conception could repress or set aside. The chief conservative influ¬ 
ence in the evolution of Christian prayer—apart from the general 
guidance of the Spirit among believers—he finds in the notable indi¬ 
cations given by Paul, a true “ man of prayer,” of how prayer was to 
be maintained and cultivated in the church, with emphasis always upon 
praise, thanksgiving, trust, and the inner needs of individual expe¬ 
rience. 

As the author passes to consider prayer in later periods it is signifi¬ 
cant that the working of his analytical acumen leads him to trace in 
the phenomena before him certain elements of the prayer attitude 
(Gcbctsgesintiung ), especially veracity, humility, purity of heart, assur¬ 
ance, and the like — elements which he rightly calls “ katholisierend” 
though not consistently recognized as such. The ideality of standpoint 
which such an analysis as this implies does not interfere with the cool, 
critical examination of the rather scattered and somewhat puzzling 
references to prayer in Clement’s First Epistle, in the Didachi , in 
Ignatius, Justin, the new-found collection of Serapion, Hippolytus, and 
Books VII and VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions — all of which are 
discussed briefly, but with conspicuous insight. 

The examination of the growth of usage in the more definitely 
ecclesiastical periods that followed the first century is far more rapid 
and sketchy, but touches suggestively upon confession of sin, general 
intercession, the eucharistic prayers, prayers for catechumens and at 
baptism, ordination prayers, and prayers at morning and evening and at 
meals. To this section follows an able summary of early treatises upon 
the subject of prayer, as by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, with somewhat extended notices of the treatment of the 
subject in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, among the Gnostics 
generally, and in the older martyrologies—thus covering the develop¬ 
ment during the first three centuries. It is confessed that the first 
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impression of the progress is that of degeneration, simply because what 
is found contrasts so poorly with the simple and lofty ideal set up by 
Christianity’s founder. But it is also urged that we have no right to 
condemn the formalistic and occasionally fantastic experiments of 
these times, but should rather trace in them the struggling to the sur¬ 
face of principles and tendencies to which only the lapse of time could 
give regnancy and permanency. Possibly it is fair to say that in the 
difficulty of assimilating and adopting Christ’s principle of prayer 
which his earlier followers seem to have experienced lies an important 
evidence of how novel and profound was the revelation that he brought 
of what prayer really is. 

We cannot help wondering whether by this time the authors of 
these two books have each read the other’s work, and, if so, what each 
has thought. We suspect that the Roman prior has far more to learn 
than the Protestant pastor of the inner richness of this important sub¬ 
ject. Certainly the treatise of the latter has infinitely greater practical 
value to most evangelical students, unless they are unacquainted with 
the rudiments of liturgical history. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Zur Geschichte der katholischen Beichte. Von Dr. P. A. 
Kirsch. Mit oberheitlicher Approbation. Wurzburg: Gdbel 
& Scherer, 1902. Pp. 225. M. 2.40. 

Zur Geschichte der evangelischen Beichte. /. Die katho- 
lische Beichtpraxis bet Beginti der Reformation und Luthers 
Stellung dazu in den Anfangen seiner Wirksamkeit. Von Pas¬ 
tor E. Fischer, Seminaroberlehrer in Sagan. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1902. Pp. vii-f2i6. 
M. 4.50. 

These two writers have no reference to each other, yet their books 
present very well the opposing sides of the controversy about the 
Roman Catholic confessional. 

Dr. Kirsch was moved to defend the confessional by an attack of 
the Swiss Old Catholic bishop, Herzog. He finds authority for it in 
the scriptures and in the practice of the church as early as Tertullian, 
and produces one of the best of the brief affirmative arguments. He 
admits that the practice of the early church differed in form from that 
which now prevails, but maintains that “in essence it was exactly the 
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same.” He is able to do this with some show of reason by taking 
advantage of the prevalent fondness for the doctrine of evolution and 
the readiness of men to identify existing customs with any hint of 
those distantly resembling them which may be found in the dawn of 
history and to apply biological theories to all human institutions. 

Fischer gives us the opening chapters of a history of confession in 
the Lutheran church. But preparatory to this, he reviews much of the 
historic ground which Kirsch selects for his defense. He is chiefly 
concerned, however, with the state of the Roman Catholic confessional 
at the beginning of the Reformation, with the attitude of growing hos¬ 
tility to it which Luther assumed, and with his efforts to preserve a 
modified form of it. Later chapters will relate the varying fortunes 
of this Protestant confessional in the Lutheran church. The chief 
interest of the present instalment centers in its unsparing exhibition 
of the corruptions of the Roman Catholic confessional at the opening 
of the sixteenth century. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

£tudes d’histoire et de th£ologie positive. Par Pierre 
Batiffol, Recteur de Tlnstitut Catholique de Toulouse. 
Paris: Lecoffre, 1902. Pp. viii + 311. Fr. 3.50. 

The author in his discussions proposes to consider nothing but facts 
established by ancient documents or texts. Still, in the spirit of a loyal 
Roman Catholic, he assumes that the church has solved the problems 
pertaining to the sacraments, the clerical order and penance. Never¬ 
theless evolution, the law of the continuity of historical phenomena, 
has, in our day, raised doctrinal problems unknown to ancient theo¬ 
logians ; and while the author indulges to some extent in theological 
discussion, he is chiefly interested in the evolution of the phenomena 
that pertain to the church, leaving the doctrinal problems that thereby 
emerge to be solved by the ecclesiastical authorities constituted for 
that purpose. 

First, he thoroughly discusses the arcanum. He asserts that the 
term “ arcanum ” was not invented by the Roman Catholics, but in 
the seventeenth century by the distinguished Protestant, Daill£. By 
the testimony of the fathers, he shows that the Arcanum had no exist¬ 
ence before the third century. It was then simply a catechetical rule. 
In order that the catechumens might be suitably impressed with the 
awful solemnity of the sacraments, some facts concerning them were 
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withheld. According to our author, this is all there is of the hotly 
debated Arcanum. 

He also considers at length the subject of penance. In doing so 
he purposely omits all reference to the New Testament and considers 
penance only as an ecclesiastical phenomenon. Early in the Christian 
era men were supposed to be made absolutely pure in baptism. Some 
taught that thereafter they must live like the angels; and if they 
sinned there was no longer any hope of their salvation. Others, like 
the Pastor of Hermas, taught that even those who committed the 
greatest sins after baptism could be forgiven and saved on the condi¬ 
tion of sincere repentance, but that such sinners must make their souls 
suffer, must humiliate and mortify them. The author traces the evo¬ 
lution of this doctrine down through several centuries, setting forth 
the power to forgive conferred on martyrs and bishops. He takes up 
the theological discussions of penitence and reveals the discordance of 
Catholic theologians. In this part of the book he very severely criti¬ 
cises Henry Charles Lea, declaring that “ he is a Protestant of the 
kind whose Protestantism is exclusively an anti-Catholicism.” 

The primitive hierarchy also receives his attention. In the New 
Testament he finds bishops, also called presbyters, and deacons. 
These two orders formed a hierarchy that governed the laity. The 
meaning of iKKXrpuL is an assembly, but came to designate the 
whole group of Christians in any given place. When in a local church 
one of several bishops was invested with supremacy, the others became 
a subordinate order. “We priests are the successors of the primitive 
bishops, not of the presbyters.” And this was the manner of their 
evolution. Elder or presbyter was a title of honor given to the 
earliest converts, benefactors, and patrons of the church, like Nymphas, 
Philemon, and Aquila. The recipient of the title was thereby placed 
at the head of the community of believers, without any priestly func¬ 
tion. This primitive eldership was the original envelope of the 
hierarchy. It disappeared because it was simply a preparatory form. 
If we may still further illustrate the author’s conception, it was the 
chrysalis of the butterfly, the Romish priesthood. 

This is not an evolution of history ; it is simply spun out of the 
fertile brain of the author. The elders and bishops of the New Testa¬ 
ment are identical, as our author seems to admit. Their functions 
and their duties were the same. Their special qualification was apt¬ 
ness in teaching and ability to convince the gainsayers. And Paul 
gave the highest honor to those elders who labored hard in word and 
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doctrine. And such persons as Nymphas and Philemon, mentioned 
by the author, are not in the New Testament called elders. He will 
have to find some other way to evolve the Romish priesthood; it is 
possible that its roots are not in the New Testament. 

Finally the author discusses the agapi . He finds no trace of it 
during the first four centuries. Paul, to be sure, speaks of a meal par¬ 
taken of in connection with the Lord's Supper, but he denies that this 
was an agape , since there was no liturgical or priestly service connected 
with it. 

This book is well written. Its discussions evince broad scholarship. 
It is interesting throughout. The author, a loyal Roman Catholic, 
acknowledges that in his historical investigations he must take into 
account the law of evolution. In his effort so to do he has been meas¬ 
urably successful. 

Galusha Anderson. 

Thb University of Chicago. 


Zur Geschichte des sittlichen Denkens und Lebens. Neun 
Vortrage. Von Dr. K. Dorner. Hamburg und Leipzig: 
Voos, 1901. Pp. xii + 200. M. 4. 

Studien zur altprotestantischen Ethik. Von Gustav Hoen- 
nicke, Dr. phil., Lie. theol., Privatdozent an der Univer- 
sitat Berlin. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke& Sohn, 1902. Pp. 
132. 

ZwEI ETHISCH-RELIGldSE ABHANDLUNGEN. Von SoREN KlERKE- 
gaard. I : Darfein Mensch sick fur die Wahrheit todten lassen t 
II: Ueber den Unierschied zwischen einem Genie und einem 
AposteL Zum ersten Male aus dem Danischen ubersetzt, 
von Julie von Reincke. Giessen : J. Ricker'sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1902. Pp. 72. 

These three books, as shown by their titles, have to do with the 
mutual relations of theology and ethics. The titles also show that the 
scope of discussion in the first is far more comprehensive than is that 
in either of the other two. Kierkegaard confines himself closely to the 
topics named in the title of his book. He is original, incisive, and 
interesting in thought and style. His first treatise, in the Danish, is “a 
poetic essay," which may explain, if not excuse, its failure as a clear, 
direct, progressive exposition of principles. His second defines sharply 
and emphasizes strongly the distinction between the authority of an 
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apostle and a man of genius, between Holy Scripture as the product 
of plenary divine inspiration and all other writings. 

Hoennicke presents clearly and systematically the ethical aspects 
of the doctrinal teaching of the Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as represented by Melancthon, Gerhard, 
and Quenstedt. In doing this he traces the development of Lutheran 
doctrine from Luther through Melancthon and Gerhard to Quenstedt, 
and shows how the theological interest tended to encroach upon the 
ethical more and more, while at the same time there were developed 
profound and helpful views of the moral law and moral life. He has 
done with conscientious thoroughness the task which he set for him¬ 
self, and has made all who interest themselves in the questions inves¬ 
tigated by him very much his debtors. 

Dorner's work is small in bulk, but great in weight and value. 
The range of his investigation and exposition is immense. The 
attempt to compass so much in such scant space has its perils. Such, 
however, is Dorner's mastery of ethics, theology, philosophy, and the 
history of these, that he wholly escapes the perils. His clear eye has 
looked to the very heart of every department of his subject, his accu¬ 
rate judgment has determined the matter and method requisite to an 
adequate exposition, and his command of clear, pure style has enabled 
him to make his views easily understood by the attentive reader. 

In his first two expositions he treats of the different ethical theo¬ 
ries and their distinguishing principles, and notes briefly their origin 
and successive stages of development. He takes good care at the 
outset to make sharp and clear the distinction between the moral and 
the non-moral, and to show the absurdity of a merely animal or brute 
morality and its development into a genuine personal morality and 
consciousness. 

The next five expositions deal with the relation of religion to 
morality as historically manifested in the various religions of mankind. 
He takes up in the first the “ nature peoples ” and the “ culture peo¬ 
ples.” By the latter term he designates the Egyptians and the Chi¬ 
nese. In both classes he finds religion and ethics closely and very 
variously related and the variation of relationship determined by 
conditions external and internal, individual and national. His com¬ 
parison and contrast of the Chinese and the Egyptians in their 
respective ethical and religious developments is very interesting and 
instructive. Indeed, there is no part of his book of which this is not 
true. The Indo-Germanic peoples have as a common characteristic 
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of their religion a closer kinship of men and gods, and consequently 
less of emphasis upon subjection and supremacy, respectively. But 
their capability of development has proved itself to be immense in 
range. Hence we find such contrasts as those furnished by the Per¬ 
sians and the people of India on the one hand, and by the Greeks and 
Romans on the other. The developments of Buddhism in the East 
and of philosophical ethics in Greece furnish each an example of 
extreme emphasis upon ethics almost to the exclusion of religion. 
Yet even here the bond of relationship asserts itself and proves its 
inviolability. The Semites—Babylonians, Jews, and Mohammedans— 
so emphasized obedience to the will of God as to leave no room for the 
fine development of scientific ethics, such as that which appeared 
among the Greeks. Christianity is distinguished from all religions by 
emphasizing at once and equally the transcendence and the immanence 
of God, by its doctrine of the incarnation and the consequent genu¬ 
ine fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man ; hence there inheres 
in it the capability of development into an ethics and a religion com¬ 
plete and universal. But, in historical realization, this possibility has 
not come to expression. There is traced with clearness the effects 
which have come to this development in the successive stages of its 
history. The discussion of the relation of the Protestant churches to 
ethics and of the recent attempts to construct an ethics independent 
of either church or religion is specially noteworthy. 

The already undue length of this notice makes it necessary to 
leave out of view the fruitful exposition of the relation of ethics to 
law, government, social and economical questions and developments, 
and also to art and science. No notice of the book can be satisfactory 
to the one who writes the notice ; only an adequate translation into 
our own language will seem fair and just to Dr. Dorner or to the 
writer and readers of the notice. 

G. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University. 

Waterville, Me. 


The Progress of Dogma. By James Orr, M.A., D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901. P. 365. $1.75. 

Dr. Orr, who is professor of apologetics and systematic theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, is already pleasantly 
known to American students of theology through his contributions to 
periodical literature and several books, notably one on Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity . The basis of the 
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present volume was a series of lectures delivered in 1897 at the West¬ 
ern Theological Seminary, a Presbyterian institution at Allegheny, 
Pa. It professes to be no more than an outline, but even an outline 
of so large a subject may be both scholarly and serviceable. This is 
both. Indeed, as an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
subject there is nothing to be compared with it. Harnack, to be sure, 
some years ago published a volume of Outlines of the History of 
Dogma, but a more dry and repulsive book it would be difficult to 
imagine. Dr. Orris book is interesting, one almost writes “ fascinat¬ 
ing,” in its presentation of the subject, without being slipshod or 
inaccurate. 

The special feature of the book, to the scholar, is the author's 
attempt to apply the principle of evolution to his investigation—to 
deduce the law according to which dogma has developed. By dogma 
he means, not doctrine in general, not theology, but such formal 
statements of Christian doctrine as have obtained authoritative recog¬ 
nition and are embodied in historical creeds. Previous to the 
beginning of dogma, there was a Christian literature, mainly apolo¬ 
getic. In the third century began the controversies on the Godhead, 
extending into the fourth century, first the Monarchian, then the 
Arian, lastly the Macedonian. As a result the doctrine of the Trinity 
received dogmatic definition. Then came the Christological contro¬ 
versies, and continued until the doctrine of the person of Christ took 
final dogmatic form. These controversies were all eastern ; the West 
now took up the line of progress, with the discussions of anthropology 
precipitated by the theories of Pelagius. The great debates of medi¬ 
aeval times revolved about questions of soteriology, the atonement 
absorbing the attention of Catholic theologians and constituting 
their chief contributions to dogma before the Reformation. The 
reformers were concerned with the group of doctrines that define the 
practical side of soteriology, and in the creeds of the period these are 
the subjects that receive chief attention. It is not until comparatively 
recent times that special treatment has been given to the questions 
included in eschatology. 

Now, this order of development is precisely that followed in nearly 
all scientific treatises on theology — it is the logical order, even if a 
different arrangement be preferred; for the doctrine of redemption 
presupposes Christology and the doctrine of sin or Anthropology, 
while this again presupposes a doctrine of God. This actual relation 
of the facts to the logical order is very striking. “ If," says Dr. Orr, 
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“ planting yourself at the close of the apostolic age, you cast your 
eye down the course of the succeeding centuries, you find, taking as 
an easy guide the great historical controversies of the church, that 
what you have is simply the projection of this logical system on a 
vast temporal screen.” This, then, is the law of the evolution of 
dogma. These controversies did not arise accidentally, haphazard, 
but were the unconscious working out of dogmatic statements in the 
precise order of their logical sequence. If there is a plan in a scien¬ 
tific treatise on theology, there is a plan also shown in the history of 
dogma. 

The book is nothing else than the elaboration of this idea. Dr. 
Orr well says that suspicion properly attaches to all attempts at mak¬ 
ing the facts of history fit systematic categories, & la Hegel, Baur, and 
others. But Dr. Orr does not manipulate the facts to make them fit 
his hypothesis — he has no need to do so. He might, indeed, have 
strengthened his argument at several points, notably by another lec¬ 
ture on the Catholic ideas of soteriology as shown in the development 
of sacramental doctrine, culminating in the canons of the Fourth 
Lateran Council. He is sober, self-restrained, candid, and his book 
makes the stronger impression from the fact that he by no means says 
all that might be said in support of his hypothesis. It will probably 
be admitted in the end that Dr. Orr has made a contribution to the 
history of dogma of equal originality and value. 

For so careful a writer, one slip is remarkable, and should not be 
passed by. On p. 163 Dr. Orr speaks of the combination of predes¬ 
tination with “ sacramentarian ” doctrines, when he plainly means 
“ sacramental.” The two words are often confounded, but in a his¬ 
tory of dogma “ sacramentarian ” has a specific, technical meaning, 
the exact opposite to 11 sacramental.” 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 

Chester, Pa. 


Regnum Dei : Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. (The Bampton Lectures, 
1901.) By Archibald Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London, etc., etc. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co.; London: Methuen & Co., 1901. Pp. xix + 401. 
$2.50. 

This book is an outgrowth of the author’s endeavor to find an 
answer, for his own personal guidance, to the question of the purpose 
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of life, and to work out this problem in the light of Christian experi¬ 
ence. “The kingdom of God is the Christian answer to the most 
vital question that man has to solve, the question of the purpose of 
his being” (Preface, p. vii). Those familiar with Principal Robertson’s 
editing of the writings of Athanasius contained in the Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers , will expect from him, in dealing with such a 
theme as that of the present volume, sound learning, clear and com¬ 
prehensive thought, weighty judicial opinion. They will not be dis¬ 
appointed. They will find in it also a special attractiveness because 
of the transcendent importance of its theme, and the way in which it 
has engaged the mind and heart of the writer. It reminds us in its 
gravity, sincerity, grasp of its problem, wise reserves with firmness as 
to main positions, of Bishop Butler. Its subject for two generations 
has increasingly attracted Christian thought and elicited notable trea¬ 
tises and discussions—such as Maurice’s The Kingdom of Christ , Sam¬ 
uel Harris’s The Kingdom of Christ on Earth , Candlish’s The Kingdom 
of God \ the leading Biblical Theologies (Old and New Testaments ), Dr. 
Orr’s article in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (Vol. II, pp. 844-56). 
Ritschl and his school have given it a foremost place in their treat¬ 
ment of Christian theology. 

Dr. Robertson’s book is a distinct contribution to this literature by 
its clear, succinct, and impressive statement of the successive forms 
which the conception of a divine kingdom has assumed in human his¬ 
tory, by his cogent appeal to this experience as a criterion of the true 
idea of such a kingdom, and by his masterly interpretation of the 
opinions and twofold influence of Augustine. The book, in a word, is 
an endeavor to interpret a “ master idea ” by religious history, by 
Christian experience. The method is consonant with the subject, for 
religion in general, and supremely Christianity, is something other and 
more than either an abstract idea, without life, or a life without either 
reason or organic power. Primarily Christianity is neither a creed 
nor an institution, but a person in action, and revealed in history. It is 
no accident that the earliest and fundamental Christian symbol is a 
recital of personal relations, acts, events, gifts. 

Dr. Robertson devotes three of his eight lectures to a study and 
interpretation of our Lord’s teaching as to the kingdom. The 
method of this investigation is noteworthy. It comprises, first, a review 
of the pre-Christian conceptions of this kingdom, particularly as these 
appear in the Old Testament, and in the thought of the generation 
immediately prior to the nativity as expressed in the Psalms of Solomon. 
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Then follows a statement of Paul’s teaching, which is contrasted with 
the pre-Christian and Jewish expectation, and compared with the first 
stage of apostolic anticipation, and then is powerfully sketched in 
its distinctive characteristics. This leads up to a solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the great transition from the expectation of the more spiritual 
representatives of the Jewish hope in the generation passing from the 
stage when Christ was born to the de-Judaized faith represented by the 
apostle of the gentiles, a solution found in the intervening ministry 
and guidance of Jesus Christ. His teaching respecting the kingdom 
is set forth, first, as presented by the synoptists, then in the fourth 
gospel, and still further as reflected in the remaining books of the 
New Testament. It would be unjust to the author, and wholly unsatis¬ 
factory, to attempt in the space at command a r£sum£ of this account 
of our Lord’s teaching. We can only commend it warmly to our 
readers’ attention, with a special reference to the interpretation of the 
phrase “ kingdom ” as “ reign,” and of the equivalency of the word 
“life,” in John, to the synoptic phrase “kingdom of heaven” or “of 
God,” and with a single citation which, in view of its source, is of 
peculiar interest: 

Wherever Christ has disciples, wherever he reigns and lives in man, there 
is the kingdom of God on earth, growing, being built up, ever tending to 
what it shall be. The work of the Christian society as a whole — and not 
only that, but every good, or even lawful and necessary object pursued or act 
done by the Christian — whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he puts on — 
s an activity of the kingdom of God. (P. 60.) 

The remaining lectures (IV-VIII) treat of the early “ realistic 
eschatology ” (millenarianism); the counteracting influence of the 
Alexandrian school, the growth and developing organization of the 
church, Augustine’s change of view ; the identification of the kingdom 
of God on earth with the visible organized church—“an omnipotent 
hierarchy ”; the revolt from this theory and system; modern ideals 
and problems. An entire lecture is given to an exposition of Augus¬ 
tine’s views, and here and elsewhere ample recognition is made of his 
commanding influence. “ It will probably be found that the church 
of today has more to learn from St. Augustine than from any other 
ancient interpreter of the mind of Christ, and of the apostolic church ” 
(p. ix). Justice is done to his profound spiritual conception of the 
kingdom, and of the way in which he helped to the formation of the 
mediaeval hierarchical church. In the closing lecture the reader will 
find not a few suggestions of wide-reaching and practical importance 
respecting the idea, aim, and function of the Christian church. As 
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indicative of the elevated and noble spirit of the whole work, we quote 
a few sentences from its close: 

The insignificance of man disappears in the conscious service of his Cre¬ 
ator, the hope of the eternal kingdom of God gives meaning to the vanity of 

life.In whatever way .... and to whatever extent the kingdom of 

God finds its present realization now on earth—and we are here as Christians 
to realize it in as many ways and as fully as it is given us to do — Christian 
faith and hope, moral faith in God, can never dispense with the promise of 
God’s eternal kingdom, can never cease to enthrone it as Christian faith and 
hope have continuously and in all ages enthroned it, high above all temporal 
embodiments of the reign of Christ on earth, as the supreme goal of endeavor, 

as the ultimate object of desire and prayer.Within and without, the 

higher we set our aim, the more earnestly we seek the kingdom of God, the 
more certainly will failure mock and humble us; the more certainly must 
we be prepared to witness the frustration of the highest hopes we have cher¬ 
ished, the apparent downfall of causes with which our most sacred convictions 
are intimately concerned, and to bear the galling shame of personal self- 
reproach. The passion and the cross, the dereliction and the cry of death, 
must enter into our individual experience before we can endure with cheerful 
courage, confident in the joy that is set before us. In these great facts of 
redemption love challenges love, and assures us that love is never failure, 
and that to the great treasure-house of God’s love no sacrifice is intrusted in 
vain. There is the link, the underlying unity between the kingdom for which 
we are to strive on earth, and the kingdom that lies above and independent 
of our efforts or failures, eternal in the heavens. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Andover, Mass. 


Das Wesen des Christentums. Sechzehn Vorlesungen vor 
Studierenden aller Facultaten im Wintersemester 1899- 

1900 an der Universitat Berlin gehalten. Von Adolf 
Harnack. Funfte Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
Pp. v+189. M. 3.50; akademische Ausgabe, M. 1. 

What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. Translated 
into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. New York: 
Putnams; London : Williams & Norgate. First edition, 
1901, pp. 301; second edition, 1901, pp. 322. 

Das Wesen des Christentums. Vorlesungen im Sommersemester 

1901 vor Studierenden aller Facultaten an der Universitat 
Greifswald gehalten. Von Hermann Gremer, ord. Professor 
der Theologie. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901. Pp. vi+ 
234. M. 3.50. 
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Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums und DIE RELIGI6SEN 
Stromungen der Gegenwart. Von Ernst Rolffs, Lie. 
Theol., Pastor in Stade. Leipzig: Hinrichs. Pp. 63. M. 
o. 80. 

Professor Harnack and His Oxford Critics. By Thomas 
Bailey Saunders. London: Williams & Norgate, 1902. 
Pp. 91. is. 6d. 

Historical Christianity the Religion of Human Life. By 
T. B. Strong, B.D. London: Froude, 1902. Pp. vii+98. 
is. 6d., net '. 

When Harnack, at the close of the nineteenth century, attracted a 
voluntary audience of six hundred students to his lectures on the 
theme, “What is Christianity?” it was regarded as an event full of 
significance. The publishing of these lectures was the occasion of a 
flood of controversial literature. The fifth German edition announces 
a sale of 26,000 copies; the book has already been translated into 
English, Danish, and Swedish, and is soon to appear in French, 
Italian, and Russian translations. Four closely printed pages in 
Rolffs’s pamphlet are required for a bibliography of literature called out 
by Harnack’s lectures. It is evident, therefore, that the great church 
historian has stated a theme of vital interest and importance. 

The significance of the book lies in the fact that a professor in a 
theological faculty, a deep believer in Christianity, deliberately aban¬ 
dons the methods of appeal to authority and of philosophical argument 
for a purely historical inquiry. “Apologetics .... must be kept 
quite separate from the purely historical question as to the nature of 
the Christian religion ” (p. 7 1 ). Instead of attempting to demonstrate 
that Christianity is this or that, Harnack inquires what history has 
shown it to be. It is a frank substitution of modern scientific method 
for methods which have prevailed for nineteen centuries in theology.* 
Along with this adoption of modern critical method, Harnack pre¬ 
supposes the modern Weltanschauung . The old static conception of 
Christian truth as an unchanging tradition has given way to the evolu¬ 
tionary view. “The gospel did not come into the world as a statutory 
religion, and therefore none of the forms in which it assumed intel- 

‘All quotations are from the second English edition. 

9 In the preface to the fifth edition Harnack vigorously expresses his disappoint¬ 
ment that his opponents have not appreciated this fundamental point. He accuses 
them of attempting to answer him by adopting presuppositions which no science 
today recognizes as legitimate. 
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lectual and social expression—not even the earliest—can be regarded 
as possessing a classical and permanent character.” (P. 204.) Noth¬ 
ing is more characteristic of the strictly scientific basis of the book 
than the recognition of the fact that all historical reality must be inter¬ 
preted in terms of the law of causation. The old conception of 
miracles as violations of the uniformity of natural law is impossible for 
the modern man of scientific training. Hence no argument is based 
upon any miraculous event. (Pp. 27 ff.) 

The limits of space forbid an extended account of the contents of 
the book. 3 The first eight lectures deal with the origin of Christianity 
in the person and teaching of Christ, the remaining lectures with its 
historic development in the apostolic age, in Greek and Roman 
Catholicism and in Protestantism. As primary sources for our study 
of the life and teaching of Jesus we have only the synoptic gospels. 
The author of the fourth gospel “acted with sovereign freedom, trans¬ 
posed events and put them in a strange light, drew up the discourses 
himself, and illustrated great thoughts by imaginary situations” (p. 22), 
and hence is a witness to the faith awakened by Jesus rather than to 
the historic teaching of Jesus. The religion which Jesus brought is 
summarized in the three conceptions: (1) the kingdom of God and its 
coming; (2) God the Father, and the infinite value of the human soul; 
(3) the higher righteousness and the law of love. Seldom does one see 
a more deeply spiritual interpretation of the teachings of Jesus concerning 
religion as a personal relationship to God our heavenly Father—a rela¬ 
tionship which finds practical expression in love and righteousness. The 
bearings of the gospel on the specific problems of asceticism, the social 
question, public order, and civilization constitute one of the most sug¬ 
gestive and useful portions of the book. The sanity and insight of 
Jesus, as compared with some professed interpreters of the gospel, are 
strikingly illustrated. The section on “The Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the Christological Question” has aroused much adverse criti¬ 
cism because of the sentence: “The gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, 
has to do with the Father only, and not with the Son” (p. 154). It 
should not be inferred from this, however, that Harnack denies the 
divinity of Christ. His critics identify the belief of the church with 
the teaching of Jesus. Any article of belief not found in the latter 
seems to them to have no legitimate place in dogmatics. For Harnack, 

3 Professor William Adams Brown, in the Biblical Worlds December, 1901, pp. 
434-50, has given a full and sympathetic summary of the main positions taken by 
Harnack. 
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belief in the divinity of Christ rests upon our experience of his power 
in our lives. This is clearly brought out in his discussion of the 
apostolic age, where the “recognition of Jesus as the living Lord” is 
cited as the first mark of discipleship. The discussion of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ has occasioned a similar criticism. He distinguishes 
between the Easter message and the Easter faith. The latter rests 
upon one’s apprehension of the present power of Christ, not upon the 
acceptance of any physical details. “ Either we must decide to rest 
our belief on a foundation unstable and always exposed to fresh 
doubts, or else we must abandon this foundation altogether, and with 
it the miraculous appeal to our senses” (p. 174). The difference 
between Harnack and his orthodox critics maybe indicated as follows: 
They conceive of the miraculous as due to a higher physical force 
which suspends the lower physical laws of nature. Harnack finds the 
miraculous purely in the moral and spiritual realm. To be conscious 
of the presence of God or of the power of Christ in one’s personal life 
is vastly more significant to him than to be convinced of an unusual 
and inexplicable event in nature. The former does not need the lat¬ 
ter to authenticate its divine origin. One may deny biblical miracles 
and still believe in the miraculous. The development of Christianity 
in later centuries is formulated in a way familiar to readers of the 
author’s Dogmengeschichte. The real task of Protestantism is not to 
establish a new orthodoxy in place of the old, but to liberate Chris¬ 
tianity from its outgrown historical accretions that it may clothe itself 
in forms and ideals natural to the present age. 

The reader who expects to find in the book a definite statement of 
the content of Christianity will doubtless be disappointed. Instead of 
a comprehensive definition, Harnack has given a series of suggestions. 
If there is no permanent and authoritative form of Christianity, if it 
is a transforming spirit rather than a stereotyped doctrine, it is contrary 
to the genius of the religion to give it exact formulation. This seems 
a grave defect to men who demand such exact definition. But to the 
thousands of honest, earnest souls to whom the historic creeds have 
become fetters, Harnack’s message will be a proclamation of emanci¬ 
pation. It is significant that the adverse criticisms of the book have 
been directed almost exclusively to its omissions rather than to its 
positive assertions. In the latter there can be no question that the 
true spirit of the gospel is reproduced. The omissions consist of such 
elements as miracles, Christology, the physical resurrection of Christ, 
the recognition of the unique authority of the Bible, etc., elements 
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which are today productive more of theological controversy than of 
positive spiritual life. The preaching of today is attaching more and 
more importance to the elements of historic Christianity which Harnack 
emphasizes, and less and less to those which he omits. It is a cause 
for rejoicing that without any appeal to ecclesiastical authority, with¬ 
out any scholastic defense of traditional doctrines, the real heart of the 
gospel can be presented in so convincing and inspiring a form. 

Certain inevitable limitations, however, grow out of the method and 
aim of the lectures. Perhaps the most serious of these is the fact that 
the difficulties which Harnack proposes to meet are intellectual rather 
than moral. His message is therefore only for those who are perplexed 
and bewildered in their thinking. For the man whose trouble is 
moral, who is in despair, not because he cannot think his way out, but 
because he cannot live rightly, the book will be of little assistance. 
For this reason the adherents of strict orthodoxy, who have no intel¬ 
lectual doubts, and the men whose chief concern is the conversion of 
sinners, see in the discussion only negation and compromise with 
secularism. For such Cremer’s lectures on the same theme will seem 
much nearer to the truth. But it should be recalled that Harnack was 
consciously seeking to meet the needs of university students, for whom 
intellectual difficulties are of great concern. One can hardly imagine 
an audience of 600 students in Cremer's class-room. Finally, one can¬ 
not escape the feeling that after all Harnack has not been able to keep 
his discussion to purely historical lines. His radical treatment of the 
New Testament sources is due to his keen appreciation of the difficul¬ 
ties unearthed by modern critical research. But these difficulties did 
not exist for men in the first century. He has therefore portrayed 
for us the gospel tested and modified by modern criticism rather than 
the gospel as apprehended by a first-century mind. This treatment 
doubtless best serves the purpose which he had in view, but it is quite 
as truly a confession of faith as a historical survey. His critics have 
some reason to protest against some of his “ historical ” statements. 

Cremer delivered his lectures confessedly as a refutation and cor¬ 
rection of this type of “historical” method. To assume, as Harnack 
does, that modern skeptics are right and that the New Testament is 
wrong in the interpretation of the gospel seems to him a bit of dogma¬ 
tism which vitiates the entire discussion. Cremer attempts to reproduce 
the genuine gospel of the New Testament. But if Harnack was wrong 
in building exclusively on the synoptic gospels, what shall we say when 
Cremer sees everything through the veil of Paulinism? The forgive- 
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ness of sins is for him the center of Christianity. Only God can 
forgive sins. But Jesus forgives our sins. Therefore Jesus is God. 
The deity of Christ is the sine qua non of Christianity. The bodily 
resurrection of Christ was the historic fact which convinced the dis¬ 
ciples of his forgiving love when they had betrayed and forsaken him. 
The resurrection marks the climax in the miraculous course of redemp¬ 
tion-history. Since then miracles have become less and less necessary 
to convince men of God's forgiving love. But without these biblical 
miracles as a historic basis of faith, Christianity would be impossible. 
While Cremer has probably given a more accurate historical picture 
than Haraack of the conception of Christianity in the first century, it 
is certain that his failure to appreciate modern scientific thought will 
make his message valuable only to those who live in an outgrown 
Weltanschauung . 

Rolffs publishes in book form a series of articles, most of which 
appeared originally in the Christliche Welt in 1901. He selects typical 
criticisms of Harnack’s book, and thus brings out the main character¬ 
istics of our age in regard to Christianity. Naumann, the Christian 
socialist, finds Harnack too vague and speculative. Christianity should 
proclaim a definite social program. Mehring, the social democrat, 
rejoices that Christianity has received its death-blow in the house of its 
professed friends. Von Hartmann, the metaphysician, objects to the 
positivistic tone which eliminates philosophy from the gospel. Various 
orthodox Lutherans accuse Harnack of destroying all objective basis 
for faith. These are some of the suggestive judgments which are here 
collected. Rolffs evaluates these various criticisms and thus gives an 
admirable survey of the complex structure of our modern life. The 
gospel must be preached in various forms, if it is to meet the needs of 
all men. Harnack has unquestionably done great service in represent¬ 
ing one form of it himself, and in stimulating others to ask themselves 
what, after all, is the message of Christianity. 

The English translator of Harnack’s lectures takes three Oxford 
critics to task for the unfavorable judgments which they have uttered. 
Dr. Sanday, Dr. T. B. Strong, and Dr. Hastings Rashdall are cited as 
representatives of the type of theological scholarship prevalent in 
Anglican circles. Attention is called to the fact that, while Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu was compelling German scholars to undertake a thorough 
and relentless examination of the historical basis of Christianity, 
Newman and his associates were instilling into English scholars an 
emotional reverence for ecclesiastical tradition. As a consequence, the 
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conclusions of German theologians grow out of a critical study of his¬ 
tory, while the doctrines of most Oxford theologians are “ the outcome 
of ecclesiastical prepossession, without doubt unconscious and perfectly 
sincere, rather than of historical insight " (p. 68). Mr. Saunders is an 
enthusiastic devotee of the German ideal and is unsparing in his 
exposure of the weak points in the arguments of his fellow countrymen. 

Dr. Strong attempts to follow the method of apologetic prevalent 
today, which sets forth the content of Christianity as its best defense. 
The human soul has certain definite needs. The religion which meets 
these needs completely is the absolute religion. If this be true of 
historical Christianity, we have our apologetic. 

The characteristic feature of the book is the deliberate rejection of 
the critical method by which scholars today determine what is and what 
is not historical. “ Historical " Christianity Dr. Strong assumes to be 
the “conception of Christianity which results from the frank accept¬ 
ance of the books of the New Testament very much as they stand " 
(p. 2). The bulk of the discussion therefore consists in a summary of 
the teachings of the books of the New Testament. As a result of this 
study we have the following four cardinal doctrines: (1) the provi¬ 
dential basis for Christianity in Judaism, (2) the equality of Christ 
with God, (3) the destruction of the power of sin through the death 
and resurrection of Christ, (4) the possibility of restored communion 
with God for men as the result of Christ's death (p. 79). These 
“ facts" of Christianity, the author asserts, meet the needs of the soul. 
But the final chapter, instead of making clear how this occurs, is 
devoted to a criticism of those who forsake the “ facts " of Christianity 
for “ ideas." Harnack is singled out as the most brilliant modern 
representative of this kind of Gnosticism. 

Admirable as is the task which Dr. Strong sets before himself, he has 
failed to meet the very conditions which his title implies. To ascer¬ 
tain the content of “ historical" Christianity without the use of 
approved historical method must end in mere scholasticism. For 
example, to assign supreme importance to the “fact" of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ without attempting to discuss the evidence for the fact, 
when that evidence presents so serious a problem for historians, is a 
way too short and easy to satisfy any earnest questioner. But even 
granting the legitimacy of his method, he fails to bring his ecclesiasti¬ 
cally phrased doctrines into anything more than a theoretical relation¬ 
ship to life. It is all very well to insist upon the deity of Christ and 
the value of his death and resurrection. But unless these doctrines 
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are psychologically as well as theologically evaluated, they become 
mere shibboleths. The book thus ignores precisely those historical 
and psychological demands which are surely among the “ needs of 
man,” and which a scholar must frankly face if he is to commend him¬ 
self to men of today. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Reasonableness of Faith, and Other Addresses. By 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1902 . Pp. iv + 309 . $ 1 . 25 , net . 

The volume contains eighteen addresses in all, two of them being 
baccalaureates, and the others sermons delivered by the author to his 
own congregation in New York. In the first discourse (which gives 
its title to the volume) the author defines faith as “ not adhesion to any 
credal statement, but vital obedience to, and trust in, a living man 
. . . . who revealed the nature of man and the nature of God.” His 
claim for the reasonableness of faith is that it is “the common posses¬ 
sion of all men,” needing only to be put into exercise, “ a vast unused 
capacity inside all men.” He calls it “ a religious instinct,” but adds 
that it “must be acquired by us as all other valuable qualities are, as the 
result of a system of competition.” In brief it is “ just belief in God— 
that he is good, not bad; loving, not indifferent; all-powerful, not 
powerless.” His claim seems to be that such faith in God is as 
natural as seeing for one who is born with eyes. This constitutes its 
reasonableness. It is therefore of the utmost importance, and so obli¬ 
gatory. 

This address was delivered to the students of Columbia University, 
among whom he doubtless supposed were some who needed to be per¬ 
suaded that Christian faith is reasonable. Does the possessipn of a 
“religious instinct” supersede the need of proof? If this instinct is 
all we need for faith in Jesus, why is it not sufficient for faith in 
Buddha or Mohammed? Jesus gave reasonable proof that the testi¬ 
mony he bore respecting “the nature of man and the nature of God ” 
was true. The same proof is available now, but Dr. Rainsford does 
not seem to have availed himself of it. The truths established by these 
proofs would form some kind of a “credal statement.” 

In some of the “ other addresses ” (dating from March, 1891, to 
December, 1898) certain views appear which have become associated 
with Dr. Rainsford’s name in the popular mind. He is opposed to 
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closing saloons by law, even on Sunday, on the ground that a law 
unpopular with even a minority of respectable size cannot be enforced, 
and a law that cannot be enforced should not be enacted. For exam¬ 
ple, the law against larceny can be enforced because not one in a 
thousand desires to steal, but a law against betting cannot be enforced 
though not one in ten desires to bet. Query: If there were no pen¬ 
alty for stealing, would not many more than one in a thousand (not 
to say hundred) desire to steal ? 

Dr. Rainsford has the courage of his convictions. In a discourse 
delivered December, 1898, he applies Christ’s teaching in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan to the question of the duty of our nation to 
deliver Cuba from the oppression of Spain. 

In a discourse on “ Creation and the Fall ” he seems to argue that 
because moral excellence can be achieved only by struggle, it can be 
achieved only by failure, and so that sinning is a necessary step in 
moral progress. If resistance of temptation is necessary to moral 
progress, what shall be said of yielding to temptation ? 

These discourses abound in forcible utterances of practical truths. 
Their faults of style may be due to the fact that they are spoken 
addresses put into type with little or no revision. Dr. Rainsford’s 
bodily presence and oral delivery doubtless made them very impres¬ 
sive. In cold type they seem to lack orderly consecutiveness and 
logical coherence. 

N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gewissensfragen: Religi&se Briefe. Von R. Wimmer. 
Tubingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1902. Pp. 108. 

Wimmer is well known in Germany for his popularization of the 
ethical, religious, and apologetic views of the Ritschlians, by means of 
such booklets of his as 1m Kampf um die Weltanschauung , Der Weg 
zum Frieden , Inneres Leben , etc. This new book is described by him 
as “ aus der Gegenwart fur die Gegenwart.” The title Gewissensfragen 
is to be understood in the light of its antithesis, Wissenschaftsfragen . 
The author seeks to bring clearness and peace to honest hearts 
weighted with the serious religious problems due to the rise of modern 
science and culture, and to the changed philosophic world-view conse¬ 
quent thereupon. One who can endure the strife incident to the specifi¬ 
cally different interests in secular affairs often thinks that unity should 
prevail as regards the supreme questions of humanity; and yet it is 
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precisely in the latter that the flame of controversy burns fiercest. 
What, then, is truth ? Is there anything reliable and certain on which 
one can hang the whole weight of eternity ? Every religion and every 
religious tendency claims to be right. We are told that Christianity 
has the truth. But the Christian churches are in conflict with one 
another, and each blames the other for the present religious decad¬ 
ence. And within any given church opposites clash. There is a 
chasm between the rigid faith of the literalist and the furious foe to all 
religion; between the diseased overtension of the spiritual life and the 
fundamental denial of spirit at all. Who can find his way through 
this maze ? The author offers to be guide. In the history of the 
world strife has always been, he says. " A necessity underlies the 
strife of opposites/’ he says. By virtue of its very endowment the 
spiritual life of humanity unfolds itself only in and through conflict. 
The goal of the human movement is not the possession of an incon¬ 
testable truth, but the becoming and growth of spirit, and this is con¬ 
summated only by the interaction of diverse forces. It is idle to talk 
of a fixed, universally valid truth. Who shall decide which is this 
truth ? Shall we clothe a man or an institution with infallibility ? 
Such is the general point of view of a book, open to criticism in many 
particulars indeed, replete with suggestion for the intellect and help 
to the conscience. The German would easily lend itself to transla¬ 
tion, and the work would be of much value to our thoughtful pastors. 

George B. Foster. 

The. University of Chicago. 

The Lutheran Pastor. By G. H. Gerberding, D.D., Professor 
of Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago. Published for the 
Author. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1902. 
Pp. 462. $2.50. 

In this bulky volume the author treats with commendable thor¬ 
oughness every important question pertaining to the duties of the 
Christian ministry. The call and office of the pastor; the pastor in 
society, in his study, and in his closet; the pastor in all his varied min¬ 
istrations both public and private, are the subjects discussed with rare 
lucidity and common sense. The author came to his task enriched 
with the experiences of more than twenty years in the hand-to-hand 
work of the Christian pastorate. Out of what he has seen and felt he 
has written in order to help pastors solve the practical problems that 
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constantly arise in their work. Moreover, the book embodies the 
answers to the questions asked by the successive classes of students 
that, for the last eight years, have sat at his feet. And while the book 
is primarily designed only for Lutheran pastors, most of it will be of 
real service to other Protestant ministers. If the pastors of all our 
churches should strive earnestly to reach the high ideal here presented, 
the efficiency of their ministrations would be greatly enhanced. 

Still, to our mind this practical treatise is in some measure marred 
by an unscriptural ecclesiasticism. To be sure, the author claims that 
what is unscriptural is not Lutheran; yet he warmly defends infant 
baptism, and holds to baptismal regeneration. He speaks of “ the 
germs of the divine life,” and of “ the divine life implanted in baptism.” 
He claims that “all the baptized children are in the kingdom, sub¬ 
jects of divine grace, sons and daughters of God.” He calls baptism 
and the Lord’s supper sacraments, and teaches that the sanctified bread 
and wine of the supper are the “ body and blood ” of Christ. And, 
while all this is clearly unscriptural, it is very clearly Lutheran. 

In parts of his book he manifests some bitterness toward other 
faiths. For example, he declares that Calvinists and Puritans were 
formalists, and then at least six times he bids us remember that “the 
old Adam is a formalist.” He makes sharp thrusts at “the less evan¬ 
gelical sects,” “fanatical and revivalistic sects,” “irreverent sects;” all 
denominations outside the Lutherans are sects, and at these sects he 
hurls his darts. 

A spirit of boasting also crops out here and there. He claims that 
the Lutheran church is “the purest and strongest” of all churches. It 
understands “as those of another faith cannot, the import and blessing” 
of baptism. The Lutheran “has beyond any other church .... a 
clear, consistent, and complete system of Bible doctrine,” and much 
more of like character. Still, he warns his brethren against indulging 
in feasts at baptisms “accompanied by revelry and intemperance.” 
But there is not another Protestant denomination, certainly not in the 
United States, to which such a warning would have the slightest 
applicability. It is possible that the author is mistaken when he rep¬ 
resents these denominations as inferior to his own. A broader charity 
would have made this good book better. 1 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

x The proof-reader occasionally nodded. On p. 243 “ conscious pastor ” should 
be “conscientious pastor;” on p. 299 “feed the minister” should be “fed the minis- 
er;” on p. 396 “who all” should be “all who.” Then “oily unction ” is something 
like oily oil. 
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Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. A Statistical Sup¬ 
plement to Christian Missions and Social Progress, being a 
Conspectus of the Achievements and Results of Evangeli¬ 
cal Missions in all Lands at the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Chicago: Flem¬ 
ing H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. xxii + 401. $4, net 

Dr. Dennis, as chairman of the Committee on Statistics, presented 
to the Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Missions, in 1900, a paper 
entitled “ Centennial Statistics/* afterward published in outline in the 
report of the conference. The imposing volume in hand is the final 
form of this statistical report. 

Large as the title is, it conveys but an inadequate conception of 
the wide range of the book. A study of the “ Table of Contents ** 
alone is most instructive and would form of itself a profitable intro¬ 
duction to any “ course on missions.” It opens with the presentation, 
under the general heading “ Evangelistic/* of carefully tabulated sta¬ 
tistics of the societies now directly engaged in conducting foreign 
missions, or indirectly co-operating or aiding in foreign missions, 
societies spread over the four quarters of the globe from the United 
States to Australasia. But with this vast enumeration and wide survey 
of missionary operations the subject is only introduced. The “educa¬ 
tional** statistics follow, ranging from universities to kindergartens and 
including industrial training institutions, medical schools, and schools 
for nurses. Division III, headed “ Literary/* includes an enormous 
mass of most valuable information regarding the Bible translations of 
missionaries of the modern era, with lists of Bible and tract socie¬ 
ties, publishing houses and periodical literature. Time was, and not so 
very long since, when there would have been little or nothing to add 
if account had been taken of the evangelistic, educational, and publica¬ 
tion work of missions. But Dr. Dennis has still to tell us of the end- 
of-the-century missionary extension in hospitals and dispensaries, 
orphanages, asylums, leper hospitals, opium refuges, widows* homes, of 
guilds for the promotion of purity and prison reform, of libraries, and 
reading-rooms. Along with the countless confessedly Christian socie¬ 
ties—evangelistic, philanthropic, educational — which are the direct 
outcome of the missionary endeavor, an enumeration is given of the 
various organizations under native control, which are Christian in 
spirit, if not in form, as the Hindu Social Reform Union, for the pro¬ 
motion of reforms in reference to caste and the condition of women, 
the Anti-Nautch movement, the Society for the Moral Training of 
Young Men—the list is a long one. 
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While the Centennial Survey is hardly a book for the circulating' 
library, it is more than a magazine of facts and figures for the mission¬ 
ary specialist. The general reader will find profit in turning the pages, 
which offer inspiration as well as instruction in their impressive exhi¬ 
bition of the “momentum of the kingdom of God.” 

The publishers deserve all praise for the mechanical make-up of 
the book. The page is open and clear, the tabular arrangement intelli¬ 
gible and convenient, and the outfit of summary and indices complete. 

A. K. Parker. 

The University of Chicago. 


Grundriss der Padagogik und ihrer Geschichte SEIT DEM 
Zeitalter des Humanismus vom evangelischen Stand- 
punkte. Von D. K. Knoke. Berlin: 1902. 

Das Schulwesen der deutschen Reformation im 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Von Georg Mertz. Heidelberg: 1902. 

The first of these two works is a reprint, with additions, of a well- 
known treatise first issued in 1894. Its popularity and value are due, 
not so much to any originality of view or of statement, or to the 
advancement of any new interpretation, as to the clear presentation of 
the theory and principles of education as commonly accepted by the 
German student. This statement is based upon a historical sketch of 
some hundred pages of the development of these principles from the 
time of the fifteenth century Renaissance. So brief a sketch must find 
its commendation, as this one does, in its conciseness and clearness 
rather than in its thoroughness. If the work has any especial value, 
it lies in the point of view, which is the demonstration of the thesis 
that for the student for the ministry, and for the church in general, the 
new interest in the general social welfare and in the new problems 
presented to the church for solution by the modern evolution finds a 
better aid and guide in the study of educational methods and peda¬ 
gogical principles than in the science of sociology. Otherwise the 
treatise is no more “from the evangelical standpoint” than the usual 
German treatise on education. The Grundriss is the substance of a 
course of lectures given to the theological students of the University 
of Gbttingen. 

Of a very different character and of a much greater permanent 
value, though appealing to a much narrower circle of students, is 
Mertz’s work on the educational aspect of the Reformation. This is 
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the most thorough of all the numerous monographs on this subject. It 
is more extensive than previous ones in that it deals with every aspect 
of the subject, and is more exhaustive in that its positions are sup¬ 
ported by a wide study and careful citation of original sources. In 
addition to the constant use of direct citations, an appendix contains 
the essential portions of 118 church and school ordinances of the 
Reformation and counter-Reformation periods, and one chapter is 
devoted to a brief statement of the life and works of more than four 
hundred educators of that period. This latter chapter is one of the 
best evidences of the historical thoroughness and value of the work, 
irrespective of its conclusions as a whole. The sections which deal 
directly with the influences of the Reformation on education are 
necessarily somewhat controversial in character, and combat the view, 
somewhat popular in recent times, that the Reformers were hostile to 
education and exerted an influence detrimental to it. While it is true 
that the Reformation checked the growth of Humanism in Germany, 
and that the influence of the Reformers was hostile to existing educa¬ 
tional institutions and that the beneficial influence of the Reformation 
principles had little immediate effect on educational practices, yet the 
distinction is to be made, as is clearly done by Dr. Mertz, between the 
attitude of the Reformers toward existing educational institutions and 
practices and that toward education in general, as also must be made 
between the attitude of the leading Reformers and that of many of 
their fanatical followers. Several sections of the treatise are of a 
descriptive character, treating in the same thorough manner of the 
educational institutions, methods, materials of the teachers, life of the 
pupils, etc. Whether our attention is directed to the collection and 
presentation of source-material, to the exposition of the general posi¬ 
tion and influence of the Reformers, or to the purely descriptive parts, 
the work commands the appreciation and commendation of the student 
of the period, whether from the religious, educational, or general his¬ 
torical approach. 

Paul Monroe. 

Tbachbrs College, 

Columbia University, New York. 


Katechismus der Religionsphilosophie. Von Professor Dr. George 
Runze. (Leipzig; Weber, 1901; pp. x + 3 2 4; M. 4.) Aside from intro¬ 
duction and general presuppositions, this work is divided into four parts: 
theories of the origin of religion, or objective religious problems; theories 
of the essence of religion, or the subjective religious problems; the 
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religious-philosophic Urtheilsbildung; religion in history and the law 
of its development. In the first, the author enumerates twelve differ¬ 
ent genetic theories, without making his own position very clear. One 
looks in vain for a discussion of the truth of religion : but it is just 
the two-fold task of the philosophy of religion to present the phe¬ 
nomenology and to establish the truth of religion—the former by the 
formation of an existential judgment, the latter by the value-judg¬ 
ment or spiritual judgment. Indeed, the former, which is rather the 
task of the science of religion, is but preliminary to the latter, which is 
concerned fundamentally with the essence and truth of religion. But 
the author has devoted his work mainly to the phenomenology of 
religion. But the critic must bear in mind that the author is writing 
a catechism or text-book. His purpose accordingly is orientation and 
comprehensive survey, rather than indication of a standpoint of his 
own or an independent contribution to the subject. Along many of 
the paths he has traveled it is manifest that Max Muller and Otto 
Pfleiderer have been his guides.— George B. Foster. 

The Immortal Life; Belief in it Warranted on Rational Grounds . 
By Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis, A. M. (New York: Knickerbocker Press ; 
pp. xiv -f- 280; privately printed.) Our author hopes to reach his 
conclusion 44 on purely rational grounds, ” and to show that immortality 
is the natural outcome of a rationally ordered universe. He presents 
his argument first inductively, and then teleologically, beginning with 
a groundwork of fact, and following this up with a defense of his con¬ 
clusion. Man, by virtue of being a responsible power, belongs to a 
spiritual kingdom, above the animal, and above nature. The functions 
of man's nature are correlated to invisible realities, and to ends that 
are subjective. The spiritual is the true part of us. He here follows 
out Lotze's argument that “the capacity of being conscious of the 
Infinite is the distinguishing characteristic of the human mind." As 
interpreters of reason in creation we show our similarity to the rational 
intelligence there revealed. Still more is this true of our aesthetic and 
ethical natures. In Christ was a divine manifestation superior to that 
in nature, a revelation of the fact that the true life of man is one with 
the life of God. If this ethical and religious nature, which is the 
interpretation of our life, can come to an end, then the law of our 
life is nullified. In defending this conclusion teleologically, in the 
concluding chapters, our author endeavors to show, as against Huxley 
and Mill, that the cosmic forces do not operate as the enemies of 
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righteousness. The book presents the old arguments with vigor and 
freshness, but should be read in connection with Professor Shaler’s 
The Individual The materialistic hypothesis is almost entirely ignored. 
How far our author is from standing entirely on “rational grounds” 
may be seen in his treatment of Schleiermacher, on p. 93. One is 
minded of a saying of Martineau: “ Man does not believe in immor¬ 
tality because it has ever been proved; but he is forever trying to 
prove it, because he cannot help believing it.** — George H. Ferris. 

Elysium und Hades: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie. Von 
Joseph Schreiner. (Braunschweig und Leipzig, 1902; pp. iv+71; M. 2.) 
Abraham = Zeus, Sarah == Hera, and Greek mythology generally is 
derived from Semitic religion; so the Hebrew nation is the starting- 
point of human history. This thesis is proved to the author’s satis¬ 
faction by the use of italics, heavy-face type, and underlining. To the 
ordinary reader the pamphlet is interesting mainly for the curious 
etymologies proposed, e. g. t Sem., JCerub, Greek, Kerberos; Noach, 
Dionysos ; Sidon, Poseidon ; Jizschak (Isaac), Ithakos; Moyshes (Moses), 
Prometheus.— Das FrUhlingsfest der Insel Malta: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der antiken Religion. Von Richard Wiinsch. (Leipzig, 
1902; pp. iv-j-70; M. 2.) Starting from an Arabic document that 
purports to give the experiences of one Suleiman, a prisoner in Malta 
in 1591, the author attempts to trace backward and forward the history 
of the festival of John the Baptist, therein described. A costly image 
of the Baptist, according to Suleiman, is placed in a field of blossoming 
beans. The people fast and make offerings of money, until a priest 
announces that the saint is appeased, and the image is fetched from its 
hiding-place by a magnificent procession. Wiinsch points out that 
Greeks succeeded Phoenicians as settlers in Malta, and that, while the 
island has passed through many hands since Roman days, the civili¬ 
zation has always been mainly Phoenicio-Greek. The peculiar rites 
of the Arabian account can hardly have been Christian in origin, 
and they have no real connection with the story of the Baptist. They 
do have much in common with the Phoenician worship of Adonis, which 
took place in the spring; moreover, we know from coins, etc., that the 
Phoenicians worshipped Adonis and Astarte in Malta. Other features 
recall the Ionic festival of the Anthesteria, the “ flower festival ” cele¬ 
brated in March. The identification of the worship of the Baptist with 
an earlier worship of Adonis is substantiated by the fact that the later 
worship is carried on oftentimes in the same localities as the earlier, by 
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the continued use of Adonis-gardens in the worship of John the Baptist, 
and by various other details. The result of the study is that an Adonis 
festival was modified by the Ionic Greeks and adopted into their own 
Anthesteria; that John took the place of Adonis in Malta when Chris¬ 
tianity was introduced; that at some time after Suleiman the date of the 
festival was changed until after Easter, so that its celebration might 
not interfere with Lent, and that when the statue of the Baptist found 
its fixed place in the cathedral at Valetta, many pagan elements were 
excluded, though the misericordia , followed by the mass and the pro¬ 
cession, with all kinds of popular amusements, remain to this day. In 
many details the author is not convincing, and the argument as a whole 
might be stronger if some weak points were omitted. The adoption 
of a heathen festival into local Christian usage, and the gradual exclu¬ 
sion of pagan elements, seems to be proved in this as in many other 
instances.— Arthur Fairbanks. 

La quesEon biblique diet les Catholiques de France au XIX* slide* 
Par Albert Houtin. (Paris : Picard, 1902 ; pp. iv+324.) The title of 
this volume exactly represents its contents. The book is a review of 
French Catholic opinion of* the Bible during the nineteenth century. 
M. Houtin's method is chronological. He first formulates the current 
belief about the year 1800 of Christians, as well Protestants as 
Catholics, concerning the age of the world and the history of man, 
and shows the source of that belief in the assumed historicity of the 
Genesis narratives. He illustrates this belief by quoting Archbishop 
Le Coz, who rejected a savant's proposition to put the “age of the 
sages" about 6000 B.C., implying a still earlier origin of the universe, 
on the insufficient ground, so the archbishop thought, of researches in 
natural science. The church had been unmoved by the scientific 
advance, by the results of philosophical and historical research, during 
the eighteenth century. It regarded with disdain scientific efforts for 
truth, considered the war of rival scientific theories proof of the empti¬ 
ness of scientific research, and asserted that “the narrative of Moses is 
a defense to its defenders." Scientific theory is “ both danger and 
superfluity, Genesis is sufficient." The author carries the reader on 
by periods marked out, not by arbitrarily assumed periods, such, for 
example, as decades, but by events in the world of science or litera¬ 
ture. Thus his first period is 1800-1830, characterized by the first 
conflicts over Gen., chap. 1, and over Egyptology, by the “seculariza¬ 
tion of science," and by the birth of the science of religion. The next 
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period ends with the year 1843, and includes the time of issue of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu. Thus each of the seventeen chapters gives a 
clear-cut review of the salient events affecting biblical science in 
France or outside during the period it treats. A view of the manage¬ 
ment of discussion may be had by reading the headings of chap. 12. 

Variations on a great biblical miracle, ‘ the real miracle,’ the deluge 
universal. The deluge limited a little : Deluc, Cuvier, Wallon, Dar- 
ras, le p&re Brucker. The deluge still more limited: d’Omalius, 
Motais, Charles Robert. The deluge very limited : MM. Suess and 
de Girard. Just a little more deluge: M. de Kirwan — a scientific 
concession. No deluge at all: MM. de Lapparent and Loisy.” The 
volume is an excellent instance of the fine historical work the French 
school is doing. American students are hardly awake to the fact that 
the French are, in treating historical subjects, superior to the Ger¬ 
mans ; that they are broader, less subject to attacks of finical extrava¬ 
gance, less exposed to that demoralizing competition for position 
which seems to make almost necessary the discovery of something new 
under the sun, however outri that something new may be. And the 
fine bibliography of thirty-six pages adds greatly to the value of the 
work.— Geo. W. Gilmore. 

The Song of Solomon , The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges. By Andrew Harper. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1902; 
pp. li+96; is. 6d.) Eleven years ago Canon Driver barely alluded to the 
•significant publication of Wetzstein in relation to the “Song of Songs,” 
and spoke of the dramatic theory of the poem as “accepted by the 
majority of modern critics and commentators.” In the work now 
Uefore us it is admitted that the Wetzstein-Budde theory of the poem 
as a collection of wedding songs “may almost be said to hold the 
field at present.” With a fair-mindedness characteristic of the book 
throughout, these opposing views are carefully discussed in the intro¬ 
duction and appendix. In general, the author adopts the dramatic 
view with points of resemblance to Rothstein with whom he agrees in 
recognizing that older wedding songs may be incorporated, and in 
maintaining that Budde’s recognition of a redactor’s hand points 
toward a dramatic conception of the whole. He classes the poem as 
a dramatic lyric rather than an elaborated drama, likening it to Brown¬ 
ing’s In a Gondola. He fails, however, to give any ancient, much less 
any Semitic, analogue for this literary type. The detailed arguments 
point out with acumen the many difficulties in Budde’s view, but 
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seem hardly sufficient to stem the general sweep of the current. The 
usual topics of introduction are well presented, the history of the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation being peculiarly clear, though the concession 
here may seem scarcely consistent and not demanded in itself, by the 
arguments offered. The notes on the text conform to the standard of 
scholarly tone with simplicity which characterizes the best volumes 
in this series. An appendix contains a translation of the poem 
divided into thirteen cantos with the lines assigned to the supposed 
speakers.— Henry Fowler. 

Paulus' Brev El Romerne . Fortolket, af Lie. L. W. Schat-Petersen, 
Prof. Theol. (Kobenhavn: Hagerup ; pp. xxxvi+606; Kr. 8.75.) 
The introduction to the epistle is clear and satisfactory. The epistle 
was written in Corinth during the end of the winter months 59 (58), 
As to its integrity the author does not find much difficulty with the 
fifteenth chapter. The beginning of it shows a close connection with 
the fourteenth, and it is not surprising that a letter toward the end 
becomes looser in its connection and that repeated signs of the author’s 
aim to close his letter can be found. Chap. 16, however, has more dif¬ 
ficulties, but, having examined these, the author seems to be convinced 
that this also was written by the apostle. In the detailed exegesis, 
which occupies 572 pages, the author displays eminent scholarship 
and, in the main, sound judgment. The text which forms the basis 
of the commentary is that of Tischendorf, eighth edition, except in a 
few instances. A few points of interpretation deserve special remark. 
In 2 :6 the author seems to give too prominent a place to good works. 
He says : “ These good works do not lead of themselves, on account 
of their own merit, to eternal life; but on account of the 
atonement for the world, accomplished in Christ, good works, 
works of piety and philanthropy, receive such an acceptance of God 
that the grace of God in Christ in due time will turn to them, either 
here on earth, as Acts chaps. 10 and 11, or — this we certainly expect 
— in the place of departed spirits.” In 3 : 25 he gives an able defense 
for the translation of \Xnxrrrjptov by “ mercy seat,” and satisfactorily 
meets the opposing arguments of Meyer and Godet. In the much dis¬ 
puted section 7 :14*24, his view is, that the apostle is speaking with 
reference to his unregenerate state, or, better, the state of human 
nature before regeneration. In 8 : 4 he explains iv r$ aupKt to mean 
“ flesh in general, i. e ., human nature.” The meaning, therefore, is, 
that God by sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin 
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(tc/m apaprtas not to be translated “as an offering for sin”) condemned 
the sin, which is in the flesh. The book contains an index of Scrip¬ 
ture texts and an index of Greek words found in the commentary. 
The commentary, as a whole, is an able and a valuable contribution to 
the literature on this masterpiece of the apostle and takes a high place 
among modern commentaries on this book.— Henrik Gunderson. 

A Short History of Christianity . By John M. Robertson. (London: 
Watts & Co., 1902; pp. xii+429; 6 s.) Unfortunately the author of 
this book is so utterly hostile to Christianity that he cannot find any 
value in it. This unqualified hostility shows itself on the first page, 
and it would be difficult to find a single page in which it would not be 
the most conspicuous feature. This is not only bad tactics, but it 
blinds the author completely to many clear facts, and so distorts all 
others as to show them only in a wrong light. For instance, on p. 
12, in his paragraph on “Personality of the Nominal Founder” (of 
Christianity), he says: “ It cannot but be startling to meet for the first 
time the thought that there is no historic reality in a figure so long 
revered and beloved by half the human race as the Jesus of the gos¬ 
pels.”—J. W. Moncrief. 

Los influences critiques avant et apris Colomban. Par Charles Roessler. 
(Paris: E. Bouillon, 1902; pp. 102; fr. 10.) This little book discusses 
some contributions to civilization from Keltic sources. It briefly 
examines the matters, commerce, jurisprudence, primitive Keltic federa¬ 
tions, Keltic art as exemplified in enamel, and in the decorative inter- 
lacings and spiral tracery found in metal-work and book illumination, 
literature, transcription of manuscripts, architecture, and the results of 
missionary and monastic activity. The bibliographical list is jejune. 
Stokes, Windisch, Ascoli, Zimmer, Strachan, Thurneysen, Pedersen, 
Meyer, Sarauw, and Holder-Egger are all missing. How one can write 
on Keltic influences without them passes-ordinary understanding. Yet 
there is abundant matter for interest. The well-known passage from 
the Venerable Bede is quoted, which testifies to the host of English 
students who one time flocked to Ireland for study. There is mention 
of a bishop of Paris who was educated in Ireland. The author asserts, 
without quoting convincing proof, that the violin is of Keltic origin. 
He says that the art of enameling was peculiarly Keltic, and directs 
attention to the fact that the roofs of boat-shaped oratories, like that 
of Gallarus in Kerry, are a foreshadowing of the Gothic principle in 
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architecture. He treats at length the subject of book illumination, and 
expresses astonishment that the Keltic influences of Ireland, Iona, and 
Lindisfarne have so often been misconstrued as Saxon, Carlovingian, 
or Norman. He returns more than once to the question of Ogam 
writing. Unfortunately the conjectures hazarded regarding it cannot 
all be accepted as aids toward the solution of this most interesting 
palseographical puzzle. His repeated statement that the grouping of 
strokes in the Ogmic alphabet in numbers from one to five shows con¬ 
nection with musical tones, and depends on the ancient quinquegrade 
scale is simply puerile. Of equal value is his opinion that the Morse 
telegraphic code is a reminiscence of Ogam writing. But his remark 
that the first group of consonants—viz., H represented by one stroke, 
D by two, T by three, C by four, and Q by five—are respectively the 
initials of the Irish numerals in cardinal reckoning (a h-oen , a db, a tri t 
a cethir , a cdic) is noteworthy, and may supply a clue to the origin of 
this peculiar alphabetic scheme. The book, though extremely inter¬ 
esting, contains a number of statements for which no proof is adduced. 
It is written without division into chapters, and the illustrations of 
manuscript illuminated letters are merely rough sketches that entirely 
omit the essentials of detail.— Richard Henebry. 

Die Herkunft des fnquisitionsprocesses . Von Dr. Richard Schmidt. 
(Freiburg i. Breisgauund Leipzig : Lorenz, 1902 ; pp. 56 ; M. 2.) The 
author is a professor of civil law in the university of Breisgau, Baden. 
The brochure was delivered as an address on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the present Grand Duke Frederick. We are 
here taken into a realm to which, so far as I know, very little atten¬ 
tion is given among us, the realm of canon law. The object of the 
author is not to present a phase of church legislation, but to fulfil the 
broader task of showing the stages in the development of the legal 
mode of procedure against misdemeanors and crime, dominated by 
the element knbwn as inquisitio. Incidentally, the Inquisition of 
Innocent III. is introduced and its origin as a legal mode of pro¬ 
cedure set forth. The central affirmation is that Innocent III. was 
not the author of the form of procedure known as the Inquisition. 
Innocent found that mode already in vogue and applied it to the 
treatment of heretics. Schmidt finds the beginning of the inquisitorial 
mode of procedure in the Carlovingian legislation. Even before 
Charlemagne's time the term inquisitio was used as a legal term. But 
it was Charlemagne who, at the side of the arbitrary mode of pro- 
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cedure in vogue among the barons, established the principle that his 
officials in any territory, or persons whom they might choose to 
swear in, might look into and try ( inquirere ) alleged misdemeanors 
and crimes. Before that, this method had been applied in civil cases 
alone, as, for example, in the case of collection of revenue. This 
mode of procedure combined the idea of a popular court of inquiry 
and the idea of the prosecution of misdemeanor by the state official, 
without accuser. The new legislation involved a double method of 
bringing the derelict to justice and a double method of proving the 
misdemeanor. The new element, inquisitio , came to dominate in the 
legal procedure of all western Europe except England. It had for its 
leading features that public fame or rumor or suspicion ( publica fama , 
mala fama , clamor publicus t infamia , etc.,) justifies the public official in 
instituting trial, seizing the suspect, presenting the case and adjudi¬ 
cating it. Through the Normans this new element went to England, 
but was never fully adopted there. In Normandy, before 1066, the 
king’s bailiffs and provosts might make aprise and cnquite — that is, 
institute inquisition. In doing so they went upon the basis of public 
fame or suspicion. Introduced by the Normans into England, this 
mode of procedure was definitely set aside under John by the new prin¬ 
ciples incorporated in Magna Charta. In the same way the Normans, 
in the eleventh century, carried the inquisitio with them to Sicily, and 
it came into vogue in Italian cities. From it Innocent drew for his treat¬ 
ment of heretics. To that treatment we have appropriated the term 
“the Inquisition.” The canonical mode of procedure by inquisitio was 
derived from the civil mode, and not the civil custom from the legis¬ 
lation of Innocent, as it has been usual to assert (as, for example, by 
Biener, Beitrdge zur Geschichtc des Inquisitionsprocesses ). What facts 
are there to justify Dr. Schmidt in coming to these conclusions ? He 
finds in the Sicilian Constitutions of Frederick II., 1231, indications 
of the asserted earlier practice as introduced by the Normans into 
Italy. He also finds similarities between Frederick’s legal termi¬ 
nology and the terminology used in England in the time of the 
Norman kings, such as mala fama and fama publica accusatus. These 
evidences are not so convincing as they might be, but the probabilities 
are strong. The general theory heretofore has been that the great 
Sicilian emperor took his legal mode of procedure from the great 
pope. But some German writers on law have surmised another state 
of the case, namely, that Innocent’s inquisitorial method of procedure 
came down to him through some channel from the Carlovingian 
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inquisitio. Schmidt endeavors to set forth the stages in the develop¬ 
ment. His treatment is consequential and takes strong hold upon 
the reader. It seems quite reasonable that, great as Lothario Conti 
was, he did not suddenly hit upon an altogether new mode of legal 
procedure. He had studied law in Bologna. Heresy was rather a new 
thing in Europe, but it is quite likely that he reached over to the civil 
customs of the age and adopted what was there in practice, the 
inquisitorial method of procedure. Schmidt says so much, and it 
looks as if he were right. He does not say that it is pleasant to have 
some of the evil charge made against the church transferred to the 
state. But it is, though he does not say so. The church will still 
have enough charges left to carry, even if Innocent was not the author 
of the mode of procedure known as the Inquisition. His responsi¬ 
bility is not thereby lessened before the bar of history for taking what 
the state offered and applying it to the heretical. — David S. Schaff. 

The Rise and Development of Christian Architecture. By Rev. 
Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Milwaukee : The Young Churchman Co., 
1902; pp. 64; $1.50.) The author of this book has secured a cer¬ 
tain advantage of precision by limiting its scope. To quote his own 
words, “ he has merely taken a series of buildings that may be regarded 
as typical of the stages through which Christian architecture has passed 
and used them to illustrate the development of a great form of art.” 
The attention of the reader is fixed therefore on a line of development, 
and he is not confused by being compelled to remember a multitude 
of buildings, of transitional steps, and of decorative features. The 
growth of architecture, the author holds, has been owing to the emer¬ 
gence of problems of construction and to endeavors to solve them, and 
he gives his treatise an attractive intellectual cast by confining it to 
these problems. The publishers have given his work a luxurious set¬ 
ting, and he is to be especially congratulated on the fine character of 
the illustrations. The book will be valuable as an introduction to the 
study of Christian architecture, for it will show the student a reason for 
every great change which has been made, and render it easy for him 
to understand the entire history.— Beitrdge zur Reformationsgeschichte 
aus Buchern und Handschriften der Zwickauer Raisschulbibliothek . 
Von Lie. Dr. Otto Clemen, Gymnasialoberlehrer in Zwickau. 
Zweites Heft. (Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1902; pp. 147; M. 4.) 
This is one of a multitude of books now appearing in Germany in 
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which history is being rewritten from the sources. It is seldom 
that discoveries of great importance are made, but that which was 
already taught is placed on a better basis of evidence and in a 
somewhat better light, and occasionally mistakes are corrected. This 
second part of Dr. Clemen’s contributions to the history of the 
Reformation will prove more interesting than the first, since it 
brings Luther and Spalatin before us. The author does not over¬ 
estimate his work, but says very modestly: “No revolutionary or even 
surprising conclusions are reached, but several small vacuums are 
filled out, several details are explained, and several personages met in 
the history of the Reformation are shown as they lived and labored.” 
The task which he set himself was well worth doing, and is well done. 
—Die Reformation und Gegenre formation im ehemaligen Konigreiche 
Folen , besonders in den jetzt preussischen Provinzen Posen und West - 
preussen. Von G. Krause. (Posen : Kommissionsverlag der Merzbach- 
schen Buchdruckerei, 1901; pp. vi+121; M. 2.) The author has 
given us a thoroughly useful little book, though not a profound one. 
He professes to have drawn some of his material from the sources, but 
he does not tell us what these are. He is more explicit in reference 
to the published works which he has used, and names ten of them. 
While his book cannot be called an original contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge, it is well balanced, calm, and sufficiently well 
informed. He writes for the edifying purpose of telling the Protes¬ 
tants of Poland how hard it was for their forefathers to transmit to them 
the evangelical confession of faith, and of stimulating them to pre¬ 
serve the precious possession. His book is excellently adapted to this 
end, and the absence of bitterness from the recital will render it the 
more effective.— Franklin Johnson. 

David Friedrich Strauss: Sein Leben und seine Schriften unter Her- 
anziehung seiner Briefe dargestellt. Von Karl Harraeus. (Leipzig : 
Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 1901; pp. 408; M. 4.60.) This bio¬ 
graphy of Strauss is the seventh in a series of “ Manner der Zeit.” There 
was no Jack of published information about the life and writings of the 
famous skeptic. Zeller’s David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben 
und seinen Schriften and Ausgewdhlte Briefe von David Friedrich 
Strauss, Lang’s David Friedrich Strauss , eine Characteristik , Hausrath’s 
David Friedrich Strauss und die Theologie seiner Zeit , and minor works 
by Kambli and Eck, have left little fresh material to be gathered and 
used by our author. His work has been little more than that of a skil- 
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ful compiler ; but he has made admirable use of his materials and has 
furnished the public in a reasonably condensed form all that it will care 
to remember about the subject. The epoch-making importance of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu in inciting Christian scholars everywhere to the 
critical and exhaustive study of the gospel records and of pre-Christian, 
first century, and post-apostolic literature, is too well known to require 
mention here. Strauss’s unbelief was so pronounced as to exclude him 
from professorial work even during the tolerant age in which he labored, 
and his fame and influence depended wholly on his literary activity. His 
last work, Der alte und der neue Glaube , showed that with increasing age 
he had drifted further and further from Christianity and fully justified 
the unfavorable impression that had been made upon Christian readers 
by his earlier books. As a writer he possessed remarkable talent, and 
his voluminous publications are lutid, imaginative, and popular in a 
degree unusual among the Germans. The volume is embellished with 
a good portrait. The materials used in each chapter are fully exhibited 
at the end of the volume.— Albert Henry Newman. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel of the Church . By William 
B. Brown, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902; pp. v + 218; 
$1.) This interesting little volume was written by its author in his 
eighty-sixth year. The gospel of the kingdom is the original and true 
gospel. It is all-comprehensive and is the gospel that was preached 
by our Lord himself. The church, which is a later and limited develop¬ 
ment, has preached a limited gospel—one that it could understand and 
make effective. It was better that this should be so, for if it had 
attempted more the results would have been disastrous. But there were 
certain evil results of this limited gospel of the kingdom in that “ it 
laid the foundation for a narrow and rigid ecclesiasticism that darkened 
the early centuries, and it formed narrow creeds that were divisive in 
tendency, and that in the end split the church, that should always have 
been one, into a thousand rival and contending fragments” (p. 216). 
The time, however, must come when the gospel of the kingdom must 
be restored to its rightful place as Jesus conceived it.—J. W. Moncrief. 

Dogmatik . Von D. Julius Kaftan. Dritte und vierte verbesserte Auf- 
lage. (Tubingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1901; pp. viii + 656; 
M. 9.) The first Doppelauflage of this great work was reviewed at 
much length in a former number of this Journal. That edition was 
the fruit of twenty years’ labor on the part of the author, hence it is 
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intelligible that the four intervening years have brought few changes. 
These are given in Zusdtzen , although a few sections have been umge- 
arbeitet, and certain paragraphs have been added by way of auseinan - 
dersetzung with Troeltsch as to absoluteness of Christianity, with 
Hermann as regards faith, and with Max Reischle on evolution.— 
Die Kulturbedingungen der christlichen Dogmen und unsere Zeit . Von 
Eugen Schmitt Mit Buchschmuck von J. von Cissarz. (Leipzig: 
Diederichs; 1901, pp. 225; M. 4.) This book is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the cultural origin and the cultural significance of dogma. 
Dogmas are not the product of senseless controversies and hair-splittings 
of theological schools, but crystallizations of the cultural life. In a 
word, dogma is a creation of politics. This, the author maintains, 
is true both of Catholic and of Protestant dogma. He denies the theo¬ 
logical, and hence in a way also the religious, origin of dogma. The 
treatment seems to me to be one-sided and superficial. If it be in a 
measure true in its affirmation, it is certainly false in its negation. 
As there is an intellectual, emotional, and volitional element in reli¬ 
gion, so the externalization of the intellectual yields dogma just as the 
extemalization of the emotional yields cult, and that of the volitional, 
institution. Making exceptional claims to being streng wissensehaft - 
lick, the book is exceptionally tendential in spirit. Add to this its 
prolixity and obscurity of style, and one is warranted in stating that 
most students may safely leave it unread.— Culture and Restraint. By 
Hugh Black. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901; pp. 350.) 
It is the problem suggested by the opposing ideals of culture and 
self-denial —a problem not so much academic as real and practical — 
for which the author of these serious and well-written chapters seeks 
some solution. Should a man obey his nature or thwart it, seek self¬ 
limitation or self-expansion? Zion against Greece, Hebraism against 
Hellenism (“Thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece,” Zech. 9: 
13), this, our author says, is the situation. It appears to me that he 
has reached a strictly Christian solution of his antinomy. Culture for 
its own sake, and sacrifice for its own sake, are neither a sufficient 
end, but they each, culture and sacrifice, find scope, and are made 
reasonable, by the great Christian thought of service , which reconciles 
so many difficulties that meet us in this whole region. The book is 
a valuable treatise on the perplexing subject, and pastors in particu¬ 
lar might ponder over its pages to much advantage.— George B. 
Foster. 
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The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found in the Old Testament. 
By George Aaron Barton, A.M., Ph.D. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1902; pp. xii + 271 ; $1.25.) The author of this 
book aims to show that certain facts or utterances of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are the roots from which the great truths of the New Testament, 
or of Christian teaching, have sprung. For instance, he holds that we 
have henotheism in the Old Testament and that out of it monotheism 
has grown; that the conception, “ God is spirit,” was evolved from 
the notion of most primitive peoples that their god was “ the genius, 
or spirit of a spring, a tree, a rock, or other natural object;” that the 
great truth, “ God is love,” was evolved from a primitive, Semitic con¬ 
ception that pictured the supreme deity as a mother; and so on 
through fifty-seven chapters. Evolution and the results of higher 
criticism lie at the basis of our author’s discussions or meditations. In 
spirit he is devout, and he finds the culmination of the truths evolved 
in Jesus Christ. But some of the starting-points on which he descants 
lie outside the Old Testament, and it is doubtful if some of these sup¬ 
posed evolutions ever took place. The connection between the roots 
and the fruits it is often difficult, if not impossible, for an ordinary 
mortal to discern. He asserts that intelligence was evolved from 
sensation. He claims that by comparing painful and pleasurable sen¬ 
sations “ intelligence comes.” But comparing one thing with another, 
especially things as subtle and illusive as sensations, requires discrimi¬ 
nating intelligence; so, according to our author, man must have had 
intelligence before it came. Out of intelligence conscience was evolved. 
Of this there is nowhere even a shred of proof. The author, prob¬ 
ably unwittingly, fails sufficiently to emphasize the objective revelation 
of God to us. God is immanent, but he is also transcendent. He 
comes to us from without. Jesus Christ, in whom he is most perfectly 
revealed to us, came down to us out of heaven from his Father and 
our Father. Moreover, the writer seems to us to handle Scripture at 
times in a manner that is hardly accurate and scientific. Much of the 
history of the Old Testament he treats as uncertain tradition and 
legend. Man by transgression fell from innocency, nevertheless his 
fall was a step in advance in his development. The book of Jonah 
is a “ satire,” a “ parable,” and a “ most interesting missionary tract” 
The last it certainly is. But Matthew is mistaken in making Jonah in 
the belly of the great fish the type of Christ’s entombment. The 
ascension of Christ is based on a groundless Jewish fancy, and his 
second coming is merely his coming in the spirit. The apostles were 
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at times mistaken ; the author of the epistle to the Hebrews blundered 
when he wrote : “ Apart from shedding of blood there is no remis¬ 
sion.” The words of John, “ God is love,” are ascribed to Jesus (p. 
68). And we are told that the stopping of the waters of the Jordan 
so that the children of Israel might pass over was probably due to a 
landslide. Considering the configuration of the valley through which 
the Jordan flows from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, this 
would be an astounding miracle. We should as soon think of the 
Mississippi being cut off by a landslide. Moreover, the Scripture 
says that as soon as the priests came up out of the Jordan 
“the waters of the Jordan returned unto their place.” They had 
either cut a sluiceway through the obstruction, or else just at 
that time the landslide withdrew. But our author teaches that in 
whatever way the Jordan was divided, God did it, and that of 
course is the essential truth. The book is interesting, the kernel 
of it is sound and wholesome, and it cannot fail to stimulate 
thought.— The New and Living Way: An Orderly Arrangement and 
Exposition of the Doctrines of Christian Experience, According to 
the Scriptures. By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye; pp. 134; $0.50.) 

The author’s aim is wholly practical. He endeavors to present the 
main facts of Christian experience in “ true logical order and to 
expound them after the method of a strictly biblical theology.” In car¬ 
rying out his purpose he discusses sin and death, conviction of sin, 
repentance and conversion, faith, forgiveness of sins, justification and 
reconciliation, the new birth, sonship, adoption, assurance, and spiritual 
freedom as they lie both in Scripture and in the consciousness of 
believers. He also treats of spiritual growth and the means by which 
it may be secured. The book as a whole seems to us sane, but in so 
brief a treatise one could hardly expect searching and exhaustive exe¬ 
gesis ; and while grateful for expositions of obscure and difficult texts, 
we are not always able to accept the conclusions reached. For 
instance, we think with our author that Christ in his conversation with 
Nicodemus did not by “water” mean “baptism,” but can hardly 
believe that by it he intended to suggest the analogy between the 
waters upon which the Spirit of God brooded at the creation and the 
human heart regenerated by the Spirit. Again, in his exposition of 
repentance and faith he teaches that the former is the gift of God, but 
denies that the latter is, because it is a free act of the soul. But it is 
assuredly no more so than repentance. He also declares that “ baptis- 
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mal regeneration ” and “ sacramentarian salvation ” are repudiated by 
all Protestant Christendom. Would that they were; but large sec¬ 
tions of Protestant Christendom still hold to these unscriptural notions 
and at every baptism of a babe declare, “This child is regenerate.” 
Nor has the author, as it seems to us, presented the facts of Christian 
experience in “true logical order.” He puts the new birth after 
repentance, faith, forgiveness, justification, and reconciliation. Does 
he intend to teach that a sinner can through faith be forgiven, justi¬ 
fied— acquitted by God, and reconciled to God—before he has been 
regenerated ? Is this the “ true logical order ” of the facts of Chris¬ 
tian experience ? We also find some marks of careless proof-reading. 
The close of the note at the bottom of p. 14 is left in a mix. On 
p. hi we have “approach of the soul of God in prayer.” Here is an 
incorrect phrase, “ forgiven of sin ; ” it is a pulpit barbarism. “ Crea¬ 
ture life” is but little better. “Creature” as an adjective was long 
considered a barbarism, peculiar to the pulpit, and it is not yet half 
civilized. But in spite of these slight blemishes we can heartily com¬ 
mend this book to all who may be interested in the profoundly impor¬ 
tant subject of Christian experience .—The Naturalness of Christian 
Life . By Edward Everett Keedy. (New York and London : Putnams, 
1902; pp. v + 204; $1.25 net.) The author of this volume main¬ 
tains that, since man was made in the image of God and is kin with 
God, the Christian life is but the unfolding of his original nature. 
This is effected by the personal inspiration and influence of Jesus. 
But the complete unfolding of true manhood requires time ; it is not 
an achievement of today, but of tomorrow. Finally, since the Christian 
life is simply the efflorescence of man’s inmost nature, everything in 
religion can be tested by experience, and even the duty of church 
membership rests, not merely on outward command, but chiefly on the 
“instinct” of love to the brethren. While the author’s fundamental 
position is true and vastly important, his discussion of it is in the 
main extreme and one-sided. He thinks that man should be incited 
to believe in himself, in his own transcendent worth. But sinful, 
selfish man ordinarily so profoundly believes in himself that he feels no 
necessity for believing in God. Until his overweening self-confidence 
is shattered, until he learns that he is “ wretched and miserable, and 
blind and naked,” he will never trust in God, who alone can save 
him. It is not surprising that the author who holds such a superficial 
view of sin should find no place in his theology for the atonement 
made by Christ for us. He maintains that men atone for their own 
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sins by the agony and shame that they suffer on account of them, and 
by the good that they do when they have been delivered from them. 
After the sinner has suffered the penalty due to his sin, nothing more 
can be required of him ; and he suffers the complete penalty here and 
now, so that his “ account is squared every day.” If this be true, the 
work of Christ, however interpreted, was absolutely useless, and before 
the law of God the holiest man has no advantage over the vilest; when 
at the close of the day they fall asleep they are equal; the account of 
the one as well as of the other is “ squared.” This is salvation made 
certain in spite of the sinner. It is hardly necessary to say that this is 
44 another gospel, which is not another.” Our author does, however, 
teach that Christ suffered on account of the sins of men ; that is, the 
world is crucified on account of its own sins, and Christ suffers with it; 
and such suffering he calls, with Bushnell, sacrificial and vicarious. 
But the sufferings of men on account of their sins are both retributive 
and reformatory. That they are retributive probably none will deny ; 
but is there any evidence that they are reformatory ? Christ was sin¬ 
less and needed no reformation, yet he suffered the most excruciating 
agony. And unquestionably suffering does not reform men. If it 
did this earth would long since have become a paradise. But just 
where there is the most suffering there continues to be the most 
sin. Sin cannot be burned out of men by purgatorial fire. Nothing 
cleanses men from sin but the blood of Christ, and nothing transforms 
and saves them but the love of God in Christ. Our author also holds 
that God loves men 44 in order that they may be good.” That God's 
love revealed to us in Jesus Christ does lead men from sin to holiness 
is true; but genuine love is never lavished on its object for some 
ulterior end. The moment it calculates and consciously aims at a 
result it ceases to be love. He also says that Paul's work at Athens 
was an 44 utter failure.” But Paul preached there to a mocking crowd 
that cut short his discourse, and yet a judge of the court, a noted 
woman, and some others were converted. If the author of this volume 
should preach a fragment of a sermon and reach a similar result, he 
could not be persuaded that he had utterly failed. But in this volume 
there are many passages in which great and vital truths are set forth 
with rare clearness and force. We specially commend the last two 
chapters, “ The Experiment of Religion,” and “ Instinct of Church 
Membership.”— Prayer. By Rev. A. J. Worlledge, M.A. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902 ; pp. xvi + 378; 5s.) This volume 
is a profound treatise on prayer. It is one of the series of books, now 
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in process of preparation and publication, which are to constitute the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. These books, designed to 
meet the wants of the intelligent laymen of the Church of England, 
are to be written in popular style, free from the technical terms of sci¬ 
entific theology. Our author has kept this aim steadily in view, but 
throughout his whole discussion has firmly grasped and clearly 
unfolded great fundamental principles. His broad and sane views 
effectually forestall many narrow and petty objections urged against 
prayer by prejudiced and shallow thinkers. The author maintains 
that prayer is a faculty which, like any other faculty of the soul, may 
be cultivated or neglected. Prayer in its broadest meaning is the 
ascent of the soul to God, and includes praise and thanksgiving as 
well as confession, intercession, and petition. It is an instinct and is 
universal among men. The basis of prayer is the correspondence of 
our being with the being of God, in whose image we are created. Just 
as the revelation of God to men has been progressive, the evolution of 
prayer has been correspondingly progressive, and reaches its culmina¬ 
tion in the knowledge of the Fatherhood of God. Effective prayer is 
now offered in Christ's name. The petitioner, being in vital fellowship 
with Christ, asks for the things that Christ himself desires and wills. 
Our author also sets forth the action of the Holy Spirit in prayer. 
The Spirit touches the will, illumines the understanding, guides the 
emotions, enlarges the imagination, and develops even the language of 
prayer. Christ's example in prayer, the Lord's prayer, the relation to 
prayer of faith, hope, and love, the divisions of prayer, the vital connec¬ 
tions between private and public prayer, subjects of prayer, hindrances 
to prayer, answers to prayer according to God's promises, and trans¬ 
formations wrought by prayer are all suggestively and helpfully 
discussed. But this excellent book has some marked defects. Many 
of its sentences are long and somewhat involved. There is consider¬ 
able repetition, which tends to weary the reader. Sometimes the author 
is vague and mystical. He is a churchman and writes for churchmen, 
and on that account perhaps we ought not to criticise his ecclesiasti- 
cism and sacramentarianism. But it is at times very pronounced. He 
teaches that men are regenerated in baptism ; that “ manifold gifts of 
grace " are 44 bestowed through confirmation ;" that prayers offered at 
the celebration of the eucharist are specially effective ; that we should 
pray for those who have died in the Lord ; that 44 the churchman is a 
member of a 4 royal priesthood'....; he has a special nearness to 
God that Timothy was 44 a missionary Bishop;" and much more of like 
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import. But, in spite of these unscriptural churchly notions that crop 
out here and there, we have seldom if ever seen a more thorough 
and comprehensive discussion of prayer.— The Ministry of Conversion . 
By Arthur James Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. (London : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902; pp. xi -f~ 168; 2s. 6d.) We have in this book the substance of 
the lectures delivered by its author at Cambridge, England, in 1892. 
He gives the Scriptural meaning of Conversion, shows that even those 
who have been regenerated by baptism in infancy need it, points out 
the duty of the clergy to the unconverted in their parishes, and urges 
the motives that should incite pastors to labor for their salvation. He 
speaks of the opportunities that the ministry has, both in private con¬ 
versation and in public address, to turn men from sin to God, and 
discusses at some length the missions or evangelistic meetings of the 
Church of England. His suggestions are eminently practical, and are 
equally applicable to what we call “ protracted meetings.” To our 
mind his most suggestive and valuable discussion is on the theme, 
how to produce conviction of sin. How to deal with newly-awakened 
souls, the place of confession in conversion, and the condition of 
evangelistic work now carried on by the Church of England are also 
treated in an interesting way. The style of the book is very simple, 
clear, and direct. The elements of conversion are lucidly set forth. 
Evangelism is so delineated as to commend it to the thoughtful and 
judicious and to discourage extravagant and fanatical methods of 
religious work. What to our mind is objectionable arises from the 
author’s point of view. Being a clergyman of the Church of England 
he naturally holds to baptismal regeneration, speaks at times deprecia- 
tively of the “sects,” condemns Wesley for “violating the sacred 
order of the church,” prefers to call the Christian pastor a priest instead 
of a presbyter or an elder, advocates the confessional as scriptural, 
pleads for brotherhoods and celibacy, and maintains that the parish 
priest has authority to absolve from sin. All this is ecclesiasticism r 
but it is not scriptural; it smacks of Rome, not of the New Testa¬ 
ment; but we do not forget that all Anglicans are not alike.— 
Priestly Blemishes; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realization of 
Priestly Ideals . By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chan¬ 
cellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902; pp. xiv+157.) These lectures are a sequel to 
Priestly Ideals, by the same author. They were addressed to his 
“brother clergy.” He speaks, not as a teacher, but as a fellow-laborer. 
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He discusses some blemishes that may hinder his co-workers from 
attaining the high ideals which he had previously set before them. 
These blemishes are vanity, sloth, despondency, impatience, and self¬ 
neglect. The style of these lectures is clear, simple, and direct. The 
author grapples with real difficulties, and shows how they may be 
overcome. He pleads vigorously for high character and honest, earnest 
work in the Christian pastorate. His occasional comments on Scrip¬ 
ture are fresh and suggestive. He deals now and then a stinging blow 
against showy, formal ritualism. And, while some of the things that 
he urges are applicable only to the clergy of the Church of England, 
most that he says would be profitable reading for the ministers of all 
Protestant denominations. Still it would be well to substitute for the 
churchy word “ priest,” found throughout this book, the New Testa¬ 
ment word “ presbyter ” or “ elder/*— Galusha Anderson. 

Spiritual Heroes . A Study of Some of the World’s Prophets. By 
David Saville Muzzey, B.D. (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902 ; 
pp. ix+305; #1.25 net.) A singularly fresh and vital group of essays. 
The style in which they are written indicates that they may possibly 
have been, in the first instance, spoken lectures or addresses. They are 
at least well adapted for that purpose. The author has a twofold pur¬ 
pose, first, “to contribute to that inspiring doctrine of man’s spiritual 
royalty, which is declaring itself ever more clearly in the interplay of 
the complex forces of our contemporary intellectual and moral life; 
namely, a philosophy which recognizes the primacy of the human will, 
sound historical criticism, sympathetic study of comparative religion, 
etc.” Secondly, “ to emphasize the truth that righteousness of char¬ 
acter, humaneness of heart, responsibility toward duty, and obedience 
to the call of conviction are the primal eternal virtues whose worth is 
independent of race, age or creed, and whose blessing is given to all 
the world.” The selection of the world’s prophets is representative : 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Israel; the Buddha, the prince of mysticism ; 
Socrates, the champion of intellectual piety; Jesus, the preacher of the 
kingdom of God; St. Paul, the apostle of a universal religion ; Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher of a dying world; Augustine, the school¬ 
master of the Middle Ages; Mohammed, the revivalist of Semitism; 
Martin Luther and the dawn of the Modern Age.” The treatment of 
each of the “spiritual heroes” is marked with candor, sympathy, an 
intelligent appreciation and a catholic spirit. The book as a whole may 
be regarded as an excellent fruit of the modern historical method of 
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approach in enabling us to get a better understanding of the personal 
forces which have played a part in history. The author brings out his 
characters from the colorless background of tradition. To accomplish 
that is in itself a task well done. The book is clearly, graphically writ¬ 
ten ; it is not at any point loaded with the technicalities of scholarship, 
and well merits a wide perusal .—The Rise of a Soul: A Stimulus to Per¬ 
sonal Progress and Development. By James I. Vance, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902 ; pp. 8+229; $1 net.) This book, which the author 
in the “ Foreword ” describes as “an attempt to tell the story of the 
rise of a soul in the four experiences of Vision, Shadows, Ascent and 
Summit,” is written in a manner evidently captivating from the popu¬ 
lar point of view. The pages scintillate with epigrams which at times 
seem dangerously near to being forced, and often too self-conscious to 
be quite genuine. Neither does the structure of the book and the rela¬ 
tion of the various parts to each other appear always self-evident. The 
various subdivisions seem like brilliant, jeweled hooks on which a 
popular preacher has hung his thoughts in order to fix the attention 
and to stir the imagination. From that point of view the work is well 
done. The bones of the skeleton do not always appear to belong to 
the same creature, but they are well covered with the flesh of telling 
anecdote, and apt literary allusion. It should be added that the thought 
is wholesome, stimulating, and in the interest of sound character. “ The 
supreme importance of devotion to Jesus Christ,” the author urges at 
the close of one section of the book, is because “he is the best, the 
soul’s sovereign ideal, and the complete satisfaction of its divinest 

aspirations.If he is to rise he must grow like Christ. If he is 

to grow like Christ he must love him. That is the gateway to the land 
of the immortals. As one sets his quest thither, he is rising, by a sure 
way to heights‘where that which is perfect is come.*” And again: 
“Self is too small a goal. The man who ends in himself has no out¬ 
let. He is like a railway company that should build a trunk line into 
a pocket. He lacks terminal facilities.” “There was a day when men 
thought brawn was divinity. God was a muscular giant. It was the 

age of the divine right of strenuosity.In the further evolution 

of humanity Jesus of Nazareth appeared. From that day men have 
thought that service was divinity. God is the man of Galilee. The 
age of the divine right of unselfish devotion to the good of others is 
upon us; and the law for nations and individuals is the golden rule.” 
—Faith and Life: Sermons. By George Tybout Purves, D.D., LL.D., 
late Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; 
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sometime Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. With an 
Introductory Note by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1902 ; pp. xxx+357 ; $1.25 
net.) The impersonal title, “ Introductory Note,” is scarcely equal to 
the warm and appreciative sketch of the late Dr. Purves with which 
Professor Warfield prefaces the posthumous volume of his sermons. To 
those not personally acquainted with Dr. Purves, this sketch affords 
both an outline of his life and a considerable insight into the qualities 
of his character and his methods of work, both as a teacher of theology, 
and as a preacher and pastor. It is stated that the sermons included 
in the volume are taken at random from the hundreds of manuscripts 
left by Dr. Purves, and that the sermons, though written out in full, were 
seldom, if ever, read in the form in which they were committed to paper. 
They are in fact “ extemporaneous first drafts of sermons,” and pre¬ 
sumably the intense and nervous personality of the writer gave them a 
force and vitality when spoken that is not felt in reading them in their 
present form. The sermons are free from all taint of sensationalism 
in form or thought. They are, in the main, conservative from the theo¬ 
logical point of view, but profoundly earnest in spirit. They are the 
evident expressions of a religious life, but of a religious life which natur¬ 
ally expressed and justified itself in terms of thought. We discover the 
proofs of what Professor Warfield says: “ He did not merely preach out 
of his theology; he preached his theology. He constantly took a theo¬ 
logical topic for his subject and developed it with notable precision and 
fulness.” The pages as they stand do not convey the impression of 
deep spiritual passion, so much as of clear and earnest thought and the 
desire to persuade one of the truth. They are less distinctly prophetic 
than theological in their emphasis. “ His aim in preaching,” Professor 
Warfield says, “was obviously not to delight, but to instruct, not to 
give pleasure, but guidance; and he had his reward.” The present 
volume is a dignified and impressive memorial of Dr. Purves, who was 
cut off in the prime of his life, having hardly completed his forty- 
ninth year.— Theology Old and New. By William Frederick Cobb, D.D. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902; pp. 176.) The present volume 
belongs to “ The Church’s Outlook ” series, edited by John H. Bum. 
The general plan contemplates a number of handbooks on current 
ecclesiastical problems, setting forth the outlook for the twentieth cen¬ 
tury from the point of view of the Anglican church. In typography 
and binding the volume is unattractive, and portions of the book are 
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written in a careless and slovenly style. The point of view, however, 
is modern. The author deprecates that attitude in the church which 
treats “ the Nicene creed as something more than a historical statement 
of the church’s traditional belief at a given period,” thinking to do it 
greater honor by teaching it “ as a sort of creedal charm.” The author 
is imbued with the spirit of the historical method, and in that spirit 
discusses in a few brief chapters the doctrines of “ God,” “ Man,” 
“ Revelation,” “ The Bible,” “ Incarnation,” “ Atonement,” “ Media¬ 
tion,” “ The Church,” “ Last Things.” In the discussion of the incar¬ 
nation the author strikes a note which is fully in harmony with a 
decided present tendency to lay stress on the ethical and experiential. 
One extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the general trend of 
the writer’s thought: 

Has the general Christian consciousness from their [the Apostles'] day 
to this found through its own experience that the Mind and Will of God 
have been truly revealed to it in a practical way by Jesus Christ, so that 
the predicate of Divinity may in the same practical way be applied to Him? 
Has it had reason, too, for seeing that in Him were summed up all the best 
anticipations of the Jews, especially those attached to the Servant of Jehovah, 
so that the Messianic ideal was also realized in Him? The answer to both 
these questions must, as the present writer thinks, be frankly in the affirma¬ 
tive. It may be safely said that the twentieth century is likely to form for 
itself a Christology on religious lines, rather than on metaphysical. (P. 97.) 

—Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

Die Medizin im Alten Testament Von Wilhelm Ebstein. (Stutt¬ 
gart: Enke, 1901; pp. viii + 184; m. 5.) “Experience has shown 
that translations have had a very real influence on the views of com¬ 
mentators and interpreters of the Bible. This is especially true of 
passages relating to medicine.” So says our author, while treating of 
the ludicrous Kombination of maladies with which Hyrtl, under the 
designation “ the visitation of Job,” afflicts that pattern of suffering. 
Here was a distinguished anatomist exposing himself to ridicule, 
because, though far from being a “ master of Hebrew,” and dependent 
on a Latin version, he proceeded ultra crepidam to deal with biblical 
medicine. Our author had this eminent example before him, and yet, 
though also weak in Hebrew and relying on a translation, he essays 
the same foolish rdle. How could this learned physician, who would 
not treat of the plague of Athens (see his Die Pest des Thukydides) 
without a competent knowledge of Attic Greek, be so indiscreet as to 
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attempt a task more intricate and extended, the investigation of disease 
and remedy as they appear in the Hebrew canon and its apocrypha, 
without the requisite knowledge of Hebrew ? A book thus compiled is 
to the specialist an impertinence, and to the intelligent layman a 
redundancy, for its information is to him easily obtainable elsewhere. 
The cavalier way in which the “ supernatural ” is treated in these 
passages indicates an unlovely indifference to the sacred convictions of 
others. Life is never restored to the dead, but merely revived in cases 
of Scheintod\ The curative reputation of the brazen serpent is alto¬ 
gether factitious. It came from the accident of its being raised late 
in the tragedy, at a time when those who were fatally wounded had 
died, those who were slightly bitten, though frightened, survived, and 
the fiery serpents had exhausted their venom. In the rapture of Elijah 
Phantasie plays a large part. The regularity of arrangement and con- 
cinnity of style, so befitting a systematic treatise, are wanting in this 
book. A chapter, for instance, thus commences: “ One could, with¬ 

out committing a grievous sin of omission, terminate this chapter 
before it begins with the statement, ‘there is nothing to put in it.*” 
One-third of the book is consumed in extended quotations from the 
Bible, followed by useless and vapid paraphrases. If the author will 
read Dr. Macalister’s article on “ Medicine ” in Hastings’s Bible Die - 
tionary> the sense of disparity felt by him who is the lesser factor 
therein will be his sufficient punishment for having published this piece 
of ineptitude.— R. Kerr Eccles. 

Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902 ; pp. 240 ; $ 1.) These “ Lyman Beecher 
Lectures,” before the Divinity School of Yale University, are admirably 
adapted to their purpose, that of opening up to candidates for the 
ministry the social mission of Christianity. The book is elementary, 
concise, convincing, and sane; not a work for advanced students, yet 
helpful even to these. The field covered is indicated by the topics: 
“Religion and the Social Question,” “Care of the Poor,” “The State 
and the Unemployed,” “ Our Brothers in Bonds ” (criminals), “ Social 
Vices,” “Public Education,” “The Redemption of the City.” — 
The Church and its Social Mission . By John Marshall Lang, D.D., 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen. (New York : Thomas Whit¬ 
taker, 1902; pp. 364; $1.60.) This book discusses biblical teaching 
upon the social duty of the church and some of the practical means by 
which Christian people may discharge this duty. We have already 
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been made familiar with the essential principles involved, and the 
time would seem to be near when each new publication on the subject 
should offer some contribution to our knowledge of method. It is a 
little tiresome to go over the same ground so often after different 
writers. The volume under notice is most suggestive when the author 
deals with the efforts and experiments of Scotland, his own country. 
The land of Thomas Chalmers, Guthrie, and Macleod has worthy suc¬ 
cessors of their practical Christian philanthropy, and these pages are 
eloquent witnesses of the vitality of self-devoted love. At the same 
time one must add that until theological teachers can and will write 
with more full and accurate mastery of the methods and results of the 
social sciences, their discussions of such subjects will remain somewhat 
vague and general, where thinkers and workers need definite and 
adequate interpretations and recommendations. — Music in the History 
of the Western Church. By Edward Dickinson, Professor of the His¬ 
tory of Music, Oberlin College. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902; pp. viii-f-4 2 6. $2.50#*/.) The purpose of this work is stated 
by the author in his preface: “To arouse in the minds of ministers and 
non-professional lovers of music, as well as of church musicians, an 
interest in this branch of art such as they cannot feel so long as its 
history is unknown to them.” The topics touched upon are: primi¬ 
tive and ancient religious music; ritual and song in the early Christian 
church ; the liturgy of the Catholic church; the development of mediae¬ 
val chorus music; the modern musical mass ; the rise of the German 
Cantata and Passion music; Protestant music in Germany, England, 
and America; and problems of church music in America. The chap¬ 
ters are written in an interesting style, and the history of ecclesiastical 
poetry and music is connected with the development of ruling theo¬ 
logical ideas and social aims of peoples. All histories of music are diffi¬ 
cult to read unless one can hear the organ play and the choir sing 
while the historian reads his lines. Such lectures as these would be of 
immense advantage in all theological schools if the text were con¬ 
stantly illustrated by artistic reproductions of the music in the order 
of its evolution. Our Puritan and Calvinistic ancestry made a poor 
beginning for us and our money-getting pursuits have not left room 
for aesthetic culture. All the more important and timely is this 
author’s plea for an earnest effort to give to music in the church the 
place of dignity and power which belongs to it, as the art which inten¬ 
sifies religious feeling and gives faith and hope and love their most 
adequate and worthy expression.—C. R. Henderson. 
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Mosaics from India . Talks about India, Its Peoples, Religions and 
Customs. By Margaret B. Denning. (Chicago: Revell, 1902; pp. 
296. $1.25 net.) This latest comer in the long succession of on-the-surface 
books about India, quite adequately described in its title,, is written 
by a woman who has lived in India as a missionary, who treats every 
subject from the missionary standpoint, and who would appear to have 
had chiefly in mind in the writing of it readers of her own sex. The 
least important chapters are those upon the government and the reli> 
gions of India. They add nothing to the value of the book even for 
that easily satisfied person, the “general reader.” One suspects that 
they were written in deference to a mistaken notion that in a book 
about India something, though its quality be second rate, must be said 
on these matters. Fortunately Mrs. Denning writes in the main of 
what she has herself seen, and with frankness, directness, and sim¬ 
plicity. The book is attractively bound, and illustrated with twenty- 
eight reproductions of photographs, but is furnished with a very scanty 
table of contents and lacks an index.—A. K. Parker. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Bibliographie der theologischen Literatur fur das Jahr iqoi . Herausgegeben von 
Professor Dr. Kruger und Lie. Dr. W. Kohler. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke Sl 
Sohn, 1902, Lief. 1-3; each 50 pf.—These three parts carry the bibliography of 
1901 through the literature of the 44 Ancient East,” “Comparative Religion,** 
“Old and New Testaments," and “Church History” up to and into the modem 
period. Two more parts will cover “Systematic Theology" and “ Practical The- 
ology." Only titles are here given; the description and valuation belong to the 
fuller Jahresbericht. One can express only commendation and gratitude for this 
admirable undertaking.—G. S. G. 

Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid tat op Alexander den Groote . Door 
C. P. Tiele. Deel II, 2 de Stuk. Amsterdam: P. N. Van Kampen & Zoon, 1901; 
pp. 175-413.— This is the last portion of the lamented Professor Tiele’s new and 
entirely rewritten edition of his History of Religion . It continues the history 
of Zoroastrianism discussing the later Avestan religion and that of the Ache- 
menian period.—G. S. G. 

Die Religion Babylonians und Assyrians . Von Morris Jastrow, Jr. Giessen : J. Rick- 
er’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902; Lief. 1 and 2; each m. 1.50.—This Ger¬ 
man edition of Professor Jastrow’s well-known and scholarly Religion of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria (1898) has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the 
present stage of Assyriological knowledge. That a translation into German is 
found desirable is a welcome testimony to the originality and thorough scholar¬ 
ship of the author.—G. S. G. 
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Ueber Weissa gun g und Zauber im nor disc hen Altertum. Rektoratsrede von Hugo 
Gering, Kiel: Lipsius & Fischer, 1902; pp. 31.— A popular and pleasantly 
written discourse on the ancient German and Scandinavian oracular and 
magical practices. Voluminous references and notes substantiate the state¬ 
ments made in the lecture. It is an agreeable and convenient collection of facts 
on the subject by a master in the field.—G. S. G. 

Ein modemer Erldser des Judentkums . Vortrag von R. Perlas, Konigsberg, 1901; 
pp. 16.— An earnest and often scornful reply to an article in the Prussian Year- 
boot entitled “The Redemption of Judaism,” the chief suggestion of which was 
that German Jews should submit to baptism as a means of rehabilitation in social 
and political life. The lecturer emphatically repudiates such a method of salva¬ 
tion. 

The First Things: Studies in the Embryology of Religion and Natural Theology. 
By Rev. John Buchan. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1902; pp. 265; 
5s.—The author deals with some fundamental questions like “ Evolution and 
Religion/* “Evolution and Evil/* “Origin of the Idea of God/* “Is Man a Son 
of God by Creation ? ” The essays are earnest and candid; no pretense is made 
“to any scientific knowledge other than can be gathered in an ordinary course of 
reading.** The chief appeal beyond this is made to “ common-sense.’* Depend¬ 
ence on Andrew Lang and Professor James Robertson is acknowledged and the 
point of view is that of open-minded but somewhat narrow orthodoxy.—G. S. G. 

Systems of Ethics . By Aaron Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 
1902; pp. 459; $1.50.— A comprehensive survey of the field of ethics, betraying 
no originality of insight and tending to a practical eclecticism. The sketch of the 
history of ethics in the third part goes far, however, to redeem the volume from 
the oblivion which usually awaits text-books of this kind.—G. B. S. 

Prisscipes d anthropologic gintrale . Par L’Abbd N. Boulay, docteur de sciences, pro- 
fesseur k l’Universitd Catholique de Lisle. Paris: Lethielleux; pp. xvi + 334; 
fr. 3.50.—Our author, in one of his numerous digressions, commends the brothers 
Tulasne, who had issued a magnificently illustrated Selecta Fungorum Car pologia f 
because they prefixed to their work a device in which a group of mushrooms was 
surrounded by a chaplet of devotional beads, in which were entangled a painter’s 
pencil and a writer’s pen. A similar symbolism might have introduced this 
work. In it the chasuble of the cleric ever surmounts the philosopher’s cloak, and 
the pen of the writer moves within the circle of the rosary.—R. K. E. 

Die Weisheit der Brahmanen und das Christentum. Von Johannes Kreyher. Giiter- 
sloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 180; m. 3.— The purpose of the writer is a com¬ 
parison of the fundamental principles of the Vedanta philosophy with the 
teachings of the Christian revelation. He selects for treatment the teachings of 
each system on revelation, creation, God, the human soul, salvation, and the future 
life. His knowledge of the Vedanta is based, not on a first hand study of the 
original sources, but on Paul Deussen’s presentation as found in his Das System 
des Vedanta . He gives a full, correct, and appreciative presentation. This is an 
excellent piece of fair-minded criticism, and as a popular presentation of the 
subject is unsurpassed.—F. J. C. 
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De la formation du Canon dt VAncien Testament: Etude historique-critique. Par G. 
Wildeboer. Lausanne: Bridel &C 1 *., 1901.—The first Dutch edition of this work 
appeared in 1889, the second in 1891, and the third in 1900, a German translation in 
1891, and an English in 1895. This French translation has been made from the third, 
or 1900, Dutch edition. In comparing a large part of the volume with earlier editions 
it is found that the author practically adopts in this third edition Kosters' view 
regarding the return of Ezra from exile (pp. 76 ff.). He also strikes a hard blow 
at Ryle, when he says of Ryle's explanation of John 7:58; I Cor. 2:9: “ Pour nous, 
le tdmoignage des Pferesde l'£glise a plus de valeur que la conception dogmatique 
du professeur anglais ” (p. 39). It is gratifying to see this sane discussion of the 
canon securing such favor and widespread popularity.— Price. 

The Hebrew Monarchy : Saul and David\ By Rev. A. R. Whitburn, M. A. London: 
Rivingtons, 1902; pp. x + 292; 2s. 6d.—This is one of the Rivington “ Hand¬ 
books to the Bible and Prayer Book.*' A devout follower of Pusey shows how to 
use the Old Testament histories for teaching Christianity. The book is pedagog- 
ically excellent, but has the serious defect of not teaching the history.—F. P. R. 

The Minor Prophets . Bible-Class Primers. By John Adams. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark ; imported by Scribner; pp. ill; 80.20.— In small compass the author suc¬ 
ceeds in making clear the general connection of the Minor Prophets with national 
history and in presenting their personalities and thought with force. In the main 
the accepted positions of historical criticism are favorably presented and often 
definitely adopted. An interesting and excellent primer.— H. F. 

Das Buch des Propheten Nahum . Von Otto Happel. Wiirzburg: Gobel & Scherer, 
1902; pp. 106; m. 3. — This work embodies the results of the author’s efforts to 
complete the reconstruction of the alphabetical poem of chap. 1, upon which he 
published a monograph in 1900. He regards the original poem as extending 
through 2:1, with the samech and pe verses wanting. The most striking feature 
of the book is, however, an ingenious argument from general characteristics and 
detailed allusions for dating chaps. 2 and 3 in the post-exilic period, to which 
various recent investigators have assigned chap. 1. References to Assyria are 
interpreted as veiled predictions against Antiochus IV., the latter part of the 
prophecy being assigned to the year 168 B.C., and the opening poem in the original 
form to the next year, with a revision in 165 B.C.— H. F. 

Unser Herr Jesus Christus. Von Fr. H. Brand es. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1902.— 
In an effort to withstand the supposed trend in the direction of a non-historical 
Jesus, the author sets forth the person of Jesus under the usual rubrics, and sup¬ 
ports his own position by promiscuous quotations from the Scriptures. Chris¬ 
tianity, he thinks, rests on the deity of Christ—L. P. 

Problems des Matthaus-Evan geliums, Von Dr. D. Haussleiter. Giitersloh: Bertels¬ 
mann, 1901.—The two problems discussed in these thirty pages are "The Virgin 
Birth ” and the term "Our Father" contained in the Lord's Prayer. In the former 
the author comes to the conservative position in the conservative manner; in the 
latter he aims to show that the term comprehends the whole prayer.—L. P. 

Das Eigenartige des Christentums als Religion dargelegt . Von D. K. F. Noesgen, Kon- 
sistorialrat und Professor in Rostock. Halle: Miihlmann, 1902; pp. 48; 
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m. 1.20.—The thought of the author may be summarized thus: The essential in 
Christianity is that it is a religion; religion is above all a life of the soul for God. 
Christianity is the life out of, for, in, and with God in the human soul, first 
made possible through the salvation consummated by Jesus Christ, and through 
the Holy Spirit sent by him for that purpose. The author’s method, unlike that 
of Hamack’s in Das Wesen des Christen turns, is dogmatic rather than historical; 
he aims to correct some of Harnack’s views.—L. P. 

Die Ethik Huldreieh Zwinglis . Von Constantin von Kiigelgen, Lie. Theol. Leipzig: 
Richard Wopke, 1902; pp. 3; m. 4.—This little book is the product of a scholarly 
mind, devoted to Zwingli, and justly claiming for him a better hearing than he 
has hitherto received. The quotations are numerous and apt and carefully 
located. The book has an analytical index and one of texts. The author’s last 
word is: “ No man of the Reformation period has apprehended Christianity in 
a manlier, healthier, and simpler fashion than Zwingli.”—S. M. J. 

Brooks by the Traveller's Way . By J. H. Jowett, M.A. New York : A. C. Armstrong 
& Co.; pp. 216; $1.25.—Since the death of Joseph Parker, Mr. Jowett is probably 
the most popular preacher of the Congregational denomination in England. He 
ministers to a large congregation in Birmingham. Some explanation of his popu¬ 
larity may be gained from this volume, in which are gathered twenty-six prayer- 
meeting talks. These addresses give ample evidence of Mr. Jowett’s ability as an 
expositor. He opens up familiar passages from the Scriptures in a way at once 
delightful and stimulating, reminding one somewhat of Dr. McLaren. These 
messages are real helps to real devotion, far surpassing in this respect the average 
devotional book, so-called. Fresh thought, terse and vigorous setting, strength and 
tenderness admirably mingled, the constant note of genuineness, make this book 
one that will prove largely helpful to those who are striving to live over again the 
life of Jesus Christ.— L. A. C. 

Urbs Beataf A Vision of the Perfect Life . By Herbert Cushing Tolman. Milwaukee: 
The Young Churchman Co.; pp. 87; $0.75.—The author is professor of the Greek 
language and literature in Vanderbilt University, and has put into this little 
volume thirty chapel talks which he gave to the students of that institution. Their 
chief merit lies in their brevity.— L. A. C. 

Tike Practice of Immortality . By Washington Gladden. Boston : The Pilgrim Press; 
pp. 24.—Dr. Gladden does not look for any demonstration of immortality, whether 
logical or physical. He asserts that he could not be convinced of the reality of 
the future life by scientific evidence, no matter how much of it there might be. 
The only way to get any assurance of this great fundamental fact is to assume it, 
and then build the life upon it. If we live the kind of life we ought to live in view 
of this high assumption, our doubts will disappear. The author does well to urge 
the importance of the Aristotelian injunction as to the “practice of immortality.” 
No doubt we ought to live here as if we were to live hereafter, and such living may 
well serve to strengthen our confidence in another life. No thoughtful man, how¬ 
ever, can be content to assume the reality of the future life without seeking for 
some ground upon which his assumption may rest. The author seems to write 
the sign of equation between demonstration and evidence. It may be impossible, 
as the author declares, to demonstrate the uniformity of natural law; but this great 
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fact of science is not assumed by the scientist without evidence, but because of it. 
We may not be able to prove the existence of life beyond death; but until the 
teaching of Jesus Christ is discredited, our hope of immortality will remain some¬ 
thing vastly more valuable than a “splendid guess.”— L. A. C. 

The American Jewish Year Book , 5663. October 2, 1902, to September 21, 1903. 
Edited by Cyrus Adler. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1902; pp. x + 321.— The fourth issue of this Year Book gives, as usual, 
much valuable and interesting information concerning Jewish happenings, 
organizations, and benevolent and educational institutions. The survey of “The 
Year” contains also a copy of the diplomatic note recently addressed by the 
secretary of state to the signatories of the Berlin Treaty, on the subject of Rou- 
mania’s treatment of the Jews. Other distinctive features of this year’s issue 
are a biographical sketch of Commodore Uriah P. Levy, by Hon. Simon 
Wolf, (pp. 42-5); “The Jewish Population of Maryland,” by Dr. George E. Bar¬ 
nett, of the Johns Hopkins University, (pp. 46-62); and a sketch of the “History 
of the Jews in the United States,” by the editor (pp. 63-77), accompanied by a 
full account of the fifth International Congress of Zionists, which met in Basle, 
Switzerland, December 26-31,1901. There is also the list of “ Selected Hebraica 
and Judaica,”by Israel Abrahams (pp. 147-66), made interesting and valuable, 
especially by the short and pithy comments on the several publications. From 
another list (pp. 168-71) we learn that no less than seventy-four Jewish periodi¬ 
cals, in English, German, Hebrew, and Yiddish, are at present appearing in the 
United States.—J. M. C. 
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EMPEROR FREDERICK II., THE HOHENSTAUFE. 

By Walthkh Kohler, 

Giessen, Germany. 

According to the ancient songs and legends of the German 
people, Frederick Barbarossa is sitting in a palace chamber deep 
in the Kyffhauser mountain, wrapped in enchanted sleep, and 
awaiting his appointed time to arise and restore the empire to 
its former glory. 

This legend originally applied, not to Barbarossa, but to his 
grandson, the emperor Frederick II. Even during the lifetime of 
Frederick poetic romances had woven a halo about him. Strange 
tales and prophecies, which had originated in the eastern empire 
in dim antiquity, sprang to new life. The story ran that he was to 
be the great emperor who would announce the day of judgment; 
the prince who would redeem the Holy Sepulcher from the 
hands of the infidels ; the imperator who would end the gigan¬ 
tic struggle between the papal and imperial powers, in which the 
people took so keen an interest, by bursting the chains of the 
curia and establishing a free and united Germany. So when 
the emperor unexpectedly died in the midst of the struggle for 
these great aims, the people, in the intensity of their expecta¬ 
tion, refused to believe the death of the savior for whom they 
had hoped and longed. Their hope and longing clung to him 
beyond death. The rumor appeared, now here, now there, that 
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he was alive, concealed in the ALtna on Sicily, and that he must 
and would return in due time to restore the empire’s glory. In 
the course of time the ^Etna was changed to the German Kyff- 
hauser, and very gradually in the history of the legend and 
prophecy Frederick Barbarossa was substituted for Frederick II. 

A splendid figure, this imperial Hohenstaufe, as the heart of 
his people pictured him in the legend; a figure painted with the 
rich and plastic colors of mediaeval glory, illuminated by the 
magic light of romance that played about the Hohenstaufen, 
against a background that shades off into the dim and uncer¬ 
tain future. It is quite another question if this legendary pic¬ 
ture of the national hero is also a historically faithful picture of 
the real emperor. Johann Friedrich B&hmer, the historian who 
has collected the historical sources for the history of Frederick 
II. and has first made a historical comprehension of him possible, 
felt compelled flatly to contradict the popular conception. He 
finds in the emperor no trace of idealism, no consciousness of 
nationality, no sense of family honor or pride in the high tradi¬ 
tions of his house ; deceit, cunning, cruelty, ingratitude, treach¬ 
ery, and unbridled sensuality are the qualities under which 
B&hmer classifies his character. In his treatment of Germany, 
it is claimed, Frederick was utterly forgetful of his duty, aban¬ 
doning it to the arbitrary will of its princes, merely that he 
might have a free hand to carry out his own despotic desires in 
Italy. The conflict with the church, too, was bare of any nobler 
element; it was not a struggle between two great principles, but 
a quarrel for personal power, deliberately provoked and treacher¬ 
ously conducted. In short, egoism is the key to Frederick’s 
character, a reckless and boundless determination to exert 
power. 

But is this first judgment which historical science through 
B&hmer has passed on Frederick II. also the final judgment? 
Will the final judgment of history about him be a sentence of 
condemnation? Or was voxpopuli after all vox Dei f Did the 
voice of the people seize and express the truth? Or is there, 
perhaps, a third possibility? Both the historian and the people 
have been biased in their judgment by their likes and dislikes. 
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The people can never pass any judgment unbiased by passion; 
the historian ought to be devoid of passion. Like Antigone, 
historians are not called to hate ;* but neither are they called to 
love. It is their business to unfold, to make clear the sequence 
of motives and actions, and after the dissection to state the 
anatomical findings. That the result of the investigation cannot 
be summed up in a single unqualified dictum, as Bdhmer has 
attempted, is clear at the outset, for a human personality, espe¬ 
cially a personality like that of Frederick, is far too capacious 
for so narrow a frame. Writing history as the history of devel¬ 
opment is the only true way of writing it. 

I. 

Frederick II. was born on December 26, 1194, at Jesi in the 
March Ancona. He was named Roger and Frederick after his 
grandfathers. The names were meant to symbolize the hopes 
entertained of him; he was to unite the brilliancy and idealistic 
energy of Frederick Barbarossa with the statesmanship and 
administrative ability of Roger of Sicily, and it was hoped that 
the babe, which was to be both emperor of the Germans and king 
of Sicily, might even excel the power of his father, Henry VI. 
But these hopes, apparently so well founded, were destined 
to a speedy eclipse, and the union of Germany and Sicily proved 
to be the cause, not of the happiness, but of the tragedy of his 
life. 

As a child of three and a half years he received the Roman 
crown as a warrant for his claim to the crown of Germany. 
Likewise he received the crown of Sicily, but when it came to 
him his father was dead and his mother Constantia soon fol¬ 
lowed. He never knew the happiness of a sunny childhood. 
Political intrigues surrounded the boy on all hands. After his 
father’s death, the war of succession broke out in Germany 
between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen. Otto IV. of Brunswick 
strove with Philip of Suabia, the youngest brother of Henry VI.; 
but the real heir presumptive of the German crown, Frederick 
II., did not even come into question. The prospects for the 

* otfroc <n/r^x 0 etr, d\Xd <rvfuf>t\aiy — Soph., Antig 523. 
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Sicilian crown were not much better. Here, too, the great nobles 
rose in revolt after the death of Henry VI., and in order to 
check the threatening ruin at all, the widowed empress was com¬ 
pelled to appoint Pope Innocent III. guardian of her son. The 
guardianship was accepted under conditions so severe that the 
crowned king became a vassal of the pope. The proud names 
of Frederick and Roger now sounded like mockery! If only 
the guardian, who in his way was well-intentioned, had at least 
succeeded in preserving the fief intact for his ward! Instead of 
that he, too, was drawn into the whirlpool of party conflicts, 
and it was always the royal lad whose possessions were the 
object of contention and of the selfish greed of all. He fell into 
the hands now of a German, now of a Sicilian, and, tossed back 
and forth, he even for a time lacked his daily bread and had to 
accept sustenance from wealthy citizens of Palermo, who alter¬ 
nated in supplying his wants by the week or month. 

Now, what would a boy who was thus made the sport of 
political selfishness learn from these intrigues ? If, like Fred¬ 
erick, he had the keen powers of observation that often belong 
to precocious children, he could gather only this lesson: that 
craft and deceit are the means of power on earth ; and that he 
will go farthest who will follow his selfish aim with the most ruth¬ 
less force and brutality. And again, if all who approached him 
were only striving to exploit his helplessness, it plainly followed 
that it was safest to trust none. A child that receives no unsel¬ 
fish love will not have the faculty of loving awakened in him. I 
know of no one who stood by him as friend stands by friend, 
not even Hermann vonSalza, the master of the Teutonic knights, 
the most faithful of his later followers. And finally, about whom 
did the greed and cupidity of political factions forever concen¬ 
trate ? He always found himself the objective center of it. And 
did not that imply that his person was of value, indeed of high 
value, the value of a royal, or even of an imperial, crown ? Would 
not that necessarily inflame his self-esteem ? It was the heir of 
two crowns of whom men were trying to get control. The medi¬ 
aeval, mystical halo gathered about his crowned head; he was 
the divinely anointed, in whom by God’s will the consecrated 
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dignity of office inhered. And if the consciousness of his impor¬ 
tance awoke in him, would that not awaken the desire to be ruler 
in fact, as well as in name, to crush the venal herd of nobles, and 
to lay the yoke of his imperial will on the neck of his people ? 
From a recently discovered letter we know that these thoughts 
were actually stirring in the boy’s mind. He would grind his 
teeth and weep in impotent rage at his lot, tear his clothes and 
press his nails deep into his flesh, and even lift his fist to strike 
at his oppressors. He knew that he was of royal lineage and 
himself a king; an eyewitness testifies to his kingly dignity 
and the commanding majesty of his bearing. Whoever would 
condemn Frederick II. for his treachery, his cunning, and his 
boundless selfishness — and that all these qualities marked him 
cannot be denied—forgets that our childhood lays the foundation 
for our character; that this man’s childhood was never warmed 
by a single ray of love; and that such a childhood was bound to 
develop into such a manhood. It is rather a cause for wonder 
that he did not sink in the mire of lowness and meanness, 
but climbed to a height and largeness of nature that deserve 
admiration. 

II. 

While the boy was living out his thorny youth in Sicily, the 
struggle between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen was drawing to 
a close in the empire. When nigh to victory, the Hohenstaufe 
Philip fell by the assassin’s hand, and Otto of Brunswick was 
sole and unchallenged ruler, and on October 4, 1209, was 
solemnly crowned at Rome by Innocent III. as Emperor Otto 
IV. The struggle for the heritage of Henry VI. seemed to be 
ended; his son had Sicily, the Welf had Germany. But the end 
was only apparent. Frederick, now sixteen, and recently 
declared of age, was not minded to renounce the inheritance of 
the Hohenstaufen without a struggle. On the other hand, the 
emperor could not tolerate such a claim as his. Instigated by a 
low courtier, Dipold of Acerra, he was even plotting to force 
the young Hohenstaufe out of Sicily, overthrow the suzerainty 
of the pope, and restore in himself the personal union of Ger¬ 
many and Sicily, as it had existed under Henry VI. 
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And fortune seemed to favor the emperor. In spite of the 
papal interdict, he advanced with his troops into Sicily; only a 
few cities were still held by Frederick; all the world counted 
Frederick's cause lost. But in the moment of supreme danger 
Pope Innocent III. saved him. He was himself seriously 
threatened by the emperor's success in Lower Italy and Sicily; 
the emperor had failed to keep his promises with him; so he 
proclaimed Frederick as king of Germany, hurled the torch of 
civil war into the empire, everywhere called the party of the 
Hohenstaufen to a new uprising, and forced the emperor to 
retreat from Italy. Frederick's fate had turned, but he had to 
pay a heavy price for his rescue. He was king of Germany by 
grace of the pope, and the curia never gives its services gratis. 
The irony of Walther von der Vogelweide was not without 
justification, when he sang: 

Aha, how Christianly the Pope smileth 

And his Italians beguileth, 

Boasting: “ My hand made it so." 

Frederick II., 14 the child from Apulia," as men called him, half 
in pity, half in caress, passed from success to sucess, and his 
popularity quickly grew. But when he crossed the Alps for the 
first time to enter Germany, even before his opponent had 
really been prostrated, the great settlement had to be made with 
the church. All claims to Italian possessions, to which the 
church supposed itself entitled, including the suzerainty over 
Sicily, were confirmed, and the crown renounced all interference 
in ecclesiastical appointments. So the last remnant of control 
over the ecclesiastical princes, which had been rescued for the state 
among the sore conflicts under Henry IV., was abandoned and 
the church had sole power in appointing her territorial mag¬ 
nates. 

At first sight such an action seems strange with a man so 
dominated by the consciousness of imperatorial dignity. To 
understand it, we must consider it in connection with the great 
decision which confronted Frederick soon after, when the victory 
over Otto had been completed and the field had been cleared. 
Now Frederick, the newly won crown on his brow, was the 
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unchallenged master of Germany. But now also the question 
faced him: Where was his political action to find its center of 
gravity, in Germany or in Sicily? He was king of both coun¬ 
tries, but he could be the actual ruler of only one. So we see 
Frederick, like the Greek father of the gods, holding the scales 
of fate and deliberating on what side to cast the weight of his 
personality. Germany attracted him by the high traditions 
of his house, by the splendid fame of his grandfather, and by the 
imposing world-position of his father, who had been called 
“the hammer of the earth.” All this he might regain and 
thus incrust with new gold the dimmed luster of the Hohen- 
staufen shield. But how strongly the potential element had to 
be emphasized : he might regain ! But the issue might also be 
far different. Had not his father’s bold plan to cap the -edifice 
of autocracy with the keystone of hereditary succession, been 
shattered by the resistance of the princes? And had not the 
territorial power of the princes, which made toward the decen¬ 
tralization of political power in the empire, been further aug¬ 
mented by the recent war between the Hohenstaufen and 
Welfen ? The princes had not lifted up Frederick in order to 
have a new ruler over them, but to get rid of the old. And 
what means could Frederick summon to oppose them? He was 
dependent on their help, if he was not to remain an airy adven¬ 
turer whom the next puff of wind in the changing weather of 
politics would carry away again. He might have secured sup¬ 
port from the young but rapidly growing power of the cities; the 
opposition to the power of the princes would have been the point 
of union between him and them. But in that event, too, the most 
serious political complications, with civil war throughout the 
empire, would have followed, and the final outcome would still 
have been the feudal state, though in modified form. To do 
away with the feudal state would have reversed the entire consti¬ 
tutional development of western Europe—a gigantic under¬ 
taking, a labor of Sisyphus, which would in all probability 
have bound the king to the German soil for life. When Fred¬ 
erick, to maintain his position at all, was compelled to concede 
their privileges to the princes—for the secular princes received 
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privileges similar to those of the spiritual — the possibility of 
restoring the imperial office, in the ancient sense of the Hohen- 
staufen, had almost disappeared. 

How different, on the other hand, were the prospects held 
out by Sicily, his own Sicily, the land of his youth, which, though 
his youth had been harsh, he loved with all his soul; this beau¬ 
tiful country, which he had learned to view with the eye of an 
artist, in the glory of its enchanted palaces and pleasure-gar- 
dens lying about the cities “ like a necklace around the bosom 
of a fair woman,” as a Mohammedan traveler expressed it. In Pal¬ 
estine Frederick is said to have remarked: “ The God of the 

Jews would never have praised the land he gave to his people as 
a land flowing with milk and honey if he had known Sicily.” 
But without a strong political interest this aesthetic pleasure would 
not have decided him. Sicily, too, was torn by factional strife 
and near to anarchy; but Frederick had learned in the hard 
school of his youth how these unruly forces could be tamed ; 
and, moreover, a Sicilian noble was far from equaling a German 
prince. Sicily could be mastered, and after that he could use 
this rich country as the solid base, the immovable support, for 
his wider political schemes; either toward the East, if he wished 
to regain control of the entire Mediterranean, to which Sicily, by 
its position, was the key; or toward the North and West. These 
were aims far vaster and yet far safer than Germany could offer. 
Here he could realize his imperatorial ideals without wearing out 
his force in perpetual conflict with the estates of the empire. 
Doubtless this personal consideration counted for much. 

So he decided for Sicily. If I have succeeded in making clear 
that decision I am relieved from proving that Frederick could 
not be blamed for abandoning Germany. The objection may be 
made that to understand everything is to pardon everything. But 
the objection is not to the point. In this case there is nothing 
to pardon; the necessities of politics decided. Politics can¬ 
not be built on idealism. Nor can it be justly claimed that he 
ought not to have followed the call of the German princes at all, 
unless he was willing to undertake the duties of governing Ger¬ 
many. He had to follow that call, or his cause against Otto IV. 
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was lost. That the heir of Sicily was also the claimant of the 
German crown was fatal for Germany; but Frederick did not 
create this situation; it was the existing condition. I should not 
venture to speak of a violation of duty in this case. In after 
years Frederick did not stop with the concessions which neces¬ 
sity had wrung from him, but continued throughout to advance 
the interests of the princes, even when his course conflicted with 
the policy of his son Henry, who acted as his representative in 
Germany, at first under the guardianship of Engelbert, the arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, and later with independent powers. But this 
course, too, was simply in line with the decision once formed. 
After the imperium of Germany had once been abandoned, the 
princes alone could furnish him the German support which he 
needed for his Sicilian and oriental political plans. One step 
led to the next. We may deplore the decay of the central power 
of the empire and the rise of the territorial powers, but it is unfair 
to hold Frederick responsible for it, or at least to place the sole 
responsibility on him. More than ordinary mortals, rulers are 
carried along by forces and conditions of which they are not 
masters. The fatal and compelling fact in this case was the 
union of Germany and Sicily. 

III. 

So the Hohenstaufe left Germany, which he was to see but 
once more and but briefly, and returned to his Sicily. That 
Sicily could be mastered had been his thought; and Sicily was 
mastered. In Sicily Frederick wrought his masterpiece. And 
though we now know that his work in Sicily was not in the 
strictest sense a new creation, but that his grandfather Roger 
and other princes of Tancred’s house had performed consider¬ 
able preparatory work, yet the fact remains and challenges 
admiration that it was he who knit together the torn and raveled 
threads, prepared the country, which revolution had devastated, 
for a political regeneration, and within a few years transformed it 
into a model state. The old factions were put down. Law and 
order took the place of lawless and irresponsible force. A new 
code of law, the Assizes of Capua, conditioned the sale of landed 
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property on the consent of the crown, checked the accumulation 
of land in the dead hand, and instead encouraged the industrial 
exploitation of the productive powers of the soil. With real crea¬ 
tive joy the young ruler flung himself into the chaos before him; 
settled colonists in the numerous sections of the island that had 
been laid waste by civil strife; everywhere built castles and forts 
as strongholds of the crown ; drove the turbulent Mohammedans 
from the country; and gradually interwove the industrial and 
social life with his laws, the most famous of which are the 
Constitutions of Melfi. We know their origin. From every 
province four aged men were brought to court to give informa¬ 
tion about the ancient royal and common law of their home. 
This material was collected and sifted, always under the personal 
supervision of the king, and Anally it was codified, laid before 
the estates, and solemnly published. It was in the main 
administrative law, a constitution for the bureaucracy, defining 
the powers of the various officers of the state down to the 
minutest details, but also showing the need of their interaction, 
if the machinery of the state was to work with precision. 
Financial reform went side by side with administrative organiza¬ 
tion. The rights of exemption from taxation were curtailed. 
A permanent increase of income was secured by an extensive 
system of taxes and by the creation of monopolies. A high 
customs tariff regulated exports as well as imports. At all the 
larger harbors and border towns there were royal warehouses 
in which all goods for import and export had to be stored 
under high charges. No wonder that life in Sicily became 
expensive. Wholesale merchants were not allowed to offer 
grain for sale in foreign markets before the crown had sold its 
stock. That was equivalent to an indirect monopoly of the grain 
trade, for private enterprise could not compete with the state 
under such terms; especially since the royal navy transported the 
royal grain at the lowest rates. Ultimately the state bought the 
supplies of private dealers at the lowest figure—the state had 
power to regulate the rates — and sold them abroad at the highest 
figure. The gain to the treasury of the state through these 
commercial methods amounted to more than a quarter of a mil- 
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lion of dollars on a single shipment to Tunis. The trade in salt, 
iron, copper, hemp, raw silk, and the operation of dyeing works 
were converted into a government monopoly. The wholesale 
price of government salt was fixed at fourfold, and the retail 
price at sixfold the purchase price. No wonder that immense 
sums flowed into the royal treasury. Sicily became the financial 
basis for the higher politics of Frederick. The entire industrial 
and domestic life of his subjects in all classes of society was 
encircled by his financial system as with iron bands. But his 
government was not merely a machine for the collection of 
taxes. Everything was to derive its right to existence and its 
sphere of activity from the crown, every law and custom, even 
the bad custom—as these times would call it — of sexual immo¬ 
rality. Side by side with the Constitutions of Melfi we find 
ordinances for the regulation of houses of ill-fame and decrees 
about the garb of the outlawed Jews. 

The king gave his special interest to the cause of education. 
A solemn edict of June 5, 1224, announced the founding of a 
new university. It was to be located at lovely Naples as ** a 
fount of knowledge and a nursery of learning,” and the fresh 
well-spring of science was to flow for all who hungered and 
thirsted after learning. By furnishing good and cheap lodgings 
to students, fixing the prices of food at low rates, and even by 
granting special privileges to the trade of the money-lenders, he 
tried to attract students to his university. His Sicilians were 
not allowed to study elsewhere. But the one whose co-opera¬ 
tion was always sought in founding schools of learning, the 
pope, was not consulted by Frederick, nor was he granted the 
slightest right in the institution. The university of Naples was 
a state university, the first one known to history. 

Thus the new Sicilian state stands before us, cast in a single 
mold, fashioned with an energy clearly conscious of its aim. 
Frederick was the soul of his creation. Thrice a week his min¬ 
isters had audiences with him to make report or to receive the 
royal commands, for in Sicily the king’s will was the supreme 
law. The same man who strengthened feudalism in Germany, 
because political prudence demanded it, crushed it in Sicily 
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where he had the power, and established an absolute monarchy. 
Finely modeled gold coins, showing the imperial eagle on one 
side and the bust of Frederick in the garb of a Roman imperator 
on the other, plainly showed that there was but one master in 
Sicily. Here in Sicily Frederick had succeeded not only in 
checking, but in reversing, the general tendency toward the 
decentralization of political power, and by that fact the Sicilian 
state burst the general framework of the mediaeval polity and 
stands out as a modern creation. Frederick’s Sicily is the state 
of the “age of enlightenment” anticipated in the thirteenth 
century. But it was not the state of Frederick the Great, who 
desired to be the first servant of the state. Frederick II. never 
knew what it meant to serve. It was the state of Louis XIV. 
Both kings regarded themselves as the state ; they stood above 
the law and not under it. Frederick was called “the living law 
on earth,” and his subjects were puppets dancing on the wires 
moved by the royal rlgisseur. For our modern feeling this 
unlimited absolutism of course seems brutal, but perhaps it 
might be asserted that the hard school of tyranny has been 
good for the nations, by inculcating respect for the majesty of 
the state. Nor will a dispassionate observer deny a trait of 
grandeur in this personification of the “will to rule.” In Sicily 
Frederick proved his ability as an architect of states, and in 
sight of this achievement an interesting vista opens to the 
imagination of what he might have accomplished in Germany if 
destiny had not fixed his birth-place in southern Italy. 

IV. 

Frederick’s creation was not an enduring one. Like a 
meteor it vanishes from the political sky of Europe. The catas¬ 
trophe would probably have followed under any circumstances, 
for not even the most fertile land can permanently bear so 
intense a drain on its productive resources. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for Frederick that his favorite creation was swept 
along in the whirling current of his larger political struggles. 
For in the measure in which Frederick strengthened the Sicilian 
state the hostility of the Roman curia grew. A strong neighbor 
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in Sicily was an awkward neighbor for the papal state and its 
possessions in southern Italy. Hence the policy of the curia 
from the time when a strong power, that of the Normans, gained 
a footing in Sicily, had been to subject the master of Sicily, or, 
if that was impossible, at least to remain in friendship with him. 
It had been a triumph for Innocent III. when he secured Sicily 
as a papal fief from the emperor’s mother Constance and thereby 
gained control of it. When Otto and Philip were struggling in 
Germany, and the real heir, Frederick, was out of the question 
entirely, it seemed as if the danger of seeing the dreaded union 
of Germany and Sicily restored had been parried, or even over¬ 
come. But when the pope, under pressure of necessity, to save 
himself from being overwhelmed by Otto, had proclaimed 
Frederick king of Germany, he had himself raised this peril 
from its grave. We remember that he had immediately imposed 
severe conditions on the young king, but, as the curia soon 
discovered, there was a difference between imposing conditions 
and securing their fulfilment. One of the most important stipu¬ 
lations, namely that Frederick was to renounce Sicily, hand it 
over to his son Henry, and confine himself to Germany, had not 
been fulfilled. Instead Frederick was master of Sicily and also 
overlord of Germany, where his son represented him. The 
personal union of the two countries had been restored. And 
who would guarantee that ultimately it would not work out its 
full consequences; that Frederick would not complete in 
Germany what he had begun in Sicily, rescind the privileges 
conferred by him, and bring back the conditions of his father’s 
reign, perhaps in even harsher form ? So in this direction also 
the connection between Germany and Sicily proved disastrous; 
the establishment of the Sicilian monarchy contained the cause 
for war with the curia. 

There was a further cause for trouble. The passage between 
Germany and Sicily was controlled in northern Italy by the 
Lombardian cities, the ancient foes of the German emperors. 
Frederick’s grandfather, Barbarossa, by great effort had suc¬ 
ceeded in extending to them the peace of Constance in 1183, 
which, while granting them a large measure of autonomy, had 
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yet asserted the overlordship of the emperor. But in the gen¬ 
eral confusion after the death of Henry VI. the cities had cast 
off the irritating bond and re-established their ancient liberty. 
It was natural that Frederick would take action against them, 
but equally natural that the curia should in turn oppose him, 
for its interest lay in having an independent power in northern 
Italy, which could check the Sicilian king by blocking the 
passes of the Alps and thus make the union of Germany and 
Sicily practically ineffective. Here, then, lay the second cause 
for war between the Hohenstaufe and Rome. 

These hostile political interests might be kept in outward 
peace for a time, but friction was inevitable, and ultimately the 
spark of war would be struck out. The only question was who 
would give the outward occasion for the inevitable war. It is 
almost universally conceded today that it was not Frederick, but 
the pope, who finally snapped the bow that had been bent so 
long. Frederick had far too much political prudence to provoke 
a rupture. The church was a power, and on account of its 
power it was advantageous for him to co-operate with it. As 
long as possible the state and the church were to rule in har¬ 
mony as two world-controlling powers. Without reserve he put 
the secular arm at the disposal of the church for the extirpation 
of heresy. It was he who issued those terrible edicts against 
the heretics which sent thousands upon thousands to the stake. 
Like a young man offering glittering jewels for the favor of a 
girl, Frederick offered this horrible prize for the favor of the 
church, and the church accepted. In the domain of faith and 
church discipline Frederick left the church a free hand. He 
resisted only when the dignity of the state—which was identical 
with his personal honor—was touched. 

Under the first successor of Innocent III., Honorius IV., 
there had been ominous flashes along the political sky. But 
the storm had passed by. Frederick had peacefully received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the pope. Honorius had 
been followed by Gregory IX., a man old in years, but of almost 
youthful elasticity and energy in pursuing the aims of the curia. 
Immediately the peace between state and church was shattered. 


■V 
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The plague in his army and his own sickness prevented the 
emperor from carrying out the crusade which he had promised 
Innocent III., and the pope issued the first interdict against him. 
Formally this action was justified; practically it was a provoca¬ 
tion. But Frederick refused to take up the gauntlet. He 
acknowledged the justice of the interdict and sought its removal 
by the fulfilment of his promise. While under the ban of the 
church he went to Palestine. By clever use of political factions 
among the Mohammedans he succeeded in winning back the 
Holy City for the Christians and in occupying Cyprus. On the 
early morning of the Sunday of Oculi, 1229, still under the ban 
and quite alone, he proceeded to the high altar of the church of 
the Sepulcher, took the golden crown of the king, and placed it 
on his head—without consecration, without ecclesiastical rites, 
entirely according to the precepts of the church. Then he 
returned to Italy and demanded as his right to be freed from the 
interdict, for he had fulfilled his promise. But now the pope 
refused; proof enough that the right was a side issue with him, 
and the destruction of the emperor the real aim. He arbitrarily 
enlarged the question at issue and drew Frederick's administra¬ 
tion of Sicily into the contention. At the very time Frederick 
was preparing for the crusade in order to satisfy the just claims 
upon him, the pope formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Lombards against emperor and empire. As soon as 
Frederick had departed, the pope absolved all the subjects of 
the emperor from their oath of allegiance to their excommuni¬ 
cated sovereign and by force of arms provoked revolution in 
Sicily. He wanted war. But even in the face of these provo¬ 
cations Frederick kept strictly within his legal rights, confined 
himself to clearing Sicily of the papal troops, avoided a war of 
aggression, and concluded peace. 

Solemnly the bells of all the churches of San Germano pealed 
out the news that the strife between emperor and pope was 
ended. But it was ended only to break out again with redoubled 
fury. This time the Lombardian question was the cause of 
war. And now at last Frederick abandoned his calm and self- 
restrained attitude of prudence and deliberation. Now his 
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demands became excessive. The church he regarded as a legiti¬ 
mate power to be respected; but a kind of imperatorial wrath 
seems to have overpowered him against the rebels who dared to 
defy him and the empire. At first he remained within his legal 
rights as defined by the peace of Constance, but soon he exceeded 
them, and when the power of the Lombards had been broken by 
the battle of Cortenuova and they offered peace, he demanded 
an unconditional ’ surrender. Intoxicated by his victory, he 
meant to coerce them as he had coerced the Sicilians. The 
opportunity seemed to have come to open the passage from Ger¬ 
many to Italy, and to weld that part of Italy into a single 
monarchical system with Sicily. This was the culmination of 
Frederick's power. But at this moment the pope again sided 
with the rebels: for the second time he launched the interdict 
against him; and once more pope and emperor struggled in furi¬ 
ous and passionate strife, as if the hate, stored up for years and 
dammed back with great effort, had to break loose with elemental 
force. It was no longer a conflict between persons, but between 
principles. The two great powers, state and church, imperium 
and sacerdotium , the two antagonists who had never been able to 
dwell at peace since the church itself began to be state, and 
who yet had to live together, because they represented the two 
interests of religion and politics, which were inseparable for 
mediaeval thought—at last they seemed to face each other for 
a final and decisive battle. Both Frederick and the pope were 
conscious that they were contending for a principle. With the 
pope this consciousness took the mediaeval and apocalyptic form 
of a conflict with anti-Christ, who was preparing for a last assault 
on the kingdom of God's children. Broadsides and proclama¬ 
tions spread this view among the masses, whose excitement was 
constantly growing. The emperor turned the charge of being 
anti-Christ against the pope, and once more broadsides and pro¬ 
clamations announced this view to the masses. Nor did the 
struggle slacken when a new pope, Innocent IV., ascended the 
chair ot Peter. On the contrary, everywhere, in Germany as well 
as in Italy, the flames of insurrection flared up. The pope went to 
the point of having the emperor deposed at the council of 
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Lyons. Rival kings arose. But in the midst of this turmoil, at 
a moment when his cause seemed to be taking a favorable turn, 
Frederick died on December 13, 1250. And now the waves 
closed above the imperial office and engulfed it, and a terrible, 
rulerless time began in Germany. In Italy France, the power 
which had once aided the Hohenstaufen against the Welf, suc¬ 
ceeded to his heritage. 

V. 

In this conflict between Frederick and Gregory the pope pub¬ 
lished the celebrated charge against the emperor that he had 
said that the world had been duped by three impostors—Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed ; that all who believed the God who 
created nature and the universe could have been born of a 
virgin were fools; that this dogma lacked experimental proof, 
and that no man ought to believe what he could not prove. 

There has been a good deal of dispute whether Frederick 
really said this. He himself denied it vigorously, and it cannot 
be proved against him. But if the question is put, whether he 
might have said it, we shall have to assent. That a man ought 
not to believe what he cannot prove was, in fact, very much in 
line with Frederick’s views. 

The times of Frederick II. were no less stirring in the domain 
of intellect than in that of politics, and in both the emperor took 
an independent and conscious attitude to the spiritual problems 
of his time. For men of the twentieth century it is full of inter¬ 
est to observe how seven centuries ago men were everywhere on 
earth eagerly and energetically laboring for the solution of the 
highest problems, the problems of truth. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the ecclesiastical science of scholasticism reached its 
culmination. Thomas Aquinas reared his theological system, 
majestic as a Gothic cathedral, based on human reason, over¬ 
arched by divine revelation. And while speculative thought 
achieved its triumph in Thomas, simple piety and devotion had 
found a wonderful expression two generations earlier in that 
lovable youth, who was said to hold sweet converse with the 
birds of the fields, and who could see no lamb without beholding 
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the lamb of God, that artist among the saints, the povereUo of 
Assisi, St. Francis. It is true, that lovely flower had soon been 
choked by the thorns of church discipline and ecclesiastical 
factions, but the root which had put forth its consummate flower in 
Francis still sent out shoots in a number of communities, large 
and small, which were united by the common protest against the 
worldliness of the church and by the common demand for apos¬ 
tolic simplicity and purity of life. All these remained without 
influence on Frederick. They were beneath his notice; they were 
the heretics against whom his penal law was directed. Only 
once, at the end of his gigantic struggle with the papacy, political 
opportunism suggested to him the rdle of a church reformer, 
meeting the pretensions of the pope by the cry for apostolic 
simplicity. The piety of the later Franciscans had hardened 
into ecclesiastical formalism, and Frederick came into contact 
with them only as the well-disciplined police corps of the pope. 
Scholasticism never moved him. There were other tendencies 
that stirred him. 

While ecclesiastical science was capping its imposing edifice, 
the newly awakened natural sciences and mathematics were under¬ 
mining its entire foundation. Roger Bacon of Oxford asserted 
that not speculation, but exact observation, is the principle of 
knowledge. At the same time the young university of Paris 
was stirred by violent conflicts; for intellectual movements often 
appear simultaneously in various quarters. Here the break with 
tradition was complete; the ancient unity of truth, based on the 
harmony of reason and revelation, had been severed; a double 
truth took its place, the parts of which were placed in dangerous 
antagonism to each other. It was claimed that a doctrine might 
be true for faith without being true to one who had knowledge. 
That meant that knowledge was superior to faith. There was 
only a step from that position to the doubting of all things not 
subject to the test of observation. This skepticism was not 
• really indigenous to France. It had been imported from Spain 
and from the Moorish philosophers of Spain, the most eminent of 
whom in the twelfth century was the great expounder of Aris¬ 
totle, Averroes. This whole skeptical movement in philosophy 
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received its name, Averroism, from him. It is an attitude of 
mind full of the haughty arrogance of young science. Trans¬ 
ferred to practical life, this doctrine of a double truth means that 
true knowledge belongs to the wise man, the philosopher, but that 
he will not communicate it; for, though it is wisdom to him, it is 
poison to the mass of men who do not understand. In dealing 
with the ordinary men who are not ripe for knowledge, it is proper 
to conform outwardly to the popular faith, to make your bow to 
the stuffed frippery of religious ceremonial and dogma, and then 
to resume the mental attitude of the philosopher and repeat the 
sentence of condemnation on the whole: all religion is decep¬ 
tion ; those who know cannot believe; probably they have never 
believed, but have always been on the search for truth. This 
point of view reminds one of the words of Mephistopheles: “The 
best of what you know you dare not tell the fools.” 

And this was the point of view of Frederick II. He was the 
Averroist on the throne of the Hohenstaufen. When he became 
so, and how he became so, we do not know; we do know that this 
was his position. The empirical method found in him its most 
teachable and learned disciple. To watch his method of gain¬ 
ing scientific knowledge we must study his book — absolutely 
his own work — On the Art of Hunting with Birds . It is built on 
the broadest basis of personal observation. The emperor spent 
years, perhaps decades, in collecting the zodlogical material. 
He sent for falcons and kindred birds from England, Bulgaria, 
possibly from far Iceland, and compared them. He summoned 
falconers from the Orient to his court and learned their meth¬ 
ods. He even had all the sparrow-hawks in an entire county 
caught at state expense and used them for his investigation. He 
wanted to see the facts for himself before he stated them. When 
personal observation was impossible in the case of animals in 
distant countries, he regretfully makes note of it. He did not 
hesitate to bring to book the sacred mediaeval authorities, Hip¬ 
pocrates, Pliny, and Aristotle, if they differed from his own 
observations. And his observations were those of a professional 
and not of a hobby-riding amateur. Thus he marked that the 
pupil in the eye of chicken-hawks and sparrow-hawks enlarged 
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when they fixed it on an object. He recognized that the cus¬ 
tomary distinction between two kinds of falcons was incorrect, 
because it was merely a case of the differentiation of one species 
under the influence of climate. The general structure of his 
ornithological system was quite as methodical as these single 
observations. He treated first of birds in general, then of birds 
of prey, and finally of falcons in particular. The judgment of 
Leopold von Ranke about this book will probably stand: that 
“its author will have to be acknowledged as one of the greatest 
authorities in this branch of zoology that have ever lived. ,, 

And yet zodlogy was only one small part of his whole scien¬ 
tific interest, which he had chosen as his specialty. He was also 
as tudent of medicine and mathematics. He became a physician, 
and as the result of his own observations was able to make 
suggestions to a learned writer on the veterinary treatment of 
horses. He ordered the writing of a handbook on physiognom¬ 
ies and prescribed a state examination for the medical students 
of his university. The tale was current that he had caused the 
abdominal cavity of two men to be opened in order to ascertain the 
functions of the stomach and intestines; also that he had given 
strict command to certain nurses to bring up the children under 
their care in absolute silence, in order to find out what language 
they would begin to speak of their own accord. All this may 
be mere anecdote, but it is characteristic of him. He himself 
became a pupil of the most celebrated mathematicians of his 
time and attended their disputations. He said that a valuable 
tellurium which the sultan had given him was his dearest posses¬ 
sion on earth next to his son Conrad. He was in active corres¬ 
pondence with Arabian men of learning. When his crusade 
took him to Jerusalem, he gathered the 61 ite of science about 
him, and all were astonished at the wealth of his learning. It 
is not accidental that Arabian chroniclers speak of him with 
special respect. He was able to use their own language. He 
had command of seven languages: Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, the Italian patois, and German. And he wrote well, in 
a fresh and elegant style, which flowed easily, even in verse. 
Dante called him the father of Italian poetry. He also had 
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numerous artists at his court. He drew plans for his castles 
himself, and his love for splendor in architecture was modified 
by artistic taste. He combined human art with the natural 
beauty of Sicily to produce aesthetic harmony. 

But his interests did not confine themselves to the sensuous 
objects of life; his mind rose to the highest metaphysical prob¬ 
lems. He demanded instruction on the categories of human 
thought; he wanted to know if and how the eternal existence of 
matter was possible, which the law of causality seemed to 
require; he wanted proofs for and against the immortality of 
the soul; for to him there was no knowledge without proofs. 

VI. 

A mind so rich and universal in its scope was too large to be 
ecclesiastical in its cast. He had to burst through the scholasti¬ 
cism of the church, the narrow mediaeval supranaturalism, in 
every direction. This man who sought truth in all domains of 
knowledge and who was able to find germs of truth everywhere, 
could never conceive of truth as compressed within an ecclesi¬ 
astical system. For him even a single religion was too narrow 
to contain truth. The Middle Ages drew a sharp line of demar- 
kation between Christianity and other religions; on the one side 
they saw pure truth, on the other unmixed error. For Frederick 
this line had vanished; he regarded the various religions as stand¬ 
ing side by side with equal rights. He observed and compared 
them, but finally passed them all by with a skeptical shrug of the 
shoulder. None of them yielded knowledge; all of them offered 
merely faith, and his age was not yet prepared to recognize faith 
as an independent organ of knowledge. Such an attitude is pure 
Averroism, and also truly Sicilian. In Sicily religious liberty had 
become a fact; Greeks, Christians, and Mohammedans lived 
peacefully together ; and the emperor, who elsewhere recognized 
only a single will and a single obedience, here allowed every man 
to seek salvation after his own fashion. Religious toleration was 
protected by his authority. But while he protected the three 
religions equally, he made no concealment of the fact that his 
personal predilection and sympathy belonged, not so much, per- 
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haps, to the religion of Islam, as to oriental culture and oriental 
views of life. His unbridled imperatorial pride is truly oriental; 
likewise his reckless cruelty which protected his ballistic engines 
with an armature of prisoners of war. He was fond of oriental 
ostentation and luxury; of taking magnificent stables of Arab 
horses about with him, and menageries of lions, panthers, bears, 
and monkeys, with a huge elephant, the gift of the sultan of 
Egypt, as the chief object of display. It was oriental when he 
had Ethiopian negroes march before him, blowing silver trumpets, 
or dancers and jongleurs follow him. It was oriental when grace¬ 
ful Saracen girls tripped on rolling balls or rocked in rhythmic 
dance before him, while the subdued light was reflected from the 
red or blue marble of his palace walls. It was oriental when he 
took a harem about with him, even into camp, and yielded to 
unrestrained sensuality. It was sympathy for the Orient when 
Frederick expressly permitted Mohammedans the free practice 
of their worship in Jerusalem, and this sympathy could even carry 
him so far as to call the Christians the swine who had defiled the 
Holy City. That is certainly not an expression of respect for 
Christianity. In fact, Frederick never did feel inward respect 
for it. Outwardly he expressed respect; he went out of his way 
to express this respect to the pope; he gave orders to be buried 
in the Cistercian garb; but the mocker still peeped out of the 
cowl, despising the whole mummery and merely using it when it 
seemed useful. It was the same mocker who, during an invasion 
of locusts, had suggested that, if every citizen were commanded 
to collect a certain quantity of locusts, it would be more effective 
than all the prayers and processions of the church. 

VII. 

He was certainly a man of rare and marked individuality, 
this emperor! The ablest and maturest mind among the 
Hohenstaufen! He concentrated in himself all the culture of 
his times, and, by combining in a living unity all the impulses 
of the intellect and civilization of his age, he towered far above 
the average of his contemporaries. He knew that knowledge 
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was power, and because he had knowledge, he exercised des¬ 
potic power. 

The sinister facts of this despotism must not be smoothed over 
by the historian, but any condemnation of his egoism will have 
to be modified by the consideration that he was conscious of a 
colossal intellectual power, which set its own aims and poured 
out its fulness heedless of others. There is something of the 
Vbermensch in Frederick, of the man who feels superior to the 
petty trivialities of life, and not least to the bickerings of theo¬ 
logians; and the greatness of his mind and the energy of his 
will compel admiration even where the moral judgment would 
condemn. 

If it is a sign of a modern mind to be anti-traditional, 
Frederick was eminently modern. His ideal of the state and 
his whole view of life run outside of the beaten track of his 
time. But he is also modern in the sense that his thoughts live 
on in the present. The people were not quite wrong in expect¬ 
ing his return. He did not return when the German empire 
was newly founded; he had no share in that. But his hour 
came when the minds of men in England, France, and Germany 
awoke at the turning of the eighteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and the greatest intellectual revolution known to history 
began — the Age of Enlightenment. Lessing’s parable of the 
three rings in Nathan der Weise took up again the dictum about 
the three impostors. In the Age of Enlightenment the parti¬ 
tion by which Christianity had separated itself from the other 
religions was completely broken down and science claimed all 
knowledge as its domain. Now the scientific observation of 
natural phenomena became really possible. Now the historical 
method came into general practice. And now the comparative 
study of religions began, which views Christianity as part of the 
general flow of historical development and raises anew the ques¬ 
tion of its finality. 

Our own day is still immersed in the problems created by 
the Age of Enlightenment. But whenever we try to trace back¬ 
ward the history of those problems, we shall encounter the 
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personality of Frederick II. Of all his creations, some of them 
so stupendous, the only one which has not perished is his striv¬ 
ing for knowledge. The modern problems — and they are 
really the highest problems of humanity—were not solved by 
him, nor even clearly and completely comprehended by him, 
but he did have a prophetic vision and foretaste of them, 
and that assures him an undying place in history. 
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THE THOUGHTS OF A TEXTUAL CRITIC ON THE TEXT OF 

AN EXEGETE. 

By K. Lake, 

Oxford, England. 

In the first number of the American Journal of Theology 
Dr. Caspar Ren£ Gregory published an article on “ Bernhard 
Weiss and the New Testament.” At that time Dr. Weiss’s labors 
on the text of the New Testament were about half finished, and 
Dr. Gregory gave an account of its general principles. Since then 
the work has been finished by the publication of the Textkritik 
der vier EvangeUen , in 1899, and the DU vUr Evangelien im 
berichEgten Text , in 1900. 

In the present article I propose to give (1) an account of Dr. 
Weiss's general principles of dealing with textual variations— 
this I shall make very short, as it has really been done sufficiently 
in this Journal by Dr. Gregory; (2) an account of the way in 
which Dr. Weiss has dealt with a few well-known passages; (3) 
some suggestions of what might perhaps prove a better method 
of publishing the Greek text of the gospels. 

Dr. Weiss is primarily an exegete. He has by means of the 
most laborious study, carried on throughout a long life, reached 
such knowledge that his opinion on the meaning of any given 
verse in the gospels carries a weight of its own. That one view 
rather than another is held by Dr. Weiss is, for most of us, a 
very considerable fact. His text therefore has at any rate this 
value. It is the text which has commended itself to a man who 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the New Testament. 

“I insist upon it,” said Dr. Gregory, “that the text of the 
New Testament, determined upon by such a man, with such 
preparation, is an event in the history of textual criticism, and I 
wish that his text could be printed in a handy edition by itself, 
so that everyone could conveniently refer to the text of an 
exegete.” Dr. Gregory has now got his wish, and we may agree 
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with him that it is certainly an interesting thing to have the text 
of an exegete. 

The method adopted by Dr. Weiss in sifting the variants in 
the text is to go through each gospel with an apparatus criticvs 
and consider each important textual variant, selecting in each 
case that reading which seems to him to be justified, as Dr. Hort 
would have said, by “intrinsic probability.” After doing this 
he has made lists of different classes of error which he has 
noted, and has judged each of the Greek manuscripts with which 
he deals in accordance with their freedom from these faults. 

The classes of error which he detects are: ( a) harmonization 
among the gospels; (£) the interchange of words; ( c ) omission 
and additions; (rf) alterations of order; (*) orthographical vari¬ 
ation. 

In each class Dr. Weiss has many subdivisions. The result 
is to show that no manuscript is free from fault, but that Cod. 
B is the best. 

It is interesting to find that Dr. Weiss thus comes to some¬ 
thing so nearly approaching Dr. Hort's conclusion, though by a 
different kind of reasoning. It is quite probably the conclusion 
which we ought to reach if we content ourselves with comparing 
Greek manuscripts as Dr. Weiss has done; and if I venture to 
impugn, as I propose to do in a few moments, the finality of Dr. 
Weiss’s judgment, it is not so much from difference of opinion 
as to the validity of his method or result, for his method is 
scholarly and his results are valuable, but because it seems to me 
that there is a great deal of evidence which he has not consid¬ 
ered. It did not exist in Dr. Hort’s time, and Dr. Weiss has 
passed it over. 

But before dealing with that question let us examine some 
of Dr. Weiss’s results and see how he has dealt with a few cele¬ 
brated passages. 

A good series is those passages in which Dr. Hort detected 
signs of “conflation.” 

The first one is Mark 6:33, in which the Textus Receptus is 
/cal 7 T€%j} airo iraa&v r&v TrdXemv avvihpafwv heel /cal 7 rporfKJdov avroiSj 
/cal avvrfXOop 717009 avriv . Dr. Weiss agrees with Dr. Hort in 
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rejecting /cal awrjXdov irphs avriv. I cannot find that he ever 
gives any reason for so doing. I suppose he is contented with 
Dr. Hort's reasoning; but without in the least wishing to find 
fault with this choice, one is justified in asking whether he has 
paid sufficient attention to the reading of the Syriac, supported by 
a few Greek minuscules, which omits everything after aw&papav 
hc€i. This reading seems very attractive, as it explains all the 
other variants better than any other reading, and certainly pre¬ 
sents fewer difficulties to the exegete than the reading which Dr. 
Weiss adopts. 

The narrative in his text represents people traveling on foot 
faster than a boat on the lake, and reaching a spot which had 
been selected for its privacy, before those who had originally 
selected it. It is possible to explain away these difficulties, no 
doubt, if one is a skilled exegete, but a mere textualist admits 
that he prefers a more intelligible narrative. 

Another well-known passage in which Dr. Hort saw signs of 
conflation is Mark 9 : 48, 49. The T. R. here is 6 a/c&Xrjf; avr&v 
ov TeXet rra /cal rb irvp ov a/ 34 vwrcu. 7 ra 9 yip irvpl aXurOtfaercu, /cal 
iraaa dvala a\l iXcaOtjaerai. Dr. Hort, following the evidence 
of the grouping of the MSS. rejected the last clause. Dr. 
Weiss does not follow him, but retains the T. R. His reason 
seems to be the difficulty of explaining how the very difficult T. 
R. can have arisen from either of the shorter texts. This may 
be sufficient, but again one would like to know what Dr. Weiss 
thinks of the readings of k , which represents a Greek text: 
hrov 6 a/c&Xrjf; avr&v ov reXevra /cal to irvp ov aftdwvrai, iraxra Sk 
ova (a avaXa/drjaerai . This gives an excellent sense and avaX/oOrf- 
aerai is actually the reading of Cod. ¥. It may be objected 
that ovaCa and hvoLXa/Or\aerai are not Marcan words. This is true, 
but it is a dangerous argument, for it is equally true that 7ra? 
(used without avOpayiros as the equivalent of Travre:) and aXtaBrj- 
aerai are also not found elsewhere in Mark. 

Therefore, as I said, one would like to know what Dr. Weiss 
thinks of this reading, 1 which gives an excellent sense and the 

* I do not wish to be taken to think that k has the right reading. The whole 
passage puzzles me, but the reading of k deserves attention. 
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corruption of which is so easily explained by a mixture of con¬ 
textual and palaeographical confusion. An important thing to 
notice is that in these two passages Dr. Weiss follows in one 
case the authorities which he deserts in the other, agreeing with 
Westcott and Hort and the great uncials in the former case; with 
the T. R. and the later manuscripts in the second. 

Let us turn to another interesting class of readings, those 
which WH. call Western non-interpolations—a phrase which 
seems to survive because it avoids the verbal admission that the 
so-called Neutral text has suffered interpolations. Dr. Weiss, on 
the whole, agrees with Dr. Hort in rejecting these passages and 
relegating them to the margin. The real authority for their 
rejection is the Old Latin version; they are, indeed, strictly non- 
Western interpolations, and the Old Latin is not, taking the 
passages as a whole, supported by the Old Syriac in rejecting 
them. 

Dr. Hort rejected these readings, roughly speaking, on the 
ground that it was impossible to suppose that they were ever 
deliberately omitted. If we had had the privilege of knowing his 
judgment on a precisely similar series of omissions in the Old 
Syriac, which of course was unknown to him, I think that he 
would have applied the same reasoning to them, and would have 
recognized the existence of Eastern (or Syriac) non-interpola¬ 
tions as well as Western (or Latin) non-interpolations. 

Now, since Dr. Weiss does possess the Old Syriac, how is it 
that he does not make this advance ? I cannot help thinking 
that it is because he does not recognize that the Old Latin is 
the real authority for omitting the passages which he omits, but 
rests on the authority of the Greek MS. D, which in this matter 
is really less important than the evidence of the Old Latin. In 
fact, we may take it as certain that Dr. Weiss must be ranked 
among those critics who regard Greek manuscripts as primary 
authorities, and versions as secondary authorities for the text. 

Here, then, are the two great features of Dr. Weiss’s text: 
(1) It is subjective and does not follow any definite system of 
valuing and grouping authorities. (2) It regards Greek manu¬ 
scripts as of paramount importance and surpassing in value any 
version or any patristic evidence. 
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It is these two points which I wish to discuss. 

The fact that the basis of Weiss’s text is subjective criticism, 
at once exposes it to attack from the large number of scholars 
who think that the text of the gospels can be established without 
any recourse being made to subjective criticism. They think 
that the evidence of early witnesses and the genealogical method 
of Westcott and Hort go far enough to enable us to abandon, 
except in an almost negligible number of passages, the subjective 
criticism of Dr. Weiss. 

Personally, I differ from this school of criticism. I think that 
many of them underestimate the subjective character of much of 
the Hortian criticism, and therefore they have no locus standi 
when they complain of Dr. Weiss’s text as based on subjective 
criticism, qua subjective criticism, because their own criticism is 
of the same nature. The only difference is that they and Dr. 
Weiss are not subjective at the same points or in the same way. 
Dr. Weiss is subjective in his choice of readings; the followers 
of Dr. Hort are subjective in the choice of method, and in their 
selection of the Neutral text as preferable to the Western. 

The fact that both schools of criticism think that they are 
guided by scientific principles does not exclude the fact that they 
are subjective, even if scientific. If any one objects to this and 
says, “Above all things be not subjective,” I must beg to deny 
the validity of his command and to inquire where he can point to 
any scientific study at all, into which subjective considerations do 
not enter at some point. The only valid argument is to show 
that the subjective element in any piece of work is wrongly used. 

The Hortian school would no doubt say that the subjective 
element of Weiss's criticism is wrongly used, whereas the similar 
element in Dr. Hort’s is rightly used. There is some truth in 
this, but it is difficult not to think that the result of the fifteen 
years which have elapsed since the publication of Westcott and 
Hort has been steadily to show that the genealogical method 
only takes us to a point which falls short, some would say very 
short, of the “original Greek” of the gospels. 

It is really important, if we are to make any serious progress 
in textual criticism, to recognize that subjective considerations 
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must be used, and to inquire at what point their special intro¬ 
duction is legitimate. It seems to me that this point is reached 
when all the important evidence is placed before the critic. Dr. 
Weiss has acted as if he thought that the important evidence was 
all to be found in Greek manuscripts, and therefore introduces his 
subjective criticism when he has considered the text of these, 
passing over the versions. I have already given one example of 
the way in which he passes over the omissions (or non-interpo¬ 
lations, as at least some of them probably are) in the Old 
Syriac. Let me give two more striking instances of his neglect 
of the versions. 

1. In Matt, i: 16, it is well known that the following series of 
variants are found in that passage: 

( a ) “Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus,” etc. Syr. Sin. 

(£) “Joseph, to whom being betrothed Mary the Virgin begat 
Jesus,” etc. Lott., and some minuscules. 

(c) “Joseph, the husband of Mary, from whom was born 
Jesus,” etc. Gk. 

To these we ought perhaps to add the reading, “Joseph begat 
Jesus,” etc., which is found in Timothy and Aquila , recently 
edited by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 

Dr. Weiss simply follows the Greek manuscripts, and gives no 
hint that other readings exist which are strongly supported both 
by external evidence and probability. 

2. In Matt. 27:17 the Sinaitic Syriac, many Fathers, and 
some minuscules support the reading Jesus Barabbas. It is easy 
to explain the omission of this reading from religious sentiment, 
but difficult to see any reason why it should have been invented,* 
yet Dr. Weiss passes it over without any notice, because it is not 
found in the great uncials. 

Is Dr. Weiss right in thus relegating the versions to a second¬ 
ary position and ignoring readings which are not found in the 
Greek manuscripts? I think not, and believe that this is the 
really weak point and incurable defect in Dr. Weiss’s method. 

If we follow up the main lines of the spread of Christianity 

a The pal geographical reason sometimes given is surely insufficient. 
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over the world and see what early evidence we can gain as to the 
types of text of the gospels which were current at the earliest 
known time, what results do we reach ? Something like this: 

1. In Edessa the earliest text of the gospels, putting aside the 
Diatessaron, was that of the Old Syriac, which was replaced by 
Rabbula’s version, the Peshitto, not long after the beginning of 
the fifth century. This text is represented by the Sinaitic and 
Curetonian codices, and the quotations in Aphraates and Ephraim ; 
perhaps the Sinaitic codex is the best of these. 

2. In Alexandria we have the quotations of Clement and also 
probably the text of the type of SB. As I have said in the 
American Journal of Theology for January, 1902, it is very 
doubtful whether SB do not represent a recension of the older 
text found in Clement’s quotations; but for the moment let us 
suppose that SB have an equal claim to represent the oldest 
known text in Alexandria. 

3. In Carthage we have Cyprian’s Testimonia and Cod. k 9 
even if we take no account of Tertullian’s quotations. 

4. From Rome I do not know that we get any quotations 
long enough to be of decisive value much before Novatian, who 
seems to have had a text of the type known as European Latin. 

5. In the West the quotations of Irenaeus are the earliest evi¬ 
dence. 

These are the chief sources of evidence for the text at an 
early time. It is to these, and not any criticism of Greek manu¬ 
scripts alone, that we must look for light. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that here we have a field for 
research which has so recently been opened up that it did not 
exist in a practicable form in the time of Westcott and Hort. But 
it is surely true. Westcott and Hort knew practically nothing 
of the Old Syriac text; their knowledge of the Old Latin was 
very restricted; the quotations of Clement had not been prop¬ 
erly edited. We have got all these advantages, and therefore 
there is no excuse for us if we continue to talk of versions and 
Fathers as secondary evidence. Except on small points of order 
and sometimes on questions of wording, the evidence of a ver¬ 
sion as such is worth as much as a Greek manuscript and the 
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texts of Cyprian, of Clement, of the Old Latin, to say nothing of 
the Old Syriac, are far older than any known Greek manu¬ 
scripts. 

May I suggest that the time has come for a new kind of edi¬ 
tion of the text of the gospels? It is not probable that we 
shall ever do very much if we content ourselves with publishing 
texts, of which, as is the case with Dr. Weiss’s edition, the chief 
value is that they represent the opinions of a great scholar. 
What is needed is an edition in which the oldest forms of the 
text in different localities are arranged in parallel columns, each 
column having its own apparatus criticus . Such an edition would 
have the Old Syriac, Old Latin, and the Alexandrian texts 
arranged side by side, and perhaps the Latin and Syriac would 
be retranslated into Greek. The number of columns would vary 
in different places, and the details would not be easy to arrange, 
yet I do not see any insuperable difficulty. 

Let me take, as a short example of the appearance which such 
an edition would present, giving those early authorities which are 
easily accessible, the text of Luke 14:20: 

Latt. Syrr. Clement. SB. 


yvpauca tyrjfM 
k * [8^ D] 
od Stvafjuu 
fkOtiw 


yvwaiKa tyrjfM 
oti Mrafiau 


yvwcutca lyrifM 
did roOro 
oti dtfrapai 
fKdtur 


yvrauca tyrip* 
koI did roOro 
0 1 Mwafiou 
t\ 0 *Tw 


The question here is the variation in the second line. I sug¬ 
gest that with such statement of the evidence no scholar would 
do as Dr. Weiss has done—follow SB and quote in support 
Luke 11:19, &A tovto tcpiral k . r. X., as a passage which illus¬ 
trates the 11 Lucanity ” of 8i(t tovto , because he would see at once 
(I) that this passage, which has no /cal, supports the reading of 
Clement of Alexandria and not the reading of SB, so that Dr. 
Weiss has summoned a Balaam to his help in Luke 11:19, which 
has blessed Clement’s text and cursed that of SB; (2) that the 
text of SB seems to be a conflation of the Latin text and Clem¬ 
ent’s text; (3) that, on the whole, the reading of the Old Syriac 
gives a vigorous text which is intrinsically probable, and is likely 
to have given rise to the two efforts to soften and polish it 
which are found in the Latin and Clement. 
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This example shows the way in which such an edition would 
bring out clearly the fact that, if we trace back the text of the 
gospels to the earliest times, we do not find one or even two types, 
but several which seem to have obtained in various localities. It 
is when these various types have been set out that we need the 
subjective criticism of a scholar like Weiss. It is not enough 
that he should give us his judgment on the various readings which 
are found in Greek manuscripts; we want to know what he says 
of the other variants which are not found in the extant Greek 
manuscripts, but are shown to have existed in early time by the 
testimony of versions and Fathers. 

It is possible that subjective criticism used in this way, when 
the evidence is properly presented, may tell us more or less clearly 
what was the “earliest text” of the gospels. 

At the same time there is a fundamental point which is, I fear, 
sometimes overlooked. We still continue to talk of the “true” 
text or the “original” text, in the same way that our ancestors 
talked when they believed that the gospels were written in their 
present form by the writers whose names they bear. In other 
words, we still talk about the text as though the synoptic problem 
had not been discovered. But in reality the synoptic problem 
has profoundly altered the conditions of the textual question. 
Unless I am deceived, the line which is drawn between the last 
redactors, with whom the higher critics deal, and the early glos¬ 
sators, with whom the textualists deal, is an entirely artificial 
one. There is no difference in kind between the work of the last 
redactors—such, for instance, as the men who added Kafiapl^tov 
irdvra rh fipApara in Mark — and the work of the man who added 
the doxology to the Lord's Prayer in Matthew. The work of 
redactors, who added a little here, and modified a little there, 
went on for a long time, and in many places, the result being that 
the ultimately received text in one part of the world differed from 
that in another. 

Therefore we can really only treat the text of the gospels in 
two ways. We can restore with considerable and quite sufficient 
accuracy the text of various churches in the form into which it 
ultimately was crystallized. The differences between these vari- 
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ous ecclesiastical texts is of the utmost importance in tracing the 
varied development of thought, because in the earliest time the 
thought of the local church probably modified the local text, and 
in later times the local text modified the thought of the local 
church. Or, if we do not simply reconstruct local texts, we can 
try to find out the various documents which lie behind our present 
gospels. In each case there is something tangible to do; but to 
attempt the reconstruction of a text which is neither the text of 
a definite locality nor the text of one of the original documents, 
is to attempt to produce something half-way between solution 
and crystallization. It probably cannot be done, and it probably 
is not worth doing. 

The gospels consist of various documents which once had a 
separate existence. These have been welded together by a long 
process of redaction, in different localities in somewhat different 
ways. We possess, more or less, the results of this process. We 
ought to try and reconstitute (i) the original documents, (2) the 
methods of the welding process which they underwent, (3) the 
resultant documents. But to endeavor to select any particular 
point in (2) as of special value is to attempt to represent what 
was transitory as though it were permanent. 

Of course, in order to reconstruct the original documents we 
must try to scrape off, as it were, the various layers of the work 
of the redactors, but this is a process which ought not to be 
stopped in the middle; we cannot stop at any particular point, 
and say this is the true text, or the original Greek, until we have 
reached the original documents. We may perhaps never reach 
them, but that is no excuse for pretending that we have. 

I fear that in making these last remarks I have wandered 
somewhat away from Dr. Weiss's text. I must ask to be for¬ 
given on the ground that I have not tried so much to write a 
formal review of this important book as to put down some of the 
thoughts which have been raised in the mind of a textualist by 
studying the text of the exegete. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

By Charles Gray Shaw, 

New York University. 

To be consistent, a theory of religion must regard its subject 
as an independent one. Such independence, in the way of 
treatment, applies to the scientific interpretation of religious 
phenomena, as well as to the philosophic development of this 
form of human culture. Religion is a self-centered fact, capable 
of its own style of discussion. On this account the philosophy 
of religion must proceed from a distinctly religious conscious¬ 
ness, alike individual and social; similarly, it must be worked 
out in accordance with a characteristic method of speculation. 
Religion has its own province, within which it must be discussed. 
And it is just this truth which lies at the foundation of the phil¬ 
osophy of religion; to exist at all, it must treat its subject- 
matter independently. Positive religion arises as a definite 
form of social life; though it may affiliate with science, art, and 
politics, its own nature still persists. In a characteristic man¬ 
ner, religious concepts and judgments are developed and in 
independence of other forms of reasoning. One among various 
philosophical sciences, religion is ever seen to be independent. 

But this very independence of religion only results in making 
it assume an equally characteristic relation to other forms of 
human life and thought. All have their center in the soul. And 
religion cannot live unless it interact with such other phases of 
spiritual life as morality, beauty, and truth. In this way it 
comes about that a complete view of religion includes a com¬ 
parison with these other departments of human life. The actual 
career of religion affirms this as a fact. The philosophy of religion 
shows why it must be so. In the particular case of ethics, the 
connection is vital as it is important to determine. We feel 
instinctively that religion, whatever else it may turn out to be, 
must be essentially moral. The presence of the aesthetical is 
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to be desired; the connection of religion with knowledge is 
almost indispensable ; but it is imperative that religion be ethical. 
What is the basis of this feeling ? What is the ground of this 
connection ? We may, indeed, show that history has set up a 
substantial bond between these two phases of spiritual life; but 
this union may appear to be, after all, only a circumstantial 
one, having nothing rational or necessary about it. Our present 
line of inquiry is thus to find out what is the essential difference 
between the ethical and the religious. Then the real point of 
contact may more readily be found. 

The discussion of this twofold problem must do justice to 
the various phases of the subject. First of all it must be shown 
where the essential form of religion differs from that of ethics. 
In this way a clear distinction between the two sciences is made 
possible, and that in a manner which is just to each. When 
once this distinction has been pointed out, the problem of con¬ 
necting the two is more readily apprehended. Secondly, an 
examination of the conditions of positive religion will show that 
there is an actual connection between human worship and human 
conduct. The extent and substantial character of this relation 
must then be fully examined. Here the real problem arises. 
Distinct phases of human speculation evince an association 
which may turn out to be only circumstantial and contingent. 
Then, in the third place, it must be asked: How may the union 
of religion and morality be effected ? Why must religion be 
essentially moral, in order to carry out what it claims to be and 
do ? Such a question can be answered only when these two dis¬ 
tinct provinces are related philosophically. Trespass and incur¬ 
sion will then give way to an amicable and satisfactory settlement 
of the claims of two adjacent fields. How shall this be done, 
unless there be found some common concept which shall over¬ 
come the breach between these forms of culture ? 

I. 

i. At once the nature of ethics may be seen when it is sur¬ 
veyed psychologically. Between consciousness and conscience 
there is a manifest analogy. Both are subjective, and yet they 
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possess the universality which comes from their being part and 
parcel of human nature. The ethical consciousness of mankind 
is by no means the constant element that is found in the psy¬ 
chological consciousness; for the latter depends not upon cus¬ 
tom or opinion, but is rooted in the physiological structure of 
the human species. The analogy is thus not a perfect one ; yet 
ethics possesses in general a psychological nature. Not only in 
the “idio-psychological ethics” of one like Martineau, but in 
general, morality may be said to consist of a content whose 
nature is studied in the light of introspection. Thus it is asked: 
“What is the nature of conscience?” “What is happiness?” 
“Does benevolence exist in the human heart?” To answer 
such questions appeal can be made only to consciousness. In 
somewhat the same way, religion depends upon the ethical con¬ 
sciousness ; this is the final appeal. The ethical, with all its 
variations of code and maxim, represents a uniformity unknown 
to worship. Forms of faith are manifest, variegated, and hetero¬ 
geneous. It is the tendency of religion to differentiate. This is 
witnessed in the whole field of ethnic religion, as well as in the 
denominational variations of Christianity. In comparison with 
the homogeneous nature of the ethical consciousness, religion 
reveals a rich differentiation of living faiths. 

The ethical may further be expressed by a series of definite 
concepts which could in no wise apply to religion. Here, the 
analogy between logic and ethics becomes patent. Each is a 
normative science, supreme in its own field. The validity of 
thought in general, or in the particular field of religious specula¬ 
tion, is to be found in logic with its concepts and judgments. 
In the same manner, the standards of religion must finally be 
brought under the surveillance of ethics; here the sanction is to 
be found. Whether ethical judgments are a priori , or depend 
upon experience with pleasure and pain, is a question whose 
solution depends upon the interpretation of this or that theory. 
The ethical principle is present and assumes its place as supreme 
in the conduct of life, as logic is ultimate in thought. But just 
this position prescribes a peculiar limitation to the ethical; for, 
being formal and regulative, it does not correspond to any phase 
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of reality. Life, action, and progress come from some other 
source. Ethics may arouse conscience, and pass judgment upon 
actions which have been done; but the spring of action is not to 
be found in morality itself. We do not think for the sake of 
being logical; nor do we act for the sake of being ethical. All 
this would be scholastic and perfunctory. Ethics is thus 
normative and suggestive in its nature; we are to understand it 
as a “ method.” To fill it out and make it a living process, 
recourse must be had to that which is real and constructive. All 
this may be found in the religious experience of mankind; there, 
though it may have been blind, a living fact has developed. 

In addition to this, the ethical is a theory, being the product 
of the practical reason. Hereby it assumes its own peculiar 
character, just as it wields a sway over the subject of religion. 
The theoretical nature of ethics makes the latter what it is des¬ 
tined to be, just as it constitutes its relation to religion. 
Psychological considerations tend to show wherein the essence of 
religion consists. Logic points out the truth of religion and the 
validity of a religious form of speculation. It remains for eth¬ 
ics to investigate the value of religion for human life. When 
fragments of human faith, which may appear in the form of 
primitive religion, are encountered, there can be no doubt that 
the ethical quality of these is a matter of question. An immoral 
cult may exist. But what of universal religion, which repre¬ 
sents the best we know of the religious consciousness? The 
practical power and the logical consistency of such a religion as 
Christianity cannot be set aside; nor may we speak carelessly of 
the value of religion in this universal and spiritual form. Yet 
the question remains, and it can be answered only by appealing 
to ethical principles. Though ethics may lack in executive 
power, it makes up for this in judicial authority. To such, all 
phases of religion are amenable; and this is because ethics is the 
theory of life. The limits of its nature may be indicated by 
terms whose significance we have thus analyzed: subjective, for¬ 
mal, theoretical. 

2. Religion, as a form of philosophy which is distinct from 
ethics, is historical or it is nothing. To religion, in distinction 
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from ethics, there belongs a definite and positive form which is 
due to various ethnic faiths. It is just this positive form which 
is wanting in ethics; for it has never had a history. Moral cus¬ 
toms may vary and expand; ethical ideas may assume different 
degrees of clearness and scientific cogency; but the constructive 
development which is found in religion is never encountered. 
Religion, which is social and historical, has no general form 
which may exist apart from different cults. Where religion per 
se may be a useful idea for philosophy, it is only as an abstrac¬ 
tion that it may be treated. For this reason, all attempts to 
deduce a so-called M natural religion,” independent of, yet com¬ 
mon to, all forms of positive religion, can end only in words. 
Natural religion is a pure nihil . The philosophy of religion, 
assuming the religious sentiment as a general characteristic of 
human life, does not commit the error of regarding this idea of 
religion as a reality. It rather finds the actual life of religion to 
consist in various forms of living faith, and these appear, not as 
purely subjective principles, but as historical realities. True or 
false, good or bad, religion exists in itself and has behind it a 
history, which shows what its actual career has been. 

The essentially positive form, which religion likewise evinces, 
shows how realistic the latter’s nature is and must be. Being 
positive, religion is highly differentiated; and, in the midst of a 
manifold array of phenomena, the unity of the religious concept 
may be lost to view. So distinct is the emphasis laid upon the 
particular, that no such thing as religion in general is conceived 
of as existing. Where the age of 44 Enlightenment ” sought this 
in a rational deduction from the static conception of nature, the 
nineteenth century has pursued somewhat the same method in 
dealing with the various phenomena of an evolving religion of 
nature. The method may be different, but the error is the same. 
The consensus gentium , applied with the hope of verifying a 
rationalistic conception of religion, is just as vain as the gener¬ 
alization now being put forth by the science of 44 comparative 
religion.” The moment that the idea of religion in general is 
applied to the features of all cults taken together, the glory of 
the religious sentiment has departed. Religion, as such, is not 
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to be found by the aid of a logical concept or an empirical gen¬ 
eralization. But universal religion is recognized by science as 
constituting a definite type of worship; call it Buddhism or 
Christianity. Such universal religion fulfils the demands of the 
logical concept, while it also represents an actual phase of posi¬ 
tive religion. To exist, religion must be positive and character¬ 
istic. 

With its painful adherence to the historical and positive, 
religion assumes a form which is essentially pessimistic. This is 
to be expected. And here again religion is clearly distinguished 
from morality, which by its very nature is optimistic and ideal¬ 
istic. In religion, pessimism assumes both the eudaemonistic 
and ethical forms; but the latter is perhaps the more essential. 
Human life is touched with sorrow, and not unmingled with sin; 
these two facts are brought out by religion. In Buddhism and 
Christianity they stand out in somewhat clearer relief than in 
other cults, like Judaism and Zoroastrianism, which dwell upon 
the serious condition of human life. We cannot admit that 
Nietzsche is right when he says that Christianity has created the 
“worm of sin” and “states of distress,” in order that it may live 
by them. Yet it cannot be denied that it has been the result of 
religion to set up the conception of evil in opposition to the 
good. This is due to the fact that religion abides by what is 
given in history, rather than that it contents itself with the 
purely ideal. Positivism results in pessimism; the actual is 
desired, however gloomy it may appear. The aim of religion is 
not merely to set up standards of truth, goodness, and happi¬ 
ness, but to make all these real facts of human life. Religion 
illumines the dark, elevates the base, and gives beauty for ashes. 
Buddhism, which has desperately grappled with this problem, 
gives a purely negative solution of it. Deny, annihilate, forget; 
then, peace shall come ! Christianity is not satisfied with nega¬ 
tion. It denies the worldly, the bodily, and the immediate, only 
to reach out after the spiritual and ultimate. But in no case does 
religion, when its faith becomes at all penetrating, relapse into a 
condition of easy-going natural existence. 

But the positive and pessimistic does not prevent the incom- 
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ing of a very different ideal—that of eudaemonism. The natural 
condition of the human spirit is wretched and unworthy; but 
religion provides a scene of things where these elements are dis¬ 
placed by what is satisfying and meritorious. It must never be 
forgotten that religion is a living fact; being such, it is of neces¬ 
sity grim and severe. In all this, however, the religious instinct 
does not lie dormant; nor does it merely react, in a mechanical 
way, upon the given circumstances of the world. Religion 
presses onward to some better condition of life, found upon a 
higher plane of existence. This is a state of blessedness; it is 
attained by religion only after a conflict. Religion is thus des¬ 
tined to work out something as a result; living and historical as 
it is, it must develop and then achieve some definite purpose. 
In so doing religion is far removed from any ethical system 
which, if it be intuitional, cannot consistently have regard for 
the results of morality; or which, in the hedonist form, cannot 
construe these results as anything more than some immediate 
and earthly advantage. The completion of the religious problem 
consists in the real passage from woe to weal, from the lower to 
the higher. If, in the judgment of religion, all is here in vain, 
there is another scene of things where positive gain may be 
found. In all this the religious consciousness feels that a gift is 
being bestowed upon it; true, it may strive, and it does this; 
but from above the power of man and from beyond his ken come 
the visions and the benefits. 

When religion is thus compared with morality, it turns out to 
be at once infra and supra ethical. All this is due to the fact 
that religion takes as its point of departure human life; for this . 
it provides a goal. Without such a destiny in sight, religion 
cannot exist; provided with it, faith passes on, far beyond the 
realm of morality. Where ethics attempts to supply an object 
for man’s activity this end is either purely subjective or nar¬ 
rowly objective in its nature. Duty done gives personal satis¬ 
faction ; benevolence exercised contributes to human happiness. 
But from either point of view, nothing more than some imme¬ 
diate object is presented; and thus great achievement is made 
impossible. When it is once clearly seen and appreciated that 
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ethics is subjective and normative, while religion is historical and 
positive, the distinction between them may be made. In the 
light of this distinction, religion is seen to be positive and pessi¬ 
mistic and, at the same time, eudaemonistic and teleological. 
These characterizations are native to religion, as they are alien to 
ethics. As forms of speculation they may thus be separated; 
but how far may this be carried on? When we compare religion 
and rights, it seems as though there were no connection at all 
between them. Since the publication of Spinoza’s Tractates 
thfologico-politicus , religion has never been the ruler of human 
rights; nor has political power been able to domineer over indi¬ 
vidual belief. But the case of religion and morality is by no 
means parallel; for we feel that, in spite of all formal distinc¬ 
tions, the two must co-exist and interact. Logical separation 
does not exclude some form of active connection. 

II. 

I. The actual connection of religion with morality is to be 
found in the former's history. Worship, in the various stages of 
its development, evinces an ever-increasing inclination toward 
the ethical; while universal religion, in the particular form of 
Christianity, has elaborated a distinct conception of righteous¬ 
ness. In the complete history of religion, wide differences may 
be noted. It is not impossible to indicate cults which are 
capable of the immoral, and that under religious sanction. On 
the other hand, certain forms of ethnic faith have so thoroughly 
entertained the idea of morality as to exclude that transcendental 
element which belongs to worship. Such is the case with Con¬ 
fucianism. But these extremes do not represent an “either— 
or” as though religion were called upon to decide either for or 
against morality. The more satisfactory view represents religion 
and morality as developing side by side, each aiding the other. 
A naive form of religion naturally entails primitive conceptions 
of the world and human life. God is represented as being an 
arbitrary being; to please him, various nonessential acts of devo¬ 
tion—offering, sacrifice, and the like—must be performed. 
When a higher stage of worship is reached, as in rational religion, 
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ideas and duties are more perfectly represented. God is not 
arbitrary, but he is sovereign. His will is law. A higher type 
of morality now enters in; it is obedience. In the fulfilment of 
it conduct has its point of departure in national life. But a new 
view of God and a third stage of religion enter in to present new 
duties. God is one; he is spirit, infinite and eternal. The soul 
is self-centered, and has more value than all the sum of the 
world. To such ideas the soul responds. Man must love God 
with a whole heart; his brother he must love as his own soul. 
In this larger view the folk-morality of the tribe, as well as the 
legal ethics of the national code, are lost sight of. With uni¬ 
versal religion the ethical life has begun. This is not to affirm 
that religion has been the source of morality, or vice versa; it is 
rather to demonstrate that imperfect morality and undeveloped 
worship go hand in hand. The chief point of interest consists 
in the observation that such a religion as Christianity has had 
the fate to create a definite type of morality. 

By observing the correlated development of religion and 
morality, this peculiar fact will appear, that, when religion becomes 
spiritual and universal, morality finds its own independence, and 
that for the first time. So long as religion remains upon the 
plane of the national and ethnic, morality can be viewed only in 
an imperfect and unworthy manner. Socrates and Christ are 
esteemed as teachers who have made possible, for the occidental 
world, a pure ethics and a spiritual religion; and in various ways 
the parallel between these souls may be instituted. The final 
testimony, however, can only reveal the infinite difference between 
them. The distinction between morality and religion appears 
more clearly when we survey it in this definite personal manner. 
Socrates created an intrinsic ethics ; Christ revealed spiritual reli¬ 
gion. By the world each was rejected and condemned. The 
four centuries before Christ, in which the Socratic ethics flour¬ 
ished, were indeed significant for western morality. Yet it was 
in Christianity that we first found our true ethical and religious 
views; in each we are Christian. From Christ ethics thus received 
among other things the following ideas : the distinction between 
good and bad; the difference between inner and outer; the sense 
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of obligation to do right, and the value of this performance. 
Now, Socrates felt none of these things. His reference to the 
soul was only an intellectual one, while his adherence to virtue 
was only eudaemonistic. Hence, our thought today, dealing with 
duty and right, benevolence and value, returns, not to Socrates, 
but to Christ as its true source. 

The veritable founder of ethics, Christ, was likewise the creator 
of spiritual, universal religion. His twofold position thus be¬ 
comes intensely significant for our problem. Spiritual religion 
brings with it pure morality; this it emancipates. Was this 
brought about by means of a smooth evolution ? The facts of 
history seem hardly to warrant such an assumption. Christianity, 
in enlarging the world and expanding the soul, made the moral 
life over anew. Christ's teaching effected a complete transvalu¬ 
ation ; geocentrism in ethics, narrow, limited, and immediate as 
it had been, became heliocentrism. The Founder of Christianity 
was not breaking away from the ethical, but only from what he 
considered a false view of conduct. His soul was inspired by 
the idea of creating such a view of the religious life that it might 
content the profoundest aspirations of humanity and, at the same 
time, assume a divine character. In effecting this, he produced 
an ethical doctrine which was in every sense philosophical. By 
citing this case of universal religion in the person of its founder, 
we may see how similar are the paths of worship and of conduct. 

2. But there is perhaps a more fundamental connection in the 
soul of man between the two series which are parallel in the his¬ 
tory of the race. Association in thought and parallelism in 
history are not the most substantial vinculum between worship 
and duty, and, in the presence of such a sharp distinction as may 
be made between them, something more satisfactory must be 
found. For, the history of humanity has associated religion with 
other phases of man’s life, and the case of ethics may be only one 
of such instances. But here it may be said that religion has 
elaborated a distinct type of life-conduct, which possesses a char¬ 
acter at once ethical and religious; this fusion has assumed various 
names, as holiness and righteousness; and these all manifest the 
definitely ethical character of religion. And such conceptions 
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as these are to be expected in the field of religion. Man is moved 
by a peculiar yearning after that which is not of this world; dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present unworthy condition of his existence 
leads him to hope for that which is more satisfactory and substan¬ 
tial. But how shall man attain unto this, without something 
like an ethical performance ? To turn away from immediate 
existence in the world, and to reach out after an eternal life, is 
no physical act on the part of the body, or purely psychological 
deed performed by the mind. This fundamental religious per¬ 
formance is throughout ethical. The world is denied, because 
conscience judges it to be unworthy; the other world is affirmed 
in response to a desire which would be inconceivable if it were 
not expressed by a moral being. Religion is an act of the soul; as 
such it is performed after the manner of ethics. And from still an¬ 
other point of view may this essentially ethical moment in religion 
be expressed. Religion brings with it a certain benefit conceived 
of as coming from some supra-mundane source; in this sense, 
eternal life is styled 44 the gift of God.” What is the result of 
this ? Man feels within him a certain sense of gratitude, and he 
is led to ask : 44 What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits ?” Where religion rises above naturalism and nationalism 
it proclaims that genuine gratitude is expressible, not in offering 
or sacrifice, but in contrition and righteousness. Privileges imply 
duties; by righteousness man may hope to please God. This 
attempt is successful only as it is saturated with the ethical. 

In the religious consciousness, conduct is represented as being 
at once specific in its nature, sacred in its character, and serious 
in its final significance. Piety, as this sentiment may be called, 
has its point of departure in a divine order of things. Not as 
determined by the state or by society, nor by the individual act¬ 
ing in response to motives of desire and duty, but from another 
point of view must the religious life be determined. Religion is 
a life, rather than a course of conduct. Centered in man's very 
nature, it manifests a peculiar tendency; it is looked upon as 
making its subject acceptable to a Divine Being. Christ, as the 
true type of this life, was spoken of as one who was in favor with 
man; he was also said to be well-pleasing unto God. The rela- 
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tion to the divine order implies a peculiar obligation; man feels 
that “ he ought to obey God rather than men” And thus a pecu¬ 
liar dualism may be set up in the soul; where common duty to 
man opposes itself to this higher sense of obligation. In litera¬ 
ture, profane as well as sacred, this appears. Take, for example, 
the four lines from Racine's drama Athalie (61-4) which so 
appealed to Boileau that he spoke of them as possessing all the 
attributes of the sublime. They are the words of Jehoida : 

Celui qui met un frein k la fureur des flots 

Sait aussi des m&hants arrSter les complots. 

Soumis avec respect k sa volontl sainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d'autre crainte. 

It is the last one of these lines which brings out that signifi¬ 
cance of religion which we are examining; and it was such a 
sentiment as this which so appealed to Bismarck that he spoke 
of the Germans as those who fear God, but fear no one else. To 
fear God does not imply the fear of man; indeed, this attitude 
of mind may make one all the more resolute. This is due to the 
specific nature of righteousness, and, hereby, the contrite soul is 
led to confess: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight.” 

Religious morality likewise points out the sacred character of 
the ethical. Ordinarily, conduct may be judged as being right; 
or it may be appreciated by society as being helpful; may it also 
be said to possess sanctity? Religious conduct assumes just this 
character; for it aims to unite man with God. As a result, the 
moral law no longer assumes the unattractive character of rigor- 
istic, blind duty; nor does it appear in the secular form of utility 
and social service. The law is loved, because it is of God. To 
the subject righteous judgments seem more valuable than gold; 
more pleasant than is honey to the lips. In such a law man 
may delight. At the same time, God is represented as being 
pleased with man’s actions; at least, this'is the ideal goal 
which is presented to the heart of the religious subject. Where 
conduct arouses the interest of man, to whom it appeals as being 
the highest and best; where it seems pleasing unto God himself, 
it is far removed from the ordinary thought of morality. 
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When thus viewed, religious conduct presents a serious prob¬ 
lem ; its specific nature and sacred character conspire to make 
the accomplishment of it a task to which man’s powers are 
unequal. Without dwelling directly upon the pessimistic atti¬ 
tude which religion seems to assume toward human life, it can 
be seen that the effort which religious activity may make is 
insufficient to work out that which righteousness demands. 
Conduct of life is not merely normal desire or imperative duty; it 
is man’s destiny. For this reason, the philosophy of religion can 
only look with distrust upon any system which, like the ethical 
scheme, works out its method with such ease and complacency. 
Where thought was ruled by such a method as that of the 
ancient formalism, this nearsighted view may be understood; 
but modern dynamic conceptions, which represent life as a 
matter of conflict, can hardly be justified in making of human 
existence a matter of optimistic regard. The religious life, alive 
to its true goal, and painfully aware of its actual condition, 
demands redemption from the world. To make this possible, 
appeal must be made to some new source of life; this is found 
in God. If human activity is to be interpreted in the light of 
the divine; if human character, to be what it ought to be, must 
please God, then, the problem becomes so serious that God him¬ 
self must aid man in solving it. 

III. 

Distinct as concepts, yet parallel in their actual career, reli¬ 
gion and morality must finally be conceived of as evincing some 
relation more satisfactory than either of these. The interrela¬ 
tion of the forms of spiritual life composes a problem as distinct 
as that of mental-bodily interaction. Thus far, in our discussion, 
the case of the religious and moral stands in abeyance. Logic 
demands the separation of them ; but in life they are not divided. 
To overcome the difficulty which is here presented, some new 
view of both religion and morality is made necessary. What is 
demanded is a concept common to each. This may, perhaps, 
be found in connection with the idea of “love” or that of 
“blessedness;” for, these are pre-eminent in religious as well as 
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in ethical speculation. But these conceptions do not seem to 
serve the peculiar need of a substantial bond between worship 
and duty. Love may be toward God as well as toward man; 
blessedness may start with the dutiful only to end in the wor¬ 
shipful. Thus the two sides of the problem may be presented, 
but it is not thereby solved. 

Perhaps the breach between the ethical-rigorous and the 
religious-eudaemonistic may be more clearly set in relief by 
citing the example of a single system: that of Samuel Clarke. 
Saturated with the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and 
domineered by the philosophy of Spinoza, Clarke was imbued 
with the idea of “ eternity.” This appears again and again in his 
ethical and theological writings. Moral relations are based upon 
the “eternal differences of things,” which are prefigured in 
mathematical truths. As a result, it is as illogical to say that 
justice is not a virtue as it would be to say that twice two are 
not equal to four. Virtue is thus to be chosen for its own sake; 
to do wrong is as absurd as to claim that twice two may equal 
five. In this way morality is sanctioned. But suppose that the 
adherence to virtue causes loss on the part of the ethical sub¬ 
ject? To this practical application of the problem Clarke 
replies by saying: “ It is not reasonable that men, by adhering 
to virtue, should part with their lives if thereby they eternally 
deprive themselves of all possibility of receiving any advantage 
from that adherence.” Reason, working sub specie aetemitatis , 
passes from rigorism to eudaemonism. But the advantage is no 
slight or immediate result appreciated in the form of pleasure. 
It is an everlasting gain and, being such, it forms a parallel to 
Clarke’s thought of the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong. Appeal is thus made to religion, but not in opposition 
to morality. That which is right eternally contributes to an 
eternal advantage. 

It is the privilege of religion to indicate the true service of 
morality. Whatever may be the proper explanation of the 
moral life, or however the development of this is to be carried 
out, there yet remains the question as to the worth of this life: 
What is the final ground for doing right? To answer this ques- 
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tion, appeal is made to religion. Conduct becomes the means 
to a higher end. Religion is primarily concerned with man's 
salvation from the world, and the redemption of his earthly life; 
when the soul denies the world, it affirms itself in its own true 
existence. But, to accomplish this peculiar task of religion, 
something more than mere power of effort or intensity of life is 
made necessary. The only true means is that of ethical force 
and character. To overcome the world, there is demanded an 
act of the moral will working in the interest of the good. Thus 
to turn away from the earthly life in nature, and to find the life 
of the soul in some higher realm, necessitates an ethical activity, 
without which religion is impossible. Where religion seeks 
to accomplish that which it was manifestly designed to do, 
morality has an essential part to play. 

Religion, then, points out the true value of morality; by 
coming in contact with it, ethical principle can only be the 
gainer. No harm can come to the idea of morality, when it is 
shown that it is of service in human life. Exercised in the 
interest of such a religious idea as the redemption of mankind, 
ethics assumes a superior character. No longer does the sense 
of right result in the mere feeling of self approbation ; no longer 
does morality assume the simple guise of a helpmate for society; 
but the ethical is raised and transfigured to the dignity of pro¬ 
viding for the soul a means of realizing its destiny. In this 
way the religious view of the service of morality shows wherein 
the latter’s true value consists. And it is just this idea of which 
ethics seems to stand in need. An intuitional view of morality, 
relying upon the purely formal considerations which it employs, 
does not and cannot regard that morality as bearing any fruit; 
while the hedonist method, which has always been opposed to 
this, can supply as the content of ethics only that which is 
immediate and unworthy. We still believe that morality is 
resultful and valuable; but our faith rests upon what is more 
than ethical; it is a hope, founded upon religious aspiration. 

It is for this reason that morality becomes a sacred consid¬ 
eration. Man sees that by righteousness he is exalted, while 
sin is forever invalid and in vain. Profound religious spirits 
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have at times been led to doubt this value which should attach 
itself to righteousness. Self-approbation may be present, and 
social merit bestowed; but something more than this is 
demanded. “Can a man be profitable unto God?” Where the 
good is realized, is it sufficient unto this end ? “ Is it pleasure 

to the Almighty that thou art righteous?” Here is a question 
the answering of which is by no means easy, yet there appears 
“the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous claim.” 
It appears in a more serious form when the soul, following the 
principle of righteousness, feels that after all it has been in vain. 
“Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands 
in innocency.” It is here that religion, which points out the 
vanity of evil, must step in to manifest the essential value of 
righteousness; yet not in this conception alone, but in the 
further idea of the conservation of value. Religion, which 
alone appreciates the intrinsic worth of morality, shows wherein 
the service of the latter consists. This is done by the aid of 
an idea well-known in universal religion: that of the religious 
world-order. The creation of such a conception is due to 
religion. Ethics may enjoin us to act that the maxim of your 
conduct is “fit to become a universal law;” it may speak of 
conscience as an ideal which, “had it strength and power, as it 
has right and authority, would absolutely govern the world.” 
But, to show that such a moral order exists, recourse must be 
had to religion. 

Finally, the religious character of morality appears even more 
definitely when the soul is related to the idea of God. Where 
religion regards righteousness as being well-pleasing to God, it 
must avoid doing it in a manner likely to suggest anything 
arbitrary in the divine will. If religion, with its idea of right¬ 
eousness, makes possible the realization of human destiny, it 
must not fail to construe this as of divine design. God is no 
longer to be surveyed as the leader, who makes a covenant 
with his tribe; nor yet as a sovereign, legislating for his peculiar 
people; he is rather to be looked upon as the life and spirit of 
the kingdom of righteousness in which religion lives and moves 
and has its being. Such a realm, wherein religious value is 
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conserved, is the common goal of God's sovereign power and 
man's free activity. Righteousness is not merely an ideal or a 
means of making this life bearable ; it is in itself real; and man, 
by following it, is not to be defeated or suffered to remain con¬ 
tent with temporary satisfaction. The soul of man attains to a 
blessedness which is not of morality, but which cannot exist 
apart from this. A man may be profitable even unto God; for 
it is pleasure to the Almighty that he is righteous. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MUSICIAN. 

By George Coleman Gow, 

Vassar College. 

We live at a time when all the arts are held in honor and 
cherished. Especially is this true of the art of music, which 
during the last hundred years has made such enormous strides 
in its development and in its hold on life as to justify the 
expression of Gevaert: “ Music, the art of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury.” Because of the widespread cultivation of this art, both 
professionally and otherwise, in this country, our churches fre¬ 
quently contain a large proportion of worshipers who are music¬ 
ally minded and musically trained. To this group of people we 
may apply the title “Christian Musicians,” understanding by it 
not merely such as earn their living wholly or in part by music, 
but in general those who are keenly alive to tonal values, are in 
love with certain manifestations of these values, and are trained 
to appreciate and produce them. These are the ones who will 
respond most readily to the appeal for better music in our 
churches, and, in fact, if in addition they are earnest Christians, 
they are the ones to whom we may look most hopefully for guid¬ 
ance in making the services the best possible outpouring of the 
spirit of worship. 

The Christian musician in studying the history of his art is 
impressed with the fact that, while music is practically universal 
and its origin dates back to the mythologies, it has always been 
associated with religion. Prayer and praise naturally tend to 
musical utterance. He recognizes that music is essentially the 
embodiment of an art impulse, that is, it is the assent of the soul 
to the call of beauty as it reveals itself in tone. He sees also 
that it is the expression of a social instinct, and is forced by this 
necessity to base itself upon time and rhythm, by which it may 
secure uniformity of utterance and extend its influence to all. 
He perceives that this beauty has been everywhere enlisted to 
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illuminate the profoundest feelings of man, feelings of awe and 
mystery, of joy and thanksgiving, of yearning and supplica¬ 
tion. Out of his appreciation of music he is, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to apprehend the nature of the entire public worship in 
which music plays so important a part. He finds that public 
worship as a whole is an art expression. It desires not simply 
to draw near to the divine, but to enter into a common bond 
of sympathy in thus drawing near. It provides itself with 
liturgies that shall not merely afford a vehicle for utterance, but 
which can glow at every moment with living conviction and 
spontaneous fervor. This is the test of beauty. For beauty 
is but a usage that has the sanction of enthusiasm. In this 
light it becomes apparent that the musical and the other parts 
of the service are not two arts working to a common end, but 
merely different phases of the same art. The whole service is 
constructed upon the one art of noble sound. For a very 
subtle, but absolutely vital, distinction must be drawn between 
speech in general and impressive speech. When one seeks 
to impress thought-values in speech, instantly the factor of 
tone assumes importance. One may read a newspaper and be 
utterly unconscious of the sound of the words, almost in fact of 
the words themselves, so far does the medium sink into the back¬ 
ground of the thought; but attempt to read a poem and the 
tone-values are essential. So, too, an effective delivery is an 
integral part of oratory. The memory of a preacher or teacher 
who has greatly impressed you will always include the tones of 
his voice. The problem of the service of worship, then, is one of 
tone from beginning to end; of tone, not for its own sake, but to 
convey and to stir the feelings belonging to the united worship 
of God. True it is that a minister may pray most earnestly and 
devoutly with a voice that would frighten a timid person, or a 
child who did not follow his meaning. Yet it is equally possible 
for great love and yearning to alter a voice ordinarily harsh until 
one is deeply stirred by the mere sound of a single word uttered 
by it. There is, then, a use of the human voice, whether in speak¬ 
ing or in singing, suitable for such emotions as the service of 
Worship demands. From the tonal side the art problem is to 
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find and apply from beginning to end the suitable uses. And 
the Christian musician will bring to this problem the reverence, 
the enthusiasm, and the art culture which must be united in order 
to obtain a solution that shall stand. 

Let me press this point a little more definitely. To the min¬ 
ister who professes that he does not know anything about music 
the musician rightly replies that he himself is much better fitted 
to plan the service than is the minister. 44 Through lack of train¬ 
ing, it may be,” says he, 44 you are not sensitive to my music, 
but I am sensitive to your speech . I know when the thought of a 
psalm has so dominated you that you read it with the reverence 
and fervor of a prophet, and it touches me. I know when an 
indifferent or careless mood permits you to read verse after 
verse with an utter lack of expression. I know when your ser¬ 
mon breathes conviction, and when not. And after I cease from 
the anthem or hymn in which prayer or praise has found a 
glorious voice, I demand a like fitness in the spirit with which 
your prayer or praise seeks its utterance. Perhaps you announce 
a hymn, and during the singing of it you obviously ignore its 
value as an outpouring of the soul to God, for you are not sen¬ 
sitive in that direction. But my sensitiveness musically makes 
me doubly responsive to your part of the service. If you object 
that musicians differ widely as to what is religious music, and 
hence cannot always be relied upon to make their portion of the 
service good, much less to guide the minister in his part, this 
objection may be urged equally against painters, sculptors — all 
artists. Yet it remains true that we look properly for guidance 
in art matters to those who by nature and training are sensitive 
to art-values. No single artist, no one musician, is infallible. 
But standards are raised and shifted by a law which is well 
recognized. So that the ignorant man is not often at a loss to 
know unto whom he shall betake himself for enlightenment.” 

The thesis of this article is, therefore, that public worship is 
an art function in regard to the formal treatment of which the 
Christian musician is peculiarly well equipped to judge. What 
may be the nature of that judgment a consideration of some of 
the practical details will make clear. In the opinions to be 
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expressed the writer at once and frankly refuses to speak ex 
cathedra . He only bespeaks the consideration due to one whose 
training and enthusiasm are both religious and musical, who 
would gladly be classed, if he may, among the Christian musi¬ 
cians. 

THE SERVICE PRELUDE. 

Should there be an organ introduction ? If the room itself 
is impressive, harmonious in color, and carpeted so as to deaden 
noise, the quiet gathering of people with no music whatever may 
well help one to lay aside previous thoughts and to be domi¬ 
nated by what is to come. If there is music, it should be most 
restful and unobtrusive. When well-known pieces are played, 
the association of ideas must be with things sacred. It will not 
do to have the mind carried away to the opera house, the 
theater, much more to the ball-room, by the subtle suggestive¬ 
ness of an organ voluntary drawn from any of these places. Yet 
thoughtless organists frequently make this very mistake. I am 
far from advocating the practice of improvising, although I fre¬ 
quently sin myself in that regard, as it so easily degenerates to 
aimless and repetitious wanderings. But organ books are readily 
obtainable filled with beautiful music of all grades of difficulty 
that may be played in a way not to obtrude upon even the 
watchful, musical mind, but to soothe and uplift it and prepare 
for the service proper. Is it of significance that we, in these 
days, often lose sight of the “house of God” idea, and substi¬ 
tute that of the “ meeting-house ” ? Not even the swinging inner 
doors are always effective to keep social greetings by the church- 
door committee, and the chat which their cordiality engenders, 
from drowning out the opening voluntary. It is certain that 
the reverent organist who realizes his sacred trust is at times 
hard pressed to prepare the minds of his congregation for the 
moment when they are to respond to the mood into which he 
should bring them. 

THE SERVICE. 

For the sake of convenience let us divide the factors of tone 
in the service into the voice of the minister, the voice of the 
trained singer or group of singers, the voice of the people, and 
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the voice of the instrument or group of instruments. When and 
how should each of these appear ? 

It is not my desire to advocate any particular order of ser¬ 
vice. In the churches with which I am familiar there are three 
good methods of beginning: one by the prayer of invocation, 
one by an anthem short or long, one by a congregational hymn. 
By each method the essential condition, a recognition of rever¬ 
ent unity of purpose, can be obtained. The voice of instru¬ 
ments would not be as satisfactory here, for although by sup¬ 
pressing the music until the body of worshipers is entirely 
assembled, or by supplementing the organ at this point with a 
solo instrument like the violin, it would be possible to gain the 
effect of beginning the service, the instruments alone cannot 
definitely commit the assembly to its holy purpose. One craves 
here an expression in the words of a prayer, of an anthem, of a 
hymn. 

The voice of the minister .—Suppose for purposes of discussion 
we adopt the prayer of invocation. The voice of the minister 
is to make itself heard in words of adoration and praise, spoken 
in behalf of the entire people. How often is that expression 
hampered by the unlovely, undignified use of tone-values! It 
is surprising to me that no more stress is laid upon the training 
of a minister’s voice as a musical instrument . With it he must 
lead his people hundreds of times in a year, and it should be 
resonant and pure and mellow, absolutely responsive to the 
thought to be expressed. Yet I have heard the invocation 
offered by men most earnest and consecrated who evidently had 
never been made sensitive to the significance of spoken tone and 
skilful in the use of it. It was my good fortune to attend a theo¬ 
logical seminary in which the opportunities for training of the 
voice were unusually fine. But even there I do not recall any 
such sentiment toward the matter as would cause a man to feel 
disgraced if he were graduated with a harsh, nasal, or throaty voice, 
or with uncouth habits of enunciation and accentuation. This lack 
of attention to the proper use of the speaking voice is, unfortu¬ 
nately, a fault of our whole educational system. Voice-training 
should begin in the home, and continue in the common school 
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and the college; and no young man or young woman should be 
graduated from a college who is unable to bring a cultivated 
vocal organ to the aid of his thought either in conversation 
or in public speaking. True, I remember that a Yale divinity 
professor is reputed to have said: 11 Flee elocution as you 
would the devil! ” And he has much right to his sentiment. 
For, with a few notable exceptions, teachers of elocution have 
made the fatal error of confusing ability to interpret thought 
with ability to express thought through the voice. They waste 
much time in compelling a student to adopt the inflections, 
emphasis and similar qualities with which they clothe their own 
interpretation of a sentence, instead of allowing him to retain 
his conception and assisting him to master the musical instru¬ 
ment that must serve as his vehicle of utterance. A person 
who thinks may usually be trusted to find an intelligible and 
forceful expression for his thought. But, however much he 
may long to give sonority and richness, a clear fulness or caress¬ 
ing tenderness, to his utterance, his desire is futile unless he has 
already in some way acquired the technique of tone-production; 
he squeaks and rasps, is husky or hollow as of old. There is no 
essential difference between an art use of tone in speaking and 
in singing. When we demand of musicians trained voices in 
the choir gallery, they may with propriety ask in return for 
trained voices in the pulpit. Fortunately, they have little fur¬ 
ther cause for complaint of the pulpit. The greater essentials 
of an art-product, sincerity and conviction, coupled with 
mastery of the thoughts to be expressed, are rarely lacking’ 
Phillips Brooks in his Yale Lectures has an interesting passage 
much to the purpose here. He says : 

There is a music of preaching. What the melody of a hymn is to its 

words that the eloquence of the preacher is to his truth.Words like 

notes or colors may lead from truth to duty, or they may stand helpless, 
leading from nothing to nothing. We are afraid of eloquence nowadays, 

and no doubt our fear of U has borne good fruit.It has gone out of 

favor in our colleges. It only lingers in our pulpits here and there. The 
fact that there is where it lingers makes us sometimes hope that there is 
where it shall be bora into new power. We wonder whether it may not be 
for the pulpit, having learned with all the other writing and speaking of the 
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age that the primary necessity of written or spoken words is clearness, then 
to assert that clearness is more, not less, clear for the warm glow of earnest 
feeling, and to give back to the best writing and speaking of the age to come 
a power of personal appeal and legitimate attractiveness in return for the 
necessity of careful thought and clear expression which no doubt the pulpit 
has learned from the best writing and speaking of this accurate but unin¬ 
spired age. 

The voice of the choir .—When we turn to the musical part of 
the service, to the voices of the musicians, it is easier to find 
technical training than sincerity, conviction, and intelligence. 
Yet no technical excellence whatever can make up for the 
alienation of the soul from the end and aim of all worship. 
Strange to say the entire service is often tainted with this deadly 
thing because one is not earnest enough to condemn it from the 
religious standpoint or enlightened enough to condemn it from 
the art standpoint. For in art nothing is so deadly as insin¬ 
cerity. An organist of long standing, a brilliant music critic, 
has been known to swear at his choir in the midst of service loud 
enough to be heard by minister and congregation, and to do it 
unrebuked. If he were to apply his own canons of criticism to 
his conduct, he would stand convicted of a sin against art, apart 
from the more serious evil. You may ask: 44 Must then none 
but church members praise God in his sanctuary ?” So long as 
each church demands of its members assent to its doctrines, 
this can hardly be required. But is it not reasonable to assert 
that only those who are Christian at heart should be leaders in 
Christian worship ? Whatever the ministers feel about it, I am 
convinced that Christian musicians both in the choirs and in the 
pews deplore deeply this ignoring of the moral issue. 

After conceding that sincerity is as vital for the singer as 
for the minister we are still confronted with a very difficult 
and subtle problem when we undertake to use trained voices 
in church. Beautiful singing either by voices in combination 
or in solo is delightful as pure music, quite apart from its 
use in worship. It is, therefore, extremely easy for the musical 
side to become so important in the eyes of both performers and 
listeners as to make the result practically a concert. It is such 
a view that might justify a minister in saying, 41 Let us resume 
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the worship of God,” after an anthem or sentence by the choir. 
Because of the paramount importance of the worshipful mood f 
sincerity and zeal can often atone for serious faultiness in execu¬ 
tion. One who has a good musical ear, who winces at discords, 
abhors singing out of tune, unlovely quality, reckless time, and 
such matters, may yet take great satisfaction in singing or play¬ 
ing with companions in worship who do all of these things con¬ 
stantly and flagrantly. We should have little sympathy for the 
hypersensitive souls whose musical creed is, “ Do nothing, lest 
you do something ill.” Yet the insistent law of every true life 
demands that no possible pains be spared to obtain all the finish 
and accurate adjustment of part to part, which make noble music 
fitly sung one of the rarest foretastes of heavenly delight. The 
safety in such effort is through inflexible fidelity to the worship- 
idea, cutting off with high hand anything that savors of indiffer¬ 
ence or lack of true reverence. 

There are two channels which this indifference to a worship¬ 
ful spirit may take ; one is the personality of the singer, the 
other is the nature of the music sung. It is a marvelous thing 
how the personality of a singer can instantly and strongly 
impress itself upon listeners. You may hear a song sung by two 
persons with vocal technique, style, and conception apparently 
identical, yet detect world-wide differences of feeling between 
them. This it is that makes the solo quartet, common in our 
American churches, frequently an impertinence. The somewhat 
rare exception when religious conviction and sweetness of spirit 
are united to lovely, well-trained, and perfectly balanced voices 
in all of its members is entrancing, but only proves the rule. 
This fact about personality leads many of our best musicians to 
advocate in church service chorus singing, wholly or mainly. A 
chorus gives a composite photograph of tone, having all its 
angularities and idiosyncrasies smoothed away. With some¬ 
thing less than perfection in each individual voice, it is possible 
to reach in chorus singing a certain breadth and dignity of effect 
that give to it a perfection peculiarly its own. Even the solos 
which may be brought into connection with chorus work are 
robbed of the marked individuality of solo singing elsewhere, 
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and become in a degree impersonal. I am not now speaking of 
the chorus as a factor in music. It is true that there is a special 
field of utterance open to the solo performer with instrument or 
voice, and another field, quite distinct, for the body of instruments 
or voices. This is an art problem not peculiar to religious music. 
I am now referring solely to the question of worshipfulness in 
song. And while we must prize the delicacy and intimacy, the 
passionate thrill and fervor, of a truly consecrated voice, uplifting 
and enkindling the heart, still more must we recognize the 
difficulty, under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining such 
effects. Hence appears the peculiar value of the chorus, since it 
can supply an adequate musical outlet for these notable phases of 
the religious emotion. Mr. Frank H. Damrosch, director of music 
in the public schools of New York city, says upon this point: 

I object to solo quartets in church because, while music should be a part 
of church services, it ought not to bring into prominence the means by which 
it is created. For solo quartets each voice is strong. If the quartet is bad, 
it ought not to be heard; if it is good, the attention of the listener is attracted 
to the sensuous charms of the voice. The best church music is that pro- 
duced by large choruses, in which no individual voice is heard alone or dis¬ 
tinct from the others. Where the music is produced by a chorus you get the 
uplifting power of the music itself toward spiritual feeling. 

Such a position is both logical and practical. And yet we must 
recognize that the ideal music of the church should combine the 
congregation, the choir, and the soloists. Phillips Brooks in the 
same Yale Lecture quoted above says : 

When a great congregation is to praise the Lord and to learn truth and 
duty by the melody of song, I for one should be sorry to have it lose either of 
the two exaltations, either that which comes of the great, simple, sublime 
utterance of its own emotion, or that which comes from listening while voices 
which the Lord has filled with the gold and silver of his choicest and most 
mysterious harmony reveal to us the full beauty of truth and the full sweet¬ 
ness and sacredness of duty. 

Whatever be the organization of the choir the most important 
consideration is the music it shall sing. Here again one should 
not dogmatize. There is an immense amount of music written 
to sacred words, in all styles and of all grades of difficulty. 
From it the choir master must select, having as his aim: 
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First, to choose that which will express definite religious 
thought suited to the proper moment in the service, and thus to 
keep always before the singers their function as channels of 
worshipful outpouring of human hearts toward the divine. 

Second, to choose music within the capacity of the choir, and 
thus to avoid the sense of incompleteness which may cause his 
hearers to criticise the performance. 

It would be easy at this point to cite from the large fund of 
incongruous happenings upon which every choir master or 
preacher can draw; to ridicule anthems and hymns, and to 
illustrate the various absurd ways in which they have been sung. 
Many choir directors and ministers are alive to the need of cor¬ 
dial and sympathetic relations with each other. Not infre¬ 
quently the clergyman sends to his co-laborer the topic of his 
sermon and selects the hymns or states the lines of thought 
required. Less frequently he keeps informed as to the choir 
work, in order that, if any especially beautiful or impressive 
music be under rehearsal, he may find an opportunity to make 
it still more impressive by its setting in the service. A more 
complete interdependence is much to be desired. A minister 
seldom hesitates to object to unsympathetic, disorderly conduct 
in the choir gallery. But I have yet to learn of the musician 
who would feel free to point out to his pastor that for him to open 
and arrange Bibles and hymn-books, and to consult with deacons 
and ushers, during the singing of the anthems is as irreverent as 
is a corresponding bustle in the choir during the spoken prayers 
and praises, or to urge him to remain standing and join the con¬ 
gregation in its singing of the hymns on the ground that it, too, 
is worship and should not be openly slighted. The material and 
the manner of worship are a common burden to both the leaders 
of the service, and may well draw them together in a close bond 
of sympathy. 

The voice of the people .—The third, and in many respects the 
most important, factor in a service of worship is the voice of 
the people. It makes itself heard usually both in speech and 
in song. I venture to say that many a musician from the stand¬ 
point of his art-view of the service longs quite as much for a 
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better training of the congregation in the reading of scripture 
as for a more soulful singing of the hymns. If there were 
systematic development of the voice in our schools, another 
generation would see this much-needed reform accomplished. 
But we may notice that even now, just as the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual voices are kept from offending by being merged 
in the chorus choir, so the untrained voices of the assembly 
can be made wonderfully impressive, if only all who are present 
are induced to join in the reading. In the music of the congre¬ 
gation, however, the voice of the worshiping multitude has its 
most perfect utterance. It is a significant fact that nearly all of 
the great religious movements have been accompanied by a 
revival of congregational singing. When hearts are deeply 
stirred, the people must sing. And those revulsions against 
previous perversions of the service which have again and again 
sent organs and trained choirs out of the house of God very 
rarely have objected to the music of the people’s voice. When 
congregational singing is hearty and inspired, this very fact 
reacts powerfully upon the other musical parts of the service, 
which almost invariably are made more earnest and appealing 
thereby. Solo singers and instrumentalists are exceedingly 
quick to feel such influences. At the marriage of the young 
queen of Holland three congregational hymns were sung by 
the multitude that packed the old church in which the cere¬ 
mony was performed, and this was the only singing. Nothing 
else could have been so impressive in its simplicity. In a mul¬ 
titude of voices we hear the keynote of awe and mystery. To 
obtain this marvelous effect it is necessary only to insist upon 
the significance of the singing as worship and to give the people a 
chance. The minister and the organist have it greatly in their 
power to bring the people to a realization of their opportunity. 
Let the minister show by his announcement that they are being 
asked to unite in a superlative expression of the spirit of prayer 
or praise; for the hymn-book is a treasure-house of the most 
remarkable religious literature of the ages. Let the organist in 
his announcement show likewise that these rare thoughts have 
been wedded to equally remarkable music—remarkable in some 
cases because of its simple directness, in others by its intimate 
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subserviency to the spirit of the words. Such an appreciation 
of the great anthology of words and music which our modern 
hymnal has become, cannot be compassed in a moment. Heart¬ 
felt singing requires a certain familiarity with both the music 
and the words. As a first step toward this every person in the 
church must have his own hymn-book in his hand, as well as his 
own Bible or selection of psalms. Economy at this point is 
fatal. Then the minister and the organist working together for 
a term of years can judiciously build up the knowledge of the 
congregation in what is valuable in these anthologies, until even 
a large collection becomes usable in the best way. Where it is 
possible to spend more time than the above remarks would 
indicate, extremely delightful results may be gained by organiz¬ 
ing a congregational choir which shall meet for regular rehearsals, 
but during the ordinary services be scattered through the con¬ 
gregation. The choir can do more than master the hymn-book; 
it may become a church singing society for the study of all that 
is beautiful and uplifting in music both religious and secular, 
and a social center for all art activities, a rallying-place for 
young and old, and a quickener of all noble enthusiasms. This 
has been done successfully many times, from the notable example 
in the great congregation of a thousand at Union Chapel, Isling¬ 
ton, in England, to the little congregation of two or three hun¬ 
dred in Newton, Mass., with which the writer had the privilege 
of working for several years. Of the former, Mr. Curwen in his 
entertaining book, Studies in Worship Music , says: 

As one joins in the service at this church, the very air seems charged with 
the breath of worship; the multitudinous song speaks to the heart like the 
voice of many waters. In many places the thin and meager singing chills 
the feelings, but at Union Chapel the audible participation of a thousand 
worshipers induces a sense of communion which appeals most powerfully to 
the religious emotions. The sound of singing comes equally from every part 
of the large church, and both in time and tune the choir, the organ, and the 
congregation move together in consolidated strength. 

The voice of the instrument .— It remains to speak briefly of the 
voice of the instrument; for although there can be no impro¬ 
priety in using any combination of instruments in a church serv¬ 
ice, unless the novelty or crudeness of them is distracting to 
the worshipers, the organ is practically the one instrument of 
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our churches, as certainly it is the most valuable. By his 
instrument the organist may become a preacher of righteous¬ 
ness. If we urge that a singer be reverent and worshipful, far 
more so must the organist be, who has constantly to supply a 
living background of musical feeling to the service. An organ¬ 
ist who is a man of prayer will often offer up the very substance 
of a prayer through his beloved instrument; while the irreverent 
organist cannot possibly avoid betraying himself. The musical 
forces over which he is in command feel his impress at every 
moment. When we pray for the preachers of the Word, let us 
not forget the organists. 

No fountain rises higher than its source. As the religious 
life deepens and broadens, to the same extent will the beauty 
and symmetry of its art expression unfold. The public service 
is an art-product, the manifestation from the first to the last 
moment of sincere belief in and united adoration of God. It 
draws upon the combined resources of speech and music. The 
enthusiasm of the centuries is its storehouse of material. The 
strength and beauty of unfolding life are its dynamic. If with 
unswerving fidelity to its lofty aim the people of God seek con¬ 
stantly in the service for supreme excellence both from the lit¬ 
erary and the musical side, cutting away rigidly any perversion 
of that aim, however interesting in itself, we may confidently 
expect that the splendid results of musical and literary growth 
which elsewhere hold us well-nigh breathless at this beginning 
of the twentieth century, will not forsake the house of prayer. 
As a musician, I hold that perfection will arrive in the church 
service only when every person in the congregation is part of 
one great chorus; when great chorus, and small chorus, soloists, 
instrumentalists, and users of the beautified speaking voice, 

“ with several voice, with ascription one,” unite in adoration of 
the Maker and Preserver of us all, the Lord God Almighty. In 
the steady movement toward this result we look confidently to 
the advice and co-operation of those worshipers who are already 
in most perfect sympathy with art ideals, to the Christian musi¬ 
cians of the pews and of the choirs. 
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By Henry A. Redpath, 

London, England. 

In considering the geography of the Septuagint it is necessary first 
of all to state the conditions under which we must carry on our 
inquiries. If we examine the geographical names or terms which occur 
throughout that collection of translations and original works, we shall 
find, to begin with, in their case as in the case of other proper names, 
various forms which indicate various stages in the elaboration of the 
translation, or in the knowledge on the part of the translator of the 
subject with which he was dealing, it is impossible almost to say 
which was the cause in many cases. 

In the first place, there was the simple transliteration of the name. 
This transliteration, as I indicated in my previous paper, 1 follows very 
often an entirely different vocalization from that of the massoretic 
tradition. Such a common name as Itpovoukrtfi, when compared with 
E^pcu/A, shows this. The -17/i and the -<u/t represent the same termina¬ 
tion, according to the Massoretes; though the * in the name of the 
capital city of the country only appears at the most five times in the 
Hebrew, the vocalization assumes its existence always. These trans¬ 
literations have suffered many corruptions. In some cases this is 
owing to the uncertainty of the Hebrew text itself, or it arises from a 
confusion between one consonant and another.* In other cases the 
mistake is due to such a confusion as is so liable to occur between the 
Greek uncial letters A, A, A, M, N. 3 Moreover, any scribe who thought 
he knew a little Hebrew seems to have occasionally turned his hand 
and pen to emendations of his copy. Ignorance of Hebrew led to 
other distortions. 4 Further still, in different names, the correspond- 

1 American Journal of Theology, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 1-19. 

*E. in Ezek. 27:16 two of the chief uncials, B and Q, have a confusion 
between b and ^ and read Aafua$ t where the Hebrew should certainly be trans¬ 
literated P 

s Thus we have such a form as AoSa in A of I Chron. 4 :21 to represent iTTTb, 
AaifX in Numb. 3:24 instead of AaijX, and any number of permutations and com¬ 
binations of these sources of error. 

4 Such a form as OvXafytavr for Tib Dblfet, “ formerly Luz,” is due to this cause ; 
for an analogy to this we may quote such a name as the English “ Old Sarum.” 
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ence of one consonant with another is not maintained even in the same 
book. 5 

In the next stage the name is given a regular Greek form, and is 
declinable, or the Hebrew transliterated form itself is declined; thus 
we have Itpotrokvfm used as a neuter plural, 6 and Toftoppa appears both 
as a singular feminine noun and once as a neuter plural. 

There are still further developments to be noticed: 

1. Where a name of a place is attached to a special incident, to 
account for its etymology, the name itself is often translated into its 
equivalent in Greek. 7 This is most particularly to be noticed in the 
book of Genesis. 

2. Just as in the Hellenizing period of Jewish history, Hebrew 
names of persons were changed into some Greek name, as similar as 
could be found— e . g. f Joshua became Jason — so it was apparently 
with the names of places. It is in this way that we must account for 
such a form as ’A^atpcpa in i Macc. 11: 34 — a sacrificial word of con¬ 
stant use in the ceremonial part of the Pentateuch, and occurring 
twice in this sense in Ezekiel and twice in 1 Maccabees itself—to 
represent Ephraim. 8 A combination of corruptions in Greek and 
Hebrew leads occasionally to curious results. 9 

5 We have but to illustrate this .by the uncertainty which prevails as to how the 

Hebrew 7 should be represented. and Topoppa are the equivalents of two 

words, both beginning with 7 and both 7 ’s pointed in the same way by the Massoretes. 

6 This form will be still further considered later. 

*Thus Penuel or Peniel becomes Eftot roO faot^Beersheba becomes 6 ptcurpoQ 9 
and so on. 

a It may be interesting to note here that the Hellenizing form I« poeoXvpa never 
occurs in the LXX except in the following apocryphal books : 1 Esdras (only A), Tobit, 
and 1-4 Maccabees, and once in Ecclesiasticus, as if it were a compound of Up 6 t and 
Z 6 \vpa, Josephus seems to connect the name Solyma with Salem (cf. Gen., chap. 
14). The names Solyma and Solymi, as elsewhere known, are of Semitic origin 
and refer to Lycia. 

9 The following table of readings in I Chron. 4:31 will illustrate this: 

otno “isn 

1 

D^DID "sn 

[ 1 

[HMICYCUJCIM] 

HMikyewciM a 

HMICYC 6 C 0 PAM B* 

HMICYC 6 UJC 0 RAM B*» 

(-« ap€ip is the termination of the next name in the passage). 
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It may perhaps be permitted me in this connection, as a curiosity, to 
point out that I was able to show that in Ezek. 39:12 what had been always 
printed as the particle r&rt in editions of the Vatican text, should really 
be rb t 4 , re being an obvious corruption in uncials of yt, the reading practically 
of both A and Q, and a transliteration of the Hebrew “a valley,” in the 
expression, “the valley of the sons of Hinnom.” Accordingly in Swete's 
text of Ezekiel it is so printed. 

3. A still further advance is to be noted, when we find the Semitic 
names identified with quite different names assigned to the same 
places, rivers, or mountains by the Greeks. We have not to read very 
far in the LXX before we come across an instance of this, the identifi¬ 
cation of the Hebrew with the Tigris” in Gen. 2: 14. 

A simple transliteration, or even a Graecizing form or an etymological 
translation of a name, whether it be right or wrong, means little or nothing 
for our present purpose. 

It is with the last class of names—purely Greek names in them¬ 
selves— that I wish to deal more particularly, because I think it may 
show us, in some small degree, the extent of culture and information 
which the translator of any particular book had outside the book he 
was dealing with and the Jewish circles in which he moved. Prima 
facie I suppose we should imagine that such a person as we are think¬ 
ing of would know little of the far East or West, and that what he 
would be most familiar with, in the days in which the translation of 
most of the books of the LXX was made or the original Greek books 
in that volume were written, would be the seaports or towns near the 
seacoast in the eastern Mediterranean, especially those where a con¬ 
siderable Jewish trading population resided, and also, in the case of an 
Egyptian resident, something of the interior of lower Egypt. 

I propose in dealing with this question to show first of ail what we 
may learn as to the translated books and their acquaintance with the 
Greek names of countries and places. We must, however, notice 
that there are just a few names of so remote antiquity and so wide 

Lagarde’s Lucianic text, however, follows the Hebrew T. R., but has dropped the 
final M and has 'A<r*p*ovci. 

There is also a very curious confusion in two passages in 4 Kings (17:16 and 
18:11) where the word ^XP (#. e. t cities) becomes both in B and A oprj (which so far as 
the letters go may be either a transliteration or a false translation or represent a read¬ 
ing of *HTl for "nS) while in the Lucianic text Lagarde gives the further corruption 
of bpUis or Bpoit instead of o/ny. 

*° But see later for these two names. 
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acceptance that it was inevitable that they should appear in any such 
Greek books, either originally written in Greek or translations, as 
those we are dealing with. The three most noticeable of these 
throughout the LXX are: 

1. Egypt —a name as old as Homer in its use as the name of the 

great river, the Nile. According to Brugsch, the name is really 
Egyptian in origin and was primarily given to the chief temple at 
Memphis or to Memphis itself. But to the Hebrews the country was 
known as — a name of which the derivation and the explana¬ 

tion of the form are both uncertain, though it has often been consid¬ 
ered that the form was a dual as referring to the two Egypts — Upper 
and Lower. The Hebrew name is only recognized in the LXX in 
the translation of Gen. 10:6, 13 and the corresponding passage in 
1 Chron. 1:8, 11, and in 2 Esdr. 9:1. There are obvious reasons 
why the name should have been transliterated in all these passages 
but one. The LXX gives no support to the modern theories of the 
importance of the Musri in north Syria or in north Arabia. The 
LXX version of Daniel, it is true, translates SMH,“ the south,” by 
Aiywrw, but this is evidently intended to stand as an equivalent for 
Egypt. 

2. Ethiopia — the country of the burnt-faced — /. *., sun-burnt — 
ones. The Ethiopia of the Greeks—a very ancient name — was of 
very uncertain and indefinite extent. This may be illustrated from 
the LXX by the fact that “the inhabitants of the wilderness” in Ps. 
72:9; 74:14 (Heb. 0 *^ 2 ) are represented as Ethiopians, and that in 
Ezek. 30:5 tZftS is made equivalent to TUpcrai , Persians. In this last 
passage Cush is identified with the Babylonian district of that name. 
For the earliest mention in Greek of the Asiatic Ethiopians we must 
go to Herodotus (iii, 94; vii, 70). Ethiopia stands in general for the 
Hebrew xfcQ > a name used also by the Assyrians and imported in the 
first place from Egypt, where the name occurs as early as the twelfth 
dynasty, more than 2000 B. C. The transliteration Xovs or Xovcrci 
only occurs in Gen. 10:6, 7, 8, just as we saw in the case of Mizraim, 
and in the parallel passages 1 Chron. 1:8, 9, 10. In other places 
where these Greek forms occur they are either the name of a man 
(*. g . 9 2 Kings, chap. 18) or of a place (Judith 7:18). 

That there was an Arabian Cush as well as a Babylonian and an 
Egyptian one seems to be generally acknowledged. It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to assign the passages of the Bible in 
which the name occurs to the different localities, but it may be that 
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the translator of Hab. 3:7 had some vague idea of this when he trans¬ 
lated “ the tents of Cushan ” by aKipnofuiTa AIOiott&v, which is parallel 
to ai crtcrpral yrp Mo&o/a. 

3. Syria .—This was another ancient Greek term of uncertain extent 
and was in its origin a shortened form of Assyria. It included, at one 
time at any rate, Assyria as well as Syria (Herodotus vii, 63), and even 
apparently Cappadocia. Districts in it were known as Svpta $ IlaAxu- 
crTLyrj (Hdt. iii, 91), $ Qtotvucrj Sv/na (Diodorus 19:93), and KocXi; 3 vpu1 
(Strabo), of which the last is known to the LXX, as we shall see 
later. 

The “ Syria” of the LXX, however, is almost invariably the 
of the Hebrew, except in a few cases where, owing to the similarity of 
the letters T and Syria represents Edom. In one passage (Judith 
18:7), it takes the place of “man,” though when the clause is 
repeated in v. 28 the substitution does not occur. Traces of the 
inclusion of Assyria within the term still survive; once in Numb. 
24:22, where the first hand of the Vatican reads Svjpcot instead of 
'Aoxroptot, while Sovp in Ezek. 16:28 (A) stands for and vice 

versa in Isa. 17:3 (A x ) and in Jer. 42 (35): 11, where *Aowpos or 
'kaavpm stands for 

If, in the course of our investigations 'in this direction, we are 
tempted to ask why the of the Hebrews became XoASafot, we 

cannot at present give an answer which is completely satisfactory. Is 
it simply the substitution “of a liquid for a sibilant before a dental ?”“ 
Or is the origin of the two names different ? Delitzsch would have us 
believe that the Babylonian Ka§du is equivalent to territory of the 
KaS a people in middle Babylonia before 1200 B. C.; while the Jews 
perhaps tried to connect the name with the Chesed, son of Nahor, of 
Gen. 22: 22. After 1000 B. C., however, we meet with a land of 
Kaldff to the southeast of Babylonia, a name which eventually included 
more even than all Babylonia. But to enter into all this would lead 
us too far from our present subject. 

That the terms Canaan and Canaanitefwere also interpreted some¬ 
what widely seems also clear. In Deut. 32:49 (B) Moab figures as 
Canaan, though the name may perhaps have found its way in from the 
clause in the verse which immediately follows. In Josh. 11:3 (A*) 
the Amorites are called Canaanites, but here again perhaps from the 
same cause. In Exod. 6:15; 16:35; Josh. 5:12; Job. 40:25, 

“ Cf. Hastings’s Diet, of the Bible , sub voce. 
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Phoenicia and Canaan are identified. 1 * This use of the term corres¬ 
ponds most closely to the earliest use of it in the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments about 1800 B. C. Of the name Phoenicia itself no entirely 
satisfactory explanation has been given. 13 A people called Fenkhu is 
mentioned as working in the Egyptian quarries so early as the six¬ 
teenth century B. C., but it is extremely doubtful whether there was 
any connection between them and the Phoenicians. 

We proceed now to discuss the actual mention of particular 
countries or places by their Greek names in the LXX. 

The first name that meets us in Genesis is the river Tigris 
as the equivalent of the Hiddekel. The name also occurs in both 
Daniels, 14 Ecclesiasticus, and Judith. Josephus in his History of 
the Creation gives the form AiyAo#. This form corresponds very closely 
to Diklat; which is supposed to have been the Assyrian form of the 
name, and to Diglat, the Babylonian form. Pliny, indeed, asserts 
(vi. 9) that in its upper courses the river was called Diglito, and lower 
down Tigris. The earliest form of the Greek name was Tiypi^, and 
this goes back at any rate as far as Herodotus. Though these three 
names look so utterly unlike, yet it seems certain that they all had their 
origin in the pre-Semitic name MaS-tig-gar, the first sign of which was 
perhaps read Ahi.* 5 

The name Mesopotamia dates from the time of the conquests of 
Alexander, and is a development from Sv/hci ij fiiarj rwr wora/t&r. An 
untenable suggestion has been made that the term has nothing to do 
with fLccros, but is a corruption of an Aramaic word meaning “ district,'* 
and need not necessarily be limited to the district between the two great 
rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. The use of the word is limited to the 
Pentateuch, Judges (once in A), 1 Chronicles, Psalms (once; also 
Symmachus), and Judith. It represents various Hebrew expressions: 
Aram, Aram-naharaim, Naharaim (in 1 Chronicles and Psalms, where 
the present text reads Svpta? Me<ro7rorafua$ and Mtcrowtmifuav Svpta? or 
-av), Paddan (with Aram separately translated by Svpta), and Paddan- 

sa It will be remembered in this connection that the Babylonians called Canaan 
the land of the Amurru (cf Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records of Assyria and Babylonia ). 

13 One of the least improbable conjectures connects the name with the valuable 
purple dye of Phoenicia. 

M In Theodotion, however, it may be only a gloss for EftdexeX or ErfaccX of Sym- 
machus, [so Q omits], or the latter word may be a gloss for T/ypit, as both occur in 
the text. 

**Cf Ency. Biblica , art. “Hiddekel.” 
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Aram. In the passage in Judges we have a still more curious com¬ 
bination, Svpcas Mccroirora/uas worafttov (A), for which B reads woto/uov 
Svptac, which seems to be a corruption of a conflation of readings. 
There is no doubt about the district intended. In Judith 8 : 26 where 
the allusion is to patriarchal history we have the combination Metroiro- 
rafiCa Tv}? Svpcas, as in Genesis, though it does not occur in the other 
passages. This may show an acquaintance on the part of the translator 
of that book with the LXX version of Genesis. 

There is a very curious and marked variation in the treatment of 
the people whom we know as Philistines. In the Pentateuch, with one 
doubtful exception (Exod. 34:15 [A*B]), the name is transliterated, 
as also in Joshua, and in a certain number of passages in the Vatican 
text of Judges; these last, however, cannot be held of much account, 
as the Vatican text of Judges is generally believed to be a very late 
recension. The transliteration is also reproduced in 1 Chron. 1 :12 
(parallel to Gen. 10:14) and crops up later three times in Ecclesiasticus 
and once in 1 Maccabees, though elsewhere 1 Maccabees, with 2, 3, 4 
Maccabees, follows the other rendering, as does also Judith. It only 
survives once in the other versions (Theod. Judg. 3:3) though Aquila 
and Symmachus have the name pretty frequently under the form 
^vXurruuos. They are once called "EAA17VCS in Isa. 9 : 12 (11) by all the 
chief manuscripts. The common rendering in most of the books, out¬ 
side the Pentateuch is, as everyone well knows, 4 AAityvAot. Putting this 
side by side with the rendering of Isaiah just mentioned, and 
assuming, as is generally allowed, that the Pentateuch is the earliest 
part of the Greek Bible, we may be permitted to draw the conclusion 
that at any rate the translators of these books had some notion that the 
Philistines were not of the same blood, i. e ., Semite, as the other inhab¬ 
itants of Canaan, but of an origin akin to the Hellenic race. 16 In fact, 
the Philistines seem to have had their origin in Crete or Cyprus. 
Why, then, was this translation of the name not used in the Pentateuch? 
Was it that the translators were not aware of this non-Semitic origin of 
the race? This could hardly be, because (a) the origin of the Philis¬ 
tines was said in the Pentateuch itself to be from Caphtor, and (£) 
the fact that they were an uncircumcised race is constantly mentioned. 
One would rather think that it was due to an anxiety not to put into 
the Torah, which stood on so much higher a plane to most Jews than 

16 The use of the kindred words dXXo0vX«ii\ dXKtxpvXurub, in 4 and 2 Maccabees 
respectively, also points toward the Greek world, for they are used of the Hellenizing 
party. 
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the rest of the Hebrew Bible, anything that was not actually to be found 
written therein. The number of identifications of Hebrew names with 
Greek names in the Pentateuch bears this out, being exceedingly small. 
Besides the Tigris, which after all we have seen to be in its origin identi¬ 
cal with Hiddekel, we have the *P0&04, or inhabitants of Rhodes, men¬ 
tioned as they are also in the parallel passage in 1 Chronicles and in 
one passage in Ezekiel. In Genesis the Hebrew is DTft, and in 
Ezekiel but in 1 Chronicles there is a vacillation of the Hebrew 
between DTfY 5 ! and DITTI, while Lagarde’s Lucianic text has in that 

• r • r 

passage ^wSavufi. Dedan, however, in Genesis generally figures as 
AatSav; it may be that the original reading in Ezekiel was ^Tl or T*- 
The latter is implied by the philological interpretation of po&ot in 
as Zpaxri* /cptVea*, but Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion all have 
AaSav. Even if the name is rightly written in all these cases with a 
and not a X we still have to account for the short o in the Greek. 
Cheyne would have us suppose that 'PoSioi is the natural substitution of 
a more familiar term in the Greek period, and that the original reading 
may have been D'Tm or Dardanim if it was not Dedan. This is a 
tempting solution, but it is difficult to see how ivory and ebony (see 
Ezekiel) could be especially connected with any Greek place. The 
only other passage in which Rhodes appears is in the list of kings and 
countries into which the Roman consul wrote on behalf of the Jews, 
1 Macc., chap. 15. Rhodes had at one time dominion over some part 
of the coasts of Caria and Lycia and several neighboring islands. 

One further identification in Genesis is that of On and Heliopolis 
— the latter name being corrupted by A in some passages—perhaps 
because of its being a more familiar name for a city—into the city of 
Ilium. Outside the Pentateuch, and in two passages in it in which 
there is no corresponding Hebrew, we have the name On itself. On 
was, as is well known, the center of sun-worship in Egypt and one of 
its most ancient cities. The Greek name is as old as Herodotus (ii, 3, 
7, 59). It has been called “the university of the land of Mizraim.” 
After the dispersion it had a large Jewish population, which perhaps 
afterward migrated to Leontopolis, where Onias founded a Jewish 
temple early in the second century B. C. 

It is perhaps worth while, in passing, to notice how Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, all identify Ararat with Armenia in the history of the flood, 
just, indeed, as the LXX translator of Isaiah does “the land of Ararat vv 
with the land of Armenia (37 :38). Of the name Armenia no satisfactory 
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explanation has been given. Symmachus in one passage of Amos (4 :3) also 
identifies the Harmon of R. V. with Armenia, while a note on Ezek. 38: 6 
identifies Togarmah with the Armenians. Three other names Symmachus 
has in one passage of Genesis which point to an acquaintance with Asia Minor 
— Ellasar of Gen. 14:1,9 becomes Pontus, Elam becomes the Scythians, 
and Goyim becomes Pamphylia from an attempt to render the Hebrew word 
which means “nations." 

The Scythians seem by their invasion of western Asia to have carried 
sword and fire throughout the length and breadth of the country. Symma- 
chus's identification of them with Elam shows, perhaps, the direction from 
which he imagined them to have come. They left their mark especially on 
the town of Bethshan, which became known as Scythopolis (Judg. 1:27, 
Bo tde&r, 4 4 *tiw XkvBQp 1r6Xcs), perhaps because of a considerable settlement there 
in the seventh century B. C. Their cruelty seems to have become proverbial in 
later times, for the compiler of 2 Maccabees speaks of certain “ hapless men, 
who, if they had pleaded even before Scythians, would have been discharged 
uncondemned" (4:47; cf 3 Macc. 7: 5; Demetrius, de Elocutione , §§216, 
297). The name seems to have quite supplanted the older name, and the 
town formed in later times one of the group of towns known as Decapolis. 

Of Pamphylia and Pontus little need be said. The district bearing the 
former name had, as that name implies, a mixed population of all sorts 
aboriginal, Cilician, Greek. Pontus was a seacoast district first mentioned 
under that name by Xenophon (Anab. t v, 6, 15) on the southern coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus. 

In the rest of the Pentateuch we do not find many additional Greek 
names. This may be due, as I have already suggested, to a scrupulous 
adherence by a Jewish translator to the letter of the law. 

The exceptions are: (1) Tanis—the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
Zoan—which is of tolerably frequent occurrence throughout the LXX. The 
name is used also once for Sin (*p0) * n Ezek. 30:15 (A). The Greek Tanis 
is mentioned first in Greek by Herodotus (ii, 66). Antilibanus—three times 
in Deuteronomy, twice also in Joshua, and once in BA of Judith a later 
refinement of title for a range running parallel to the Lebanon proper, and 
forming one of the walls enclosing what is now known as the Buka a, and 
was known to the Greeks as Coele-Syria. Both are included under the 
Hebrew title Lebanon, but are distinguished in the book of Judith (1:7). 
The name does not occur before Strabo, and no satisfactory reason seems to 
be given for its appearance in certain passages of the LXX instead of A Ifiawot. 
(3) Cappadocia and Cappadocians. This is a strange translation of 
and ffHPflpj and occurs in Deuteronomy and Amos, and also in Aquila and 
Theodotion’s versions of Jeremiah (47 [ 2 9] : 4)* A scholion on Ezek. 38 :6 
identifies Gomer and Cappadocia, though Gomer and Caphtor are, according 
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to Gen. 10:2, 14, of very different origin, the former being Japhetic, the 
latter Hamitic. This last identification seems to be likely, and as the district 
assigned to Gomer would be an indefinite one, and there was something of 
similarity in the sound of the names Caphtor, Cappadocia, this may perhaps 
have led to their identification. In other places where the name occurs it is 
transliterated. The name Cappadocia is probably of Semitic origin, and was 
in use by Greek writers as early as Herodotus.* 7 

In the historical books outside the Pentateuch little knowledge of 
any places beyond the borders of Palestine is called for or displayed. 
A certain number of translations of names occur, e . in Judges, 

Ka\v$/Luv for Bochim, Myrsina by a misreading of the Hebrew for 
Heres, Petra (as in R. V., though not as a proper name) for Sela, and 
Schedia (? for Helbah), a name which also occurs in 3 Macc. 4:11; 
in 1 Kings (= 1 Samuel) Kaiwq by a misreading of H for In 2 
Kings (2 Sam.) Aquila from whom we should least expect it, gives us 
*Eirt^ama as the equivalent of Hamath. The place still retains its 
Syrian name. This Greek name, and others like it such as that of the 
river *E kcvOtpos (1 Macc. 11:7) seem to have been invented at about 
the beginning of the second century B. C., under the Seleucid rulers 
when a strong Hellenizing wave swept over the whole of the near east. 
At any rate, the name Eleutherus is used in such a way as if it were 
not familiar to the writer of 1 Maccabees. In 3 Kings (by cod\ A 
and Aq.), and in Ezekiel we have a tolerably unanimous consensus 
of Greek authority for identifying Gebal with Biblus or Byblus, and 
the two names certainly represent the same place. No explanation of 
how the change from Gebalto Byblus was made has been given; this 
place still retains the Semitic form Jubeil. 

The African name Cyrene appears in A and Aq. of 4 Kings 16 : 9 
(with the termination -Sc in both cases; perhaps, however, the word 
Kvprjrqvht is an interpolation in the LXX from Aq.); and in Aquila 
and Symmachus in two different places in Amos (1: 5; 9: 7). In all 
three places the name represents the Hebrew Tp . The form is per¬ 
haps only a Grsecized one, but to a certain extent it bears out Winck- 
ler’s conjecture 18 that the name in Hebrew should be "fip* not “Pp. 
In Isa. 22 :6, where Kir also occurs, the LXX ignores its occurrence. 
In the other two places where Cyrene is mentioned (1 Macc. 15:23; 

* 7 It would be an interesting investigation into a subject of which very little is 
known, to trace the earliest occurrences, and the meaning and derivation of some of 
these Graeco-Asiatic names; but it is beside the mark here. 

*• See Ency. Biblica , sub voce . 
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2 Macc. 2 .*23), the African town is undoubtedly meant. Cyrene was 
famous from the earliest times (Hdt. iii, 131) as a center of light and 
learning. 

Another curious name of a tribe that occurs in the LXX of 2 
Chron. (14:15, 22) is that of the ’A/xa^overs or *AAi/xa£ov«T«. It is a 
temptation at first to endeavor to identify them with the Scythian 
Amazons, but they are distinctly called Arabians in the second pas¬ 
sage ; and the name seems to be a corruption gradually developed in 
the one case from some transliterated form of fTDpO “ cattle;” in the 
other of {"DHE “post” or “camp.” 

Troglodytes, or cave-dwellers, occur in 2 Chron. 12:2. We should 
not have been surprised to find the name used as a translation of 
D*nh, 1. the Horites; but it is quite in place where it does occur, 
in a list of African tribes which Shishak, king of Egypt, took up with 
him against Jerusalem in King Rehoboam’s reign. The Hebrew name 
of the tribe is D"* 30 ; transliterated in Lagarde’s Lucianic text as 
Souxi«i/A. They lived on the shores of the Red Sea and are mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii, 19 ; iv, 185). Aristotle (H.A., viii, 12) describes them 
as pygmies. Troglodytse served in Xerxes’s army (480 B. C.) among 
his light troops. 

The form Ecbatana, which Herodotus writes as Agbatana, for the 
name of the city of Media, known to the Hebrews as Achmetha, is of 
doubtful origin, but is probably only a corruption of the Hebrew name. 
The identification of the site of the city, indicated by both names, 
is still uncertain. 

Outside the book of Esther the only mention of India is (1) in the 
formula which described the dominion. of the Persian or Babylonian 
king as extending “ from India unto Ethiopia.” This has found its 
way into the LXX version of the book of Daniel and occurs also in 
1 Esdr. 3 : 2. (2) A bombastic account tells how the Romans had taken 
“the country of India” from Antiochus, the Great King of Asia, and 
given it to King Eumenes (1 Macc. 8 :8). There is also mention of 
the Indian mahouts of thirty-two elephants in the host of Antiochus 
Eupator (1 Macc. 6:37). 

We also find in the apocryphal books (1 Esdras; 1, 2, 3 Macc.) 
Coele-Syria as a recognized district although its dimensions seem to 
have varied considerably, sometimes being equivalent to Syria in its 
widest acceptation, sometimes to the district of Decapolis. It is 
in the strictest and most proper sense a name limited to the valley 
between Libanus and Antilibanus, and known as the Buk£’a. 
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The geography of the books of Judith and Tobit, as being works of fiction, 
may be passed over. That of Tobit is certainly of the vaguest. The name 
Cyamon, a place “ over against Esdraelon," though it looks like a Greek 
name, is probably only a corruption of a Semitic name, and the river called 
Hydaspes (i : 6) seems to be inserted only in a vague way as the name of a 
far-off river. It is certainly not the Indian river of that name. Vergil, it 
will be remembered, speaks of a Median Hydaspes ( Georg ., iv, 211), while 
Horace assigns to it the epithet “ fabulous/* (Od., i, 22, 8.) 

The book of Wisdom, almost certainly Egyptian in origin, the author of 
which, perhaps from delicacy of feeling or policy, never mentions the name 
of the country, though giving long and magniloquent descriptions of the Ten 
Plagues, gives us one name, Pentapolis, for the district of the five cities of 
the plain (Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, Zoar), after the analogy of 
Decapolis (Wisd. 10:6). It is a good old Greek name for a state comprising 
five towns and is used by Herodotus (i, 144) of Doris, and later of the dis¬ 
trict of the five chief cities of Cyrene in Libya. 

Perhaps one of the most curious points to notice in the way of 
omission of Greek names in the LXX is that the Greek has never 
inserted the name NeiAo? for the great river of Egypt, a name which 
occurs first in the Theogony of Hesiod. Homer called the river 
AtyinrTos ( 0 d. f iii, 300). 

It is, however, when we come to the translation of the prophetical 
books , and more especially the Major Prophets, that we meet with a far 
greater familiarity with Greek names, and a readiness boldly to use them 
instead of transliterating the Hebrew ones. This certainly points to these 
translations being of later date. TSAXas or *EAA rjv is a constant render¬ 
ing of Javan, not only in the LXX, but also in the other versions of 
Daniel; curiously enough it is once used to represent the Philistines, 
who, as we have seen already, were a non-Semitic race (see Isa. 9:12). 
The R. V. follows this rendering except in Isaiah. Twice in Jeremiah 
(46: 16; 50:16) the “oppressing” sword becomes the “Greek” sword 
(dwo wpo<rawrov fuigalpai *EAAi;vi#o}s) by reading HSl"' as rDV and treating 
it as a feminine adjective. 

Rome, or rather the Romans, meet us only once in the canonical 
books, in the LXX version of Dan. 11:30 where ‘Pwfuudc stands for 
“ships of Kittim.” This, we should gather from the general charac¬ 
ter of the translation, is a midrashic paraphrase, intended to interpret 
the meaning of the original expression. It may be noted that Kittim 
is used both by Hebrew and LXX of the isles of the West in Jer. 
2 : 10, and of Macedonia in 1 Macc., chap. 1; 8 : 5. This agrees in a way 
with Gen. 10:4, where Kittim is counted among the sons of Japheth. 
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The Libyans who appear first in 2 Chronicles as the natural equiva¬ 
lent of the Lubim, are also made identical with Put (Jeremiah once; 
Ezekiel twice). This identification is also made by Josephus, though, 
if the present order of the Greek words is right, Put is identified 
with the Cretans in Ezek. 30:5. As for Crete itself, it stands for 
what is called in R. V. “the seacoast ” (DTI bSfi) in Zeph. 2 :6. This 
is a paraphrastic rendering gathered from the verse immediately pre¬ 
ceding, where the expression “the inhabitants of the seacoast” 
(DTI bnn again; but LXX to cryolvurim rfjs OaXatrvrp) is in parallel¬ 
ism with “the nation of the Cherethites,” who are identified here, 19 as 
they are elsewhere by some modern scholars, and by BQ* in Ezek. 
25:16, with the Cretans.* 0 The land, however, mentioned by the 
prophet seems certainly to be Philistia; at the same time, the Philis¬ 
tines are often connected with Crete, and there may be a trace of this 
in the rendering, if it is a genuine one. 

There still remain a few names in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
which call for reference. 

Tarshish and its inhabitants, often identified with the Greek Tartessus, 
are called YLapxrfi&v, XapKrfi&v, or XaXKrjbdv (once in Ezekiel), and Ko[px^Mrcoc 
in Isaiah and Ezekiel. Elsewhere the name is transliterated. This gives 
the explanation which a writer in the Encyclopedia Biblica says is not 
apparent, for the use of chalcedony in the margin of the R. V. in Exod. 
28 : 20 for the stone called in the Hebrew. KapxvtAr is, of course, 

the Greek name for Carthage. Professor Sayce seems now inclined to 
identify Tarshish with Tarsus in Cilicia. Chalcedon was a very different 
place and was on the Asiatic coast opposite to Byzantium, but in the above 
passage it seems to be only a scribal corruption.* 1 

Diaphanous robes (?) from Laconia appear in the list of female vanities 
at the end of the third chapter of Isaiah. It is true that “ the silk of the 
Spartan plain at the present day is superior to the silk of every other district 

19 A different account of this passage, but probably an incorrect one, is given in 
the Ency, Biblica , sub voce “Crete.” 

*°In this passage there is a curious variant, which must be of long standing, in A 
and Q™*, xpir&t for Kpijrat, which has its origin in an itacism, and which A and two 
cursives (26 and 106) have tried to set right by the addition of the word Ztd&rof. 

“ There are many indications that the translations of parts of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Minor Prophets come from the same hands; e. g. t in Hosea, chap. 5, and Jer. 
26 (46): 18 Tabor is represented by 'Ira/Stf/Ho*. The preformative' I- is somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to account for, but the form occurs also in Josephus with a variant ’A rafMpio*, 
and this leads us on to the form * Ardpvpu, the highest point of the mountains in the 
island of Rhodes, with its temple of Zeus Atabyrius on the summit. The island 
seems also to have been called Atabyria. 
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of Greece, 88 but the silk industry there belongs to later times than this trans¬ 
lation. These robes must be something like " Coan garments/* which we 
meet with in Latin poetry. Silk or some other gauzy material seems to have 
been imported into that island from the East and there made up into 
garments. The nearest approach to these diaphanous robes in classical 
literature is the Laconicae purpurae of Horace ( Carm ., 2, 15, 17). 

Rhinocorura (or Rhinocolura, as it is sometimes called) is the true 
equivalent in Isa. 27 :12 for the O'HITO bn 3 , or " river of Egypt/* usually 
called the boundary torrent between Palestine and Egypt. It is now called 
the Wflkli el 'Arish. 85 There is also a town of this name, and a curious story 
is told of the origin of the name by Diodorus Siculus (i, 60). All the sus¬ 
pected thieves in Egypt when Actisanes, king of Ethiopia, conquered it, were 
collected and had their noses cut off and were then planted in this place; 
hence the name. 

Syene (or Xoirrj) = H 310 , today Asw&n, it is interesting to note, is taken 
in Isa. 43 : 3 as the equivalent of KID, which was located in upper Egypt. 
No doubt the translator looked upon this as the frontier town of Egypt and 
Seba. In Ezek. 30 :6 LXX®*r seem to have read ?"D 1 ID rather than T'O on 
the ground that the latter place had been mentioned in vs. 15. Otherwise 
they have here given as the equivalent for *pP, of which the usual 

Greek name was Pelusium. 

The Greek name Bobfiaerot or Bubastis, which occurs also in Herodotus, 
is a better attempt at representing the name of the city ia Lower Egypt which 
was the home of the goddess Bast, with the head of a cat or tigress, and 
which gave its name to the twenty-second dynasty, than the Hebrew form 
Pi-beseth, a form which reminds us of Pi-hahiroth. It is permissible, how¬ 
ever, to hold that the latter part of the Hebrew name was originally read 
and not ril}3. 

Diospolis is the Greek name for the city which is called Kb in Ezek. 30 : 
14, 16,* and is generally known to us as Thebes. The name was probably 
given to it, because from the twelfth dynasty onward (/.*., from rather earlier 
than 2000 B.C.), Amos was the most powerful divinity of southern Egypt. 
The city was called Diospolis the Great to distinguish it from others of the 
same name. 

Turning to quite a different part of the world, we meet with ‘'wool 
from Miletus’* for the "white wool” of R. V. in Ezek. 27 :18, among the 
imports of Tyre. The Hebrew word is and Jerome 85 is quoted as say¬ 
ing : “ Miletum in Hebraico non habetur; sed quia inde lanae praecipuae 
deferuntur, pro Soor Mile turn interpretati sunt/* The excellence of Milesian 
wool was known to Virgil ( Georg ., iii, 306 ; iv, 335), who speaks of " Mil- 
esia vellera ” more than once. 

“Mure, Vol. II, p. 224. 

•J For a different meaning assigned to 0*n?P see Ency . Bib. % s. v. "Egypt, River of.*' 

84 In Jer. 46:25, LXX has a different text. ** Cf. Field, Hexapla* 
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The only books that remain which require any consideration are 
those of the Maccabees, especially the first and second. In these we 
find a much wider range of names, including especially a number of 
places where presumably settlements of Jewish mercantile residents 
were to be found. There is great difficulty in determining the extent 
and number of these Jewish settlements, partly owing to the adoption 
by the Jews of Greek names, and partly to their being enrolled, not as 
individuals, but as tribes of the particular state; but the matter is 
being to a certain extent cleared up by the study of the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions of Asia Minor. If Tarsus may be taken as an example, there 
was without doubt a very large Jewish population in some of these 
places.* 6 Perhaps most interesting of all is the list of countries (in 1 
Macc. 15:23) to which the Romans are said to have sent a circular 
letter in behalf of the Jews. It is said to have been addressed “to 
Sampsames (?), and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and unto 
Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria, and unto Samos, and unto 
Pamphylia, and unto Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, 
and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and unto Aradus, 
and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprus, and Cyrene (or Smyrna).” 

It is noticeable, in passing, what a large proportion of these names 
occur in the Acts of the Apostles and are names of well-known districts 
or places. Of the rest, not mentioned in the Acts, Sampsames ('Zafjul/aKrp 
[A]) was read by the Latin versions as Lampsacus, and this is probably 
the true reading, though Black identifies Sampsames with Samsofin 
on the south coast of the Euxine. 

It is claimed for Sparta and the Spartans elsewhere in the same 
book (14: 8) that they were in friendship and confederacy with the 
Jews in the time of the Maccabees, and more than one communication 
is said to have passed between the rulers of the two countries, though 
how far the alleged correspondence set down in the book (12:14) is 
genuine is very doubtful. The Spartans acknowledged a blood-relation- 
ship with the Jews, whether by way of flattery only is not apparent, but 
the object in view on both sides was a political relationship. 

Of the other places mentioned, Delos was a place of world-wide fame, 
and in the time of the Maccabees a great center of trade and a free port, 
where the Jews (see Jos., Ant, 14, 10, 14) were exempt from military service. 
By the time of the Acts it had quite lost its importance. Myndus was a 
wealthy place close to which considerable silver mines existed. Halicarnas- 

* 6 For an interesting paper on the Jews in the Graeco-Asiatic cities, see Professor 
Ramsay’s articles in the Expositor for January and February, 1902. 
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sus was near to Myndus. It is evident that the Jews formed an important 
part of the population of this place, for they were allowed special privileges 
(Jos., Ant., 14, 10, 23). Phaselis (“the bean-city”), on the borders of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, an ancient city of importance, had an independence of its own. 
Aradus corresponds to the Hebrew Arvad, a town built on an island off the coast 
of Tripolis thirty miles south of Tyre and Sidon, one of the most ancient cities 
of the world. It had a coinage of its own. Gortyna, a famous city of Crete, 
as old as Homer (//., 2 :646) was also an autonomous place with a coinage." 7 

A curious question arises as to who the Galatians of 1 Macc. 8 :2 were. 
The margin of A. V. (“ Frenchmen ”) and R. V. settle the matter in the sense 
that they were Gauls, and the collocation of Spain with these people in the 
next verses, as well as the statement that they were conquered and brought 
under tribute by the Romans, makes a strong argument in favor of this 
identification. The form of the name is no argument against this, as Gaul 
was called roXark long before it was called TaXXk (cf Paus., i, 4, 1). All 
this illustrates the variation in reading in 2 Tim. 4:10 (“ Crescens to Gala¬ 
tia”) between raXXk* that of K and r«Xarki» (W-H). The historical argu¬ 
ments as to the meaning of the word in 1 Maccabees seem to be about 
equally balanced. Cisalpine Gaul was conquered by the Romans about 220 
B. C., while the Asiatic Galatians do not seem to have paid tribute at all. 
On the other hand, the Roman army under Manlius had marched through 
Galatia in 189 B. C. probably less than thirty years before the time of 
1 Macc. 8:2. 

We hear of constant negotiations on the part of the Maccabsean house 
with Rome, and of ambassadors being sent to and fro between Rome 
and Jerusalem ; and it is significant that the names of the ambassadors 
are of Greek form—Eupolemus, Jason, Numenius, Antipater (1 Macc. 
8:17; 12:16). There seems to have been also an acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of Rome, admitted by the fact of the dispatch of an 
ambassador with 14 a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight” 
(14:24). The one Roman consul mentioned in 1 Macc. 15:16 was 
probably L. Calpurnius Piso (139 B. C.). But any settlement in Rome 
of any considerable number of Jews does not seem to have taken place 
till after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B. C. 

The mention of Spain has already been noticed. A knowledge of 
its richness in mines of silver and gold, and of the Romans having 
obtained possession of them, seems to have reached Jerusalem. Silver 
is mentioned first, perhaps, because the silyer mines of Spain were 
richer and more abundant than the gold mines. 

97 It is interesting to notice that this passage is a locus classuus , as the sole 
authority for the information about the more or less autonomous position of some of 
these places. 
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Daphne (2 Macc. 4 :33) was about five miles from Antioch in Syria and 
almost counted as a part of the city itself; in fact, this Antioch was called 
by the distinguishing title ^ M Adtpry. The sanctuary alluded to in 2 Macca¬ 
bees must have been one dedicated to Apollo and Artemis. Daphnici mores 
were proverbial; and Antioch and Daphne have been called the Paris and 
Versailles of the East. 

The people of Mallus are mentioned in 2 Macc. 4 :30 as having rebelled 
against Antiochus Epiphanes with those of Tarsus (ca. 171 B. C.), because the 
cities objected to being given to Antiochis, the king's concubine. The exact 
site of this city is still a matter of doubt, owing to the shifting of the water¬ 
courses, and the question whether it was 150 stadia inland or 150 stadia east 
of a place called Antiochia or Magarsa. 

The mention of Persepolis in 2 Macc. 9: 2 carries us to the city the 
farthest to the East that is mentioned in the whole of the LXX. Ruins of 
two of its palaces still exist, and its cuneiform inscriptions are well known. 
It had already been sacked by Alexander the Great, but it succeeded in 
driving out Antiochus and his army in what is called a disgraceful flight. 

14 The haven of Tripolis” (2 Macc. 14:1) was a harbor with large com¬ 
merce. Tripolis looked upon itself as the metropolis of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus. 

Two or three geographical terms perhaps deserve mention: 

The or 44 Plain,” as it is called in A. V., is translated Teplxupos (a 
word which occurs with the same signification in the New Testament) in 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, 2 Chronicles, Nehemiah, or Teptoucos (once, but twice 
in A in Genesis (19:25,29) and in 3 Kings 7 :46). It would seem that 
the two different renderings of this word in Neh. 3 :22 (transliterated) and 
in 12:28 (translated) are intended to indicate a difference in meaning, 
though in the opposite way to that which we should have expected from the 
use in Genesis. In the first passage, the "Plain” is the plain of Jordan ; in 
the second, the plain round about Jerusalem. This difference is indicated in 
R. V. by a difference in the printing— 44 Plain ” and 44 plain.” 

Omitting any passage where the LXX obviously read the Hebrew 
differently, we find the 333 (A. V. the "South”) translated paraphrastically 
as ^ tprifMi in Genesis (three times), Numbers (three times), Deuteronomy (once), 
Joshua (once), Isaiah (once). This may perhaps illustrate the use of tpnuws in 
Acts 8: 26, where 44 the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza” is 
followed by the expression atry tori* Imm** —for Gaza stands on the border of 
the Negeb. Abp is another rendering which occurs four times in Genesis, once 
or twice in Exodus, five times in Numbers, once in Deuteronomy, nineteen 
times in Joshua, once in 2 Chronicles, twice in Ezekiel, once in Daniel (Theod.); 
lurni/iPpla represents the word twice in Daniel (LXX); rbrot twice in Exodus, 
once in Numbers, seven times in Joshua (chiefly A), three or four times in 
Judges, eight times in 1 Kings, once in 2 Kings, twice in 3 Kings, three 
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times in I Chronicles, once in 2 Chronicles, once in Psalms, twice in 
Zechariah, twice in Jeremiah, seven times in Ezekiel, once (doubtful) in 
Daniel (LXX), twelve times in Daniel (Theod.). Transliterative forms occur in 
Joshua, Obadiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In Daniel (LXX; chap. n)the 
meaning of 133 is given by translating it Afyvrrot in ten places. Such a 
variation of renderings of such a simple word as we find occurring in one 
book, Joshua, would help us to the conclusion, which is no doubt a correct 
one, that in that book, at any rate, we have a very composite text, far 
removed from the original Greek version, and often worked over by emen- 
dators. 

The or 41 low country” of the A. V., has as its Greek representa¬ 

tive h r«8irli in Joshua, 3 Kings (once), 1 Chronicles (once), 2 Chronicles (three 
times), Zechariah (once), Isaiah (twice), Jeremiah (once); and this term is 
used in 1 Maccabees, where in one passage there is a curious conflate read¬ 
ing in K* ip ry a&fnjXg, t edavy. II edlor takes the place of TeMj in Deuteronomy 
(once), Joshua (twice). Once in B r& raxavd takes the place of r& rdud 
(Josh. 11:16). The Hebrew is transliterated in 2 Chronicles, Obadiah, 
Jeremiah (twice in BK), and 1 Maccabees. 

Lastly, we have the technical word wofiAs as the name of a district used in 
connection with Egypt, and afterward extended to other countries (1 Macc., 
10:30, 38; ii: 34 , 57 ). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

If, with these details before us, we examine them in connection with 
the general knowledge of geography which had been acquired in the 
second century B. C., and of which a r£sum£ can be found in Mahaffy’s 
The Greek World Under Roman Sway , what shall we find ? The 
answer is a short one. Beside the islands and Asiatic shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean, little is known. The writers of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, though from the heights of their Palestinian home they looked 
forth over the waters of the Mediterranean, yet practically had no 
knowledge of the continent of Europe. And even in the books of the 
Apocrypha but little advance is made upon this. The books of the 
Maccabees, especially the first book, deal with the history of the Jews, 
as a people for the most part striving to maintain itself in a proud 
isolation from the rest of the world, even though a Hellenizing spirit 
is growing among them and cannot always be repressed. We hear of 
embassies to Rome and Sparta, as well as of a claim of ethnic connec¬ 
tion with the latter, but these are only sent in a time of desperate 
effort for self-preservation. Besides, we meet with an Athenian a 
Thracian (though the reading is doubtful), and Indians, but this is 
all. As to the knowledge of Asia Minor and Egypt this is more exten- 
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sive and is due to the fact that nearly all the places mentioned could 
be reached in the course of coasting voyages, or lie up the river Nile, 
and many of them, at any rate, were centers of Jewish life and com¬ 
merce. True, the Jews had also traveled farther west, but the farther 
from their spiritual home at Jerusalem they had traveled, the less did 
they keep up their connection with it. On the day of Pentecost, when 
a list of those who were present from foreign countries is given in 
Acts, chap. 2, Rome is the only European city mentioned; and when 
at last St. Paul carries the gospel into Europe, it is only after a special 
vision had been vouchsafed to him and he had heard the cry, “Come 
over into Macedonia and help us ” (Acts 16:9), that he contemplates, 
and immediately carries out what he looks upon as a divine command 
to go still farther afield. 

A further point to be noticed is that of the names of places or 
countries, or of adjectives connected with them, out of a total of 
seventy-four common to the LXX and the New Testament fifty-three 
occur in the Acts of the Apostles. The greater number of Palestinian 
names in the New Testament do not occur in the Old Testament, at 
any rate in the same form. 

If we ask, further, what are the extreme limits of the names occur¬ 
ring in the whole of the LXX, we shall find them, if we omit “India” 
as simply part of a title, to be Spain on the west, Persepolis or Parthia 
on the east, Ethiopia on the south, and Macedonia on the north. 
Almost all the places in it would be found to have been included 
within the boundaries of the Greek empire of Alexander the Great and 
of the kingdoms which took its place. This is what we should have 
expected from the period to which the translation or publication of 
the various books can be assigned, commencing with the latter half 
of the third century B. C. 
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CRITICAL NOTE. 


BRAHMANISTIC PARALLELS IN THE APOCRYPHAL NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

The apocryphal writings of the New Testament contain several allu¬ 
sions to India. The Gospel of Thomas is devoted to the story of the 
apostle’s labors in that country, and of his conversion to Christianity of 
the Indo-Bactrian king Gondophares or Yndopherres, who began to 
reign about 25 A. D. x Bartholomew, likewise, is said to have visited 
India, although we are probably to understand under this name Ara¬ 
bia as the country to which he actually journeyed. 9 It would seem, 
at all events, that Christianity penetrated India before 200 A. D., and 
it may be that its introduction there occurred even earlier. 3 From 
India Gnosticism received a certain amount of influence, and the 
docetic phase of this philosophized esoteric Christian movement shows 
marked traces of modification by the Hindu Samkhya philosophy. 4 
This system has as its cardinal doctrine the duality of matter and soul, 
and it aims to give release from metempsychosis by teaching man to 
realize that soul and matter are essentially and entirely distinct. 5 

In view of this Indian influence on early Gnostic thought, and in 
consideration of the constant travel throughout the Roman empire at 
the period in question, one will not be surprised to find in the apocry¬ 
phal New Testament certain passages showing close resemblance to 
Indian belief. I am fully aware that apparent borrowing may be 

x Duff, Chronology of India, pp. 19, 20; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 369, s. v m 
44 Wifidafama(h)” 3; LlPSlUS, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegendm , Vol. 
It PP- 225 - 347 - 

■LlPSlUS, Vol. II, b , pp. 63-5; cf pp. 132-5; Moller, Lehrbuch derKirchengesch ., 
Vol. I, p. 108; cf. Servius ad Georg., II, 116, 44 sed Indiam omnem pi again Aethiopiae 
accipiamus.” 

^ Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. II, pp. 1118-28; Aiken, The Dhamma 
of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ , pp. 288-97; Seydel, Buddha - 
Legende und das Leben Jesu , pp. 46-57; HOPKINS, India Old and New , pp. I40f., 167; 
Bergh van Eysinga, Indische Invloeden op oude Christelijke Verhalen , pp. 118-20. 

4 GARBE, Samkhya-Philosophic, pp. 85-105; Samkhya und Yoga, p. 4; Philosophy 
of Ancient India, pp. 46-8; cf. Lassen, Vol. Ill, pp. 380-405. 

JGarbe, loc. cit .; Max MOller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , pp. 281-401. 
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merely accidental coincidence —si duo faciunt idem , non est idem —but 
at least a presentation of some analogues in Gnosticism and Hinduism 
may be of interest to students of comparative religion. 

The first passage which I shall note in this connection is from the 
fragments of the docetic apocryphal Acts of John, §§ 2, 9, where John 
describes, as follows, the person of the Christ: 6 Ijrapiopr^ ybp avrbv /car* 
l&uiv opav, koX ov84 wunrorc cTSov rovs 6<f>0aXpx>vq avrov imvtv ovras, AAA a ftovov 
Avccpyoras. .... ifiovX.6p.rjv 84 waAAaxis crvv avrcf fia8i(wv i^vos avrov M 
r!ys yrjq t8elv, d <fxuvtrai—impusv ybp avrov Awo r% yrjq iavrov imupovra — teal 
ov8erorc d8ov. 

The statement here made does not, so far as I am aware, occur 
elsewhere in the apocryphal literature of the New Testament, but it has 
a remarkably close parallel in the well-known Nala-episode in the 
Mahabharata, where we have the passage ( Mbh . Ill, fol. 61 a, ed. Bom¬ 
bay, vss. 22-4): 

As she prayed, the gods obedient stood with attributes revealed: 

With unmoistened skin the Immortals saw she, and with moveless eyes; 

Fresh their dust-unsullied garments hovered they nor touched the earth. 

By his shadow doubled, dust-soiled, garland drooping, moist with sweat, 

On the earth Nishadha’s monarch stood confessed with twinkling eyes. 

— Milman’s translation. 

In the light of such a concept of the Indian deities as this, a pas¬ 
sage of Philostratus, who wrote in the third century becomes of interest. 
He speaks in his life of Apollonius of Tyana y \\\ y 15, as follows: 7 «Kov 
fyrjoiv [Apollonius] IvSovs 3pa)yiavaq otKOt/vras brl rrjq yrjq teal ovk iw r 
avrrjq, «au Ara;(urra>s T€TU)(UTpcvovq f Kal ov84v Kvcrrjpivovq tj rb rravrarv. 

Damis, the fellow-traveler of Apollonius, says of the Indian Brah¬ 
mans that xa/icwtp pkv avrov? xpffjaOai, ttjv yrjv 84 viroovpwvvvai woas, as Av 
airroi alpS>vrxu , Kal /xcrccapoTropcvvras brj l8c?v Awo rrjq yrjq iq rrfjxuq 8vo, ov 
Oavpuarorouaq cvcxa, ro yap faXonpov rovro wapaiTtio’Oai rovs AvSpas, AAA* 
bwooa rtf *HAicp (warrofiatvovrtq rrjq yrjq Spahrtv, m irpocr$opa rtf 0ct£ irpdr - 
Torres .... roiovro ft4v 8^ rov ’AroAAtuvtbv rb “ iv rfi yjj T€ cTvat rovs 
Bpa^iams #cal 06* 4v rfi yjj.” 

This account shows that Indian beliefs were known to the Greeks, 
and the parallelism of ideas in the Acts of John with Hindu thought 

6 Edited by M. R. James in Robinson’s Texts and Studies , Vol. I, pp. 4, 10; cf. also 
Lipsius,&f. ett., Vol. I,pp. 450 f., 522'f. The Acts was apparently written about the 
second half of the second century, James, p. x. 

* Cf. Lassen, loc. eit. y Vol. Ill, pp. 359 f. 
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is at least striking, and perhaps suggests an influence of Brahmanism 
on the apocryphal work. 

A second passage of interest, in considering possible Indian 
influence on apocryphal literature, is found in a Gnostic hymn in the 
eleventh chapter of the same Acts of John. This hymn is prefaced by 
the words: *cAevtras o iv [Jesus] i )fuv wcnrep yvpov woaprai iwoKparovvras 
&Wrj\tov x&pas, iv /xcotj) 84 avro? yevo/icvos, Z\cycv • to *Afirjv vmucourrc. 

The hymn is then sung by the Lord, and he departs “after dancing 
with us” (xopcwras fuO’ Ifruav). Only in this place in apocryphal litera¬ 
ture have I found an account of such an event. There is a certain 
analogy here with the dances of the Gopls round Krishna in India, 8 
although Thilo (apud Lipsius, I, p. 520) compares with the account in 
this apocryphal book the orgies of the Corybantes in Asia, or of Philo’s 
Therapeutae. It is noteworthy that it is only in the later pseudo-epic of 
India that we find a record of the erotic adventures of Krishna and 
the milkmaids. The real epic knows nothing of them. 9 

The Krishna legends seem to have arisen much later than the 
period of apocryphal New Testament literature. 10 On the other hand, 
it is perhaps unlikely that the acts of John, one of the less-known 
books, influenced the Krishna-cult. It may be therefore that the 
resemblance between Christ and Krishna, in this apocryphal story, is 
merely an accidental coincidence. 

The case is possibly different, however, with the hymn itself, if it be 
true that Indian philosophy influenced Gnosticism. The hymn con¬ 
tains in many places an approach to pantheism which is remarkably 
like the Vedanta philosophy of India, by which the Samkhya system 
was profoundly modified. Pantheism is not very prominent in Gnosti¬ 
cism. The speculations of Basilides, Simon, and the Ophites” stand 
no comparison with the daring of the Vedantic tat tvam asi , “That art 
thou.” The hymn in question, in the Acts of John is very difficult of 
interpretation, at least for one not a theologian. I do not pretend to 
offer more than what seems to me may be a hint toward a partial solu- 

8 Paintings representing this dance are a favorite subject in Indian art; ef, for 
example, Lb Bon, Civilisations de V Inde, p. 717. 

•Lassen, loc. cit., Vol. I*, pp. 768 f., II*, pp. 1127 f.; cf , also pp. 465 f n 73^-8; 
Schroder, Indio ns Literatur und Cultur ; pp. 331-3. 

10 Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 428-33; India Old and New , pp. 145-67, espe¬ 
cially, for the present paper, p. 166; see also Bergh van Eysinga, loc. cit ., pp. 86, 
99-102. 

11 Hilgrnfrld, Kettergeschichte des Urchristenthums , pp. 206, 249; Mansel, 
Gnostic Heresies , pp. 106 f. 
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tion." We may not unreasonably suppose the influence of Indian 
philosophy in such a passage from it as this: XvOrjv at 0«'Aa> teal Xwni 
0t \or Afivpr. rp&Orjvai 0cAu> #cat Tpatout 6 cAar dfwjv. ycwcurAu 0cAa> *at 
yermy 0cAor dfirjv. tftaytiv OtXto teal ftpwOrjvai dtXor d/xi;v .... oTkov ov«c 
oweovs lx <l> * A/ X1 7 ,f * totov ova fyw *** roirovs vaov ovk 

lx» «u raovs lx* 0 * d/xi/r. Avxvos ei/u croi rtf fiXerovrC p. c* &prjv. lamrrpcv 
dpu aoi rtf voovyti pur d/xijv. ftjjpa dpt trot (rtf) tepovovri fir aprpt. 6Soq 
cIfu aot ira poSlrjj. 

It may be, however, that these words are no more pantheistic than 
the fifth Logion of Jesus, lytipor rov Aiflov *d*e? tvpfotis fit, tr^Urov to 
fvAor icdyw J#c«t dpi, where Harnack 13 sees no trace of such a philosophy. 
On the other hand, Indian thought may have exercised some influence 
over the writer of the Acts of John. A passage of the gnostic Gospel 
of Eve, 14 cited by Epiphanius, adv. Haereses , 26, 3, becomes of interest 
as a parallel to the hymn in the Johannine Acts : iarrjv brl 6povs vtfnjXov 
teal cISof cLvOpanrov pxuepcv kou dAAov #coAo/?ov, kou rjKovaa wrtl tfxovrjv fipovrrp, 
jcat rjyytxra rov dxovcrcu, /ecu iXaXrprt "repos pm teal dwtv tyu> erv xal erv ^yd>* /ecu 
otov ijs, fyw J/ccx dfu /ecu 4 y airaoev t i/u Icnrapptvos, teal odev iXv dtX.jp, 
ervXXeytis fit , J/x 2 & crvAAcycuv iairrov orvAAeyct?. Such phrases as these, in 
the Gospel of Eve and the Acts of John, are not, in my judgment, to 
be compared with such sayings of Christ as “I and my Father are 
one,” or “Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me.” 
The spirit of the apocryphal book seems to be entirely different, and it 
may not be extravagant to suppose that it has been influenced by 
Indian thought. 

Many a passage might be cited from the Sanskrit texts to show how 
deeply the philosophy is impregnated with the boldest pantheism 
that the world has ever seen. I have selected two sections from the 
Upanishads, which are of exceptionally exalted tone. The first of 
these, in verse, is from the Kdthaka Upanishad II, 18-22 : 

The All-wise is not born, neither doth he die; from no one springs he, nor 
anyone doth he become; unborn, eternal, everlasting is this Ancient; nor is 
he slain, though his body may be slain. If the slayer think he slays, or the 
slain think he be slain, they twain are full ignorant; man neither slays nor is 
he slain. Smaller than the small, yet greater than the great, the All-Soul is 
hid in his creation's heart; yet by subjecting sense, one free from passion and 
from sorrow sees the All-Soul's magnitude. Though sitting still, he wanders 

“See in general on the hymn, Lipsius, Vol. I, pp. 525-35. 

Uber die jiingst entdeckten SprucAe Jesu, pp. 17-21. 

14 See Lipsius, Vol. I, p. 529; Fabricius, Cod . Apoe. Novi Test ., p. 350. 
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far, though reposing, goes he everywhere; who but me may know the god 
with his joy and sorrow too? No grief the sage doth feel who doth the All- 
Soul know as the mighty lord, bodiless among the embodied, among the 
shifting motionless. xs 

The second passage, which is in prose, is equally striking. It is found 
in the Chanddgya Upanishad t Vl , 13, 1 and recounts the conversation 
of Uddalaka Aruni, with his son Svetaketu, as follows: 

“ Put this salt in water and sit down by me on the morrow.*' So he 
(Svetaketu) did. He (Svetaketu*s father, Uddalaka Aruni) said to him: 
“Bring me the salt which thou didst put in water yestereven.** Though 
he tasted, he found it not, for verily it had melted away. “ Sip from one side 
of it. How is it?** “Salt.** “Sip from the middle. How is it? ’* “Salt” 
“Sip from the (other) side. How is it ?” “Salt.** “Throw it away and sit 
down by me.** So he did (saying) “ This is ever so.** Then (Aruni) said to 
him: “ Even though it is here, dear son, thou perceivest it not, yet verily it is 
here indeed. What that minuteness is, of that nature is this universe ; that is 
the truth, that is the All-Soul, that art thou, O Svetaketu.*' 16 

Excepting one parallel in the Apocalypse of Peter, to which I now 
turn, the Acts of John is the only portion of the apocryphal New Testa¬ 
ment in which I have observed any remarkable similarities to Brahman- 
istic thought. 

In the description of the punishments of hell, which fill so large a 
portion of apocalyptic literature in ail religions, there is of necessity 
a vast amount of similarity. The parallel in Peter is the remarkable 
similarity between one of the hells which he describes and the famous 
Forest of Sword Leaves (Sanskrit asipatravand) in Indian eschatology. 
The passage in Peter is very brief : kcu fv irqxp nw Tonp xoAikcs lycror 
6£vrtpoi (t<f>u>v kcu TravTos tncov, ircropw/ACVOt, kcu ytwcukcs kcu av$pcs 

pdfcrj pvwepa ivScSv/xcyoi itcvXCovro hr* avrtuv #coAa£o/xevot. ovrot Sk ol tXov- 
rovvres kcu Tip irAovnp airrtov ireirottfore? kcu fir) Ikcyoums 6p<f>av<ns kcu XQf* 1 * 
AAA* d/ieA^o-avres rvjs ivroXfjs row dtov. 

Compare with this the Indian Asipatravanahell, thus pictured by 
the Markandeya-Purana i * 7 

Hear again. I shall describe another hell, the forest of sword-blades, 

15 See Deussen, Sechtig Upanishads des Veda , pp. 274 f. JOHNSTON, From the 
Upanishadsy pp. 13 f. It is interesting to note the close similarity of this passage to 
Emerson’s well-known poem “ Brahma.” 

16 See Deussen, loc. cit. t p. 168; cf. Max Miiller’s translation, in SBE,, Vol. I, pp* 
104 l Johnston, loc. ci/. t pp. 57 f. 

17 XII, 24-33, translated by M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 1896, cf. Scherman, Indische 
Visions-litteratur , p. 37. 
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which is all fire, covering the earth for a thousand Yojanas. Scorched by the 
terrible and fierce rays of the sun, creatures dwelling in hell, always drop 
there. In it is a beautiful forest covered with cool foliage. The leaves and 
fruits thereof, O foremost of the twice-born, consist of sword-blades. There 
bark a million of powerful dogs, with large mouths, huge teeth and dreadful 
like tigers to look at. Beholding before them the forest covered with dews 
and shades, creatures, afflicted with thirst, rush toward it. Having their feet 
burnt by the fire raging underneath, they, greatly afflicted, cry out: “ O father, 
O mother!” As soon as they reach there, the wind blows, shaking the 
sword leaves and the swords fall on them. They then drop down on earth, 
here a collection of fire, and there all ablaze with flames spreading all over 
the surface. The dreadful dogs then quickly tear into pieces their bodies 
and numberless limbs as they cry in agony. I have described to you, O 
father, the forest of sword-blades. 

Christian vision-literature describes in the visions of St. Paul and 
Alberic a similar hell, which Becker, in his excellent Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, Mediceval Visions of Heaven and Hell (Baltimore, 1899), 
pp. 14, 43, supposes was derived from the Indian source here quoted. 

The problem of Indian influence on early Christian literature is 
one fraught with difficulty, and a prudent conservatism is necessary. 
I trust, however, that the explanation offered for the passages in the 
Acts of John and the Apocalypse of Peter, where the existence of 
Brahmanistic elements seems at least plausible, may be deemed a 
reasonable one. 

Louis H. Gray. 

Princeton University. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION. 1 

In these days, when the psychology of religion is heralded as a 
new thing, it is interesting to be reminded that for thirty years pre¬ 
ceding his death in 1900 Dr. Everett gave his students a regular and 
systematic course of about thirty lectures on this subject. The fact is 
significant in various ways. It not only shows recognition of the 
strategic position of the psychology of religion in theological thought; 
it also reveals a connecting link between an older and a newer mode 
of handling the same facts. 

The older mode of approach to the psychological facts of religion 
had two stages. Observation of these facts, or of some of them, is as old 
as reflection upon religion. Dreams, hallucinations, and the various 
automatic states that have been interpreted as inspirations, were an 
important part of the data for early mythical and theological theories. 
From the beginning until now men have reasoned that here, in this or 
that mental phenomenon, divinity touches our life. Skeptics met this 
mode of thought upon its own ground. Lucretius quoted with approval 
the saying of Petronius that fear made the gods, and Hume, in his 
Natural History of Religion, tried to show that belief in gods arises and 
develops through certain qualities of human nature rather than through 
mere reason or insight. But not until Schleiermacher wrote his glow¬ 
ing Reden did the psychological point of view come to clear conscious¬ 
ness as a principle of method. Up to the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the concept of religion was got at through the idea of God; but 
Schleiermacher compelled us to approach the idea of God through the 
fact of religion, and to study religion in the inner experience of it. As 
far as impulse and point of view are concerned, Schleiermacher may be 
regarded as the founder of the psychology of religion. But his analy¬ 
sis was incomplete, and the methods of modern psychology were yet to 
be developed. 

These methods were still undeveloped when Dr. Everett's courses 

* The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith . By Charles Carroll Everett. 
Edited by Edward Hale. New York: Macmillan, 1902. xiii+215 pages. $1.50. 
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of instruction were fully organized. Accordingly, the volume now 
before us is not at all a product of the recent movement toward an 
empirical psychology of religion. * There is here no hint of the psycho¬ 
physical point of view, or of the genetic method which, tracing the 
growth of the child-mind, and correlating it with the development of 
the race-mind, is yielding such rich returns. Neither are the range 
and the variations of the religious consciousness in view, but only such 
typical facts as one can deal with without leaving the study chair. The 
biological and sociological problems with which the psychology of 
today is so deeply concerned have not yet emerged, and the method, 
as we shall see, reveals no sign of the present conflict between the 
structural and the functional conceptions of mind. The scope of the 
lectures is determined by a theological rather than psychological inter¬ 
est, namely, the logic of faith. In fact, the course was formerly given 
under the title “The Psychological Basis of Religious Faith/* Naturally 
enough, no sharp distinction is made between the principles of meta¬ 
physics and facts ascertained by observation. 

Nevertheless, the work occupies a mediating position between 
Schleiermacher and the empirical psychology of the present. It points 
out that, while Schleiermacher’s definition of religion is apparently 
psychological, it is really dogmatic. “ Schleiermacher gives no evi¬ 
dence that he has studied religious life in its various manifestations. 
.... He has reasoned to feeling and not from it ** (p. 75). If he had 
begun by studying the religions of the world he would have found in 
religion something besides the sense of dependence. Though Dr. 
Everett is strongly under the influence of Schleiermacher, on the one 
hand, and of Hegel, on the other, his intentional effort is to supple¬ 
ment the observation of the one and to bring the logic of the other 
into wholesome relations to empirical fact. 

The line of thought is, in brief, as follows: First of all, it is main¬ 
tained that feeling has the primacy in religion, both psychologically 
and historically. It is the essential thing, just as a grape vine is the 
essential source of grapes, though soil, air, and water are a sine qua non . 
A first preliminary definition of religion results : “ Religion is feeling, 
or essentially feeling. ,, What kind of feeling, then, is it that consti¬ 
tutes religion? Looking at very early religion for a reply, the author 
answers: “The feeling toward the supernatural/* that is, toward any¬ 
thing that produces an effect apart from the means usually employed. 
But the notion of the supernatural has many sides, and it develops. 
Nature, as contrasted with the supernatural, comes to mean the uni- 
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verse considered as a composite whole, while the supernatural is that 
which stands in antithesis thereto, either as something apart from it or 
as the unitary reality through which the elements of the composite 
have their being. The feeling toward the supernatural may be nega¬ 
tive (the result of apparent interference, whether physical or moral) or 
positive; and the positive feelings fall wfirf three groups—the self- 
centered (as conciliation), those with divi/rfed center (as dread), and the 
God-centered (as love and worship). \J 

In the last group there is implied a positive content in the notion 
of the supernatural, a content which is summed up in the old concep¬ 
tion of the three ideas of the reason—the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. These ideas of the reason now become identified with the 
notion of the supernatural, and so the definition of religion advances 
to this final form: 14 A feeling toward a supernatural presence mani¬ 
festing itself in truth, goodness, and beauty.” The first and second 
definitions were inclusive of all religions; the last is only typical, that 
is, expressive of the type toward which religion, in its higher develop¬ 
ments, tends to conform. By “reason” is meant the structural 
elements of intelligence which underlie experience and make it pos¬ 
sible. These are conceived as instinctive tendencies to action, and at 
the same time as involving logical implications. All our intelligent 
acts assume the unity of the world, even in advance of all reflection 
upon the point, and this unity is synonymous with truth. Unity, more¬ 
over, is fundamental to goodness, which expresses the unity of a man 
with his fellows, and to beauty, which is unity in nature and between 
nature and the mind that contemplates it. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that structural analysis 
of the human mind yields at once a definition of religion as a sub¬ 
jective fact, a definition of the kind of object toward which religion 
moves, and a basis for certainty of its objective truth. We have here, 
in fact, an interesting application of a Hegelian idea that has become 
fruitful in the philosophy of religion—the idea that the structure of 
our rational consciousness is such that, in order to think at all, we 
must, implicitly if not explicitly, assert the existence of absolute 
thought or God. This is the successor of the old ontological argu¬ 
ment ; but, instead of saying that the idea of God implies the divine 
existence, it asserts that all thinking whatever has this implication. 

This is the outcome; and yet the lectures started with the propo¬ 
sition that feeling is the primary and essential fact of religion. The 
effort to reconcile these two apparently opposed views constitutes, as I 
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conceive, the most original and significant feature of the volume. On 
the one hand, religion is feeling; on the other, 41 goodness and beauty 
are really manifestations of truth, so that ultimately we have this 
one innate idea, the first idea of the reason” (p. 149). From this it 
follows, or appears to, that the ultimate in religion is the concept, as 
Hegel claimed. If the final definition of religion is 44 a feeling 
toward a supernatural presence manifesting itself in truth, goodness, 
and beauty” (p. 208), and if goodness and beauty are manifestations 
of truth, it follows that the recognition of truth as truth, or what 
Hegel called thinking the concept in the form of the concept, is the 
basal and ultimate fact. 

But Dr. Everett certainly did not mean just this. He was too sym¬ 
pathetic toward Schleiermacher for that. In fact, the whole treatment of 
the subject might be viewed as an effort to mediate between Hegel 
and Schleiermacher, and of the presence of these two tendencies in 
his thought the author was fully conscious. At the outset, it is true, 
he does not qualify the proposition that feeling is the essential thing 
in religion and, indeed, in the whole conscious life of man. 44 Intel¬ 
lect represents the environment, feeling represents the man. Intellect 
brings to man his material; feeling is his response to this material. 
Intellect is analytic; feeling recognizes the unity of the object and is 
constructive.” (P. 20.) Late in the discussion, however, he remarks: 
44 When I spoke of the primacy of feeling, I had in mind its primacy 
in manifestation rather than in fact. Behind feeling there exists 
something which manifests itself in feeling, and this inner self is the 
instinctive self.” (P. 141.) Again, he says that the ideas of truth 
(or unity), goodness, and beauty come to us through instinct 
(pp. 148 f.). Moreover, the synthetic function at first attributed to 
feeling is later transferred to thought, which is made 44 the primary 
response of man to his environment” (p. 153). Accordingly, feeling* 
thought, and instinctive tendency are all declared to be, in some 
sense, ultimate, but instinct is the conception upon which the author’s 
thought appears finally to rest. 44 Instinct ” is here both the reason 
that is back of all reasoning and the impulse whence feeling flows, 
and these two are therefore one at their root. Religion, then, is not 
any specific feeling co-ordinate with other feelings, or any intellectual 
perception co-ordinate with other products of intelligence, but rather 
the central impulse of intelligence itself and of feelings that are 
adumbrations of intelligence. 

The history of religion, accordingly, is really the history of how 
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men gradually came to consciousness of the theistic idea that is implied 
in our intelligence. At first, this transcendental element, or the 
supernatural, was thought to consist of capricious beings like the 
worshiper himself; the unexpected or unusual was the sign of 
divinity. Later the supernatural was discovered to be the inner side, 
the real unity and transcendent source of composite nature. Morals 
and the aesthetic sense grew up at first with no conscious relation to 
the supernatural. But the relation is there, and when men become 
conscious of it, goodness and beauty are taken up into the idea of 
religion. Religion thus acquires three different senses: it is either 
what the worshiper intends or understands to be related to the super¬ 
natural ; or in addition the supernatural implicit in rational functions 
which are not recognized as religious; or, finally, the actual or meta¬ 
physical relation of man to God. All three of these meanings are 
present, at one point or another, in Dr. Everett’s discussion, and his 
effort is, apparently, to achieve a single conception of religion that 
shall include them all. 

Even this meager hint is sufficient, I trust, to indicate something 
of the depth and many-sidedness of the book. But the book is only 
an imperfect reflection of these qualities as they shone in the class¬ 
room. For Dr. Everett left no manuscript of his theological lectures, 
and the volume now before us has been compiled by collating the 
notebooks of several former pupils. This task has been done faith¬ 
fully and lovingly. Professor Hale has succeeded in reconstructing 
the lectures so as to present their substance in a connected and coherent 
manner. But the personal touches and the elaboration of detail that 
rarely, if ever, get into student notebooks, are necessarily lacking. 
The difference, for example, between Dr. Everett’s essay on “ Reason 
in Religion” ( Essays , Theological and Literary , Boston, 1902) and the 
parallel discussion in the volume before us awakens keen regret that 
we are deprived of the author’s complete statement. 

For this reason, if for no other, a reviewer should hesitate to 
examine too critically the details of the treatment. It is practically 
certain that every illuminating idea is the author’s, while the onesided¬ 
nesses are likely to come from the refracting media. It would be easy 
to make a considerable catalogue of passages that display the finest 
insight. The chapter on the relation between beauty and religion, for 
example, is a piece of exquisite observation and interpretation. What 
Martineau did in the religious interpretation of the moral nature is 
here done in the religious interpretation of the aesthetic experience. 
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The sense of beauty is a “sense of companionship with the outer 
world, the sympathetic enjoyment of its perfection.” This implies a 
unity in nature and between nature and the soul that answers to the 
notion of the supernatural. Beauty does more than suggest such 
speculative ideas, too, for in the experience of it there may be directly 
involved a sense of the divine presence. 

Dr. Everett’s method is that of structural analysis. Mental states 
are brought before us as though they were inert, much as bales of 
merchandise might be opened and the contents spread out before our 
eyes. At the best this method yields only a morphology or an 
anatomy of mind; the physiology of its processes escapes us. We 
miss the pulsation of life and the interplay with environment. One of 
the new contributions of modern psychology is the effort to catch 
mental states in the making, and to behold in them processes rather 
than static facts. This, in a general way, is what is meant by func¬ 
tional as distinguished from structural psychology. Structural 
psychology looks for the elements of mental states; functional 
psychology views these states as stages in the acceleration or retarda¬ 
tion of a vital process. Each method may lead in either of two 
directions. Structural analysis, examining the logical phases of con¬ 
sciousness, finds the idea of God implicitly present; or, taking the 
direction that Locke gave it, such analysis may conclude that the 
entire mental structure is built out of sensations or other simple 
elements. On the other hand, functional psychology, recognizing the 
fact of a mental dynamic, may lead up to the question of the mental 
agent and its basal impulses; or, relating itself to biology, it may view 
mental processes as mere subjective shadows of the general organic 
evolution. 

It is significant that Dr. Everett’s analysis finally leads him to a 
dynamic and functional conception, namely, instinct (which as the 
new Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology shows, should in this case 
be called impulse). Similarly, the old structural notion of “innate 
ideas” really means with him something more like a functional “a 
priori principle.” The outcome, then, is an attempted unification of 
the logical and psychological points of view in religion. The basal 
fact of the human mind is impulse; the specifically human impulses 
nclude the impulse to think as well as to feel and act; the impulse to 
think implies the existence of a universal mind; consequently religion 
is both impulsive and rational; but man comes to full consciousness 
of this fact of his nature only gradually, and herein lies the history of 
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religion. Dr. Everett does not attempt to trace the psychological 
process whereby the religious impulse comes to full self-consciousness 
in the individual or in the race. In fact, this constitutes one of the 
chief unfulfilled tasks of the psychology of religion. 

George Albert Coe. 

Northwestern University. 


TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. 1 

Professor Fisher’s work, in the form in which it originally 
appeared in 1883, is doubtless familiar to most of the readers of the 
Journal. The respected author has felt himself obligated to put his 
material in a form “more consonant” with what he would “wish to 
say at present.” As a result the edition before us records consider¬ 
able changes. Some of the chapters have been thrown into the shape 
of lengthened notes at the end of the volume, new notes have been 
added, and a considerable part of the text has been rewritten in the 
light of increased knowledge and with a view to more recent specula¬ 
tion and research. In particular it will be found that the relations of 
Christian theism to the theory of evolution, the synoptic problem, and 
the authorship of the fourth gospel are handled more fully, advantage 
being taken as regards the two latter points of the results of recent 
German and English scholarship. There is no change, however, in 
fundamental attitude between the old and the new editions. That 
attitude may be described as distinctly conservative, though not of 
course, bigotedly or offensively so. To a large extent Dr. Fisher’s 
standpoint on critical questions does not differ widely from that of 
Professor Sanday, to whom he dedicates his book “ and whose writ¬ 
ings,” he justly observes, “are an example to contemporary scholars 
of thorough investigation and faultless candor.” As to the general 
question, Dr. Fisher sees in Christianity the final and absolute 
religion, “ not to be classified with other religions as if it were defec¬ 
tive in the sense of containing error or as if it stood in need of a 
complement to be expected or required in the present stage of human 
life” (p. 372). This remark is the keynote of the volume. He seeks 
to show that Christianity is the alone true and valid revelation from 
God. 

The qualities which Dr. Fisher brings to his task are worthy of all 
honor. Breadth of view, substantial learning, catholicity of temper, 

1 The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By G. P. Fisher. New edition. 
New York : Scribner, 1902 xx +460 pages. $2.50. 
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patient and painstaking inquiry, generosity of judgment touching 
alien opinions, and a style singularly lucid and absolutely free from 
pedantry and provincialism—all these characteristics of Dr. Fisher's 
work generally are here conspicuously displayed. For the intelli¬ 
gent layman or overworked clergyman anxious to obtain a general 
survey of the problems discussed at present in the apologetic field, 
perhaps no other guide will prove at once so interesting and so stimu¬ 
lating as the author of this book. The immensity of the field which he 
traverses may be inferred from the titles of the chapters: 

“The Personality of God and Man: the Self-Revelation of God in the 
Human Soul;*' “The Arguments for The Being of God: Their Function in 
General and as Severally Considered; *' “ The Principal Anti-Theistic Theo¬ 
ries: Pantheism, Positivism, Materialism, Agnosticism;** “The Divine Origin 
of Christianity Evinced in its Adaptedness to the Deepest Necessities of 
Man;” “The Divine Mission of Jesus Attested by the Transforming Agency 
of Christianity in Human Society;’* “The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity from its Ethical and Religious Teaching and from the Compari¬ 
son of it with the Greek Philosophy;*' “The Consciousness in Jesus of a 
Supernatural Calling Rendered Credible by His Sinless Character; '* “ Mir¬ 
acles: Their Nature, Credibility, and Place in Christian Evidences;’* 
“Proof of the Miracles of Christ Independently of Special Inquiry into the 
Authorship of the Gospels;** “The Gospels an Authentic Record of the 
Testimony Given by the Apostles; ’* “ The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel;” 
“The Trustworthiness of the Apostles’ Testimony as Presented by The 
Evangelists;'* “The Relation of the Christian Faith to the Bible and to 
Biblical Criticism;*' “The Gradualness of Revelation;'* “The Relation of 
Christianity to Other Religions.” 

It may, perhaps, be hypercriticism, but the order in which Dr. 
Fisher arranges his subjects seems not quite logical. For example, 
before we can attain any valid results as to the teaching or charac¬ 
ter of Christ, we must surely first examine the historicity of the 
documents from which we draw our information. It is obvious, 
also, that a consideration of the influence of Christianity in history 
should succeed and not precede the questions arising out of the 
biblical material. But a more serious criticism of a general nature 
remains to be made. The multiplicity and complexity of the prob¬ 
lems here discussed in one volume render even an approximately 
adequate treatment impossible. There is a lack of unity and co-ordi¬ 
nation between the various parts of the argument. The reader is 
almost bound to feel that the book is rather a series of disjoined 
papers or essays treating of given points than a compact and artistic- 
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ally constructed and sustained argument. One receives the impression 
that these chapters were originally intended for a magazine or review, 
and they reveal the limitations imposed by such a mode of publication. 
There is a distinct lack of power and impressiveness; there is no sense 
of movement or progress, no inevitable conclusion satisfying and con¬ 
vincing. As we rise from a study of the work we realize that in it Dr. 
Fisher has done justice neither to himself nor to his theme. And we 
cannot but think that this failure arises, not from want of learning, or 
candor, or sympathy, or literary taste, but from the apologetic method 
he follows in common with other English-speaking writers. 

He undertakes to defend the Christian religion. But surely a 
preliminary to such a defense would be a presentation of what the 
Christian religion really is. Dr. Harnack in his Das We sen des 
Christenthums justly complains that apologetics is in a hopeless 
muddle in our day, because it does not know what are the matters 
which it is its business to defend. Exactly so. One writer thinks it 
his duty to defend the historicity of the virgin birth ; another passes no 
judgment on the question, but gives his strength to a defense of the 
resurrection ; while a third believes that neither virgin birth nor resur¬ 
rection is an essential of the faith. In view of the confusion in 
which apologetics welters, a radical change of method is demanded. 
The first question to be faced is: What is the essence of Christianity, 
that without which Christianity would perish? Then the results thus 
gained must be related to contemporary thought, to philosophic and 
scientific inquiry on the one hand, and to sociological study on the 
other. The mischief involved in the traditional method is the absence 
of a genuine apologetic perspective . In this work, for example, Dr. 
Fisher devotes chap, vii to a proof of the sinlessness of Jesus, and 
chap, xi to the defense of the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
gospel. Now, most religious men will agree that Christianity stands or 
falls with the moral perfection of its Founder. Can the same or any¬ 
thing approaching it be said of the proposition that John the son of 
Zebedee and not John the Presbyter wrote the fourth gospel ? And 
this raises the question : What class of readers had Dr. Fisher in his 
mind when he sat down to write this book? Was he thinking of 
doubters whom he was anxious to win for the faith? Hardly; for 
then he would have omitted much that he here discusses as irrelevant 
to the main thesis, viz., that the Christian idea of God is the true one 
and that he has come in the person of Christ. Was he thinking of 
Christian students and their perplexities ? In that case he might well 
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have set aside, as not needing discussion, such subjects, for example, 
as positivism or materialism. For most men, whether Christians or 
not, these theories are no longer living issues. On the whole, perhaps, 
we are safe in assuming that the author had in view professed students 
of religion, and that his aim is to assist them in clearing up intellectual 
difficulties and in getting a firmer hold on the Christian verities. We 
fear it must be said that Dr. Fisher does not come home to the needs 
most deeply felt by thinking Christians today. What some of us require 
is not a reply to Strauss or Renan; for, in spite of the latter’s boast that 
he alone of all men understood Jesus, it is generally admitted that both 
were wide of the mark and that the Christian problem presents itself 
in a form today to which they were strangers. The question now is, 
not , Are the gospels historical ? but, How far are they historical ? 
Schmiedel, for example, assures us in his article in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica that there are only five absolutely credible passages about Jesus 
in general. These'passages, taken with four others of a negative char¬ 
acter dealing with Christ’s view of miracles, are, according to this 
distinguished critic, “the foundation pillars for a truly scientific life of 
Jesus.” Yet Dr. Fisher writes as if these words had not been penned. 
He apparently accepts the truth of the gospels as they now stand. 
He does not deal with the questions whether there are secondary 
elements in the gospel narratives, and, granting that such elements 
exist, how we are to distinguish them from those of primary historical 
value. Nor does he discuss such a question, e . g . 9 as to how far 
Christ’s ideas of the kingdom may have grown from earthly expecta¬ 
tions into a purified spiritual messianic hope, and how far his death, 
foreseen by him, caused him to throw his ideals into the future as being 
unrealizable in the present. As equally symptomatic of Dr. Fisher’s 
insecure critical basis may be mentioned his citation in proof of an 
argument on behalf of Christ’s predictive power, the text: “ On this 
rock I build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it” (p. 459); yet Dr. Fisher cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
critics by no means ultra-radical have expressed grave doubts as to 
whether these words ever came from the lips of Christ. 

An argument in proof of Christ’s possession of miraculous powers is 
found in his message to John the Baptist when in prison (p. 183). But 
Dr. Fisher does not meet the present state of opinion, which is doubt¬ 
ful of the tradition that John the Baptist did really recognize Jesus 
as Messiah early in his career. The whole discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of miracles, while containing much that is valuable, suffers from 
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the weakness of the mass of apologetic writing on the subject: it does 
not carry conviction. Denial or doubt of the miraculous, we are told, 
“ results from an untheistic conception of nature, and the relation of 
nature to God. When it is understood that God, transcendent and 
personal though he be, is likewise immanent in nature, and that nature 
and the interaction of its parts are dependent on his unceasing energy, 
the difficulty vanishes.” (P. 166.) To which it is sufficient to reply 
that for such theistic thinkers as, e.g. t the late Dr. Martineau, the diffi¬ 
culty remains. At most such an interpretation of the relations of God 
and nature grounds the possibility of miracles. We can conceive of 
the immanent Deity putting forth an unusual energy, and thereby 
causing some events not explicable through known causes. But has 
God done this? Dr. Fisher's argument from the gospel records 
proves only that the contemporaries of Jesus believed that he did acts 
which were miraculous. But we cannot go farther than this on his¬ 
torical grounds. We can prove that many of Christ’s deeds were 
accepted as miraculous, but the pressing problem is to relate that belief 
to our new knowledge of nature and our conceptions of God’s relations 
to this world. Dr. Fisher gives us no assistance here. The same 
unwillingness to come to close quarters with urgent problems is evinced 
by his discussion of the resurrection. He does not discuss the accounts 
given in the synoptists of this stupendous event, but contents himself 
with saying in a foot note that “ the inconsistencies .... are such as 
are met with in secular history in connection with epoch-making events, 
the reality of which is not subject to doubt.” He makes much of Paul’s 
experience on the way to Damascus, but, granting that the apostle had 
an objective spiritual vision, the question still presses: How far are 
the synoptic accounts trustworthy? Are they legendary or not? Nor 
is any instruction vouchsafed us as to what we are to understand by 
the angels who announced the fact of the Lord’s resurrection. Were 
they real beings? If not, what were they? And how far, if at all, does 
their presence in the gospel narratives weaken the historicity of the 
story? Dr. Fisher does not even hint at these questions. There are 
certain facts testified to by admittedly genuine apostolic literature, 
which have a distinct apologetic value, but which Dr. Fisher passes 
by; these should have been emphasized: (a) The universal belief in 
the primitive community, that they possessed the sense of the Divine 
as a sense of new power. (£) This power gave them dominion over 
the world and enabled them to realize an ethical ideal, (r) Joy and 
confidence took the place of despair so common then in the world. 
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They were certain of God and eternal life. (</) All this, together with 
the forgiveness of sins, was indubitably traced to the influence of Jesus 
Christ at once the historical teacher of Nazareth and the risen Son 
of God. 

Behind the question of miracle lies, of course, that of philosophical 
standpoint. What is Dr. Fisher’s philosophy? Nowhere does he give 
an explicit answer. Yet surely it is the business of one who would com¬ 
mend Christianity to the cultivated intellect of his time to come to 
terms with ultimate philosophical questions. He criticises Mill and 
Spencer, but the present reviewer can find no mention of T. H. Green, 
nor any attempt at indicating the relations of idealism to religion. Yet 
it is a growing belief among Christian students that some form or other 
of the idealistic philosophy must lie at the roots of Christian theism. 
The treatment of the philosophical problem of theism here presented 
is really related to an earlier stage of thought, and does not meet the 
needs of today. To dispose of Hegel and his philosophy in two pages 
is a mode of procedure that does not appear to promise much help to 
the philosophical student of religion. 

So far our remarks have been mainly critical. It is a pleasure to 
exchange criticism for praise and admiration. Dr. Fisher’s strength 
lies in his insight into the nature of Christianity as essentially the reli¬ 
gion of redemption, and in his grasp of the way in which that reli¬ 
gion is adapted to human needs. The chapters entitled “The Divine 
Origin of Christianity Evinced in its Adaptedness to the Deepest Neces¬ 
sities of Man“The Gradualness of Revelation,” and “The Rela¬ 
tion of Christianity to Other Religions,” are, within the limits set him¬ 
self by the author, wholly admirable and will repay attentive reading. 
They form an excellent introduction to the most detailed study of the 
themes discussed. As an illustration of Dr. Fisher’s style and mode 
of thought take his remarks on the misery of life and of the remedy 
supplied in the gospel. He here remarks: 

Death stands waiting. More than half the human race expire in infancy. 
Before every individual is the prospect of this inevitable event, which we 
endeavor to avert and to postpone as long as possible, all the while, however, 
aware that this painstaking will at length be fruitless. The feelings sketched 
above are not peculiar to any single generation. They are not the result, as 
they are sometimes said to be, of a gloom engendered by Christian teach¬ 
ing. He who imagines that life of old was nothing but sunshine has for¬ 
gotten his Homer and a thousand pathetic laments strewn through the noblest 
literature of antiquity. 
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What is the answer to the fear of death ? Jesus Christ, 

A man bom of woman, subject like ourselves to temptation, absolutely iden¬ 
tifying himself with his race in sympathy, not less than with the condemnation 
felt by God for the sin of mankind. He makes a full absolute surrender of 
his own will to the Father’s will, with every new access of trial raises this sur¬ 
render to a higher pitch, carries human nature victoriously through life and 
through the anguish of an undeserved death — the final test of loyalty to 
God and of devotion to men, willingly endured because it is the cup given 
him of the Father to drink. In that death is the life of the world. (Pp. 95, 97.) 

Dr. Fisher frankly acknowledges that there are limitations in our 
Lord’s knowledge as man. “ No honor is done to him, and no help 
afforded to the cause of Christianity, in attributing to him scholastic 
information which he did not claim for himself, and which there is no 
evidence that he possessed.” (P. 367.) The theological sanity of the 
author comes out also in his wise remarks as to the gradualness of 
revelation, and the Bible taken as a whole, the seat of authority— 
though it need not be added he has not said the final word on these 
points. The evolution of doctrines or religious ideas such as those of 
the divine government, sacrifice, and immortality is clearly, though 
briefly, sketched. And the conclusion is arrived at that the seat of 
authority in religion is not in the individual parts of the Bible, but 
in the Bible as a whole. “ It is the Bible as a whole, and considered 
as self-interpreting—we might say, self-amending — authority that 
we are either bound to obey, or safe in following.” (P. 370.) 

To sum up: While we gladly acknowledge that this book offers 
much valuable apologetic material, and may be cordially commended to 
the attention of those who seek some entrance into the higher questions 
of our time, we must also express the hope that the distinguished 
author, now that he is freed from the cares of his professorship, ^rill 
give himself to the task of constructing an apology more suited to the 
crying necessities of the hour, and less concerned with arguments and 
modes of thought no longer of vital moment—a task for which he is 
eminently fitted both by his intellectual gifts and his truly Christian 
spirit. 

Samuel MacComb. 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ont. _ 

SEMITIC RELIGION IN ITS OLD HOMES. 

In the course of a tour in Syria in the autumn of 1898, Professor 
Curtiss came upon some “ high places ” and sacred groves, and learned 
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that at many shrines sacrifices were made with rites resembling those 
of the ancient Canaanites and Israelites as described in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. He was thus led to institute a search for survivals of early 
Semitic customs and beliefs in modern Syria. These inquiries were 
pursued as opportunity offered during the rest of his stay in the coun¬ 
try, lasting till August, 1899, and in two subsequent visits undertaken 
for this special purpose in the summers of 1900 and 1901. His jour- 
neyings reached from Sinai to Hamath and as far east as Palmyra, and 
took him through some parts of the Druse mountains and the Nusairi 
region which are seldom penetrated by travelers. In these tours he had 
the company and assistance of several missionaries long resident in the 
country and intimately acquainted with the people and their language; 
and by their co-operation was enabled to get additional information 
through native Protestant teachers and others. The results of his 
researches are embodied in the volume before us.* 

The investigation by such students as Mannhardt of the customs 
and superstitions of the peasantry in many parts of Europe long ago 
showed that the ancient paganism lay but a little beneath the surface of 
their Christianity, and cropped out through it in every direction. So 
it is in Syria: neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism has extirpated 
the older Semitic religion; it survives today, partly in them partly 
beside them, substantially as it existed at the beginning of our his¬ 
torical knowledge, and phenomena which we may observe for ourselves 
illustrate our oldest Hebrew or Arabic sources, while, on the other 
hand, the descriptions of ancient rites interpret the customs of today. 

Many observers have remarked that the shrines scattered over 
Syria and Palestine, frequently pn hilltops, with sacred trees or groves 
beside them, are nothing else than the ancient “high places” ( bdmoth ]), 
and that the saints, ncbls , sheikhs, and wells to whom they are dedi¬ 
cated are only new names for the local divinities (< baals ). Renan, for 
example, in the Mission de Phinicie (1864)* showed how everywhere in 
the Lebanon region chapels stand on the site of ancient temples; the 
saints, especially St. George and Elijah, have taken the place of more 
ancient deities; and he expresses his conviction that the interior 

* Primitive Semitic Religion Today: A Record of Researches, Discoveries, and 
Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation, Chicago Theological Semi¬ 
nary. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Revell, 1902. 288 pages. $ 2, net. 

•See, e. g., pp. 220 f., 687, and the Index, s. v. “ Hauts lieux.” A good con¬ 
spectus of the results of the expedition in the field of religion was given by Soury, 
Ltudes hiitoriques , pp. 128 ff. 
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appearance of most of these chapels, the nature and disposition of the 
offerings, the vows that are made, the form of prayers, differ but little 
from those which might have been seen in the same places before the 
advent of Christianity. At many of them Christians and Moslems 
worship alike. Of Belat, with its sacred grove, he writes: “It is the 
finest specimen of a Canaanite or Asherite ‘high place’ that can be 
cited.” The true character of the shrines (Arab, makdm , mazar , kubbah , 
etc.), of which nearly every village in Palestine has its own (the Sur¬ 
vey enumerates some three hundred) has in the last thirty years been 
frequently commented on—by Clermont-Ganneau in 1875, 3 by Conder 
in 1877 and 1878, 4 and others. It had been recognized long before, 
as Clermont-Ganneau reminds us, by Edward Robinson. The whole 
subject of Moslem saint-worship, veneration of holy men, and the like 
has been discussed with unrivaled learning by Goldziher in a series of 
truly classical studies. 5 For correct theory, Moslem or Christian, the 
saints are intercessors with God; in practice they are themselves the 
powers from whom help is sought, the “local divinities,” as Professor 
Curtiss justly calls them. 

At these shrines vows are made and fulfilled and sacrifices offered; 
they have their keepers or ministers, to whom first-fruits and other 
dues are paid; at some of them festivals are held at stated seasons; 
they have their own sacred legends, sometimes borrowed from the 
common fund of hagiology, sometimes recognizable survivals of 
ancient myth. Professor Curtiss has collected much testimony about 
this, the true religion of the common people of all creeds, especially 
about the occasions and rites of sacrifice. The facts themselves will 
not be unfamiliar to those who are acquainted with the literature ; but 
the accumulation of evidence is very welcome, especially since much 
of it comes from regions and populations about which we were less 
satisfactorily informed, and in the case of some of which the existence 
of these customs had been denied. 

One reason, doubtless, why these sacrifices have not oftener been 
observed is that, unlike those of the Old Testament, no offering is made 

* P E F. t Qu . S/. t 1875, pp. 208-11. 

'Ibid., 1877, pp. 89-102; Tent-lVork, 1878, Vol. II, pp. 218 ff., quoted by Curtiss, 
Appendix E. 

5 “ Le culte des saints chez les Musulmans,” Revue de Phistoire des religions , Vol. 
II (1880), pp. 257-351; “ Le culte des ancgtreset le culte des morts chez les Arabes,” 
ibid., Vol. X (1884), pp. 332-59; “ Ueber Todtenverehrung im Heidenthum und im 
Islam,” Muhammedanische Sludien, Vol. 1 (1889), pp. 229-63. 
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by fire. As in the ancient Arab sacrifices, the blood only is presented 
to the deity. A feast frequently accompanies the sacrifice, but no 
religious significance seems to belong to it. In other cases the flesh 
of the victim is left to the poor, which, as in Moslem sacrifices 
generally, is regarded as a meritorious act. The blood is often 
smeared or poured on the entrance of the shrine, 6 just as we are told 
that the heathen Arabs were accustomed to put blood on the walls of 
the Caaba at Mecca (BaidSwI on Coran, 22 : 38); cf '. also Ezek. 45 :18- 
20. Sacrificial blood is also applied to houses and tents, to persons 
and cattle. Similar as these rites are outwardly, they are in reality 
quite different. In the former the shrine succeeds to the ancient 
sacred stone (massibah, nusb) as the seat or abode of the numen ; the 
application of the blood is a form of conveying the offering to the 
divinity. The smearing of blood on habitations or living beings, on 
the other hand, is a potent means of averting danger, disease, or death, 
as at the Hebrew Passover (Exod. 12 : 21-3, “the destroyer ”). 7 The 
sacrifices at the building of a new house, beginning of public works, 
and the like, which originally had a somewhat different motive, seem 
now to be regarded in the same way. 

The modern Syrian or Arab does not conceive of sacrifice as 
uniting man and God in the bond of table companionship, or as a 
sacramental communion; the only essential thing is the shedding of 
the victim’s blood.* The common conception of the significance and 
efficacy of sacrifice is that it is a ransom. Edward Robinson thus 
describes a Bedouin sacrifice which he saw in 1838, in the desert south 
of Palestine: 

Our Arabs bought of their visitors a kid, which they killed as a “ redemp¬ 
tion " (Arabic fedu), in order, as they said, that its death might redeem their 
camels from death ; and also as a sacrifice for the prosperity of our journey. 
With the blood they smeared crosses on the necks of their camels, and on 
other parts of their bodies. Such sacrifices are frequent among them. 9 

Professor Curtiss found the term fedu (in some places fidt) in 
common use for sacrifice; and in answer to his inquiries was constantly 
told that the fedu ransoms or redeems the offerer or him in whose 

6 With the substitution of samn and henna for blood (p. 185) we may perhaps 
compare the use of red anemones by the Yezldis; Badger, Nestorians , Vol. I, p. 119. 

7 The modern Samaritans at their Passover put blood on the foreheads of their 
children; Petermann, Reisen , Vol. I, p. 237. 

% Fajr ad-dam , “ letting the blood burst out.” 

9 Biblical Researches, Vol. 1 (1841), p. 269. 
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behalf it is offered, and thus delivers him from danger or evil. Some¬ 
times the substitution of the victim was explicitly affirmed. He is 
inclined to see in this name and interpretation a “primitive” Semitic 
idea, 10 and to use it as a clue to the original significance of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice in this simple form is undoubtedly very ancient among 
the Semites; 11 we find the same use of blood in Babylonia, in Canaan, 
in early Arabia. But the antiquity of a religious custom is one thing, 
and the explanation men of today may give of it is another; especially 
when the custom is perpetuated in a community which professes a 
higher faith. Professor Curtiss has recognized this in regard to the 
theory of the intercession of saints; but he does not seem to have 
inquired whether the conception of sacrifice as a ransom might not 
also come from a higher religion, though as a matter of method this 
possibility must be eliminated before we can have any right to treat it 
as an ancient Semitic—not to say “ primitive ”—notion. 1 * There is, in 
fact, good reason to think that the terms fedu , fidyah , etc., and the idea 
they express are of Moslem origin. The annual sacrifice on the tenth 
of the month Dhu-l-hijjah , when it is incumbent on every man to offer 
for himself and his young son, is celebrated in commemoration of 
Abraham’s sacrifice, in which his son was delivered from death by the 
offering of the ram; God says in the Coran : “ We ransomed him 
( fadayndhu) with a great sacrifice” (37:107). The victim in this 
typical sacrifice was thus a fidyah , a “ ransom,” and it is very natural 
that all sacrifices by which evils are averted from men should be regarded 
in the same light. Another example is the well-known story of the vow 
of f Abd al-Mutallib, Mohammed’s grandfather, to sacrifice one of his 
sons, and the redemption of Abdallah by the offering of a hundred 
camels. 13 This also is a ransom ; the Koreish say: fa'in kdna fida'uhu 
bi'amwdlind fadayndhu (I H., 1, 98). A fidyah by sacrifice (nush) is 
recognized in the Coran for certain shortcomings in religious obliga¬ 
tions (2 :192). The use of the name fidyah or fedu for sacrifice once 

"See also his article, “Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic. 
Sacrifices,” Expositor , August, 1902, pp. 125-34. 

11 And, of course, not among them alone. 

“ Neglect of this precaution has led him in another case to take a quotation from 
the Coran as “ a survival of ancient Semitic conception ” (p. 69). 

, 3 Ibn Hisham, Vol. I, pp. 97 ff.; Tabari, Vol. I, pp. 1074 ff. Professor Curtiss 
has this story (p. 209) in a blundering form — Abdallah appears as his own father, and 
the rest is all confusion — as an “ interesting example ” communicated to him by a 
learned Protestant pastor. 
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established, the common meanings of the verb fadd u supply to even a 
rudimentary etymological reflection the substitutionary explanation 
which Professor Curtiss’s questions so often elicited. 

A somewhat similar conception of sacrifice underlies the Hebrew 
terminology : kbpher is a payment by which a man is bought off —a 
blood-wite, for example; 1 * kipper, properly, to redeem one by such 
means. But ancient as this notion unquestionably is, it is far from 
“ primitive.” 

A synonym of fidyah , etc., is kaffdrah , which, however, is not 
applied in the Coran to sacrifice, and has had its subsequent history in 
the law-books rather than in popular religion. Notwithstanding 
Lagarde’s arguments (.Bildung der Nomina , pp. 230ft.), kaffdrah is 
quite clearly an Aramaic word (kappard), taken over from the Jews in 
its technical sense. The Arab lexicographers explain it either as that 
which covers, and so conceals, sin or as “ that which wipes out sin ” 
Taj, III, 567 : 31); they were obviously not so sure of the native 
etymology as some modern scholars have been. 

There are many other things in the book on which it would be 
interesting to dwell, but I have already exceeded my space. All 
students of Semitic religions owe a debt of gratitude to the author for 
his painstaking investigation, which not only adds largely to our 
knowledge but shows how fruitful well-directed research in these 
directions may be. 

I cannot take leave of the volume, however, without protesting 
against the treatment of Arabic words. The excuse which the preface 
offers (p. 15) is really none ; it amounts only to saying that it would 
have cost some trouble to do better. Certainly no one will quarrel 
with vulgar forms or local peculiarities of pronunciation, but mon¬ 
strosities such as mufdddt&n, fidad&n — transcribed straight from the 
dictionary (p. 195)—do not fall under that head ; and inconsistencies 
such as dahhiyeh , fidee , and fedou (p. 209) are quite needlessly exas¬ 
perating. In other cases the transliteration is unintelligible; no one, 
for example, who is not familiar with Moslem terminology will be 
likely to guess what the Arabic word so often written dahhiyeh really 
is; nor will he be helped by learning (p. 175, note) that “there are 
other forms and transliterations,” such as Uzhiyah and Idu'z-Zuha. 

14 For example, to redeem a prisoner in war by exchanging another for him, and 
the like. 

**It may be observed that kbpher is generally rendered in the Arabic versions by 
fad #, fidyah, etc. 
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The author does himself an injustice in thus needlessly creating a 
prejudice against the general accuracy of his work. 

George F. Moore. 

Cambridge, Mass. _ 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM. 1 

Should the theological faculty of the university be limited to the 
investigation and exposition of the Christian religion? Or should it be 
widened to the faculty of religions in general? These are the questions 
discussed pro and con , but finally answered in favor of the first, in Har- 
nack's Rektoratsrede delivered in Berlin on August 3, 1901. Taking 
up the affirmative side first, Harnack admits that abstract theory would 
require such an extension. If religion is not something accidental 
and therefore transitory in the history of humanity, if it expresses an 
elementary and fundamental relation without which man would not be 
man, there must be a universal concept for it. But this concept can¬ 
not be gained on the basis of single phenomena of religion by means 
of simple abstraction ; for, like morals and art, it is at the same time 
something given and becoming, its true concept a self-unveiling ideal. 
It is evident that as complete an induction of phenomena as possible 
is desirable in order to the knowledge of such a concept. Hence the 
need of a survey of religion in all stages of its development. And 
hence a justification of the requirement that religious history be studied 
in its full scope. Limitation to one religion seems to be an inadmissible 
abbreviation. Secondly, in support of the affirmative, Harnack urges 
that religions are to be studied according to one and the same method, 
namely, the historical, and this method admits of no arbitrary limita¬ 
tion. We know no special method according to which the Christian 
religion is to be studied in distinction from other religions. Once 
there was such a method, a kind of biblical and philosophical alchemy. 
But the result was a progressive departure from real knowledge of the 
object, a substitution of one's own spirit for the object. The historical 
method alone is conservative; for it assures reverence — not for tradi¬ 
tion, but for facts—and puts an end to arbitrariness. The third and 
final affirmative consideration adduced by Harnack is that ecclesiastical 
praxis seems to require the enlargement, under discussion, of the 

* Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultdten und die allgemeine Religionsgesckukte . 
Von Adolf Harnack. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. 22 
pages. M. 0.50. 
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theological faculty. The clamor for Christian missions is more impe¬ 
rious today than it has been for a thousand years. Christian peoples 
propose to divide the globe among themselves, and have about done 
so. Whether an enduring and worthy civilization is possible without 
the preaching of the gospel may be a question ; but certain it is that 
the peoples which now have divided the earth stand and fall with 
Christian civilization, and that the future will endure no other by the 
side of it. Thus problems are set to the church as never before. It 
will be able to solve them only if it preach not civilization, but the 
gospel; but the indispensable condition seems to be that the church 
comes to know religions of alien peoples in a fundamental way. 
Therefore ought not theological faculties to open their doors and 
include faculties of religion in general ? 

So much for the affirmative, according to Harnack. But, in spite 
of these reflections, he in reality supports the negative. First, the 
study of any single religion cannot be detached from the study of the 
whole history of the people which has produced that religion. But 
language, literature, social, and political states belong to a people. 
Religion is inextricably intertwined with all these. To study all these, 
however, is to doom the student to a remediless dilettantism. Secondly, 
if we limit the theological faculty to the study of one religion, we must 
bear in mind which one this religion is. It is the religion whose 
property is the Bible, whose history embraces three thousand years, 
and which can be studied still today as a living religion. On this 
account we may say that whoever does not know this religion knows 
no religion, and whoever knows it together with its history knows all 
religion. Therefore, in view of the scope and fulness of Christianity, 
its study well-nigh supersedes the necessity of the study of other 
religions. But, thirdly, Harnack’s decisive point still remains to be 
mentioned. He wishes that theological faculties remain for the investi¬ 
gation of the Christian religion alone, because Christianity in its pure 
form is not one religion along with others, but the religion. It is the 
religion because Jesus Christ is not one master by the side of others, 
but the master, and because his gospel corresponds to the inborn 
endowment of humanity unfolding itself in history. To be the guard¬ 
ian of this supernatural good, to preserve it in its purity, to protect it 
from misunderstandings, to bring its historically knowable features to 
ever clearer recognition — this, says Harnack, is the task of the evan¬ 
gelical faculties. Intrusted with this high task, they must decline to be 
burdened with the religions of the whole earth. 
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Such is Harnack’s contention. His arguments on the negative do 
not seem to me to break the force of the considerations to which he 
refers when he holds the brief for the affirmative. For one thing, to 
the scientific spirit it would seem always a decisive concession to say 
that abstract theory was on the side of the affirmative. If the theo¬ 
logical faculty limited itself to the study of dogmatic theology, the 
case could be made out for limiting dogmatics to the Christian religion, 
since by definition it is a normative science of the Christian religious 
faith. But systematic theology, to say nothing of the historical dis¬ 
ciplines, includes apologetics also. But since apologetics, in idea, 
seeks among other things, to vindicate the claim of Christianity to be 
the superior, if not the ultimate, religion, there must be a comparison of 
the Christian religion with other religions. Such a comparison pre¬ 
supposes a knowledge of the other religions, and such a knowledge 
can be gained only by studying them. Besides, the historical study 
of the Old and New Testaments and of the Christian church pushes one 
inevitably to an investigation, on the part of the biblical student, of 
those religions which our religion drew upon in the process of making ; 
on the part of the church historian, to the study of neo-Platonism, 
Platonism, and oriental mysticism, apart from which patristic and 
scholastic experiences cannot be understood. In a word, there has 
been an organic evolution of religion, and some knowledge of the 
whole is indispensable to a full appreciation of any of the parts. 
Again, Harnack’s argument that the subject-matter of religion in 
general is too comprehensive for the theological faculty proves too 
much. If it be required that one shall be an expert or specialist in 
the whole field, should all religion be included in the theological 
faculty, one may reply that it is even impossible to be such a specialist 
or expert in the narrower region of the Christian religion itself. In 
that case the argument would require even the removal of the 
Christian religion from the theological faculty. Besides, his argu¬ 
ment would hold good equally against a philosophical faculty that 
sought to compass the entire philosophical development, or against 
the philological faculty, or certainly against the department of history. 
It ignores the right and the expediency of the division of labor within 
faculties themselves. A member of a faculty should be a specialist in 
some line of its work, on the one hand, and possess a general knowl¬ 
edge of the whole field, on the other. This is as possible and as 
indispensable in the case of the theological faculty as it is in the case 
of any other. And the charge of dilettantism and duplication is as 
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unwarranted here as in other domains of learning. Furthermore, 
Harnack’s assertion that Christianity is the absolute religion, even 
granting that it is such, is not conclusive as an argument against the 
enlargement under discussion. Its finality cannot be made good by 
an appeal to its superior origin, since such mode of origin is incapable 
of verification. And even if its isolatedness and supernaturalness 
could be made out, this would not prove its absoluteness. Since 
Christianity is a historical religion, that is, a religion in process of 
historical development, its value can be best seen by comparing it 
with other religions subject to like development. It is impossible for 
the theologian to prove his point as regards the supremacy of the 
Christian religion unless he compares it with other like religious phe¬ 
nomena. Such comparison requires a study on his part of these other 
religions. Finally, Harnack's reference to the needs of Christian mis¬ 
sions is not adequately rebutted by his own remarks on that subject. 
£ven if the old view were right that alien religions are all false and 
worthless, or worse than worthless, a knowledge of this fact would 
manifestly be of great service to the propagandist of the Christian 
religion; but if, as is of necessity increasingly recognized today, there 
is no land so dark but that there is some light there, the bearer of the 
greater light, if indeed it be greater, cannot even meet the require¬ 
ments of this greater light itself if he do not honorably recognize and 
wisely use the light he finds as he seeks to give the greater. It were 
difficult to mention a more important task than the teaching of the 
history of religion to our missionaries, unless it be, indeed, the more 
thorough study of our own. 

For the rest, Harnack contends that all the manifold and variegated 
phenomena of religion are historically present in the development of 
the Christian religion. But how is the theologian to know this ? By 
hearsay or by investigation of his own ? Is not parasitism an evil no 
less than dilettantism ? Besides, what preparation for the valuation of 
these different aspects of the Christian religion is so desirable as a 
knowledge of these aspects as they exist in their structural place in 
the religions to which they naturally belong ? But these remarks of 
our hesitation to go with Harnack in his contention must not be con¬ 
strued as a lack of interest in his position or of gratitude for his bril¬ 
liant discussion of a burning question. 

George B. Foster. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 

Volumes VI and VIII of the great Berlin edition of the Greek 
Fathers 1 of the first three centuries contain Vol. Ill of the works of 
Origen* and the Oracula Sibyllina. Of Origen's works are printed: 
homilies on the book of Jeremiah; fragments from the catenae on the 
books of Lamentations, Samuel, and Kings; as well as the well-known 
homily on the witch of Endor. It is with great pleasure that we say at 
the very outset that this volume is one of the very best contributions 
thus far published in the Berlin series. The philological acumen, and 
the palaeographical and historical knowledge, shown by the editor in 
his work, and the painstaking care, overlooking not even the smallest 
minutiae, impress the reader most favorably. 

By far the greater bulk of the volume (pp. ix-xxxviii, and 1-232) is 
given to the edition of the extant homilies and fragments of homilies. 
The introduction discusses the following five points : (1) History and 
transmission of the homilies. (2) Description of the manuscripts of the 
Greek text, represented by a single codex of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, preserved in the Escurial Library (codex Scorialensis, Q- 1 II- 
19), of which a sixteenth-century, most conscientious, copy exists in the 
Vatican Library (cod. Vatic, gr. 623). The minute and reliable infor¬ 
mation concerning the Escurial manuscript constitutes one of the chief 
merits of the present edition. Before going to press, Klostermann 
obtained a photograph of the entire text, which assisted him greatly. 
The interrelation of the homilies was some years previous carefully 
examined and presented by the editor in a pamphlet: Die Ueberliefe - 
rung der Jeremiahomilien des Origenes .* (3) The Latin translation by 
Jerome (in Constantinople, about 380 A. D.) of fourteen homilies, two 
of which are not among those found in the Greek manuscript. Klos¬ 
termann collated two of the most ancient manuscripts containing the 

x Die griechiscken christlichen SchriftstelUr der ersten drei Jakrkunderte , heraus- 
gegeben von der Kirchenvater-Commission der konigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Band 6: Origenes ’ Werke , III. Band: Jeremiahomilien; Klagelieder- 
kommentar; Erklarung der Samuel- und Konigsbiicher. Herausg. von Erich Klos¬ 
termann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. 1 -j-352 pages. M. 12.50; bd. M. 15.—Band 
8: Die Oracula Sibyllina . Bearbeitet von Joh. Geffcken. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
lvi + 240 pages. M. 9.50; bd. M. 12. 

•A review of Vols. I and II of Origen’s works is printed in this Journal, Vol. 
IV, pp. 839-44 (October, 1900). 

5 “Tezte und Untersuchungen,”, N. F., I, 3 (1897), pp. vi + 116. 
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Latin translation, 4 and also the quotations in Rabanus Maurus; and 
prepared for his own use a revised Latin text. It is a great pity that 
this Latin text is not printed alongside of the Greek. This was 
impossible, as the plan of the Church Father Commission admits only 
ancient translations when the Greek original is lost (p. xviii). But, if 
so, then, at all events, the two homilies found only in Jerome’s trans¬ 
lation should have been printed. The editor has done all that could 
be expected, and we hope that his revision of the Latin text will soon 
be published in the Vienna Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum La/i- 
norum. The manuscript from which Jerome translated must have had 
a much better text than is shown in cod. Scorial. The differences are, 
at times, so great that Klostermann is more than justified in the sug¬ 
gestion that they go back to two different copies, dictated and written 
at the same time. 5 (4) Many extracts or paraphrases are found in the 
catena on the prophets, which quite often assist in restoring a true 
reading. The manuscripts containing the catena are best divided into 
two groups: (a) the better group consisting of cod. Chisianus R VIII, 54, 
(saec. x), and cod. Vaticanus Ottob. gr. 452 (saec. xi), more important 
for the restoration of the original catena than (ti) codd. Laur. Plut.V, 9, 
and XI, 4, both of saec. xi. The editor prints only those catena frag¬ 
ments which do not agree with passages preserved in the Greek text 
of the homilies. It is evident that only lack of space dictated such a 
penurious policy, which compels the student who desires to make 
good use of these catenae to still go back to the edition of Delarue, and 
to consult the number of the Texte und Untersuchungen referred to 
above, where, on pp. 84-100, the fragments not given by Delarue are 
printed. (5) The history of the editions of the Greek text, beginning 
with the first edition, by Michael Ghislerius, in 1623, from the cod. 
Vatic. 623 and the catenae. This was followed, in 1648, by the edi¬ 
tion of Balthasar Corderius, from the cod. Scorialensis. Huetius (1668) 
combined the text of his two predecessors and consulted Jerome’s 
translation. All of these editions contain a most arbitrary and inaccu¬ 
rate text, showing even intentional alterations, of which fact the edi¬ 
tors do not give the slightest hint. Delarue (1740) reprints in the 

« Cod. Colon XXVIII, saec. xii, and cod. Laudun. 299, saec. ix. 

* P. xxiii: “ Es ergibt sich denn ausser einer Anzahl von so klaffenden Differen- 
zen, dass man die beiden Zweige der Oberlieferung vielleicht lieber von zwei ver. 
schieden genauen, gleichzeitig angefertigten Stenogrammen ableiten mochte als von 
finer geschriebenen Vorlage, eine iiberreiche Menge von Stellen, an denen Hierony¬ 
mus deutlich sehen lasst, wie eine Korruptel im Scorialensis entstand.” 
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main Huet’s text, and he, in turn, is copied by Lommatzsch (1843) 
and Migne. Klostermann concludes his introductory remarks by 
stating the principles on the basis of which the present edition rests. 

The Greek text is printed as follows: Pp. 1-194, the twenty of 
the original forty-five homilies; pp. 195-8, fragments of homilies 
21 and 39 from the Phi/oka/ia, as edited by Robinson ; pp. 199-232, 
seventy-one fragments from the catena on the prophets. The refer¬ 
ences and quotations printed at the foot of the page are another proof 
of the wide reading and great discrimination of the editor in the selec¬ 
tion of passages which really illustrate the text. 

Pp. xxxviii-xliii and 233-79 contain the introduction and the Greek 
text of catenae on the book of Lamentations. In the former section 
are discussed the early references to this commentary, 6 the trans¬ 
mission of the text and its former editions, the same applying here 
what has been said of the editions of the homilies. The Greek text as 
printed numbers one hundred and eighteen fragments from the catena 
on the prophets, and the fragment from the Octateuch catena. 

On pp. xliv-xlix and 283-304 we find the introduction to and the 
text of the fragments of the Commentary on Samuel and Kings, includ¬ 
ing the well-known homily on the witch of Endor. The editor is of 
the opinion that all our manuscripts of the latter go back to the text 
found in the Refutation of Eustathius in cod. Monacensis gr. 331 
(saec. x), edited first by Allatius (1629) and recently by Jahn (1886). 
Following the text of this homily we have twenty-two fragments from the 
catena to the books of Samuel and Kings, on the basis of three manu¬ 
scripts, and the fragment from the Cantica catena on 1 Sam. 2:3, 6; 
10:2, 10. The volume closes with three careful indices giving (a) 
references to the Old Testament, the New Testament, and to ecclesias¬ 
tical and secular Greek authors; (6) a list of proper names; and (s) a 
Sachregister ; and five pages of additions and corrections, a proof of 
the extreme care and watchfulness of the editor. 

The editor of the Sibylline Oracles has published “ Vorstudien” in 
articles 7 and in his treatise, in the Texte und Untersuchungenf to be 
mentioned more at length. The two introductory chapters give (1) 

6 Only known to Eusebius, Jerome, Maximus, and Olympiodorus. 

1E, g., in the Preussiscke Jakrbucker, 1901, pp. 193 ff.; etc. 

8 AComposition und Entstekungsxeit der Oracula Sibyllina . Von JOHANNES 
Geffcken. ('* =Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lit- 
eratur,” N. F., VIII, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. iv -f 78. M. 2.50. 
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an estimate of the former editions; 9 and speak of the purpose and 
aim of the present publication, which, the editor warns us, is not to be 
considered as abschliessend , owing chiefly to the chaotic condition of 
the text.* 0 The Church Father Commission had originally intrusted 
the editorial work to Ludwig Mendelssohn,” after whose death the 
present editor had access to and made use of the large manuscript mate¬ 
rial left by that great scholar. (2) The second chapter mentions the 
manuscripts and the transmission of the Oracula Sibyllina. The manu¬ 
scripts are divided into three groups, the first represented by four, 
the second by six, and the third by four codices, none older than the 
end of the fifteenth century. To be added to these are two codices 
containing excerpts, and the quotations of later authors, especially 
Lactantius. A critical treatment of a few pages selected at random fully 
substantiates the editor’s statement mentioned in footnote 10. Pp. liv-lv 
contain additions and corrections, and p. lvi a list of the manuscripts. 

The text is printed on 233 pages, almost half of each page being 
given to critical notes and references.” The indices are an index of 
proper names, pp. 234-8, and a Sachregister , pp. 239, 240. 

* Beginning with Xystus Betuleius of Augsburg, 1545, published in Basel from 
the newly discovered 2 t£u\Xia*o 2 (now cod. Monacensis 351), Books I-VIII, 

485; whose faulty edition M. Antonius Antimachus, of Ferrara, endeavored to correct 
by a collation, sent to the Basel publisher, of another manuscript, now known as the 
codex Vindobonensis hist. gr. XCVI, 6 (saec. xv) — a collation used largely by 
Sebastian Castalio in his Latin metrical version, published in 1546 — and ending 
with that of C. Alexandre (Paris, 1841-56), to whom great praise is given, and of 
A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891), Books I-VIII, XI-XIV, and fragments. On the text of 
Rzach is based the new revised translation into blank verse of Professor Milton S. 
Terry (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899; pp. 292), containing on pp. 278-85 a 
most copious bibliography. Another recent translation of the anonymous preface, and 
Books III, IV, and V,by Professor Friedrich Blass, is published in Vol. II of Kautzsch, 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alien Testamentes (1 900), pp. 184-217; pre¬ 
ceded by an introduction and a short bibliography, pp. 177-84. A bibliography is 
also found in E. Schurer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
(1898), pp. 448-50, at the end of his excellent chapter, “Die Sibyllinen,” pp. 421-48. 

10 “Die Oberlieferung des Textes ist cine geradezu grauenhaft verwahrloste; es 
sind altgriechische Orakel durch verstandnislose Judenhande gegangen und in argster 
Versthmmelung auf uns gekommen (vergl. Ill, 337-49* 433-88) ; jiidische und christ- 
liche Spriiche wurden bald korrupt, von der Nachwelt bis zur Unkenntlichkeit 
ruiniert ” (p. xix). Also Schurer, lot . cil. t p. 433. 

"Concerning him see this Journal,V ol. V, 550, July, 1901. 

“Pp. 1-5 contain the Prologue, of late date (fifth—so Tycho Mommsen, Neu¬ 
mann, Schurer — or sixth century — so Alexandre); pp. 6-173 give the text of the first 
eight books, numbering respectively, 400, 347, 829, 192, 531, 28, 162, and 500 lines, 
pp. 174-226, Books XI-XIV, numbering 324, 299, 173, and 361 lines. Pp. ‘227-33 
contain the text of eight “ fragments.’* 
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It need hardly be added that the work of a scholar like Geffcken is 
done with great care and with the exercise of that caution which indi¬ 
cates the trained philologian and editor. He gives due acknowledg¬ 
ment to the great von Wilamowitz-Mflllendorff, whose special assist¬ 
ance he has enjoyed throughout the whole work, and to his friends G 
Schultess and A. M 611 er, who assisted him in proof-reading. We com¬ 
mend the edition to all students of the Sibylline Oracles as the latest, and, 
at the same time, the best. In connection with it the same author’s trea¬ 
tise on the composition and date of these oracles, in the Texte undUnter - 
suchungett , should be consulted, for the criticism of the manuscripts 
and that of the history of the material in hand are closely interwoven; 
one supplements the other, neither being complete in itself. This 
treatise is not a history of sibyllisticism in general,* 3 but only of the 
Sibylline Oracles. The author begins with Book III(pp. 1-17), con¬ 
cerning which he not long ago published a long article.* 4 This book is 
the most interesting and important of the whole collection, containing, 
at present, 839 of the original 1,034 lines. Here we find the oldest 
portions of the oracles dating (a) from the Antiochian period, or the 
middle of the second pre-Christian century, written chiefly in a spirit 
of propaganda. This early collection is preserved in lines 162-78,190, 
194, i95» 201-336, 520-72, 608-15, 732-40, 762-6. (£) Still earlier 

are the sayings of the Babylonian sibyl, lines 97-154, and of the Per¬ 
sian, lines 381-7, dating from about 200 B. C., and followed by the Ery- 
threan sibyl, lines i79“ 8 9» 337-8o, 388-488,492-519,573-607,616-37, 
643-724, 741-61, 767-93. A fourth period, of Jewish character, is 
represented in lines 46-62, dating from the time of the second trium¬ 
virate, the author being very probably an Egyptian, who also con¬ 
tributed lines 156-61. Following, in turn, all these, we discover a 
Christian hand, to which are due lines 776, 371, 372, 63-92,** where 
Beliar is none other than Simon Magus; and 93-6 (95 referring 
to Christ’s second advent). Of lines 1-45 it can be shown that 1-7 are 
of late origin, and 8-45 of Christian, dealing largely with Christian 
apologetics. 

In the same thorough manner Geffcken takes up Book IV (pp. 18- 
21) of Jewish authorship, Greek oracles being also made use of (lines 

*3 Somewhat on the style recently attempted by Kampers, Alexander der Gmse 
und die Idee des WelRmperiums in Prophetie und Sage. 

*4 “ Die babylonische Sibylle,” Nachrickten der k. Gesellschaft der WitsenchafUn 
mu Gottingen % 1900, pp. 88 ff. 

*3 With Jiilicher against Bousset. 
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49-114); V (pp. 22-30), on the whole of uniform character, being a 
bitter invective of a Jewish sibyllist full of hatred against Rome ; VI 
(pp. 31, 32), a heretical hymn of Jewish-Christian origin of the sec¬ 
ond century; VII (pp. 34-7), a Jewish-Christian gnostic song also of 
the middle of the second century; VIII (pp. 38-46), known in its pres¬ 
ent form to Lactantius, as well as to Theophilus (after 180 A. D.). The 
author of lines 50-72, 139-50, 169-216 (?), 337-58, lived before 180 
A. D., the year of the death of Marcus Aurelius. It is a Christian 
semi-historical, eschatological poem. Of like origin is a second author 
to whom lines 1-49, 73-130 belong. Both wrote against Rome and 
pagan life. But their opponents are fully alive to the situation; they 
accuse such Christian writers of plagiarism and interpolation of early 
genuine sibylline oracles. This accusation had to be answered, once for 
all, by the great proof of sibylline genuineness, the acrostic on escha- 
tology, which we find in lines 217-50, the first conscious Christian 
forgery. Not much later, yet not by the same author, are lines 251- 
323; and again, later, lines 324-36 and 480-500, both of a parenetic 
character, but each also of different authorship. To this same period 
of Christian activity belong the doxology, lines 429-38, and the logos, 
lines 439-79. Of Jewish-Greek origin are lines (359, 360)361-428, 
marred, however, by many late interpolations. Of pagan origin, 
again, are lines 131-8, 151-9, and 160-68. Book VIII, on the whole, 
presents the passionate fight for recognition of Christianity during the 
period of the early Apologists, at the time when a Lucian and a Celsus 
wrote their satires and invectives; at the time when Marcus Aurelius 
took notice of Christian teachings. Hence, the expression of fierce 
hatred of Rome and Romans; hence, the now anxious, now confident 
expectation of the approaching Antichrist, who would make an end of 
the wicked city. Books I and II (pp. 47-53) are > * n kcti one book. I, 
6-44, 154-76, 187-99, 214-37, are of Jewish-Hellenistic origin, the 
author living in the third century of our era, and a Phrygian by birth. 
There are many interpolations, lines 45-153, 179-86, 200-13, 238-51, 
255-83, by the Christian hand, who wrote also lines 324-400, not 
much later than the former, yet somewhat later than the composition 
of Book VIII, from which many of the interpolations are taken bodily. 
Pp. 54-68 discuss the problem of Books XI-XIV, which, textually, are 
in even worse condition than Books I-VIII. The more important of 
these four books are XII and XIII. Books XII, XI, and XIV were 
written by Jews after the second Christian century, partly as a polemic 
against current Christian sibylline literature. Book XIII is the work of 
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an oriental Christian, a partisan of Septimius Odenathus, the Palmy- 
rene. It is the only book that treats of a limited period, 241-65 
A. D., was written by one author, and finished before the death of 
Odenathus. The “ Fragments’ 1 are mostly fictitious in character and 
of Christian origin. They never belonged to a corpus of sibylline 
oracles. The prologue is a worthless fabrication of a Byzantine author, 
living between A. D. 500 and 600. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 


MODERN EXPERIMENTATION AND THE HOLY SHROUD. 

This work of Vignon on the Holy Shroud* professes to be a scien¬ 
tific proof that the large piece of linen cloth upon which is the imprint 
of a human form and which is preserved as a sacred relic at Turin is 
in reality what it is claimed to be, namely, the shroud in which the 
body of Christ was wrapped after it was taken down from the cross. 
In order that the point of view of this review be understood, let it be 
stated at the outset that the reviewer has expressed his opinion of it as 
a scientific study only. Hence whatever may be said of its merits as a 
study in archaeology or art, the following applies to its merits as a piece 
of scientific work. 

The book opens with a brief history of the relic as far as it is 
known. Then follow photographs, both positive and negative, of the 
imprint upon the cloth. The wonderful details shown in the markings 
on the shroud are dwelt upon at length, and it is argued that they are 
too exact and realistic to have been the work of a forger. The mark¬ 
ings on the back which indicate the result of the scourging to which 
Christ was subjected before crucifixion are especially mentioned as 
showing the wonderful detail in the imprint on the relic. These mark¬ 
ings do not show clearly on the reproduction which appears in the 
book. It is further shown that the imprint upon the shroud is a nega¬ 
tive one, the high lights being dark. 

The so-called scientific part of the book deals with the production 
of these imprints and attempts to show that they were the natural 
result of the conditions which obtained at the burial of Christ after the 
crucifixion. It 'is shown that stains similar in color to those on the 
shroud can be produced by the action of ammonia on a mixture of 
olive oil and aloes. The experiment which is claimed to prove the 
authenticity of the shroud is then introduced as follows : 

1 The Shroud of Christ, By Paul Vignon. Translated from the French. New 
York : Dutton & Co., 1902. 170 pages. $4, net. 
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We took the plaster cast of a hand and covered it with a glove of suede 
kid. We then poured some of the ammoniacal solution along the wrist so 
that it penetrated the plaster without completely saturating the glove. The 
vapors were given off very regularly through the pores of the kid without 
staining the linen by too much water or letting the oil penetrate the damp 
glove. 

Working in this way we got an excellent impression of the back of 

the hand.The print is sufficiently definite to show the likeness 

of a finger, but too diffuse to mark the actual outlines, and this may be 

said of all the fingers.The print which we have obtained of this 

hand justifies us in asserting that under special conditions ammoniacal vapors 
may produce as distinct impressions of an object as those shown on the Holy 
Shroud. The experiment is so delicate that on a second trial the same glove 

did not produce so good a print as the first.We shall continue these 

experiments if desirable, though they only present a limited interest. It has 
been proved by the gloved hand that an object in relief will give a negative 
image when it exhales ammoniacal vapors on a cloth prepared with a mixture 
of aloes. Henceforth our problem is to discover under what circumstances a 
human body may become itself a source of such vapors. 

In the discussion of this problem it is shown that a human body 
might produce ammoniacal vapors under circumstances similar to 
those which attended the death of Christ. Nevertheless no experi¬ 
ments were attempted to prove that the result actually would follow. 
To the scientific mind, therefore, the case is still unproven. Mr. Vignon 
asks us to believe that because he obtained an imprint of a hand by the 
action of ammonia vapor on a cloth smeared with a mixture of oil and 
aloes (which print was apparently too diffuse to allow of reproduction, 
as it does not appear in the book), and that because a human body 
might, under the circumstances attending the death of Christ, produce 
the necessary ammonia vapor, therefore the imprint on the Holy 
Shroud of Turin was produced in this way and the cloth really is the 
shroud of Christ, because of the wonderfully accurate reproduction of 
the marks of the scourging, the various wounds, etc. 

Hence we cannot but conclude that the work is not a scientific 
study at all. The scientific mind does not recognize as scientific a 
discussion which, after describing a few amateur experiments, points 
out how the result might have been attained, and then asserts that the 
result actually was attained in that way. Hence until Mr. Vignon has 
actually obtained from a human body imprints which are similar to 
those on the Holy Shroud of Turin, and has further proved that such 
impressions are permanent so that they will endure for two thousand 
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years, the scientist can do nothing else but suspend judgment and wait 
for the final proof. 

C. R. Mann. 

The University of Chicago. 


JEWISH POLITICS IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

The new edition of the second and third volumes of Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des j&dischen Volkes , x noticed in this Journal (Vol. Ill, 
pp.595 ff.),has now, after a lapse of three years, been followed by a new 
edition also of the first volume, which, like the others, has grown in size 
from 653 to 788 pages. Of the numerous additions those especially 
will interest American readers which deal with questions that have also 
been subjects of discussion there. I confine myself therefore to a con¬ 
sideration of the latter, at the same time adding a few remarks which 
may serve to supplement those of Schiirer. 

Already in the preceding edition Schurer had held that the anrupa 
Sc/Socm?, Acts 27:1, was a cohors Augusta , but composed probably of 
people of Sebaste. Mommsen (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akadetnie\ 
1895, PP* 5 ° 1 f ) misunderstood this to mean that <nrctpa SejSaonf was 
the equivalent of cnretpa Xe/hcrryvwy, expressing at the same time as 
his opinion that the cohort to which the centurion Julius belonged was 
the so-called frumentarii , and this view has been accepted by Ramsay, 
(St, Paul , pp. 315, 348) and Rackham (The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 
478 f.). Schurer has not taken notice of Mommsen’s view at all (nor, 
likewise, of the older one of Wieseler, Chronologic des apostolischen Zeit- 
alters , p. 351, renewed by Belser, Beitrdge zur Erkldrung der Apos - 
telgeschichte , p. 154). As a matter of fact, Mommsen’s frumentarii 
were probably not regularly organized till later, and, therefore, the 
vTpaToirtSapxrp, to whom Paul, according to a spurious reading of Acts 
28:16, is said to have been delivered, cannot have been the princeps 
peregrinorum. For this reason Schurer was quite justified in simply 
upholding his original position against Mommsen also, without any 
further mention (pp. 461 f.) of these differing interpretations of Acts 
27:1. 

Likewise he justly declines (p. 577, note 38) to accept the so-called 
new chronology of the life of Paul, which, among others, was also 
advanced in this Journal by McGiffert (1897, pp. 145 ft., and Apostolic 

* Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Von Emil Schurer* 
Erster Band: Einleitung und politische Geschichte. Dritte und vierte Auflage. Leip¬ 
zig: Hinrichs, 1901. vii+ 788 pages. M. 18. 
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Age, pp. 356 ft.). For, when Josephus declares {Ant., XX, 8, 9) that 
Felix would undoubtedly have been punished for the wrongs per¬ 
petrated upon the Jews, had not Nero yielded to the pleadings of 
his brother Pallas, whom he held in high esteem at this time, we can¬ 
not accept that statement as historical, because Pallas fell into disgrace, 
at the latest, in the beginning, and not at the end, of the year 55. 
Accordingly, since Nero did not come to the throne until October, 54, 
Felix would have had to journey to Rome in winter time, to say nothing 
of the fact that Josephus places most of the events of his term of 
office in the reign of Nero. Therefore, his statement that Pallas 
was at the height of his power at the time when Felix was recalled, 
is unhistorical, and is to be explained either as simply an invention 
of the historian (so Bacon, Expositor , 1898, Vol. VII, pp. 129 ft., and 
Zahn, Einleitung, Vol. II*, p. 640), or else, as a confusion of Pallas’s 
later standing at the court with the earlier (so Erbes, Texte und 
Untersuchungen , N. F., Vol. IX, 1, p. 17, and Schiirer). However, 
there still remains the testimony of the Chronicle of Eusebius, which, 
though in the main dependent upon Josephus for these events, may 
yet have used (contrary to Schiirer) another source, viz., Justus 
of Tiberias, for its date of the recall of Felix. Nevertheless, Felix 
can hardly have been recalled as early as 55 or 56 and, consequently, 
Paul been imprisoned in 53 or 54, for according to Acts 21: 38 he was 
at that time taken for an Egyptian rebel, who, according to Josephus 
did not come upon the scene till the reign of Nero {Bell. Jud., II, 13, 
5, and Ant., XX, 8, 6). Schiirer cites this “ decisive evidence,” but 
nevertheless would place the recall of Felix in the year 60 rather than 
in 61. For at the Feast of Tabernacles 62, we find already his second 
successor, Albinus, in Palestine, and one year, to be sure, would seem 
too short a time to allow for the events mentioned as having occurred 
in the time of Festus (Jos., Ant., XX, 8, 9, ft.). Still this cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, for if Paul died in the year 64, at the expira¬ 
tion of the hurla (Acts 28:30), it would follow that he started for 
Rome in 61 and that Festus entered upon his office in the same year. 

In still another instance dealing with this subject I can only par¬ 
tially agree with Schiirer. On p. 711, note 19, he maintains against 
Ramsay that ri}s Trovpatas tool T^a^wvtrtSos (Luke 3:1) can as little 
signify a single province as Trjv Opvytav koI TaXarwc^v x&pav (Acts 16: 6). 
But this of course is not sufficient to disprove the so-called south- 
Galatian theory, which is wholly independent even of the explanation 
of that one phrase. 
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Nevertheless, just this one instance will prove anew how com¬ 
pletely Schurer has mastered all the literature on the subject. Nothing 
seems to be able to escape his eagle eye in this respect, and his 
conclusions generally are so well founded that in most cases one can 
intrust himself unhesitatingly to his guidance. Only one wish still 
remains even after the completion of this volume, viz., that Schurer 
could have seen his way clear also to take up in the same manner other 
questions which, though originally they did not stand in his program, 
yet belong to it. Will he, who certainly is best capable of doing it, 
gratify this desire in the future, or must we wait for another? 

Carl Clemen. 

Halle a. S., Germany. 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIETY. 

Professor King's 1 volume comprises a series of twelve lectures 
given at the Harvard Summer School of Theology in 1901 and again 
at the University of Chicago in 1902. The book presents an amplifi¬ 
cation of one of the points which were made prominent in the author's 
earlier work, Reconstruction in Theology (1901). In this earlier and 
more comprehensive treatise Professor (now President) King had 
urged the necessity of reconstruction in theology upon several distinct 
grounds, such as the influence of the method and spirit of science in 
the modern world, the changed view of the world and of life introduced 
by the doctrine of evolution, the revolution in the view taken of Sacred 
Scripture which has been wrought by criticism, the increased emphasis 
upon the supreme significance of Christ's person, and the deepening 
of the “ social consciousness." Now, it is this last fact, considered as 
a force adapted to modify theological conceptions and statements, 
which forms the distinct subject of the volume under review. It will 
thus be seen that the present work is an appendix, or supplement, to 
the book on Reconstruction , and can best be appreciated in the light 
of the earlier discussion. 

The author's first task is to define "the social consciousness." In 
general, it means “ the growing sense of the real brotherhood of men." 
This sense of human brotherhood is then more particularly analyzed 
into five elements: (1) The sense of the likemindedness of men, that 
is, a fundamental, rational, and moral likeness in their constitution 

z Theology and the Social Consciousness: A Study of the Relations of the Social 
Consciousness to Theology. By Henry Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 
1902. 252 pages. 11.25, net. 
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and needs, with common capacities and experiences underlying all the 
varying degrees of their mental powers and acquired culture. (2) The 
sense of the mutual influence of men, that is, the conviction that men 
are “members one of another.” To this sense of mutual influence 
science has contributed by the emphasis which it has placed upon the 
unity and coherence of the world, and philosophy has reinforced it by 
its insistence upon the organic unity of society. This “ idea of human¬ 
ity” has taken on three principal forms: (a) the conviction that every 
life inevitably affects every other; (£>) that no man can realize his best 
self in isolation; and (c) that we only truly save our lives by losing 
them, that is to say, the very meaning of life is the fulfilment of our 
social relations—it is living with, for, and in the life of others. (3) 
The third element in the social consciousness is the sense of the value 
and sacredness of the person. This is seen in the increasing convic¬ 
tion that every person as such is an end in himself, in the emphasis 
placed upon equality of human rights and upon the rights of children. 

(4) The sense of obligation, that is, a growing sense of responsibility 
to others as having similar rights and similar value with ourselves. 

(5) The sense of love—the crown and completion of all the others— 
the giving of self in sympathy, helpfulness, and devotion to others. 

Having thus defined the social consciousness, Dr. King shows how 
inadequate to the facts is the common representation of society as an 
organism. Being derived from the sub-personal world, this analogy is 
inadequate to emphasize the personal and moral factors'which consti¬ 
tute the chief meaning of all social relations. Very justly does the 
author insist, as against this biological view of human existence, that 
it is only in man’s personal life that we can learn the meaning of the 
subject-matter of sociological study. The higher life of man has its 
own distinctive peculiarities and it cannot be interpreted by the analo¬ 
gies of lower orders of existence. A society is not an organism, but a 
group of persons. 

After showing what is involved in the very ic^ea of a moral world, 
that is, a world of personal relations, namely, universal law, moral free¬ 
dom, etc., the discussion advances to the question: What is the 
ultimate explanation and ground of the social consciousness ? How 
is it possible that we should touch and influence one another ? Not 
in consequence of physical race-connection, or heredity, or mystical 
solidarity. This possibility, our author holds, is grounded in our 
common dependence upon God. “We are not independent of one 
another, because we are all alike dependent for our very being upon 
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God. And we are thus members one of another, ultimately, only 
through him.” (P. 42.) But this ground of union is not enough. The 
social consciousness finds its final support, not in a common life or 
will alone, but in the ethical purpose of a holy and loving Person. 
We must know that we are the children of a common Father, and that 
our moral efforts and struggles are supported and encouraged by the 
Holy Will which rules the world. If the social consciousness is not to 
be an illusion, it must be grounded in the “moral make” of the world. 

The discussion thus far reviewed (fifty-two pages) clears the way for 
the two chief topics: the bearing of the social consciousness (1) upon 
religion, and (2) upon theology. 

In discussing the first of these subjects, Dr. King proceeds to show 
how the social consciousness promotes a true, as opposed to a false, 
mysticism, and so contributes to the thorough ethicization of religion. 
This aim requires him first to define the false and the true mysticism. 
By false mysticism is meant a state of swoon or half-ecstasy as the 
essential condition of the knowledge of God. Such a mysticism both 
shirks the responsibilities of the individual reason and forsakes the path 
of experience and of history. It is too subjective, emotional, and 
unethical; it is abstract, unrational, unhistorical, and without any clear 
object. To such a mysticism the interests of the social consciousness 
are unalterably opposed. For this consciousness means nothing if it 
is not the clear sense of personal relations—the relation of the indi¬ 
vidual to his fellow-men, on the one hand, and to God, on the other. 

What, then, is “the truly mystical,” and how does the social con¬ 
sciousness deepen it ? A true mysticism is a strong, clear sense of 
personality and of the meaning of personal relations. In this view it 
is seen that communion with God “ follows the laws of a deepening 
friendship.” Thus religion is correlated with the whole of life, and 
“every human relation, heartily and truly fulfilled, becomes a new out¬ 
look on God, a revelation of new possibilities in the religious life.” 
Religion is the constant enlargement and enrichment of life in the 
knowledge, fellowship, and likeness of God, and in the fulfilment of 
the life of love in the kingdom of God. Such a clearly personal view 
of religion escapes the perils of emotionalism, subjectivism, irration¬ 
ality, vagueness, pantheistic absorption, and excessive symbolism (the 
pitfalls of false mysticism), emphasizes the necessity of a rational and 
ethical interpretation of the world and of life, and seeks a knowledge 
of God and of man which carries with it the complete operation of the 
entire nature. 
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The next step is this: “ We are bound to show how communion with 
God, the supreme desire to find God, necessarily carries with it active 
love for men. We must show how we truly commune with God in 
such active service” (p. 87). The absolute union of the religious and 
the ethical is now illustrated in a number of particulars. They meet 
and blend perfectly in Christ, and cannot be divorced for any real 
admirer of Christ. Again, the very idea of God’s gifts, if intelligently 
conceived, means the use of those gifts. Moreover, the idea of union 
with God is that of accord with his ethical will, that is, of likeness to 
him in character and life. The very condition of a true knowledge of 
God is thoroughly ethical: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” This line of thought followed through and illustrated 
from the genius of Christianity issues in the conclusion that “ the 
deepening communion with God is only through a constantly deepen¬ 
ing moral life” (p. 101). 

The remainder of the volume (pp. 105-246) is devoted to exhibit¬ 
ing the influence of the social consciousness upon theological doctrine. 
Returning to the analysis of the social consciousness, it is shown how, 
in each of its principal elements, it has affected theological doctrines. 
In the first place, the sense of the like-mindedness of men has trans¬ 
formed the old theory of an arbitrary election. It will not tolerate 
the idea of God’s partiality in salvation any more than that of “ privi¬ 
leged” and “governing” classes. It helps to show us the real dignity 
of common life and to exalt our appreciation of commonplace virtues. 
Dr. King here points out that the sense of humanity is not likely to 
take kindly to that effort to apply the biological law of natural selec¬ 
tion to human life which is known as the doctrine of “ conditional 
immortality.” Finally, the social consciousness leads to fuller sym¬ 
pathy with men and larger hope for them, to the belief that God will 
judge men according to the light which they have enjoyed and to the 
conception of the future life as a sphere of moral development. 

It is next shown how the mutual influence of men emphasizes the 
real unity of the race, deepens the sense of sin, and throws light upon 
the nature and method of salvation. The author here does well to 
insist that “ this mutual influence of men holds for good as well as for 
evil; that few greater lies have ever been told than the insinuation that 
only evil is contagious, the good not” (p. 144). Space is wanting in 
which to follow the author in his application of his principle to redemp¬ 
tion. A single extract will illustrate his point of view: 

The expiation of the sin, the propitiation of the wrath of God, the satisfac- 
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tion of God—so far as these terms can have meaning, and so far as they 
express Christ's work — consist (i) in winning men to repentance, to sharing 
God's hatred of their sin; (2) in helping men to real power against sin; and 
(3) in the assurance of perfecting righteousness which is contained in the rela¬ 
tion to God honestly accepted by men (p. 159). 

The last and most elaborate chapter of the book deals with the 
influence of the deepening sense of the value and sacredness of the 
person upon theology. The significance of man’s free, ethical, per¬ 
sonal life, the meaning of Christ’s person as the supreme interpreta¬ 
tion of God, and the contents of the personality of God for religious 
thought, are the keynotes. The author finds the divine meaning and 
value of Christ, not in the vague, colorless categories of substance and 
nature, but in that perfect character which we can “ transfer feature by 
feature to God with complete satisfaction.” Dr. King would solve the 
problem regarding the eternally active love of God by the supposition 
of “eternal creation,” that is, an “eternal creative activity of God,” 
rather than by the theory of a trinity of eternal social relations which 
he regards as “plain Tritheism.” The author frankly avows his 
acceptance of the “larger hope” for mankind, while granting that 
“ the abstract possibility of endless resistance to God by men cannot 
be denied.” 

We have thus aimed to give the reader a sketch of the contents of 
Professor King’s book and to bring into special relief its characteristic 
thoughts. It is the work of a man who believes that the gospel of 
Christ is the key to the greatest problems of our times if we will but 
study and understand its adaptation. It is the work of a diligent stu¬ 
dent of philosophy and of social questions—the product of a spirit 
as independent as it is devout. It is a “ tract for the times.” In a 
word, it is a vital book; it has the tone of reality throughout. 

George B. Stevens. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE PSALMS: FORM AND CONTENT. 

In the preface to his volume x on the poetical forms in the Psalms 
Dr. Grimme says very aptly that “ over night a group of exegetes has 
arisen, whose motto is * biblical meter.’ ” Outside of this word, how- 

'Psalmtnprobltme. Untersuchungen tiber Metrik, Strophik und Paseq des Psal- 
menbuches. Von Hubert Grimme. Freiburg (Schweiz): Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung (B. Veith), 1902. viii + 204 pages. M. 7.20. 
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ever, there is very little agreement, as almost every investigator has 
developed a special theory of his own. He further remarks that until 
our knowledge embraces the whole circle of the metrical forms of the 
Semitic tongues, and we have been able from these to reconstruct the 
original Semitic verse, so long shall we be in the epoch of attempts 
which are not adapted to convince the skeptic; and from this charac¬ 
terization he does not exclude his own attempt contained in the volume 
under review. 

The first section deals with the meter of the psalms and is divided 
into two subsections: one a survey of the rules of Hebrew meter, 
which is mercifully short; the second dealing with emendations 
founded on metrical form. There is here the same reckless hand¬ 
ling of the text which has characterized so much recent biblical 
criticism. If the text does not suit the conception of the critic as to 
what it should be, either in sense or sound, he seems to feel himself 
at liberty to emend it by mere guesswork. As between the metrical 
guesswork and the sense guesswork, we have a slight preference for the 
former; but either one of them is entirely subjective, as is shown by a 
comparison of the text emendations made by half a dozen different 
writers. This volume would have been much strengthened if the 
writer had first given us sufficient specimens of uncorrected poetry to 
prove his laws, before undertaking to apply the laws to correct the 
poetry. This is the largest section of the work, 112 pages, or one- 
half of the entire book. Without making an exact count, I should 
say that almost all the psalms of the Psalter are represented in these 
emendations. This fact by itself is sufficient, in the eyes of the 
cautious scholar, to condemn the work as a whole. The impression 
made upon the mind is that Dr. Grim me has developed a theory of 
meter and undertaken to fit the facts to his theory. It is true that by 
means of the meter corrections may be made in the psalms. In fact 
in the Psalter the metrical form is a valuable help in text criticism 
which we do not possess, except in a very small degree, in any other 
book; but it is a help which must be used with the greatest caution, 
with careful study of the versions, and with the presumption always 
in favor of the text as it stands, and not against it. The burden of 
proof must lie on the corrector. This, it seems to me, is the rule of 
caution and of good scholarship. Space will not permit me to discuss 
special cases of text correction made by Dr. Grimme. 

The next section deals with psalms composed in two or more dif¬ 
ferent meters. On the evidence of the meter Dr. Grimme finds that 
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thirty-nine psalms are composite. Of these, sixteen occur in the first 
book, nine in the second and third, three in the fourth, and eleven in 
the fifth. In many cases of composite psalms, especially in the first 
book, however, the composition consists merely in the addition of one 
or two verses at the close in a meter different from that in which the 
rest of the psalm is composed. This peculiarity is not found in the 
same form in any other book, which suggests that the first book 
existed as a collection by itself earlier than Books II to V. Dr. 
Grimme further concludes that the earliest form of meter was the 
four-beat; next to this and partly contemporaneous with it was the 
five-beat, and latest in time comes the three-beat. Examining the 
various books according to their meter, he finds that in the first book 
the four- and three-beat psalms are almost equal in number. Exam¬ 
ining the other books he finds that the number of three beats in pro¬ 
portion to two beats increases as one goes on, but that in the fifth 
book there is a very large number of five-beat psalms, almost all the 
psalms of Degrees being of this character. From this and other 
metrical features of the psalms, he concludes that the first book 
was the earliest collection, after which followed the second, third, and 
fourth in order. The fifth book contains a gleaning of many old 
psalms, and in the matter of age stands closest to the first book. On 
the whole, this section is the most interesting and the most sane in 
this little volume. 

Lack of space will not permit me to examine more closely Dr. 
Grimme’s theories, nor to note more than the names of his two last 
sections on “ Psalm Strophe ” and the “ Paseq-Lagarmeh in the Psalms ,f 
respectively. In general I do not feel that the method of rash and 
theoretical speculation which seems to me to characterize this book is 
best calculated to advance the study of Hebrew meter; and, in fact, 
I must say that the general impression made upon me by a comparison 
of the different theories of Hebrew meter so far presented to the world 
is exceedingly disappointing. 

The first three parts of Engert’s little volume* constitute almost an 
introduction to the exegesis of the Psalter. We say " almost,” because, 
as the author has in view especially the discussion of the meaning of 
“ the praying righteous man,” the / of the psalms, his field is some¬ 
what limited. However, his conception of his subject has allowed him 
to include in the discussion the greater part of the psalm material. 

■ Der betende Gerechte der Psalmen, Historisch-kritische Untersuchung als Bei- 
trag zu einer Einleitung in den Psalter. Von Thaddaeus Engert. Wiirtzburg: 
Gobel & Scherer, 1902. 134 pages. M. 2. 
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In the fourth part he passes from the historical-critical review of the 
views of others to a presentation of his own views with regard to this 
44 praying righteous one.” While attributing the Psalter to the post- 
exilic period, he holds that psalms of the pre-exilic time were incorpo¬ 
rated at least in the first book of psalms. There are, however, no 
means at hand to determine to what extent these psalms were revised 
and reshaped. The object of the collection, as it was made in post- 
exilic times, was to glorify the newly established service of God by 
fitting psalms, and to make those psalms an expression of Jewish piety 
at the time of this redaction, that is, in and after the exile. The psal¬ 
ter is 44 the echo of the faithful heart to the words of the prophets, to 
the great deeds of the Lord toward his people.” It is “the echo of 
the promises and declarations of the Lord, expressing themselves in 
fervent prayers and joyful hymns of thanksgiving.” 

Having thus established the date, the meaning, and the purpose of 
the psalms in general, he next discusses the religious ideas of the psal¬ 
ter. The one idea which rules and inspires all prophecy, that is, the 
Messianic hope, must find its most vivid expression in the Psalter; and, 
in fact, he finds that this hope gives to the psalms their characteristic 
impression. Israel is itself the Messiah; as such it has a rightful claim 
to divine help against the hostile power of the world. This mighty 
struggle against the world-kingdom is represented in the psalms as a 
battle for the right, which must be decided by the righteous judge in 
favor of the righteous one. This righteous one is the singer of our 
psalms, who suffers for the sake of his God. It is not an individual 
Israelite as such who is the singer of our psalms, but Israel itself, as 
the people of the Lord, prays and sings these hymns; not, however, 
the people in its merely national sense, for only too often the psalmist 
must supplicate the help of the Lord against his own brethren and his 
fellow-Israelites. The servants of the Lord are the D“'TJ and 
and the use of these terms is a proof of the origin of the psalm collec¬ 
tions in the post-exilic times, when the condition of the returned exiles 
was a wretched one, the rich and prosperous Jews having remained in 
Babylon. 

We do not understand that Dr. Engert means to say that all such 
psalms were composed with any such sense as this, but that in the 
editing and adaptation of the psalter for its use as the hymn-book of 
the second temple, this has come to be the meaning throughout of the 
apparently individual /. It is the ideal Israel; Israel thought of as 
the Messiah, which speaks out of this /. 
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We commend the book as a useful and valuable little contribution 
to the discussion of the significance of the use of the individual subject 
in the psalms. Its value is enhanced by the historical-critical discus¬ 
sion of Psalm-interpretation. 

John P. Peters. 

St. Michael’s Church, 

New York, N. Y. _ 

GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS. 

Professor Moncrief’s book 1 aims to meet the needs particularly 
of two classes of readers: first, beginners in the study of church history 
in the theological schools; second, general, nonprofessional, readers 
who wish to know something of the career of the Christian church 
from the earliest times. The plan of the work is simple. Following 
the common division of the Christian era into periods, the author 
gives an account of the principal religious movements, notes their rela¬ 
tion to human affairs on a broad scale, and explains the significance of 
outstanding events and the influence of eminent personalities. 

The work is accordingly descriptive and explanatory rather than 
narrative. The object seems to be to enable the student not so much 
to remember historical events as to understand them. The effect upon 
the reader is that, instead of the weariness and distraction with which 
beginners are often troubled on account of the way in which some 
church historians heap together events, important or insignificant, with 
no distinct guiding principle, or make digressions which unwind into 
long and wearisome dissertations, he begins to perceive that the 
bewildering maze has a meaning and a thrilling interest, because it 
exhibits the working of great principles which stand in the closest 
relation to problems of our own time. 

The author also takes good care to guard the beginner against the 
danger *of being satisfied with the general knowledge which a short 
history supplies. Carefully prepared bibliographies, with occasional 
comments on the character of works named, remind the student of 
the extent of the field and direct him how to explore it. 

Such a book meets a real need, not only of the classes mentioned, 
but of teachers in ordinary theological seminaries. The method of 
teaching churcji history by making students “get up” a text-book 
containing the necessary information is very unsatisfactory as to imme- 

X A Short History of the Christian Church . By John W. Moncrief. Chicago: 
Revell, 1902. 456 pp. $1.50. 
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diate results and supplies little stimulus to further study. Entire 
dependence on the lectures of a professor is almost worse. With such 
a work as Professor Moncriefs in the hands of his students a teacher is 
free to lay the emphasis where he will, and by training his students in 
the judicious use of the documents and works cited he may effect a 
broadening of their minds and stimulate them to continue their reading 
(which, by the way, is rather unusual) after they have left the seminary. 

One cannot, of course, be satisfied with the author’s historical per¬ 
spective at every point. When, for example, a large amount of space, 
as is proper, is assigned to continental philosophy and theology in the 
eighteenth century, and the influence of Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist life in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is represented by only half-a-dozen lines each, there would 
seem to be at least a lack of proportion. We hope that future editions 
of the book may correct this. Then, too, the insertion of a few care¬ 
fully prepared maps would be an aid to the reader. 

In accordance with his position that “church history is an organic 
part of general history,” the author is careful to explain the general con¬ 
ditions of the peoples concerned in the different epochs of the church. 
One of the great disadvantages under which both “secular” and 
“sacred” history have generally been studied is]that they are con¬ 
ceived as fundamentally distinct. The time is at hand when the stu¬ 
dent of political, social, or economic history will recognize the impor¬ 
tant influence of religion upon these phases of human life, and when 
the student of church history will see that narrow and false views of 
the part which religion has played in the world are the sure result of 
isolating it for purposes of study. Of course, the distinction between 
political history, for example, and the history of religion is valid, but 
it should not be forgotten that it is only by abstraction they can be 
separated. The true teacher of either one of these will do his work 
well only when its phenomena are considered as, in part, the product 
of forces of the other class. Especially must the theological seminary 
insist that its students shall study history in its integrity. 

How comes it that church history, notwithstanding its relation to 
those things which affect us most deeply of all, is not studied so widely 
or with such stirring interest as political history? Is not this the 
reason : in the latter we are either dealing immediately with political 
units whose present condition and future destiny are of profound con¬ 
cern to us and whose past is vitally related to their future, or we are 
dealing with past conditions of other peoples in the hope of discover- 
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ing some answer to questions pressing upon us now for a practical 
solution; while in church history this is often left out of sight. To be 
more definite: church history labors under a heavy incubus of dogma¬ 
tism and traditionalism which are supposedly based on some final 
authority. Some definitely formulated creed and some definite form 
of church organization is conceived as derived from apostolic teaching. 
Thus some of our greatest problems are settled for us in advance, and 
church history becomes mainly a record of conformity with or depar¬ 
ture from these. Consequently interest fails because so little is at stake. 
The account of schisms and heresies of the past becomes a dreary record 
of aberrations. 

Now, church history ought to be dominated by the practical inter¬ 
est ; that is, it ought to be studied and written with the hope of obtain¬ 
ing some answer to questions of our own time. For example, Christian 
thought is now deeply concerned with the question, What is Chris¬ 
tianity? It is imperative that this question be answered anew. No 
dogmatic or other system of the past can supply the atiswer. That 
must come out of the history of the Christian religion. Church his¬ 
tory, if truly appreciated, is dominated, not by a bare scientific interest 
in mere facts, but by the highest of all practical interests, the religious ' 
interest. * * 

Hence also we must think of Christianity as religion, rather than 
as church. It is a great religious fact today. History must tell us 
where it came from. It must tell us how it began, what elements 
entered into its earliest existence, how it has been influenced by exter¬ 
nal conditions, how it rejected elements of other religions in its prog¬ 
ress, or how it absorbed something from them. We must begin to 
write “History of the Christian Religion,” instead of “History of the 
Christian Church.” This means, of course, that the study of compara¬ 
tive religion ought no longer to be neglected in theological seminaries. 
Christianity is not to be understood out of relation to the phenomena 
of religion before Christ and after Christ. By this broader view of the 
history of Christianity may we expect help, not only in seeking to decide 
such pressing questions as the relations of church and state and the 
great missionary problems, but also for the scarcely less important 
task of constructing a new Christian apologetic and dogmatic. The 
theological sciences, if properly treated, will be based on the facts of 
Christian history and the historical method. 

George Cross. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 
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TWO NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 

The two German commentaries now nearing completion present us 
with their exposition of the books of Samuel 1 at about the same time. 
It will be seen that the “Kurze Handkommentar ” is this time not 
so brief as the other. The external form of each volume accords with 
that of the rest of the series which it represents. Nowack gives us a 
complete translation of the text; Budde has an elaborate table of con¬ 
tents and an index, both of which are lacking in the rival volume. 
Budde is fuller in the discussion of questions of introduction and 
literary analysis; Nowack gives us a table showing the analysis made 
by preceding commentators. 

The student of the Hebrew Bible does not need to be told that the 
books of Samuel present phenomena of special interest both in textual 
criticism and in what is known as the higher criticism. The most 
conservative defender of the massoretic text cannot shut his eyes to its 
imperfections here; while the fact that different documents have here 
been combined in a composite narrative stands out on the very sur¬ 
face of what we read. The books have been repeatedly studied of late 
«years with reference to both classes of problems, so that we now have 
•a consensus criticorum , 4 he existence of which is evidenced afresh by the 
two volumes before us. In a large proportion of textual emendations 
both these authors (though with independent judgment) follow the sug¬ 
gestions of preceding scholars. Budde, indeed, is himself one of these 
predecessors, having published his study entitled Richter und Samuel 
in 1890 and an edition of the text in Haupt’s “Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament ” in 1894. He tells us in the present volume that he 
prepared the English translation for Professor Haupt’s series some 
years ago. It is to be regretted if the support to this series is not 
sufficient to warrant the publication of this volume. 

In a notice like the present it is not possible to discuss the details 
of textual criticism. Both our authors recognize the fact that the current 
Hebrew text of Samuel is in a deplorable condition. Both agree that 
we have in the Greek version (or versions) a means of correcting many 
errors of the Hebrew. Both of them decidedly reject the reactionary 

% Die Bucher Samuels . Erklart von Karl Budde. (=“Kurzer Handkom¬ 
mentar znm alten Testament,’* heraosgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 18.) 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. xxviii + 344 pages. M. 7. 

Die Bucher Samuelis. Obersetzt und erklart von Wilhelm Nowack. (= “Hand¬ 
kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack.) Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xxxiv + 262 pages. M. 5.80. 
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protest of Lohr(in the third edition of Thenius’s commentary), and we 
may suppose that that protest will not be repeated. In every particu¬ 
lar case of emendation there is, however, a weighing of probabilities 
which still leaves room for difference of opinion. I have been inter¬ 
ested to notice that my own emendations (in the “International Criti¬ 
cal Commentary”) are usually approved by one of these authors, 
often accepted by both. Neither Budde nor Nowack seems to have 
re-examined all the Greek evidence in our hands. Both of them content 
themselves — as I did myself — with the principal recensions of the 
Greek as contained in the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts and 
in Lagarde’s Lucian. There is undoubtedly room for more self-deny¬ 
ing labor here. Professor Moore has pointed out that at least one 
other recension of the Greek may be recovered from the material 
gathered by Parsons. The next advance in textual criticism must 
come through a careful examination of all the Greek evidence access¬ 
ible; and I hope there may be some time a Syriac Old Testament which 
will represent something more than the textus receptus of that version. 
If we could also hope for a Hebrew text constructed after the method 
of Cornill’s Ezechiel with the critical apparatus on the same page with 
the text, I, for one, should be devoutly thankful. 

Turning now to the higher or literary criticism, we find that the 
two commentaries before us adopt the results already current in the 
analysis of the books. It is apparent to the superficial observer that 
at least two histories of the early monarchy have been combined in our 
books of Samuel. The two documents differ remarkably, both in style 
and in point of view. One of them regards Saul as the divinely 
chosen deliverer of Israel; the other looks upon the monarchy as a mis¬ 
take—the result of a self-willed demand on the part of a rebellious 
people, doomed to failure from the start. Of the two documents the 
former is by all indications the earlier in point of time. All scholars 
who concede the right of critical analysis agree on this point. When 
we come to fix a distinct date, there still remains a difference of opin¬ 
ion. Especially does the divergence show itself with reference to the 
later (theocratic) document. Budde identifies the earlier writer with 
the Yahwistic author of the Pentateuch (J), and logically he finds the 
Elohistic writer (E) in the other document. What he means, however, 
is not the categorical affirmation that the same man who wrote the J 
stories in the Pentateuch wrote also the older parts of the books of 
Samuel (i Sam., chap. 9, is a good sample of his work), but that the 
two writers belong to the same school. In this form the statement has 
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much to commend it. The J stories in Genesis, the earlier stories of 
the Judges, and the earliest history of Saul have some striking resem¬ 
blance in style and in point of view. 

When we come to the second document (i Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, may 
be given as a specimen) there is more difference of opinion. The 
question on which the difference arises is whether this document shows 
the influence of Deuteronomy. Budde by ascribing it to E, or to 
the school of E, affirms that it does not. He is compelled to admit, 
however, that in places this stream of narrative has been retouched by 
a deuteronomistic hand. To me it seems that these traces of elabor¬ 
ation (as he calls them) belong to the original document, and I am 
therefore compelled to make the whole document deuteronomistic. 
The more one reflects upon it, the more difficult one finds it to sup¬ 
pose the theocratic theories of 1 Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, earlier than the 
exile. In this I am glad to find that Nowack agrees, taking the posi¬ 
tion that these chapters are exilic or post-exilic. In discussing the 
question, Budde argues that for an author of the deuteronomistic school 
to replace an earlier history with one of his own is unheard of. 
Doubtless it was the author's intention to replace the earlier history of 
Saul with one more consonant with his own ideas. But that post- 
exilic authors might do this is self-evident. We can think of no 
reason why they should not. The reader who is interested to see what 
can be said on both sides may compare Budde, p. 47, with Nowack, 
p. 36. 

A question which has long puzzled the expositors is: Why should 
we have two accounts of the rejection of Saul by Samuel? That we 
have two accounts is to a certain extent explicable on the theory of two 
main streams of history. Still it is difficult to suppose that the author 
who was so favorable to Saul as to write 1 Sam., chaps. 9,10, and 14. 
could believe Saul ultimately rejected by Samuel. But two writers did 
believe him rejected, one of whom has given us 13:7-15; the other has 
given us chap. 15. Which is the earlier? To answer this we notice 
that one ascribes impatience as the reason of Saul's rejection; the other 
finds the reason in a high-handed act of disobedience. It has seemed 
to me that the one which comes earliest in the text is earliest also in 
point of time, having been interwoven with the earlier document before 
that document was fused with the later one. And this seems to me 
confirmed by the position of Samuel in one as compared with his posi¬ 
tion in the other. The theory of 13:7-15 is that Samuel, being coun¬ 
selor, chaplain, or confessor of Saul, was the proper person to perform 
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the religious rites at the opening of a campaign. The theory of chap. 
15 is that Samuel (though he has resigned the theocratic headship of 
Israel) has the right to command the king. And in addition this doc¬ 
ument holds that the ban (htrcm) must be executed upon the enemies 
of Israel to the last man. In both these respects the account seems to 
show a more advanced theocratic theory than the other, and this would 
carry with it the later date. Budde in his present work concedes that 
chap. 15 is the direct continuation of chap. 12, which all know to 
belong to the later stratum. He also finds in 13:7-15 marks of relative 
antiquity (pp. 87 and 107). Nowack still holds to the later date of 
I 3 : 7 ”i 5 (^/ p. xv 0 * Nowack also repeats what earlier commentators 
have said about chap. 15 taking a “ middle position” between the two 
main documents. The argument is that in this chapter Samuel appears 
neither as the seer of chaps. 9 and 10 nor as the theocratic ruler of chaps. 
7 and 8. But we should remember that the theocratic ruler had for¬ 
mally abdicated in chap. 12, and that in the passage under considera¬ 
tion he claims the right still to command the king, and even to depose 
him in case of disobedience. Instead of occupying a 44 middle position ” 
here, therefore, Samuel is quite as majestic a figure as in any part of 
deuteronomistic account. A further question is whether chap. 15 is the 
elaboration of an earlier and simpler narrative, as is supposed by Budde. 
This is well worth more minute examination than can be given it in a 
book notice. 

The difficulty we find in assigning exact dates to all our documents 
is well exemplified by the scene with the witch of Endor(i Sam.,chap. 
28). Budde is inclined to make it a part of the older narrative, and he 
has an elaborate theory of its having been cut out of its proper connec¬ 
tion and reinserted in the same document from which it had once been 
removed. He pleads that the Samuel who in this chapter returns from 
the dead is not the theocratic judge of chaps. 7, 12, and 15, but the seer 
of chap. 9. But properly speaking he is neither—he is the powerless 
shade of a once powerful man, called back to earth to counsel an 
unhappy client. No argument can be deduced from this, for it must 
be the status of any of the manes. On the other hand, it is quite prob¬ 
able that the author who recounts Saul’s rejection in chap. 15 should 
emphasize his rejection by the scene at Endor. So far from this author 
being scandalized by a king of Israel consulting a necromancer, he 
would find Saul’s conduct in this respect quite of a piece with his 
disobedience in the matter of Agag. Does he not, in fact, say there 
that rebellion and soothsaying belong together? Nor can we argue 
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that Saul now seeks Samuel because he is his friend, and therefore, that 
this document knows nothing of the breach between the two. Saul 
seeks Samuel because he has no one else to whom to go, and because 
the shades may be compelled by the mysterious power of the 'dbh to 
give information concerning the future. When Yahweh refuses to 
answer him by Urim or by incubation, then in desperation he seeks 
what means of divination he can find. 

And in this connection another indication of date must be noticed. 
Saul is said to have exterminated the diviners and necromancers from 
Israel. That this is the author’s fixed conviction is evident from the 
whole scene—the secrecy of the visit, the disguise of Saul, the fear of 
the woman. But when, as a fact, were the necromancers proscribed 
by law or by royal authority? The only answer I can find is: in the 
time of Josiah. It was Deuteronomy that first forbade these secret 
arts. Up to that time they flourished without opposition, and in fact 
they survived the proscription. Isaiah, indeed, speaks with just scorn 
of those who seek help from dead men rather than from the living 
God. But his language only shows that no effective measures had yet 
been taken against such practices. All this points to a late date for 1 
Sam., chap. 28. Not only have we in this section a continuation of the 
document which appears in chap. 12, but we have further evidence of 
the deuteronomistic character of the whole narrative of which the two 
chapters are a part. Nowack agrees with this view of the case—see 
his p. 135 compared with Budde’s pp. 174 ff. 

Second Samuel, chaps. 9-20, is now generally recognized to be a 
unit, except the account of Nathan’s rebuke of David, which is allowed 
to be a later insertion. An exceptional position is taken by Mr. Stan¬ 
ley A. Cook who has made some acute observations, on which he bases 
an analysis of the passage in the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
for 1900. Budde in treating the section examines Mr. Cook’s argu¬ 
ments in detail, but does not allow them to be conclusive. I have the 
impression that in this controversy the last word has not yet been 
spoken, and that there is room for a fresh examination of the whole 
ground. 

For 2 Sam., chap. 7, I may be allowed to notice Budde’s extended 
argument. He finds it impossible to believe the chapter to be deuter¬ 
onomistic, because a deuteronomistic writer would not ignore the tem¬ 
ple of Solomon in a section which treats David’s desire to build a 
house for Yahweh. This he finds “ unthinkable in a writer of the 
deuteronomistic school, because to this school the temple is every- 
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thing” (p.233). But is not this an overstatement? Do the deuter- 
onomistic writers make the temple Ein und A lies? I should say not. 
Whether we insist on the deuteronomistic school as responsible for the 
production is unimportant. What we want to know is the date, and I 
confess it seems to me not improbable that an exilic writer should 
see in the destruction of the Solomonic temple a proof of its rejection 
by Yahweh because of its pollution by idolatry. Such a writer might 
nevertheless prize the Davidic dynasty all the more because of the 
trials it had gone through with the people of Judah in the years of the 
nation's suffering. We have every reason to suppose that loyalty was 
quickened by sympathy in the case of such kings as Jehoahaz, Jehoi- 
achim, and Zedekiah. The tenor of our passage is exactly expressed 
by the words (Jer. 33:17): “David shall never want a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel.” And this comes in a passage 
known to be exilic. Nowack refuses to put the chapter as late as this, 
though he dates it in the end of the seventh century—just after Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College. 


A POET-PRELATE: POPE LEO XIII. 

When Tennyson wrote his Demeter and Other Poems , sixty years 
after the publication of his first volume, he was justly regarded as a 
striking instance of poetic powers early developed and long retained ; 
in the volume before us* we find the work of a man whose earliest 
poem here preserved was written when Tennyson was a lad of thirteen, 
and who, a decade after Tennyson died at eighty-three, was still writing 
poems of general interest and genuine merit. So long a period of poetic 
activity we suppose to be unparalleled in literary history; and our 
admiration is increased when we remember that for a quarter-century 
the writer has been the most conspicuous personality in Christen¬ 
dom, and that since he was made bishop sixty years ago he has always 
been one of the busiest of public characters. That the ablest and 
busiest of modern pontiffs should find time and strength for such 
diversions at ninety years, is a wonderful proof of his versatility and of 
his mental and physical vigor. 

We cannot, to be sure, agree with the editor, Mr. Henry, in his 
exuberant laudation of these poems as a whole. To us the lighter 

1 Poems of Pope Leo XIII. With English Translation and Notes by H. T. 
Henry. New York and Philadelphia : Dolphin Press, 1902. 338 pp. $1.50, net. 
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ones seem mostly very trifling, and the more serious ones seem mostly 
very stiff and perfunctory. In few of them is there any trace of true 
poetic spirit; and where there is anything poetic in the expression, it 
is usually a too obtrusive echo of Horace or Virgil. 

The poems are all in classical meters, and are quantitatively above 
reproach, though in the case of monosyllables, proper names, and long 
final vowels generally, there is a strange frequency of bold elisions 
(even before a long pause) quite foreign to the best Latin lyric and 
strongly suggestive of the freedom of comedy in this respect. 

The serious poems are invariably dignified in thought and show a 
genuine religious spirit; but they are not highly vivified by emotion, 
and not much above the average of perfunctory religious verse in all 
ages — useful in its way, but unnecessarily abundant and quite outside 
the realm of true poetry. Yet there is in the volume enough of 
genuine poetry of considerable merit to redeem the work from com¬ 
monplaceness and make us grateful for its publication. It is to be 
noted that nearly all of these more valuable poems are written in the 
pope’s extreme old age. 

While the ado made by Andrew Lang and others over the essen¬ 
tially prosaic Epistola ad Fabricium Rufutn must be set down among 
the curiosities of criticism, the same cannot be said of the world-wide 
admiration felt for the vigorous and impressive ode written in Decem¬ 
ber, 1900, on the beginning of the new century. This production 
alone would almost justify the writer’s title to be called a poet, and is 
probably the most valuable recent contribution to Latin verse. Yet pes¬ 
simism does not inspire poetry of the very highest order, and this poem 
is in fact a highly pessimistic denunciation of the nineteenth century 
with its Darwinism, materialism, and secularism — the closing stanzas 
being a fervent prayer for the restoration of Catholic unity. It may 
be observed that the thought of the lost temporal power and of the 
selfish indifference of even Catholic nations fills the aged pontiff with 
wrathful indignation, and imparts to his lines that strong personal 
feeling which can hardly be lacking in genuine lyric. 

Another fine poem is the Sapphic ode written in 1896 for the four¬ 
teenth centenary of the baptism of Clovis. The editor’s stirring 
English translation is little inferior to the original, if at all so. Almost 
equally good is the “Prayer to God and the Virgin,” written in 1897 
in the prospect of death ; yet we need but compare it, e. g ., with Burns’s 
hasty lines on a similar occasion, beginning: 
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O thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear, 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 

Perhaps I must appear! 

to see the difference between the work of talent and the work of genius. 

In his rftle as prisoner of the Vatican, Leo writes under his own 
portrait in 1883 two ^ ne elegiac distichs suggested by the aged Hilde¬ 
brand’s bitter complaint: “ I have loved justice and hated iniquity : 

therefore I die an exile” : 

Iustitiam colui; certamina longa, labores, 

Ludibria, insidias, aspera quaeque tuli; 

At fidei vindex non fiectar; pro grege Christi 
Dulce pati, ipsoque in carcere dulce mori. 

In diction and syntax the poems perhaps never go beyond the 
extreme bounds of poetic license; but in the prose notes appended it 
is mournfully apparent that his Holiness is not infallible in his prose 
Latinity, either in diction or in syntax. Locutions absolutely inad¬ 
missible in good prose occur, often where there is no excuse of neces¬ 
sity for departing from good classical usage. Among these are ante- 
classical and post-classical words, and constructions which in classical 
Latin are found in poetry only and even there are rare, like integer 
vitae , p. 36; but of course the corn of modern thought cannot always 
be measured in the classical Latin bushel. 

Chas. Chandler. 

The University of Chicago. 


THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In his small but important pamphlet Kittel 1 advocates a new edition 
of the Hebrew Bible which may be used as a real substitute for the 
massoretic text, especially for academic lectures. He begins with 
Klostermann’s word : 

Es ist ein Obelstand, dass, w&hrend dem griechischen und lateinischen 
Unterrichte berichtigte Texte mit Angabe der Varianten zu Grande gelegt 
werden, hebr&isch gelehrt wird nach der editio princeps des massoretischen 
Textes. .... Es ist ein Obelstand, dass die akademische Jugend mit dem 
Vorarteile, in dem hebr&ischen Codex den Uberlieferten Text, oder gar die 
authentische Schrift des biblischen Autors zu besitzen, in die Vorlesung 
kommt, und deshalb jede Abweichung des Lehrers ihr das GefUhl einer will- 
kUrlichen Neuerang weckt. 

1 Ueber die Notwendigkeit und Moglichkeit einer neuren Ausgabe dir hebrdischen 
Bibet, Von Rudolf Kittel. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 86 pages. M. 2. 
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A philologically good edition purged from manifest mistakes is 
needed. In the first part Kittel shows the necessity of such an edition. 
Our common editions are based upon the prints of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, especially upon the Complutensian Polyglot and the Bamberg 
Bible. The only MSS. that can be dated with certainty belong to 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. So that there is an interval of about 
2,000 years between the oldest Old Testament texts (800-700 B. C.) 
and an interval of ten to sixteen or seventeen centuries between the 
latest Old Testament texts and these MSS. But from the time of the 
Massorites the text was fixed. Working back from the time of the 
Naqdanim (about 650-700 A. D.) through Mishnah, Gemarah, and 
Midrash, and through Jerome and Origen, the work of the Massorites 
can be followed to the time of Aquila, i. e., the reign of Hadrian 
(117-38 A. D.). Though the interval is thus lessened by about 800 
years, it is still great enough to excite the wish to lessen it even more, 
especially if it is considered to how manifold accidents the text was 
exposed when it was still without the protecting care of the Massorah 
(chap, i, pp. 4-13). These various sources of error are next considered. 
First, the twofold change of script from the ancient Hebrew script, in 
which the oldest writings were written, to the middle Hebrew script 
which was introduced shortly after the exile, and from this middle to 
the square script, the lower limit of whose introduction is the time of 
Christ. All Old Testament books had to undergo at least one change 
of script and not a few a twofold change. That such a change could 
not be effected without numerous mistakes on the part of the copyists 
is plain. Add to this the uncertainty of the division of the words, the 
lack of vocalization, the meager use of the matres lectionis and other 
sources of error at which Kittel only hints (p. 30; cf \ also p. 3), and it 
will be agreed that the textus receptus is by no means free from mis¬ 
takes, and the necessity of a revision is demonstrated (chap, ii, 

pp . 14-31)- 

The discussion of the possibility of a revision forms the second part 
of the book. Kittel defines first of all the attainable aim (chap, iii, pp. 
32-47). It is true the ideal of all our endeavor is the recovery of the 
original texts of the authors. But “ for the older and in the main also 
for the middle writings of the Old Testament this ideal aim is unattain¬ 
able.” Two propositions prove this : (1) As regards the consonantal 
text, our helps for its recovery go back with the few exceptions of the 
parallel texts only as far as the oldest translation, the LXX. (2) Even 
if we could restore the original consonantal text with absolute certainty 
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we should not know how it was pronounced at the time of the authors. 
For though we know that the massoretic pronunciation represents a later 
stage of the language, we have no means of restoring the system of 
vocalization of the old Hebrew, say of the tenth to the eighth centuries or 
even of the sixth or fifth centuries, B. C. The attainment of the ideal 
being impossible, the real aim must be to trace the text back of the 
Massorites to a definite point which lies between them and the origi¬ 
nals. Kittel finds this point of time in “ the text of those writings 
which the Jewish community read in the fourth and third centuries, B.C.,” 
in other words, in the Hebrew text of the time of the LXX. The chief 
help for the reconstruction of this text is, of course, the LXX. The 
later translations are of value mainly in that they help us to control the 
LXX text. If they give a reading which for internal reasons is more 
correct than that of the LXX, that reading is to be accepted, forthough 
the LXX did not read it, it may reasonably be supposed that the later 
translator had a Hebrew MS. before him, and it is not the text of the 
LXX itself, but that of the time of the LXX, that is sought. The par¬ 
allel passages also are very valuable, but their number is unfortunately 
small. Where internal and external reasons show that the text is cor¬ 
rupt, in spite of the agreement of the versions, and where there are 
no parallel passages which could offer help, there remains as the last 
refuge the conjecture. But the right of conjecture for an edition such 
as is here intended is limited to those cases where it is probable, or at 
least possible, that the readings were to be found in MSS. from this 
time of 300 B. C. If, e. g., a case comes up where it seems clear that 
the author wrote a certain word or phrase, restored by conjecture, this 
conjectured reading, however valuable it may be in itself, must not 
be received into the text-edition, if there are reasons for believing that 
the text of the time which is wanted here did not correspond any more 
to the original text. Else we should get a variegated text and not a 
uniform text, such as has been read at one time. 

In which direction has this text to be sought ? Only in the direc¬ 
tion of the massoretic text, for “ not any older text which is more or 
less closely related to the massoretic text, but the direct ancestor, the 
grandfather or great grandfather of the massoretic text” is sought. The 
LXX is an independent recension; its Hebrew original represents 
therefore a parallel of the massoretic text, but not the form of the 
massoretic text of that time. Thus only “ where both recensions show 
the same type are they of help to each other, for here their differences 
signify indeed but variants of the same original text.” It is clear that 
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not the LXX, but the massoretic text, must form the basis of the new 
edition. But how is this text to be vocalized? Does the massoretic 
punctuation represent the pronunciation of 300 B. C. (chap, iv, pp. 
47-67)? After a careful and acute investigation of the pronunciation of 
the LXX, Kittel comes to the conclusion “ that we may regard the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Massorah on the whole as customary already at the 
time of the Alexandrian translation,” it being a priori probable that the 
entire system of Hebrew pronunciation has not been formed artificially 
by later reflection, but has been handed down as to its essential contents. 
And this conclusion Kittel maintains also against Sievers by showing 
that the time of the change of the ancient to the present pronunciation 
took place, not about the time of Christ, but in the first centuries after 
the exile, when the worship of the synagogue was established and with 
it the regular public reading of Biblical passages. With this coincides 
also the introduction of the system of cantillation in the reading of poet¬ 
ical texts, upon which system our pronunciation is based. This makes 
the question of the metrical character of the texts of “only secondary 
importance” for Kittel’s edition (chap, v, pp. 67-76). While agree¬ 
ing with Sievers as to a more ancient pronunciation of Hebrew poetry 
and the necessity of building the Hebrew metrical system upon this 
older pronunciation of the time when the poetry was composed, Kittel 
maintains that the system of cantillation of the Massorites was essen¬ 
tially accepted at the time in which the text is sought. Still, prosody 
is not without value for the edition. Those parts which were still 
written stichometrically at that time, as some MSS. of the LXX and 
some Hebrew codices would indicate, must be represented thus in the 
new edition. “Where a verse can still be recognized as such, it is . . . . 

to be printed as verse.Where, however, as so often, especially in 

the prophetic books, the verse cannot be restored any more or only 
by means of greater operations, simply seriptio continua is to be chosen.” 

In the last chapter (chap, vi, pp. 76-84) Kittel speaks of the 
arrangement of the proposed edition and makes the following points: 
(1) The massoretic text being the most important text for the recon¬ 
struction of the original, must be made the basis with consonants and 
vowels. (2) The massoretic text may be given as the text, and all 
changes be put in the form of footnotes, or the revised text may be 
given as the text, and the massoretic deviations be recorded in the 
margin; Kittel favors the latter. (3) In regard to the accents Kittel 
proposes, in so far as they are signs of punctuation—Kittel here fol¬ 
lows Praetorius—to use only SillUq, SdphpasUq , ’ Athnah , Zakheph and 
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R*bMf, and perhaps also Sgholta . For the books besides SiU&q, 

only 4 Ollvfydredh and ’ Athnah , and perhaps also R*bh? gadhdl. In so 
far as they simply mark the tone, they should be placed only where 
the accentuation determines the sense. (4) No distinction of the 
different sources of a book by means of different types or colors 
must be made, since the edition wants to give a text such as has 
really been read in 300 B.C., and it can of course not be assumed 
that the redactor indicated his sources in some external form. By 
this Kittel means to distinguish his edition from such works as 
Paul Haupt’s “The Sacred Book of the Old Testament” (SBOT), 
but the reason he gives is not cogent. For he certainly does not 
mean that he wants to reproduce exactly the text of 300 B. C. out¬ 
wardly, for in that case he must use, not the square, but the middle 
script; the representation of the different sources by colors would 
be no greater violation of his principle than the use of the square 
letters. Still for practical reasons Kittel’s proposal is to be approved 
for his edition, for it is not primarily for scholars, but for students, 
and the practical use might be limited especially in our country, 
if it be identified with any one, even though it be the dominant, 
school of criticism. All of Kittel’s practical suggestions are sane, 
cautious and to the point. The necessity of some such edition as 
Kittel proposes is apparent and is felt by every teacher of Hebrew. 
Kittel might have added that the constant inevitable emending of the 
text in the class, while it produces in some antagonism, produces in 
others the idea that the Hebrew text is so unreliable that it hardly 
pays to study it unless one wishes to become an expert; and that is an 
idea which would prove fatal with the study of any language. 

The main proposition to reconstruct the text of 300 B. C. will at 
once be met by the statement that a goodly part of the Old Testament 
literature was written later. But this should really not be urged 
against Kittel; he knows it himself and means by “ about 300 B. C.” 
the time for the main body of the Old Testament. The text of those 
MSS. which underlie the translations made from about 280-150 B. C. 
is to be reconstructed (p. 38). He gets the “about 300 B. C.” by 
reasoning that these MSS. were not written merely for the purpose of 
translation, and may therefore be dated one or two generations higher. 

But the main question is: Is the ideal which Kittel sets himself 
attainable? The objection that “a critical edition of LXX on philo¬ 
logical principles is indispensable .... such problems as it presents 
cannot be solved ambulando ” (G. F. Moore, Judges , SBOT, p. 22), 
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Kittel has already considered (p. 38, note). He concedes the justice of 
the objection, but declares that also a printed edition, if it existed, would 
not free us from the duty of deciding from case to case, for it would 
have a subjective character. It would simply mean less labor. Kittel 
is right when he does not wish to wait for such an edition of the 
LXX, for even the Oxford edition will not altogether be “ a critical 
edition on philological principles.” 

In regard to the vocalization, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
the vocalization of the massoretic system is to be presupposed for the 
time about 300 B. C. Still, since we compromised in regard to the 
square script, we may do so here for practical reasons. The question 
becomes somewhat more important since Paul Kahle has adduced his 
material for the vocalization of the text according to the Babylonian 
system and has shown that it differs from the Palestinian in a good 
many instances, and corresponds very often with the pronunciation 
presupposed by the LXX. 

One of the great advantages of Kittel’s text is its uniformity; he 
wants to avoid Buntscheckigkeit. But is it really possible for him to 
reproduce a text such as has once actually been read about 300 B. C.? 
Now Kittel is extremely cautious in regard to conjectures; he would 
introduce only such conjectures into the text as do not exclude the 
possibility of finding support in MSS. of that time. But is not here, 
after all, some of the Buntscheckigkeitt A text with these emendations 
has never been read. The MSS. may all come from that specific time, 
but certainly no two of them would be alike. The use of the various 
MSS. for correction does not produce a text “ wie er zu irgend einer 
Zeit einmal wirklich gelesen .... worden ist.” Such a text is a 
resultant text, but has never been read. Here again we might for prac¬ 
tical reasons agree with Kittel’s proposal, and certainly such a resultant 
text of about 300 B. C. would be a very fine thing to have, but since 
a checkered text cannot be altogether avoided, it would seem that the 
right of conjecture should be extended, and that surely such conjec¬ 
tures as those of which Kittel speaks, which represent the original 
reading of the author, should be admitted into the text even if they 
are not represented in MSS. of 300 B. C. 

It is to be hoped that KittePs proposed edition will really be pub¬ 
lished; it will be a great boon to students and teachers alike. KittePs 
calm, clear, sane views inspire a feeling of confidence. Surely for such 
an edition great reserve and objectivity are necessary besides the other 
requisites, and Kittel impresses one as having all these. 
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The work of Paul Kahle* on the massoretic text according to the 
Babylonian Jews has already been referred to above in connection with 
the ancient pronunciation. The MSS. which we have known so far in 
Babylonian vocalization exhibit no real differences in regard to the 
vocalization, though they use other methods of punctuation. It is, 
of course, to be presupposed that there must have been decided differ¬ 
ences at the time when men began to exhibit the traditional oral 
pronunciation in written form. And some Jews of the ninth and 
following centuries inform us that even in their time differences 
between the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews still existed. But their 
information does not accord with the Babylonian MSS. which we have, 
and it must be concluded that these MSS. have been influenced 
by the Palestinian method of vocalization. Now Paul Kahle has 
found in the Berlin MS. or qu. 680 a real Babylonian MS. contain¬ 
ing a Bible fragment with Massorah. And this MS. corresponds, 
as Kahle shows, with the statements of the ninth-century Jews. In 
regard to the method of vocalization, etc., it differs very much from 
those which we know already. It presents also in details of punctuation 
an abundance of different traditions . We get here really a number of 
variants in the Hebrew text; it confirms several conjectures which have 
been made in regard to the Palestinian vocalization and gives them thus 
documentary foundation . It presents in many points a vocalization which 
agrees often much more with the transcriptions of LXX and with the 
traditions in Eusebius , Jerome , et al., than is the case with the Pales¬ 
tinian . It makes it possible to judge the Palestinian punctuation 
from an independent point of view. It agrees, of course, with the latter 
in the main, if the different method of punctuation is not taken into 
account. But it is a remnant from a time when the vocalization had 
not yet become so uniform as later on through the Palestinian 
Massorites (p. 7). This is the summary of the investigations of the 
author, which show the great importance of the MS. The MS. is 
described (chap, ii, pp. 7-13). Then follows a chapter on the 
oriental Massorah, where under b , the importance of the MS. for the 
control of the lists of the eastern and western readings is brought out 
(chap, iii, pp. 13-23). Chap, iv treats of the oriental punctuation 
of the Hebrew (pp. 24-50). Here are a number of fine observa¬ 
tions. In chap, v we have a synopsis of the verbal and nominal forms 
which differ in the MS. (pp. 51-79). Here a number of variants are 

*Drr masoretische Text des atten Tes/amenies nach der Ueberlieferung der Baby- 
lonischen Juden . Von Paul Kahle. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 108 pages. M 3.50. 
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treated. The rest of the variants follow in chap, vi (pp. 79-83). 
One look suffices to convince us of the importance of the material for 
textual criticism as well as for the history of the language. In Appen¬ 
dix I (pp. 83-9) the Massorah magna for Proverbs is given, and in 
Appendix II (pp. 89-108); Pss. 90-103, liber Canticum, and Threni I 
according to the Berlin MS. or qu. 680. The work of editing appears 
to be carefully done, so far as that can be judged without reference to 
the MS. 

Every Old Testament scholar will at once perceive how valuable 
the contents of this little book are. And I, for one, am very grateful 
to the author, and trust that the other material which he promises 
may soon appear. 

Julius A. Bewer. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Baldwin has brought together in a volume 1 papers 
which have appeared in various journals during the past fifteen years. 
They represent the wide range of the author’s interests and publica¬ 
tion ; philosophy, historical and constructive ; psychology, in both the 
general and the experimental lines. In many cases thought has now 
moved on beyond the points here discussed. Some of the essays 
have been incorporated for substance into the author’s larger works. 
But the combination will be a convenience for the student. Of more 
especial interest to the readers of this Journal are the lecture on 
“Psychology of Religion,’’ which gives a summary of various points 
of view and an indication of the lines along which progress is mak¬ 
ing; the short paper on “Theism and Immortality,” and certain 
aspects of several other papers. One possible value in including 
papers of so widely differing fields in one volume may be to make evi¬ 
dent— if this is still in need of being made evident to any reading 
person—that experimental and evolutionary psychology on the one 
hand, and philosophical idealism on the other, may live together 
without discord.-Another volume of collected essays is that of Pro¬ 

fessor Howison.* The titles are: “The Limits of Evolution; ” “ Mod- 

1 Fragments in Philosophy and Science, By James Mark Baldwin. New York: 
Scribner, 1902. ix + 389 pages. I2.50, net. 

* The Limits of Evolution and other Essays , Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory 
of Personal Idealism, By G. H. Howison. New York: Macmillan, 1901. xxxv + 
395 pages. $ 1.60, net. 
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era Science and Pantheism; 0 “Later German Philosophy; 0 “The 
Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry ; ° “ The Right Relation of 
Reason to Religion; 0 “Human Immortality;° and “The Harmony 
of Determinism and Freedom. 0 Of these the first, fifth, and last are 
of special force and importance. The author, like Professor James, 
and not unlike Wundt, adheres to a pluralistic theory of reality. This 
theory is presented in these various essays, now in one of its factors, 
now in another; in none of these, however, is an exposition of it as a 
systematic whole undertaken. Proofs of this or that part of it are 
attempted in each chapter, but no establishment of the system as such; 
this, the author says, “ must wait for another place and occasion. 0 We 
shall anticipate with pleasure the fulfilment of the promise thus implied. 
The author's central thought which crops up in nearly all of his wri¬ 
tings may very properly be called “the eternal reality of the individ¬ 
ual. 0 This, to be sure, is but one way of stating the general problem 
of the relation of worth to reality. The continuity, under law, postu¬ 
lated by evolution — the originality and self-dependence of personality 
postulated by the religious and moral interests: these are the terms of 
the equation to be solved. Now, the solution more or less negates 
inviolable continuity, thus injuring the intellectual interests in its 
effort to understand the world; and now it does violence to the auton¬ 
omy and value of personality, thus failing to satisfy the moral and 
religious feeling of man. To keep causality intact in history as well 
as in nature, but to do so in such a way as to leave room for our supreme 
human and divine values, is to have found the philosopher’s stone 
indeed. Professor Howison wishes to conserve our values and will not 
satisfy the intellectual interests at the expense of the religious—this is 
his merit. But he seems to declare the necessity of abandoning the 
hypothesis of the unity and continuity of the world which underlie the 
scientific principle of explanation, as the indispensable condition of pro¬ 
ducing and preserving the worthful—this seems to me to be his error, 
as it is the error common to all pluralists. Only by holding to the 
possibility and reality of the supremely worthful in harmony with the 
legal continuity and evolution of existence can both the ethical and the 
scientific interests of the human spirit be harmoniously satisfied. 
That we have not yet found the solution of this problem in detail, is 
no reason for cutting the Gordian knot by denying the right of the 
one or the other member of the equation. Besides, it is as desperate 
as it is serious today to seek the dwelling-place of religion in the inter¬ 
stices of a broken world. If that is the only way out, religion is done 
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for in principle already. We agree with the author in his thought of 
the eternal significance of personality; we do not yet believe that such 
significance can be maintained only by the negating, at any point or 
in any degree, the unity and continuity of existence. The riddle of 
the world and the riddle of life, their inner harmony, is the task of the 
future. 

Deussen's Metaphysics 3 was first published in 1877, and was trans¬ 
lated into English in 1894. This third edition differs from the pre¬ 
ceding editions by the addition of a new and extended preface on the 
meaning and essence of idealism. As is well known, the author’s 
philosophical standpoint is that of Schopenhauer, and, like Schopen¬ 
hauer, he regards as the other important lines of philosophy the Kantian 
idealism, the philosophy of Plato, and the Upanishads. In this preface 
he makes an admirably simple and clear statement of what he considers 
to be the essence of idealism, in the sense in which it was interpreted 
by Kant and Schopenhauer, and in which it is opposed to realism and 
materialism. Either time and space are real or not; and if they are 
real, then matter is real and materialism is justifiable. If, however, 
they are, as Kant demonstrated, only mental, and not independently 
existing realities, it is possible to maintain that ultimate reality is not 
material. The preface does not add anything, so far as the scholar is 
concerned, to the arguments which Schopenhauer brought forward in 
the statements and maintenance of his position. It aims rather to give 
a brief and more intelligible statement for the general reader. The 
point of special interest to the theologian in the writings of Schopen¬ 
hauer, and likewise in its exposition through Deussen, is of course the 
identification by Schopenhauer of the Christian conception of self- 
sacrifice with the Indian conception of self-denial, and with Schopen¬ 
hauer’s doctrine of the denial of the will to live. At the time when 
Schopenhauer wrote, the romantic school in Germany was undoubtedly 
emphasizing all the positive factors of life in a way which did little 
justice to the element of evil, and minimized the real opposition and 
struggle which belongs undoubtedly to the Christian theory of life. 
The negative element of denial is certainly in the world and in Chris¬ 
tianity. The question is, however, whether Schopenhauer, in opposing 
a too easy optimism, did not offer what is, after all, a more superficial 
view of self-denial than the New Testament demands. Is asceticism 
and the negating of desires the most difficult achievement, or is there 

3 Element* tier Metaphysik. Von Paul Deussen. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: 
Brockhans, 1902. xliv + 271 pages. M. 5. 
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a self-sacrifice which means a positive reaction, and an achievement 
that shall really change the situation instead of merely yielding to it? 
Is the overcoming of the world, which Christianity teaches, to be iden¬ 
tified with the Stoic and Indian principle of negation? In this, its 
third edition, as in preceding editions, the book may be commended 
as a clear exposition of the principles of Schopenhauer’s system, and 
it must not be forgotten that, although few of the specific doctrines of 
Schopenhauer are held in the form in which he presented them, his 
emphasis upon the will as fundamental has undoubtedly been one of 
the factors in that voluntaristic conception of mind and of reality 
which is so much in evidence in modern psychology and metaphysics. 

Dr. Vorlander, who is well known for various critical works of 
shorter compass, has written a history of philosophy 4 to fill approxi¬ 
mately the place formerly occupied by Schwegler, as a relatively brief 
history of philosophy ; or, rather, perhaps, a place intermediate between 
the work of Schwegler and the more comprehensive treatises of Win- 
delband and Oberweg. In method the author follows the chrono¬ 
logical rather than the topical treatment, and is eminently objective. 
There are occasional critical observations, but the work assumes, on 
the whole, that its reader desires to know, in simple yet fairly compre¬ 
hensive statement, what the various writers in the history of philoso¬ 
phy have had to say. Taking this aim and scope for granted, the 
work is very well adapted to its purpose. The exposition is clear, 
although condensed; there is a good sense of perspective in the treat¬ 
ment of various authors and in the prominence given to the subor¬ 
dinate topics in the work of an author. The literature, although by 
no means extensively cited, is given with sufficient fulness for purposes 
of introduction, and the student who does not care for full, exhaustive 
statements will find the manual very useful. The part which is likely 
to have most interest for the student who is already familiar with the 
history of philosophy is the last portion of Vol. II, dealing with the 
philosophy since 1840. This occupies pp. 403-526, and will be found 
very convenient for reference. For, although the treatment of the 
philosophical work of this period is necessarily extremely brief, the 
literature is brought down to the year 1900, and the student will be 
able, therefore, to obtain something of an orientation in value. 

All who have read Professor Paulsen’s books, as well as those who 
have sat in his class-room, expect in any subject which he treats a 

*Geschichte der Philosophic, Von Karl Vorlander. Leipzig: Dtirr, 1903. 
2 vo Is. 292 and 539 pages. M. 5.50. 
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luminous style, a clearly-defined method, and a well-organized material. 
Although most of his published work has been in the fields of ethics and 
pedagogy, all students of Kant are familiar with his admirable short 
study of Kant’s pre-critical development, which has never been sur¬ 
passed in the clearness with which it sketched the main stages of the 
successive changes through which Kant passed before writing the 
Critique , and which remains one of the books to be read, whether one 
accepts his view of Kant’s development or not. The scope of this 
larger work s was determined largely by the series for which it was 
written, viz., Frohmann’s “Klassiker der Philosophic.” This series 
aims to present a general view of the life and writings of the various 
philosophers, treated in a way that should be valuable for the general 
public, as well as for the special student. In accordance with this aim, 
the present work covers not only the three important Critiques , to which 
something like 200 pages are given, but also the theories of law and of 
the state; the theory of religion and of the church; and also gives 
some account of Kant’s life and a brief statement in conclusion of the 
metaphysical results of Kant’s philosophy. There is no book in 
England, except Caird’s massive work, which covers this whole field 
with anything like so satisfactory a result, and the book may without 
hesitation be recommended as the most valuable book for those who 
wish to learn what can be learned of Kant without a thorough and 
first-hand study of Kant’s own writings. The work is, however, impor¬ 
tant for the student as well as for the general reader. As is well known 
by those familiar with the present tendencies of Kantian criticism, the 
interpreters of Kant divide in general into two schools. One school, 
represented by Erdmann and Vaihinger, lays stress upon Kant’s opposi¬ 
tion to the older rationalism and upon the limitations upon knowledge 
which he set up. Paulsen, on the other hand, lays stress upon Kant’s 
opposition to empiricism. Nor does he stop here, but insists that, 
although Kant wished to change the method of the theory of knowledge, 
he had no disposition to change the metaphysics with which he began 
his philosophical development. According to Paulsen, he always 
maintained a Leibnizian metaphysics, however far this might be put in 
the background by his insistence upon the necessity of a critical 
method. It is this position of Paulsen which has called out especially 
the criticism from members of the opposing school in Germany. 

5 Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. By Friedrich Paulsen. Transla- 
lation from revised German edition by J. E. Creighton and Albert Lefevre. 
New York: Scribner, 1902. xix + 419 pages. $2.50 , net. 
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Paulsen points out that he lectured every year on Baumgarten’s meta¬ 
physics, and there are various passages from certain fragments which 
might be cited to support more fully his position with regard to the 
things-in-theraselves. When one takes up various points in the exposi¬ 
tion for detailed examination, it would be easy to take exception to 
many statements. In the treatment of the category of causality, for 
instance, it seems to the writer that the author entirely misses the point, 
but the limits of this notice will not permit any discussion of this and 
numerous other details. For all critical study of the teaching of Kant 
the book of Caird remains the only reliable source for the English 
student who wishes to get the full significance of Kant’s statements. 
The translation, as would be expected from a writer of Paulsen’s clear¬ 
ness, under the care of so careful a scholar as Professor Creighton, is 
excellent and bears few, if any, traces of being a translation. 

Caldecott divides his work on The Philosophy of Religion* into two 
parts; the first he calls introduction, the second historical ; a division 
open to manifest objections, since it implies no organism of thought. 
He defines religion as man’s attitude to the being or beings distin¬ 
guished from self and the world. But this definition makes the idea 
of God primary in religion, while, as the history of religion attests, it 
is only secondary. Nor, historically, is the being always distinguished 
from the world. In other respects the book is decidedly tendential, 
and its estimation of the philosophers of religion, whether in Britain 
or America, is conditioned thereby. In the historical part of the book 
the author purports to give a brief r£sum£ of the systems of thought of 
all the leading philosophers and theologians of the two countries, but of 
course, there may be differences of opinion as to the criterion and fair¬ 
ness of his selection. The book has its merit as a handbook for speedy 
reference by the student, though it may be added that, on the whole, 
it is a work without special philosophic merit. 

George B. Foster, 
James H. Tufts. 

SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

We are particularly glad to greet a new contribution 1 to the study 
of the Vulgate. Its lamented author was a most enthusiastic student 

6 The Philosophy of Religion in England and America . By Alfred Caldecott. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. xvi + 434 pages. I2.50 , net. 

1 Les prlfaces jointes aux livres de la Bible dans les manuscrils de la Vulgate. 
Mlmoire posthume de M. Samuel Berger. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1902. 78 
pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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and investigator of all that pertained to the history of the origin and 
perpetuation of the version of Jerome. His Histoire de la Vulgate , 
issued in 1893, has given him a high place in the circle of students of 
the Vulgate. In this book he has carefully collated several hundred 
of the about 1,200 MSS. of this version, and has at the same time 
copied many of the prefaces which Jerome and others prefixed to the 
separate books of the Bible. The narrative portion of this work (pp. 
1—32) discusses in a comprehensive, yet concise, manner the signifi¬ 
cance of many of these for the understanding of the translations 
themselves, and for their influence on later biblical, particularly Vul¬ 
gate, learning. The remainder of the book cites 334 codices of the 
Vulgate which furnish material on prefaces to the books of the Latin 
Bible. This is a most helpful and useful addition to the apparatus 
criticus for the study of the Vulgate. 

The Pentateuch in the Light of Today * embodies the substance 
of a short course of lectures delivered to teachers in London 
under the auspices of the Sunday-school Union. It is not intended 
for scholars, but for the general Bible-reading and Bible-studying 
public. It aims to present such results of higher criticism as have 
been received with practical unanimity by higher critics. Bacon’s 
Genesis of Genesis and Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament constitute the quarry from which the author hews most of 
his material. Even granting practical unanimity among higher critics, 
we very much doubt the wisdom of attempting as yet to set forth these 
complicated results before the ordinary Sunday-school teacher. Who 
knows but that we may make other discoveries as remarkable as the 
recently found Hammurabi code of laws that may neutralize many 
of the so-called results of the higher criticism ? Theories should be 
treated as such until facts establish the truth. 

The attempt of Dr. Douglas 3 to treat the life and work of Samuel 
on the basis of total rejection of “ critical” results is an interesting one. 
It reveals a pious “ rationalism ” which puts that of the so-called 
“critics” to shame. The completeness of the difference in the point 
of view and the principles between the author and those whom he 

• The Pentateuch in the Light of Today: Being a Simple Introduction to the 
Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher Criticism. By Alfred Holborn. New 
York: Imported by Scribner’s, 1902. ix+ 113 pages. $0.75, net . 

*Samuel and his Age: A Study in the Constitutional History of Israel. (“The 
Bible Student’s Library,” Volume X.) By George C. M. Douglas. London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1901. xxiii -f- 276 pages. $2.50. 
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opposes brings out with emphasis the fundamental likeness of the 
former and his school to the methods of the older anti-supernaturalists. 
The intuitive knowledge of what is in the mind of the biblical person¬ 
ages, the resolution of difficulties by considerations outside of the 
text, the a priori determination to find what one is looking for— 
in a word, the methods of “ rationalism,” in distinction from those of 
“ criticism,” are curiously revealed. The book is, also, useful as a 
challenge to the newer knowledge to justify itself as truer to the facts. 
The fact that the entire treatment, method, and results are anachron¬ 
istic should not hinder the modern scholar from employing the book 
as a test of the modern position. Studied from that point of view, 
it may be of real service. 

Nagel offers in his monograph 4 on Senacherib’s expedition of 701 
B. C. a very thorough treatment of the documents, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
etc., from a most cautious and conservative point of view. The recent 
conclusions of Meinhold and others who find in 2 Kings 18:17- 
19:37 two documents of very different historical value are subjected 
to a microscopic investigation and found wanting. Winckler's bold 
conjectures and assertions are severely handled. Sometimes conserva¬ 
tism gets the better of sound historical reasoning, and the puncturing 
of the arguments of other scholars takes the place of the endeavor to 
find exact historical fact. Nagel finds very few difficulties, often, it 
seems, because the others have found so many. But the book will 
have an important place among the discussions on this ever-interesting 
episode, and should lead to a fresh examination of the materials avail¬ 
able for its elucidation. 

Die BUcher Ezra und Nehemiah 5 is a contribution toward the crit¬ 
ical as over against the traditional treatment of these books. The 
author has no new and startling theory to propound. He makes use 
of the best new material on the subject, and carefully works through 
the historical and literary questions which naturally come up in these 
books. The theory of Kosters regarding Ezra's return does not seem 
to trouble him, nor is he side-tracked by insignificant and minor data. 
The most interesting part of his brochure from a literary point of 

A Der Zug des Sanherib gegen Jerusalem. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. Von 
Gottfried Nagel. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. viii-|- 124 pages. M. 2.50. 

* Die Bucher Ezra und Nehemiah: Untersuchungen ihres litterarischen and 
geschichtlichen Charakters. (=“Studien zur alttestamentlichen Einleitung und 
Geschichte, Heft 2.”) Von Dr. Carl Holzhey. Munchen: Lentner, 1902. 68 
pages. M. 1.80. 
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view is § ii, where he presents his theory of the literary make-up of 
the books in question. Even in this he presents no radical position, 
but one that harmonizes well with the position of Gigot in his Intro¬ 
duction. The whole document is a mark of a healthful progress among 
a class of writers who have always stood for a stiff conservatism. 

It is surprising that some one has not already undertaken the task 
to which Dr. Procksch has set himself in his Geschichtsbetrachtung . 6 
The two parts are set forth clearly in the title. “ What was the Pro¬ 
phetic View of Israel’s History” and “What Actual Historical Tradi¬ 
tions Appear in the Prophetic Literature of the Pre-Exilic Age”— this 
is his double theme. He handies it with ample learning and fine 
appreciation. The book is a most useful contribution to Old Testa¬ 
ment science. 

The last fifteen years of Israel’s history just before the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem receive a new study in Erbt’s Jeremia und seine ZeitI The book 
of Jeremiah supplies the material for this study. It is arranged under 
four themes: (i) “The Memoirs of Baruch,beginning at the Fourth 
Year of Jehoiakim,” (2) “The Memoirs of Jeremiah,” (3) “Jeremiah 
as a Prophet of the Nations,” and (4) “Jeremiah as the People’s 
Prophet.” The main study is popular, while the critical discussions 
are embodied in smaller print. The author makes constant use of 
Cornill and Duhm, and the LXX occupies a large place in his field of 
critical vision. In each of the four above-named divisions he recon¬ 
structs the material into what he conceives to be the proper chrono¬ 
logical order. While in the main this has its advantages for our 
understanding of the book, it in large part destroys its oriental char¬ 
acter and occidentalizes it. There is a significance in the psycho¬ 
logical workings of an oriental mind that must be sought after if we 
are to understand the utterances of the speakers and writers of the Old 
Testament. Was there any principle on which the compiler of Jere¬ 
miah worked ? If not, we have a free hand to rearrange it, even to 
parts of verses. The question has not received due attention. But the 
innovation of Erbt’s work is the arrangement of the prophetic utter¬ 
ances in transliterated rhythmical form according to the poetical prin¬ 
ciples of Sievers. This, like every other theory of Hebrew poetry 

6 Geschichtsbetrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlieferung bei den vorexilischen 
Propheten . Von O. Procksch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 176 pages. M. 5.50. 

1 Jeremiah und seine Zeit: Die Geschichte der letzen fiinfzig Jahre des vorexili- 
schen Juda. Von Wilhelm Erbt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 
viii + 300 pages. M. 8. 
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hitherto advanced, and rigidly applied, requires severe and arbitrary 
handling of the text. Glosses and emendations merely to fit the 
requirements of the poetic theory shake the confidence of the reader 
both in this theory of poetry and in the results of the author’s work. 
While good critical ability is displayed in the work, we are perforce 
led to suspect such results as are based on the enforcement of a theo¬ 
retical principle of Hebrew poetry. 

Riedel’s volume 8 is a collection of odds and ends, including notes 
on questions of biblical introduction and theology, canon, textual 
criticism, and lexicography. The general point of view is the tradi¬ 
tional one that Moses was the source of all Hebrew legislation and 
that the prophets were but endeavoring to reform a backslidden peo¬ 
ple. The more important notes are (i) the marriage of Hosea (pp. 
1-16); (2) the three great Jewish feasts (pp. 52-73); (3) the sabbath 
(pp. 74-89); (4) names and divisions of the Old Testament canon. 
In the discussion of Hosea’s marriage the view of Umbreit is taken, 
that Gomer was a zealous worshiper of Baal, and the harlotry therefore 
spiritual rather than literal. In support of this a new interpretation 
of the name Gomer-bath-Diblaim is offered, viz., that trbri = 
= cakes of pressed fruit offered to the Baalim, and that TQ 
has here the force of *p in expressions like 13; hence the name 
designates Gomer as one noted for her offerings of fruit to the Baalim. 
This conjecture adds little to a theory in itself weak. These investi¬ 
gations in general give evidence of the author’s wide learning and 
clear understanding of the nature of the problems under considera¬ 
tion, but they fail to compel assent to their results. 

The Song of Songs 9 has passed through several stages of interpre¬ 
tation. This pamphlet is an all too cursory view of some of these 
methods. The author briefly looks at (1) the allegorical explanations 
of the book, on the basis of which the symbolical figures are interpreted 
according to our knowledge of their meaning in ancient times; (2) 
the dramatic interpretation, lately losing ground; (3) the song hypo¬ 
thesis, according to which it is made up of a lot of love-songs. The 
author, as Haupt in his recent utterances in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July, 1902), believes the book is a compilation of 
erotic poetry of the ancient Hebrews, which can be paralleled by 

8 Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen . Von Wilhelm Riedel. Erstes Heft. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 103 pages. M. 2. 

9 Das Hohelied: auf Grand arabischer and anderer Parallelen von Neuem unter- 
sucht Von Georg Jacob. Berlin : Mayer & Muller, 1902. 45 pages. M. 1. 
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material of the same character among the Arabs and ancient Egyptians 
and some minor ancient oriental peoples. A few illustrations are 
given to corroborate his proposition. 

The “Baird Lectures” of 1889,” issued in an unchanged second 
edition in 1892, is here reprinted again. We had expected that a new 
and revised edition of this excellent conservative work would put in 
an appearance by this time, in which the author would treat the new 
material of the last decade on his theme. We still hope to see it. 

An essay by Boehmer" seeks to instruct the German people as to 
the true relations of the Kaiser and his folk from a sketch of the 
divine ideas upon the subject which appear in the history of Israel’s 
kingdom. There is nothing significant in it for the scholar. 

Israel’s Messianic hope has received particular attention in some 
quarters.” This is the fourth volume of a work devoted especially to 
this theme. It covers Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the prophets of the 
return, and a general summary of teachings from Hosea down to 
Malachi. The interpretations of the various passages are charac¬ 
terized by much good sense. The author believes in the supernatural, 
in the inspiration of the prophets, and in their unique work and posi¬ 
tion in Israel’s history. He likewise sees in Jesus Christ the begin¬ 
ning of the fulfilment of much of the messianic prophecy of the Old 
Testament. His work is a sensible popularization of the cream of Old 
Testament messianic prophecies. 

The agitation which has for its purpose the encouragement of the 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem has an advocate in Professor Rohling, 15 
of the University of Prague. In this work he marshals evidence to 
establish the propositions, that Jerusalem will again be the holy city; 
that it will be the religious capital of the whole world; that it will 
become again the capital of the Jewish nation gathered anew about it; 
that its splendor, its population, its glory, even temporal, will be great; 

m The Early Religion of Israel , as Set Forth by Biblical Writers and Modern 
Critical Historians. By Jambs Robertson. 2 vols. New York: Whittaker, no 
date, xv + 296; 292 pages. $1.60 , net. 

11 Gottesgedanken in Israels Konigtum . Von Julius Boehmer. (=“ Bcitrage 
zur Forderung christlicher Theologie.” V. Jahrgang, Heft 3a); pp. 1-79. GUtersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 

**Les esplrances messianiques dIsrael. Par J. Gindraux. Vol. IV: Derniers 
grands et derniers petits prophfetes. Lausanne: Bridel, 1902. 287 pages. Fr. 3. 

**En route pour Sion: ou la grande esplrance d'Israel et de toute l’humanitd. 
Par Chanoine Rohling. Traduit de l’allemand par Ernest Rohmer. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1902. xix + 333 pages. Fr. 5. 
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and that it will become the center of all the nations. The book is at 
the same time a reply to Professor L6mann, of Lyon, whose recently 
published work on VAvenir de JSrusalem interprets largely in a spiritual 
sense the passages of Scripture referring to that city. This book 
interprets such portions of Scripture literally, and maintains that 
ultimately Christ will reign not only during a thousand years or during 
a longer indeterminate period, but without end, as King of kings and 
Lord of lords in Jerusalem over the wandering humanity of the whole 
earth. The author gleans his material k from every period of the Old 
Testament, and so interprets it as to add to the plausibility of the 
thesis with which he starts out. 

The unique position of Old Testament prophecy is not generally 
recognized in the newer publications of today. Professor Jordan, how¬ 
ever, has made an attempt to push] this theme more to the front. 14 
His volume “claims to be considered as a series of suggestions, not as 
a complete system of prophetic theology, or even as an outline of such 
a system” (p. 3). The title then should rather have been “Some 
Prophetic Ideas and Ideals.” There is no attempt either to sketch 
the work or career of any one prophet, or to give any adequate account 
of his times. The book is homiletical and general in character. It 
does not, except in this general way, trace the growth of religion and 
theology in the prophetic succession. It is a series of discourses, 
practical and spiritual in character, based upon some salient points or 
single utterances or incidents given in the prophets’ messages. The 
critical position of the author is progressive. It would be ungracious 
to select single unguarded utterances or statements for criticism in 
such a work. The book-making, however, is censurable. To furnish 
each of the twenty-nine short chapters with a bastard title-page, always 
beginning on a right-hand page, and backed by a literary quotation, 
requires often from one to almost two blank pages at the end of a 
chapter. So that not seldom we have practically four blank leaves 
numbered as full pages between the end of one chapter and proper 
beginning of the next. There is no index of any kind—a radical 
hindrance to practical use. 

Hebrew Ideals'* is one of the “Handbooks for Bible Classes,” edited 

M Prophetic Ideas and Ideals: A Series of Short Studies in the Prophetic Litera¬ 
ture of the Hebrew People. By W. G. Jordan. Chicago: Revell, 1902. 363 
pages. £1.25, net. 

*3 Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs: A Study of Old Testament 
Faith and Life. Part First (Gen. 12-25). By James Strachan. New York: 
Imported by Scribner’s, 1902. 204 pages. £0.60, net. 
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by Drs. Dods and Whyte. It is an attempt to give “a sympathetic 
interpretation of ideals, and it is written for the purpose of instructing 
and stimulating young minds ” (p. 9). The contents embrace twenty- 
seven chapters, and each chapter is subdivided into several heads. 
Some of the themes are unnecessarily discussed in several places, as, 
“Faith,” on pp. 22, 77, 105, 109, 156, 163; “Character,” on pp. 15, 
118, 152; “Truth,” on pp. 39, 141, 153; and “Discipline,” on pp. 59, 
157, 160. The treatment is devotional, patchwork-like, and far from 
interesting even to those of maturer years. Such work too often reads 
into the narrative of the Scriptures things that cannot be ascribed to 
the patriarchs, and gives us a false conception of the ideals that gov¬ 
erned them in their action. To project back into that age the ideals 
that govern men today is to misinterpret the simplicity and primitive 
character of the patriarchs. Most readers would find a running narra¬ 
tive, which depicts the character of the patriarchs, more interesting, 
instructing, and edifying. 

The popularizing of the Old Testament has been greatly aided by 
Sanders’ and Kent’s “ Messages of the Bible.” No volume of this 
valuable series is more worthy of careful study than the last one by 
Kent. 16 It is a careful codification of the Primitive, Deuteronomic, 
and Priestly codes. The Introduction is a lucid exposition of the 
basis of the work, discussing such points as the “ Growth of Israel’s 
Laws and Institutions,” “The Record of Israel’s Law,” the various 
codes out of which the law material is gathered, and “ The Final Com¬ 
pletion of the Canon of the Law.” The author’s codification follows 
this order: (1) criminal laws, (2) private laws, (3) military laws, (4) 
religious laws, and (5) ceremonial laws. Such an arrangement requires 
some little repetition, but not enough to militate against the plan. 
There will be some questions, of course, regarding the order of growth, 
upon which we cannot all agree. But Kent’s arrangement forms an 
admirable basis for work in a line that promises much for the history 
of Israel’s jurisprudence. The paraphrases, too, simplify and tone 
down much of the harshness and offensiveness of the A. V. or the 
R. V. We wish the twenty-two pages of contents might have been 
printed across rather than in an up-and-down form on the page. It 
would add greatly to its convenience. 

Professor R. L. Stewart contributes a volume on important locali- 

The Messages of Israels Lawgivers: The Laws of the Old Testament Codi¬ 
fied, Arranged in Order of Growth, and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scribner’s, 1902. xxxiv-j-386 pages. 81.25. 
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ties in Palestine. 17 It embraces a popular study of sixteen places 
intimately associated with outstanding events in Bible history. The 
introduction cursorily summarizes the results of Palestinian investiga¬ 
tion from Robinson to the Survey Fund. The localities studied in 
detail are such as Hebron, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Shechem, Sea of 
Galilee, Mountain of Transfiguration, Pool of Siloam, Fords of the 
Jordan, Machaerus, and Masada. Rather than the method pursued by 
George Adam Smith (whose name is incorrectly printed on pp. 82 
and 123) the author describes these places only in the period repre¬ 
sented by the biblical narrative. He brings to the reader the best 
obtainable information on each of the points taken up, avoiding the 
critical technique, and putting the whole in good readable form. A 
score of photographic reproductions add much to the interest of the 
narrative. The book forms an appropriate appendix to the author’s 
The Land of Israel. For “Benaiah ” we find “ Beniah ” (p. 18); for 
“El-Khalil” we note “El Khulil” (p. 42); for “ twelve” we should 
evidently read “twelve hundred” (p. 73); for “1890” we should 
have “1880” (p. 182). We find no “ Index of Scripture Texts”— 
always a defect in such a work. 

George S. Goodspeed. 

Ira M. Price. 

J. M. P. Smith. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch has greatly stirred up many of 
the Old Testament and Semitic scholars of Germany by his Babel uni 
Bibel * This lecture is a popular presentation of some of the chief con¬ 
tributions of discoveries in Baylonia to the understanding of the 
Old Testament. It was delivered in Berlin early last year, and at the 
request of the Kaiser was repeated in the royal castle. Such regal 
recognition secured for it an immediate and wide circulation. The 
lecture points out in almost dramatic language the results of discovery 
as seen in proper names, in geographical material, in historical cor¬ 
roborations, in ethnological facts, in governmental methods, and in 
private life. Each of these is illustrated by one or more discoveries on 

17 Memorable Places among the Holy Hills. By Robert Laird Stewart. 
Chicago: Re veil, 1902. 250 pages. $1, net. 

1 Babel und Bibel. Ein Vortrag. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Mit 50 Abbil* 
dungen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 52 pages. M. 2. 
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the bricks of Babylonia. We find likewise that the author attributes 
the origin of several important biblical facts to cuneiform literature. 
Among these we note (1) the sabbath, in which he omits to mention 
that the nineteenth day was likewise observed; (2) the loss of immor¬ 
tality (p. 29); (3) the flood legends; (4) the ten ante-diluvian patriarchs. 
The Babylonian conception of Sheol has its counterpart in the Old 
Testament. The idea of angels and of God may have their beginnings 
in Babylonia, though the author’s philological argument for the latter 
is rather hypothetical. That the primitive religion of the Canaanite 
tribes was monotheistic as affirmed by the author has not yet been 
proved. The illustrations are well reproduced and add beauty to 
the limpid flow of the text. The whole lecture is an enthusiastic 
entablature of the supreme importance of Babylonian literature for the 
right conception of the Old Testament. 

Babel and Bible * is a translation of the above work, though “ Babel" 
is not a translation of the German “ Babel." The author’s recognition 
of this fact appears on p. 34, where he translates it “ Babylon" in one line 
and three lines below “ Babel." In general the translation is faithful 
to the original. But the one thing that does not represent the original 
work is the matter of illustrations. Of the fifty-nine cuts in this trans¬ 
lation, thirty-six are either entirely different from those in the Ger¬ 
man, or are poor wood cuts of them. There are seventeen of those 
in the German text that are not found at all in the translation. There 
are five full-page pictures in the translation and none in the original. 
A translation of a work of this kind should give the reader no such 
patched-up method of illustration, but an exact reproduction of the 
cuts of the work translated. Even with this defect the booklet will add 
to the author’s already great reputation for oriental research. 

Bibel und Babel 3 is a popular treatment which aims, among other 
things, to answer some of the assertions of Delitzsch. In view of the 
similarity of Israelitish and extra-Israelitish culture, several points 
(pp. 23ff.) are to be considered: (1) Elements of culture common to 
different peoples do not necessarily presuppose that one people bestowed 
the legacy upon the other. They may have had a common source. 

• Babel and Bible . A Lecture on the Significance of Assyriological Research for 
Religion, delivered before the German Emperor. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German 
by Thomas J. McCormack. Profusely illustrated. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. 
Co., 1902. 66 pages. 

i Bibel und Babel. Eine kulturgeschichtliche Skizze. Von Eduard Konig, 
0. Professor an der Universitac Bonn. Berlin: Warneck, 1902. 51 pages. M. 0.80. 
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The Hebrews may not owe to the Babylonian many elements claimed 
by Delitzsch to have been derived from them. (2) There are some gaps 
alongside the common elements of traditions of two nations or their 
culture, which are not to be overlooked. One such notable omission 
in the Babylonian traditions is an account of the fall of man, though 
the much-made-of picture occurs. The demons of Babylonian and 
Persian mythology {Babel und Bibel , p. 43) have no counterpart in the 
Old Testament. (3) In case we find such common elements in Israel 
and other peoples, we must not cover up or conceal the relative pecu¬ 
liarities of the Hebrews. For example {Babel und Bibel , pp. 31 f.) 
Delitzsch mentions “ the gods smelled the sweet savor of the offering,” 
but omits, “the gods assembled like flies over the offerer/* and the fact 
that there was a contention between gods and goddesses. (4) Not the 
things which Israel had in common with other nations made her 
character, but what she had as her own peculiar possession. K5nig 
vigorously opposes Delitzsch’s idea of monotheism originating in Baby¬ 
lonia (p. 37). Babylon is indeed the point of departure of many 
elements of culture, but religion possesses its classical literature in the 
Bible (p. 51). Babylonia may be called the brains of western Asia, but 
what forms the life of the Bible issues from a supra-mundane experi¬ 
ence, and that remains secure. In Babylonia mankind struggled toward 
heaven; in the Bible heaven reaches down into the poor life of man. 

Babel und israelitisches Religionswesen 4 is a brochure which is 
directed against some of the positions of Delitzsch in his Babel und 
Bibel The special points of attack are: (1) the sabbath; (2) the name of 
God, Jhw; this latter’s appearance in the inscriptions of Ham¬ 
murabi’s time is held in doubt; (3) the creation of the world; (4) the 
account of the deluge. His contention in each of the specifications is 
that Delitzsch has claimed too much for the credit of the cuneiform 
literature, and that he has not carefully specified the particulars wherein 
the great differences between the Babylonian and biblical records lie. 
Regarding the Babylonian origin of Israel’s monotheism, Barth says 
(p. 36): “Between the doctrine of a pure, ethical monotheism and the 
sensual polytheism of the Babylonians, there yawns in favor of the 
Israelitish religious consciousness necessarily a precipitous gulf, over 
which no bridge leads.’’ 

Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen 5 is the theme of a lecture 

4 Babel und israelitisches Religionswesen . Vortrag. Von J. Barth, a. o. Professor 
an der Universitat Berlin. Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1902. 36 pages. M. 0.80. 

* Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen. Vortrag der theologischen 
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which takes Babel undBibel as its point of departure. Simultaneously 
with the appearance of this German edition, the American Journal 
of Theology for October, 1902 (pp. 685-708), published an English 
translation. It will be seen that the chief purpose of this document, 
after pointing out that the Old Testament does not depend upon 
Babylonian culture for many of its fundamentals, is to present a critique 
of Winckler’s work in the third edition of Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament . 

Another outgrowth of the present agitation over the part Babylon 
contributes to modern thought and life is Die babylonische Kultur , a 
pamphlet by Winckler. 6 This is largely a popularization of earlier 
investigations by Stucken and Winckler of Babylonian mythology and 
astrology. Winckler attempts to establish, though in a brief and cur¬ 
sory manner, the fact that the discoveries in Babylonia have not only 
modified, but changed our ideas of world-history. These have laid a 
new foundation for our historical structure. Nothing could be more 
interesting than to scan the proofs of such a statement. But Winckler 
side-tracks himself before he has satisfactorily established his position, 
and plunges into a maze of astrological facts and fiction. Some facts 
recognized in modern science and life, such as the measures of time, 
the signs of the zodiac, and some of the movements of the heavens, 
are doubtless due to the penetrative observation and reckonings of the 
wise men of Babylonia. Winckler’s treatment, however, too often 
leaves the realm of fact and enters that of speculation, to give the 
reader assurance that he is treading upon solid ground. 

Among the discussions of the questions stirred up by Delitzsch we 
also note Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel by his old pupil Alfred 
Jeremias. 7 The first section is a vigorous reply to the brochure of 
Kdnig, noted above. On the whole and in the long run he maintains 
that Delitzsch’s representation of the established results of cuneiform 
research are beyond criticism. Still he allows that Delitzsch’s position 
regarding the religion of Babylonia as touching the Old Testament is 
too subjective (p. 4). He thinks, however, that the monotheism 

Conferenz zu Giessen. Von Karl Budde, o. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat Marbnrg. Giessen: Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903. 39 pages. 

M. 0.80. 

6 Du babylonische Kultur in ihren Betiekungen wur unsrigen. Ein Vortrag. 
Von Hugo Winckler. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 54 pages. M. 0.80. 

1 Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel. Ein Wort zur Verstandigung und Abwehr. 
Von Alfred Jeremias, Pfarrer an der Lutherkirche zu Leipzig. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1903. 38 pages. M. 0.50. 
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declared by Delitzsch to have originated among the Canaanites was 
none other than that known among the heathen of that time. Budde’s 
little book then comes in for its share of treatment. Budde’s outcry is 
said to be that of one whose well constructed critical theory of the 
Old Testament is in danger (p. 16). Winckler’s investigations as well 
as those of Assyriologists in general are shaking the foundations of 
the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, and pointing ominously to the hitherto 
too subjective method of treating the Old Testament. The second 
part of the pamphlet discusses the old oriental world and its opponents. 
It is a reply to a pamphlet which Jeremias attributes to Kdnig, who 
rather roughly handles Winckler’s Die babylonische Kultur . Jeremias 
is clear-headed, well-informed and vigorous, and maintains, as indi¬ 
cated in his closing paragraph, the exaltation of the spirit of the Old 
Testament far above Babylon and its revelations. 

The close resemblance between the records of Genesis and the 
cuneiform inscriptions has inspired another treatment of the theme 1 by 
one who is an enthusiast in cuneiform mysteries. The first ten pages 
are a recital of the resemblances of the two records. Then the author 
strikes out into a piece of technical linguistics or gymnastics that few 
readers or even scholars can or care to follow. After having gone step 
by step through these intricacies we are prepared to testify to the 
author’s learning and genius, to his ability to marshal his material to 
reach certain ends. But his genius is so acute, that it often helps his 
argument along by innocent-looking assumptions, which soon become 
a link in his chain. His thesis that the biblical-creation story is a 
redaction of a Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony (p. 70), is not 
proved by the facts he presents. Such personal innuendos as we find 
on pp. 28-31 should have no place in a scholarly work. 

Ira M. Price. 

RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY. 

General . 

Not long since a very intelligent professor in a large school said: 
“I suppose that not much is doing in church history at present.” He 
was promptly assured that he was entirely mistaken. The historical 
method of study has awakened the liveliest interest in all departments 
of history. Many fundamental questions are up for reconsideration, 
and it looks as if nearly all history would have to be restated—in many 

• The Creation Story of Genesis /.* a Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony. By 
Hugo Radau. Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co., 1902. 70 pages. 
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cases with extensive modifications. And so in church history there are 
all sorts of new productions, ranging from general works, written 
according to modern conceptions, to learned monographs resulting 
from exhaustive and critical studies of particular points or phases. The 
world is everywhere convinced that it cannot safely advance into the 
future without an accurate knowledge and a true interpretation of the 
past. The past must supply the ballast and give direction to the ship 
as it winds its way through the storms of the present into what we are 
sure will be the calmer seas of the future. 

A few examples selected from here and there may suffice to show 
the truth of these statements. Let us take first of all some of the recent 
contributions to general church history. Among these should be men¬ 
tioned the short, but excellent, general church history by Dr. Christian 
Geyer. 1 In 736 pages this book brings the history of the church*from 
its beginning down to the rise of the Pietistic movement after the 
time of the Thirty Years* War. In the two former editions the work 
has already had a most favorable reception, but it now appears in a 
much improved and enlarged form. A distinct and very attractive 
feature of the work is that it combines science and art in such a way as 
to meet the needs of both the useful and the aesthetic. The illustra¬ 
tions, arranged in historical order, represent the best work of the leading 
architects, sculptors, and painters of the given periods. Among these we 
find the Atrium of old St. Peter’s, St. Lorenzo outside the Walls at Rome, 
the Basilica of St. Paul’s outside the Walls at Rome, San Clemente 
at Rome, the mosaic of the apse of the Church of St. Apollinaris at 
Ravenna, the early Gothic facade of Notre Dame in Paris, the portraits of 
Julius II. and Leo X. by Raphael, and the Madonna by Cimabue. These 
are specimens of what the reader will find distributed all through the 
book. The illustrations would surely aggregate more than six hundred, 
beginning with the rude work of the catacombs, and coming down 
through the successive steps of progress, decline, and revival, to our 
own times. There is lacking yet the fifth part to make the third edi¬ 
tion complete. The work is peculiarly adapted to the needs of edu¬ 
cated young people, and it will be sure to awaken and strengthen 
within them a new love for the church and its marvelous history. 
Moreover, there are few educated people in any line who would not find 
pleasure and profit in running through its pages, gathering its treas- 

1 Kirchengesckickte fur das evangelische Hans. Von Friedrich Baum und 
Christian Geyer. Dritte Aofiage. Mit 600 Textabbildungen und zahlreichen 
Beilagen. Munchen: Beck, 1902. In 5 Lieferungen. M. 2.20 a part. 
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ures of thought, made clearer and more abiding through its numerous 
and well executed illustrations. Dr. Geyer is to be congratulated on 
having carried the work through to so successful an issue. 

More condensed and organically connected is a small volume* 
of 319 pages in which Dr. Selden has charmingly told the story of the 
Christian centuries. As he says in his introduction, he does not mean 
this work as a church history, but rather as an account of the develop¬ 
ment of Christian civilization. There are many intelligent people 
who have a great variety of facts pertaining to Christianity, but these 
facts are all in confusion. Dr. Selden’s purpose is to set these facts in 
order and impress upon their possessors the philosophy of the great 
movements of which they are organic parts. 

The Ancient and Mediceval Church . 

In Early Christianity and Paganism 3 the reader will find a graphic 
account of the sufferings inflicted on Christians by pagans prior to 
Constantine. The one thing Dean Spence has constantly in mind is 
this fierce, brutal assault on the new faith and the patient, unresisting, 
triumphant endurance of its adherents. This specific task—the history 
of the early persecutions—is thoroughly well done. The material is 
drawn at first hand from the writings of the Fathers, the official reports 
of the Roman courts, and the “ Acts of the Martyrs.” There is little 
disposition to examine these sources critically. There is usually a 
decided leaning toward the acceptance of their genuineness and 
authenticity. This vast mass of original material, some of it rather 
credulously received, is worked over into modern popular form. The 
style is somewhat diffuse, but is always lively and sometimes glowing. 
It was well worth the dean’s while to undertake a vivid, impressive 
narrative of the attempt to destroy Christianity, and in the task he set 
himself he has made a decided success. The book ought to find its 
way to a large circle of readers. Under the title Early Christianity 
and Paganism the reader naturally looks for many things that are 
either entirely omitted or are mentioned only in a cursory way. Beyond 
the account of pagan oppression and Christian suffering and martyr¬ 
dom the book has little value. There is a chapter devoted to the 

• The Story of the Christian Centuries . By Edward Griffin Selden. Chicago, 
New York, and Toronto : Revell, 1902. 319 pages. $1.50, net . 

s Early Christianity and Paganism: A. D. 64 to the Peace of the Church in the 
Fourth Century. A Narration Mainly Based upon Contemporary Records and 
Remains. By H. Donald M. Spence. New York: Dutton & Co.; London : Cassell, 
1902. xv -|- 560 pages. £4, net. 
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revival of paganism, but what paganism really is in its inner spirit and 
real import is not treated. The relations and reciprocal influences of 
these two religions which were struggling for the supremacy are not 
considered except in so far as they were exhibited in this outward 
antagonism. There is no discussion of the effect of pagan life, 
thought, and institutions on the character and form of the Christian 
Church. Christianity seems in the author’s mind to have remained 
always the same. The Ebionite, Gnostic, Manichaean, Monarchian, and 
other heretical movements, the Montanist, Novatian, Donatist, and 
other reformatory movements, the neo-Platonic and other philosophical 
movements, and all the rest, seem to have in no wise affected the 
Catholic faith, and to be worthy of only a passing word of condemna¬ 
tion. To the author it appears plain enough that in numbers, wealth, 
education, and social standing the Christians made marked advance, 
but he seems oblivious to the fact that in life, doctrine, organization, 
and worship the church suffered a marked decline. The Christianity 
he is talking about at the beginning of his book is not the Christianity 
of his concluding chapters. The Christianity which began the conflict 
with the Roman empire was not the Christianity that gained the final 
victory. The marks of general deterioriation in idea, life, and worship 
from its original simplicity and purity are seen in asceticism, the 
magical effects attributed to the sacraments, priestcraft, superstitious 
reverence for relics and holy places, absurd modes of Scripture inter¬ 
pretation, multiplication of church offices and festivals, a secularized 
clergy, and a worldly membership. It had become a Christianity so 
overlaid with false accretions that the apostles would scarcely have 
recognized it. All this seems to have made no impression on the mind 
of Dean Spence. As a discussion of the internal meaning and move¬ 
ment of the pagan and Christian systems and of their effect upon each 
other the book is valueless, but as a treatment of the much narrower 
theme of the outward, physical assault of paganism on Christian disci¬ 
ples and the Christian church it is of very great value, and as such we 
commend it heartily. 

The first volume of Professor Kelly’s 4 work was noticed in this 
Journal, July, 1902. This second volume is in several respects an 
improvement on the first. There is given more of the “necessary 
narrative” to make the ideas the author is dealing with intelligible. 
His main purpose is more apparent, his arrangement of material more 

4 A History of the Church of Christ, By Herbert Kelly. Vol. II (from 324 to 
430 A. D.). New York : Longmans, Green* & Co., 1902. xii + 341 pages. $1.50. 
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orderly, and his language more easily understood. But the same mis* 
leading title remains, and, in parts, there is a lack of coherence and 
sequence which leads the reader to inquire whether in the author’s own 
mind there was a connected line of thought. Part I he entitles 
“Arianism” and Part II “The Close of the Fourth Century.” Part 
II treats of the place and influence of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom, nearly a third of the entire book being devoted to 
Augustine, while Ambrose gets only seven pages. The chief value of 
this second volume lies in the author’s clear and profound insight into 
the character and thought of the greatest of the Latin fathers. 

Several years ago there was discovered in the city library of 
Orleans a Latin manuscript containing twenty tracts, which appeared 
to be abstracts of sermons. The discovery occasioned a lively discus¬ 
sion, in which a number of distinguished students of patristic literature 
took part. The result is the probable reference of the sermons to 
Novatian and to the middle of the third century. Jordan gives a sum¬ 
mary of the discussion, 5 an epitome of each sermon, and an extensive 
critical apparatus. 

Students of early church history will find much to interest them in 
a little volume which is No. 8 of the publications of the Church History 
Seminar at Munich. 6 It is a thorough working over of the materials 
of the first three centuries, and an exceedingly clear and vivid presen¬ 
tation of the conclusions reached. This combination of essential 
qualities makes a very interesting and valuable book. It is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with the attitude of Christians toward 
Roman public life: their legal position; their attitude toward the 
state, toward public employments, and toward military service. The 
second part treats of the attitude of Christians toward social life; 
toward heathen society—familiar intercourse, mixed marriages, heathen 
pleasures, and worldly employments such as labor, commerce, art. 
The author shows how everything was against the Christians at the 
beginning, but how they gradually made their way, overcame all oppo¬ 
sition, and at last could say: “ Have courage, I have overcome the 
world.” 

*DU Theologie der neuentdeekten Predigten Novations: Eine dogmengeschicht* 
liche Untersuchung. Von Hermann Jordan. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. x+224 
pages. M. 4.50. 

6 Die Beteiligung der Christen am offentlichen Leben in vorconstantinischer Zeit: 
Ein Beitrag zuraltesten Kirchengeschichte. Von Andreas Bigklmair. Munches: 
Lentner, 1902. 340 pages. M. 8. 
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To be regarded with less favor, we think, is Heine's book. 7 This 
book relates with glowing zeal the story of the conflict of the church 
with the emperor Julian, and its final complete victory. Many facts 
are given, but few readers will be able to follow the story to the end, 
because from the very beginning the author shows that he has no idea 
of Julian’s very real side in the conflict. He is consequently unsym¬ 
pathetic and onesided. In our opinion the work has little scientific 
value. 

Among the works covering more limited periods, and giving the 
results of special investigations we may find examples in such studies 
as that of Dr. Boehmer, who at the close of a long, critical, documentary 
examination 8 feels obliged to entwine a few thorns into the laurel 
crown of Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury. For it appears that 
through the counterfeiting of documents he prepared the way for him¬ 
self to the see of Canterbury, and having received the position put it 
above the archbishopric of York, and made the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury the chief ruler “ of all the churches of the British island.” Ten 
papal privileges, with several closely connected documents, make the 
basis for this investigation. They have long been known, and until 
recent times, have been looked upon as genuine, although some diffi¬ 
culties were discovered. In 1858 Hefele upon insufficient grounds 
sought to prove No. 1 false. In 1871 Stubbs declared the whole series 
to be highly questionable. Later critics declared certain ones to be 
false, and others to be suspicious. But the real solution was left for 
Dr. Boehmer. He begins with a statement of the problem. Then 
follow critical sections on the transmission of the ten privileges — the 
history of the ten privileges, etc. The evidence is cumulative that 
there has been a forger, and the question becomes ever more urgent: 
Who was the forger? It can hardly have been other than Lanfranc. 
It is not probable that he felt any remorse for his crime. “For,” 
says Boehmer, “ he did not, as his successor Anselm, belong to those 
pure, clear, truthful natures to whom a life with polluted soul is worse 
than death. He was a politician. Politicians always have a flexible 
conscience, and they not only act, but also their actions are to be 
judged according to the principle : the end justifies the means.” (Der 
Zweck heiligt das Mittel.) 

7 Christus Victor! Kampf and Sieg der Kirche Jesa anter Kaiser Julian dem Apos¬ 
tates Von Dr. Nikolaus Heine. Kempten: Kosel, 1902. xvi + 364 pages. M. 5. 

9 Die FeUschungen Ertbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury. Von HEINRICH B<eh- 
mer. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1902. vi-f- 175 pages. M. 4. 
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Modern Church History . 

All readers of Professor Newman's first volume* have waited with 
interest for his second and final volume. We are glad to assure them 
that they will not be disappointed. While the general conception 
remains the same, it is carried out more fully, a larger amount of 
material has been put in, there are more quotations from original 
sources, and the work as a whole is more complete. It contains 724 
pages, and much of it is in finer type. Somewhat more attention is 
also devoted to philosophical, social, and political phases of devel¬ 
opment. 

There are two general divisions. The first extends from the out¬ 
break of the Protestant revolution to the Peace of Westphalia, 1517 
-1648. The second extends from 1648 to 1903 and is named “The 
Era of Modem Denominationalism.” The first division contains 412 
pages. It will thus be seen that the author allows himself space for 
a pretty extensive general treatment of this great period so interesting 
from all points of view. He properly regards Luther as the center of 
the mighty movement that first stirred the western world to its depths, 
and accordingly traces his career from his boyhood to the end of his 
life. He treats at length of the influences that made him. It was not 
accidental that this great leader should have been a Saxon, or a 
peasant, or that the Elector of Saxony should have been the political 
leader of the revolt. Luther was the child of his age. Among the 
strongest personal influences of his early life was that of Johann von 
Staupitz. This influence continued until after Luther was established 
at Wittenberg. Then their ways began to separate, and at last the 
pupil was openly denounced by the teacher. In 1516 Luther pub¬ 
lished the work of some mediaeval mystic, called German Theology, 
and commended it most warmly. The influence of this work upon 
him was very great, and he became the standard-bearer of evangelical 
mysticism. The author seeks to estimate Luther at his true worth. 
He had a profoundly religious nature; he had experienced an over¬ 
whelming conviction of sin, and a realization of .divine grace. This 
had come to him through the study of the Scriptures, the works of 
Augustine, and the German mystics. He had strong passions, an 
indomitable will, and an unwavering conviction that he was called 
of God to his specific work. Such a nature could stand no opposi- 

9 A Manual of Church History . By Albert Henry Newman. Vol. II: “Modern 
Church History” (A. D. 1517-1903). Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1903. xi +724 pages. $1.50. 
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tion, and when opposed he often went to the greatest extremes. 
This, we believe, explains the demoralizing elements in Luther’s life, 
to which Professor Newman has given great prominence. The 
admirers of the great reformer can never cease to regret that he ever 
uttered the numerous expressions quoted, and could well wish to have 
them forgotten. Yet we have to remember that these sentences are 
incidental rather than fundamental in this hero of the church at a 
critical time. 

The author devotes about fifty pages to what he calls “The Anti- 
Pedobaptist Reformation,” in which he goes quite fully and satisfac¬ 
torily into the different types of Anabaptism. The Zwinglian, Calvin- 
istic, and Anglican aspects of the movement are also discussed with 
that rare good judgment and fairness for which Professor Newman is 
so well known. 

In the treatment of the era of “ Modern Denominationalism ” we 
have a very interesting discussion. The author takes into considera¬ 
tion all the causes, new and old, that have combined to make history 
since the Peace of Westphalia. In religion the most evident phe¬ 
nomenon has been the rise of denominationalism. Denominations 
are the outward expression of the spirit of liberty which will not 
endure any restrictions upon what it considers its rights. Professor 
Newman believes in denominations, although he would readily grant 
that denominationalism has gone farther than it would had all parties 
been charitable and wise. It is not probable that it will go farther, but 
rather that different branches of the same denomination will reunite. 
He answers the taunts of the Romanists by showing that they have 
never been harmonious among themselves. There are many influences 
today tending to bring the great Protestant denominations together. 
Such are the Evangelical Alliance, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
co-operation of denominations, and intermarriages. 

Other features of this age are: missionary endeavor, practical 
philanthropy, scientific research, and the historical method of study. 

We may add another little volume which comes in the series of the 
“Oxford Church Text Books.” 10 It is a book after the high-church 
man’s own heart. Protestants will find most interest in the concluding 
chapter on “ The Principles of the Reformation.” The concluding sen¬ 
tences are : 

“The Continental Reformation. By B. J. Kidd. London: Rivington, 1902. 142 

pages, is., net. 
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If the vast mass of Protestants have maintained their Bible intact and 
kept their hold on the cardinal truths of the Trinity and the incarnation, that 
is not the merit of their Protestantism. For the Bible, as for the faith, Chris¬ 
tendom is indebted to the undivided church. 

Choisy” writes of Geneva in the period immediately succeeding 
Calvin, to ascertain the practical working of Calvinism after it was 
deprived of the guiding hand of the great theologian and ruler and 
left to itself. In the papal system, when it was at its height, the church 
and the state were distinct, with the church supreme in authority. In 
the Lutheran system the two were distinct, with the state supreme in 
authority. In the Calvinistic system the two were intermingled and 
identified so that they could hardly be distinguished from each other. 
Hence Choisy cannot entitle his book " The State and the Church at 
Geneva,” but is compelled to entitle it “The Christian Calvinist State 
at Geneva.” There was no state distinguished clearly from the church, 
and no church distinguished clearly from the state. Yet there were 
several organizations chiefly concerned with secular affairs, and others 
chiefly concerned with ecclesiastical affairs, though one great func¬ 
tion of the former was to enforce the rigid morality demanded by 
the latter. After the death of Calvin the supreme influence in this 
mixed government was wielded by Beza, a man of less ability, though 
he towered far above the majority. During this second stage of the 
history internal harmony was preserved, and all immorality and levity 
were suppressed with terrible severity, yet with a tendency to recognize 
the state as different from the church, and as supreme within its own 
proper limits, to tolerate the lighter moral laxities, and to restrict the 
influence of the pastors. The change was so gradual, however, that 
Geneva may be said to have been a holy city for a hundred years after 
Beza died. In the first half of his book Choisy limits himself to narra¬ 
tive, and shows us the Christian Calvinist state at work with reference 
to various cases of immorality. After this, he devotes eighty or ninety 
pages to a delineation of the characteristics of this singular government, 
deriving his conclusions from the facts previously recited. Then, in a 
closing division of more than a hundred pages, he considers those fea¬ 
tures of the Calvinistic theology which would naturally lead to the 
organization of such a state, if applied logically-and remorselessly. 
This last is by far the most original and important part of the book. 
The historical facts were already fairly well known, but it has not before 

“ L'lttat chritien calviniste d Genive au temps de Thiodore de Bite. Par Eugene 
Choisy. Genfeve: Eggimann, 1902. xi+523 pages. F. 10. 
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been so clearly shown why Calvinism is adapted to produce them. The 
influence of Calvinism upon a society which adopts it heartily has never 
before been so well studied. 

Not altogether dissimilar to the purpose of Choisy is that of Schnit- 
zer,” though his method is wholly different. Florence, like Geneva, 
was once under the government of strict moral law, though but for a 
short time. The scholarly world in general has been obliged to judge 
concerning Savonarola, her reformer, from the reports of historians 
who may have been well or ill informed. In this book, Schnitzer has 
begun the publication of the sources, so that his readers may form their 
verdict from the testimony of the best witnesses. Two documents are 
presented to us here. The longer is by Redditi, a layman, well ac¬ 
quainted with Savonarola, who wrote shortly after the tragical end of 
the rule of righteousness had come in the martyrdom of its prophet. 
Redditi gives his reasons for believing that Savonarola was supernat- 
urally commissioned and inspired. The first reason is found in the 
transformation of Florence under his preaching into an earthly paradise. 
But Redditi gives emphasis also to the many predictions of Savonarola 
which were fulfilled, and to some miracles which he performed. The 
second document is much shorter and drier. It is chiefly valuable for 
the testimony of the writer that he had come to believe Savonarola 
innocent, though once opposed to him, because, on sifting much of 
the evidence which he had trusted it had proved to be worthless. Other 
documents are to follow these two, and Schnitzer will find a warm wel¬ 
come for all that he shall give us. 

We have no good history of the Reformation in Austria, and it is a 
pity that Bdhl did not supply the lack in this large volume, 13 instead 
of writing a mere contribution to a work which someone may be ex¬ 
pected to produce at some future time. But since we must content 
ourselves with a mere contribution to the history, let us be thankful 
that it is a valuable one. B6hl is a theologian, rather than a historian, 
and his favorite study gives a strong dogmatic cast to his book. He 
begins with the controversies which raged in the Lutheran Church of 
Germany after the middle of the sixteenth century. These belong to 
the history of which Bdhl writes simply because they led to the banish- 

“ QueUen und Forsckungen *ur Geschichte Savonarolas, I: Bartolomeo Redditi 
und Tommasso GinorL Von Joseph Schnitzer. Miinchen: Lentner, 1902. 102 
pages. M. 2.80. 

*3 Beitrdge %ur Geschichte der Reformation in Osterreich. Hauptsachlich nach 
bisher unbeniitzten Aktenstiicken des Regensburger Stadtarchivs. Von Eduard 
Bohl. Jena: Fischer. 1902. vi +482 pages. M. 9. 
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ment from Saxony of forty or fifty professors and pastors who held the 
strictest Lutheran views, and who took refuge in Austria and brought 
to the Protestant movement there avast impetus and a strong conserva¬ 
tive tendency. It is his sympathy with their views which leads B6hl to 
devote so much space to them and to place them at the beginning of 
his narrative. The unwary reader might receive the impression that 
the Reformation in Austria began with their arrival, though in fact it 
had already made great advances. After this first section Bohl devotes 
the larger part of his book to the more important of the persons who 
helped or hindered the Reformation in Austria, first the princes, then 
the nobles, then the preachers. He next studies the Austrian Protestant 
service-books, church organization, church visitation, and theological 
controversies. It is apparent from this disjointed arrangement that 
the reader cannot derive from this book any orderly conception of the 
history. But, if he begins with some knowledge of it, he will find much 
aid in judging of certain persons and events hitherto obscure. It is 
when Bohl treats of the chief persons of the history that he is able to 
make the best use of the documents in the Regensburg archives. These 
are of various kinds, such as official papers of both the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical governments, and correspondence between distinguished men. 
We owe Bohl much gratitude for the diligence and accuracy With which 
he has edited these sources and set them in their proper places as inter¬ 
preters of movements long misunderstood. His book will always be 
used by writers on the subject as an invaluable storehouse of facts judi¬ 
ciously interpreted. 

Like Bohl, Schafer u traces the fortunes of the early Lutherans in 
a Roman Catholic country, but he is far more thorough. He gives us 
three volumes, embracing almost two thousand pages. His work is of 
the highest interest and importance within the narrow limits to which 
he confines it. He calls it a contribution to the history of Spanish 
Protestantism; but, as he defines Protestantism, his work is a com¬ 
plete history. For him Protestantism is Lutheranism, and he expressly 
declines to say anything about Calvinism or Anglicanism in Spain. 
Nor does he write of Lutheran foreigners who visited the country and 
propagated their religion. He confines himself strictly to native 
Lutherans and to the Inquisition in its relation to them. The reader 
is at first somewhat vexed with this narrowness, but later he acknowl- 

** Bettrage *ur Gisekickti des span iscken Protista ntismus und dir Inquisition im 
sec hie hn ten Jahrhundert. Nach den Originalakten in Madrid und Simancas bearbeitet 
Von Ernst Schafer. GUtersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. 3 Bde. 474, 430, and 872 

pages. M. 31; bd., M. 33.50. 
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edges that it has a certain advantage, as it enables him to view without 
distraction the tragedy of Lutheranism in Spain, which was, after all, 
the chief Protestant influence there, and to follow from birth to death 
the principal actors in it. 

The majority of these Lutherans were organized in two churches, 
one at Valladolid, and the other at Seville. The latter had existed 
fifteen years when it was discovered by the Inquisition. Short and 
sharp work was done by that “ holy office ” when its eyes were opened 
to the danger, and Lutheranism in Spain perished in blood and flame, 
as did all other forms of Protestantism. Yet the victims were not 
numerous. The church at Valladolid consisted of but fifty-five mem¬ 
bers, and that at Seville of but a hundred and twenty-seven. Schafer is 
able to give us the names of all these people, biographies of many, and 
the disposition made of each one by the Inquisition. A few were 
burned because they would not recant; a few were strangled to death, 
because, though they recanted, it was only at the last moment; while 
the great mass were received back into the bosom of the church after 
undergoing temporary punishment. There was but little heroism 
among them. 

The history of these Lutherans Schafer has been able to reconstruct 
wholly from the records of the Inquisition, which were placed at his 
disposal by the Spanish authorities. His study of these documents has 
led him to a study of the Inquisition itself, and this part of his work 
is far more valuable than the other. Yet, like the other, it both loses 
and gains by its narrowness. Schafer limits himself to the Inquisition 
of the last half of the sixteenth century, with which alone Lutheranism 
came into contact, though he is compelled at times to glance at the 
institution in its earlier stages. His presentation of the Inquisition of 
this brief period, derived as it is from an intimate acquaintance with 
the records, is able, clear, and exhaustive, but his knowledge of the 
earlier Inquisition is not so great. He begins with a bibliography of 
the Inquisition, which omits the monumental work of Lea, and the 
more discursive but yet weighty studies of Ddllinger. His statements 
concerning the Inquisition of the era of the Reformation may be 
accepted as authoritative and final. His statements concerning the 
earlier Inquisition can be accepted only with reserve. His delineation 
of the Inquisition which he knows is so painstaking, so minute, so 
comprehensive, so scientific alike in its wide compass and its smallest 
details, that it will constitute a new point of departure in the investi¬ 
gation of this terrible instrument of intolerance and persecution. 
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The very coolness with which Schafer writes, though offensive to 
the Protestant reader, has its advantages. Though he announces him¬ 
self “a stiff-necked Lutheran,” he expresses no horror when he 
records the death of his Spanish brethren. The persons burned and 
strangled and tormented seem to afford him nothing more than an 
opportunity to collect a set of statistics. The tedious processes of the 
trials, including the use of torture to procure evidence, are analyzed 
minutely, but with no word of blame. Indeed, the incautious reader 
may find himself in danger of admiring this dark tribunal, and of 
regarding it as an ingenious mechanism, rather than as an organized 
crime against God and man. Nevertheless, as the surgeon who sup¬ 
presses his sympathies is able to do his work better than another, so 
perhaps Schafer dissects the Inquisition more perfectly for the self- 
control with which he pursues his task. The result is a masterly 
analysis, which destroys many misconceptions and errors, and substitutes 
for them a completed structure of cruelty in the presence of which the 
thoughtful man can have no emotions milder than horror and hatred. 

The general reader will find all that he wants in the first volume, 
which presents both the Inquisition and the Spanish Lutherans. The 
second and third volumes contain only supporting documents, and a 
glance at these is sufficient to convince one that they are abundant 
and carefully edited, and that the collection and publication of them 
must have cost the author enormous toil. 

It is the view of Dr. Ernst Thiele ** that Luther intended ultimately 
to publish a representative collection of German popular sayings, which 
should be free from the ribald coarseness that he objected to in the 
efforts of Agricola and Franck. A hitherto unpublished manuscript 
containing 489 sayings of this sort is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
Though not intended by Luther for publication in its present shape, 
the collection is made by Thiele the nucleus of a very substantial con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of German proverbs. Dr. Thiele is one of 
the editors of the Weimar critical complete edition of Luther’s works. 
His thorough scholarship, intimate acquaintance with Luther’s writ¬ 
ings, and love for the specific editorial task, here involved, combine to 
render especially valuable his book of 468 pages. 

A description of the manuscript, a discussion of the genesis and 
purpose of Luther’s collection, a list of previous collections of pro- 

*5 Luther’s Sprichwortersammlung. Nach seiner Handschrift zum ersten Male 
herausgegebenund mit Anmerkungen versehen. Von Ernst Thiele. Weimar: Boh- 
lau, 1900. xxii + 448 pages. M. 10. 
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verbial sayings from the writings of the Reformer, including those of 
Saltzmann, Henseler, Goedeke, Schleusener, Ketscher, and Dietz, and 
a note concerning the editor's use of Luther's manuscript, introduce a 
reprint of the latter in accordance with the editorial principles of the 
Weimar Gesammtausgabe . Thiele has gleaned from Luther's other 
writings a large mass of material illustrating the 489 numbers of the 
manuscript. This, together with quotations from the works of other 
representative German writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, is the basis of the 395 pages of interpretative annota¬ 
tions (. Anmerkungen ), which are the chief feature of the book. A 
complete word-list facilitates reference to the contents of the volume. 

Dixon’s 16 history of the English Reformation began to appear a 
quarter of a century ago. The sixth volume is now before us. The 
ground thus far covered extends from Henry's parliament in A. D. 
1529 to the pope’s excommunication of Elizabeth in A. D. 1570 — a 
period of forty-two years. Vol. VI covers the seven years A. D. 1564- 
70, and its chief interest lies in the beginnings of that nonconformist 
struggle which still continues and which will never cease until to all 
Englishmen' is accorded religious equality before the law. Though 
many readers will dissent from the Anglican prepossessions which 
color every page of Canon Dixon's narrative, yet every reader will 
admire and praise the painstaking research, the wealth of learning, the 
masterly marshaling of facts, the literary skill, and the finished style 
which are also displayed on every page. 

Mr. Thwaites, 17 editor of The Jesuit Relations and author of The Col¬ 
onies , is well fitted to write the life of Father Jacques Marquette, of the 
Society of Jesus. He knows by heart the story of the beginnings, 
rapid success, and sudden extinction of the project of French empire 
and evangelization in North America. In his biography of one of the 
most devoted and heroic leaders in that vast enterprise of discovery, 
colonization, and missions he has drawn his material directly from 
The Relations , Marquette’s own journals, and the notices of him in the 
writings of Dablon, the superior-general of the Jesuit order. The life 
was short and eventful, and might be quickly told, but the biographer, 
not confining himself to Marquette’s early days and appointment to 
missionary service in the new world, and to a detailed account of his 

x * History of the Church of England: From the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdic¬ 
tion. By Richard Watson Dixon. Vol. VI. Elizabeth .—A. D. 1564-1570. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1902. xvi + 327 pages. 8s. 

w Father Marquette, By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Illustrated. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1902. xv + 244 pages. £i, net. 
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discovery and exploration of the Mississippi river in company with 
Joliet, has given the central figure a proper historic setting by filling 
his pages with interesting and instructive notices of New France, of 
the habits and wanderings of the Indian tribes, and of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary operations and experiences among them. 

This belated notice of Cobb’s 18 Religious Liberty does not betoken a 
lack of appreciation. A book of this kind can be treated in one of 
two ways. It can be read, pencil in hand, with an eye keen to detect 
its slips ; or it can be perused in a more generous spirit, with an eye 
to its general value and usefulness. If the former course is pursued, 
enough inaccuracies can be discovered to discredit it as an authorita¬ 
tive guide. Its statements must be otherwise verified before one 
would dare implicitly to follow them. Moved by a less critical 
temper, one will find very much in these chapters to call forth hearty 
approval. This is the first attempt to write in a comprehensive way a 
history of the rise of religious liberty in America—an attempt in a 
high degree successful. A dry, dull, colorless tracing of this history, 
though never so accurate, would be far less popularly useful. The 
man whose soul is in love with religious liberty will read these attract¬ 
ive, even delightful, pages in which are described the long, difficult, 
upward struggles of colonies and states toward and into emancipation 
from intolerance and enslavement of conscience with a fresh sense of 
the priceless value of the unrestricted freedom of which we are the 
heirs and possessors. If here and there, not frequently, he feels a 
twinge when he runs across a faulty statement or a misconception, he 
will not find it hard to condone these occasional lapses in view of the 
satisfaction afforded by the work as a whole. The few mistakes in this 
labor of love can easily be covered with the mantle of charity. 

We turn next to two attractive volumes 19 aggregating 1052 pages 
and edited by Dr. Grant. The first volume is devoted to the different 
nations, thirty-one in all. The editor has sought to secure the most 
suitable persons to write the sketches, and has we think, succeeded to 
a remarkable degree. We do not know where anyone seeking con¬ 
densed information — whether general reader or specialist — could find 
it more compactly or judiciously put than in this volume. The second 
volume is devoted mainly to movements such as: “The Origin and 

18 The Rise of Religious Liberty in America : A History. By Sanford H. Cobb. 
New York : Macmillan, 1902. xx + 541 pages. £4, net . 

*9 Christendom Anno Domini rgo 1-2. Edited by William Grant. With an 
introductory note by Charles Cuthbert Hall. Twovols. New York : Holt, 1902. 
£2.50. 
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Progress of the Y. M. C. A.;” “The Salvation Army;” “Social Settle¬ 
ments;” “Church Union;” “Rescue Work;” etc. There are thirty of 
these chapters. An idea of the spirit that animates the volume may be 
gathered from what we may not inappropriately call its symphony of 
Christian life, on the fourth page: 

To recognize as brethren those who differ from us in religion ; to accord 
to such the rights and privileges which belong to them ; to covet for them 
the best gifts and graces; to give them full credit for the good that appears 
in them ; to speak well of their persons and to show interest in their work ; 
to rejoice in whatever success attends their labors; to believe that their 
motives may be, at least, as pure as our own ; to bid them God-speed in life 
and action ; to follow after the things which make for peace and things 
wherewith one may edify another; this is to manifest in no small degree 
the love of our Lord Jesus Christ; the spirit of tolerance and good-will to 
men so fully exemplified in his life and enforced by his teachings. 

Some idea of what the reader may expect will be gathered, for 
instance, from the chapter on “Religious Leaders of the Nineteenth 
Century”: Simeon and Schleiermacher, by Professor Jackson; Bush- 
nell, by Dr. Munger; Martineau, by Dr. Grant; Ritschl, by Dr. Garvie; 

Brooks, by Professor Allen; Moody, by Dr. Dixon.-An interesting 

contribution to church history is the translation of Guyot’s book 90 from 
the French into German. On account of the numerous roseate publi¬ 
cations on the progress and prospects of the Roman Church, and on 
account of unfavorable comparisons of Protestantism with Romanism, 
beginning with the Pope and carried on by the clergy, M. Guyot has 
undertaken a scientific investigation in order to learn exactly what 
the situation is. His conclusions are almost exactly the oppo¬ 
site of those reached by Roman writers. He is himself a free¬ 
thinker, but he believes that the salvation of France is to be brought 
about by the destruction of Romanism and the establishment of Prot¬ 
estantism. The work has seemed so opportune to the situation in 
Germany that most of it has been translated into German, and appears 
in a pamphlet of 181 pages. It is well worth a perusal by Protestants. 

Somewhat closely connected with the same subject is a contribution 
to the Jesuit question by Professor Zockler.” This pamphlet is a 

30 Du soziaU undpolitische Bilanz der romischen Kirche . Von Yves Guyot. 
Autorisierte deutsche Uebersetzung. Frankfurt a. M.: Neuer Frankfurter Verlag, 
1902. 181 pages. M. 3.20. 

M Die A bsich tslen hung; oder , Der Zweck heiligt die Mitt el . Beitrag zur Beleuch- 
tung der Jesuitenfrage. Von Otto ZOckler. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. 70 
pages. M. 1. 
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reply to an article in the first part of the Zeitschrift fur Kitchen - 
geschichte for 1902 by the Jesuit P. Reichmann. The article was 
aimed chiefly at Dr. Zockler, who was the author of the “ Order of the 
Jesuits ” in the Realencyklopadie f&r protest. Theologie u. Kirche , 
Vol. VIII (3d ed.). This reply takes up the whole Jesuit question, and 
is a crushing refutation of Reichmann’s position, and a damaging 
exposition of the true nature of the order. 

The “ Roman Catholic Yearbook in French for 1903, prepared 
by M**. Battandier, is a volume of 610 double-column pages with 115 
illustrations. It is a well-arranged and very useful directory of the 
Roman church. It contains a general ecclesiastical calendar; a chron¬ 
ological list of all the popes, with brief biographical notices ; a some¬ 
what extended account of the present pope, with portraits, a plan of 
his apartments, the different names by which he has been designated, 
and an enumeration of the pontifical documents and acts issued last 
year; a list of the cardinals, with brief biographies, and their present 
residences; a list of the bishops, giving their official rank and distri¬ 
bution through various countries; a list of the monastic and men¬ 
dicant orders, with the names and residences of their chief officials; a 
list of the Roman congregations, with their personnel and the decrees 
issued by them in 1902; and a hundred other matters of interest in 
connection with the system and administration of the Roman church. 

In a series of small volumes the official writings of Leo XIII.* 3 are 
made accessible to those who do not read Latin by a French transla¬ 
tion finely executed. 

Roman Catholic activities in Italy 84 are carried on by means of 
certain special congregations and committees. The entire composi¬ 
tion of these bodies is here outlined, and the instructions under which 
they work are given. As we become acquainted thus with a part of 
the marvelous organization of the Latin church, we are led to ask 
whether there is not too much red tape and too little spontaneity. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

Franklin Johnson. 

John W. Moncrief. 

“ Annuaire pontifical catholique. Par Albert Battandier. VI® Annie (1903). 
Paris: Mai son de la Bonne Presse. 610 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

*3 Lettres apostoliques de S. S. Lion XIII. : Encycliques, Brefs, etc. Texte latin 
avec la traduction franyaise en regarde, prlcldles d’une notice biographique, suivies 
d’une table alphabltique. Tome sixi&me. Paris : Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1902. 
324 pages. 

24 Vaction catholique en Italie . Paris : Ferou-Vrau, 1902. 80 pages. 
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RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

One of the most striking evidences that Harnack in his lectures on 
Das Wesen des Christentums has voiced a problem which men today 
feel to be very real is seen in the large number of books dealing with 
this theme. Some of them were evidently suggested by Harnack’s 
book. Others have arisen independently. Seeberg, one of Harnack’s 
colleagues at Berlin, who had the courage to write an excellent Dogmen - 
geschichte almost immediately after Harnack’s great work was com¬ 
pleted, now publishes his public lectures on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 1 Unlike some of his professional brethren, Seeberg studi¬ 
ously avoids all polemic against Harnack, although the temptation to 
emphasize his own views by contrast must at times have been great. 
He has given us a strong, dignified presentation of Christianity as it 
has been traditionally interpreted. As the title indicates, he proceeds 
upon the theory that Christianity means certain “ truths ” concerning 
God, Christ, man, and the world. The first half of the book discusses 
the 41 truth ” of the Christian religion, while the second half sets forth 
the 44 truths.” His method is thus akin to that of the older theolo¬ 
gians, who demonstrated the absoluteness of Christianity before setting 
forth its content. But in the presence of a miscellaneous audience of 
critical students, the lecturer naturally appeals to vital rather than to 
formal aspects of religious authority. The first part thus shows that 
Christianity meets the needs of religious aspiration as no other religion 
or philosophy does, while the second part shows the religious signifi¬ 
cance of the traditional doctrines of theology. The author will thus 
have a valuable message for many who are repelled by the radical 
traits of Hamack’s book. His wide scholarship and broad and sympa¬ 
thetic spirit were never seen to better advantage than here.—A book 
more in harmony with Harnack’s purpose is Soltau’s.* He feels the 
pressure of the modern scientific spirit, and is willing to abandon a 
large portion of traditional Christianity if only he can save its central 
truth for modern life. He asserts that the current definitions of science 
are too narrow. Science should include morality, and here it finds 
common ground with Christianity. 44 Original Christianity ” is then 

* Grundwahrheiten der christlichen Religion . Ein akademisches Publikum in 
sechszehn Vorlesungen vor Studierenden aller Facultaten der Universitat Berlin im 
Winter 1901-2 gehalten. Von Reinhold Seeberg. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 
▼ +165 pages. M. 3. 

• Ursprungliehes Christen turn in seiner Bedeutung fur die Gegenwart. Von 
Wilhelm Soltau. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1902. 160 pages. M. 2.80. 
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differentiated from its later ecclesiastical forms by the adoption of 
the gospel of Mark and the logia of the first and third gospels as the 
norm. Yet even here much must be excluded as antiquated ( e . g. t the 
eschatology of Jesus* sayings). We thus have an " original Chris¬ 
tianity ” which will readily fit into the ethico-scientific philosophy of 
a modern man. Soltau had already wrought out his position before 
Harnack’s more brilliant lectures appeared. While sharing Harnack’s 
sympathy with the perplexities of the modern scientific student, he 
lacks the personal religious warmth and historical sympathy necessary 
to give force to so radical a departure from current conceptions. 

What would professional engineers think of a book on engineering 
written by a clergyman? Yet a book on Christian evidences by an 
engineer 3 is expected to be read soberly! The author defines Chris¬ 
tianity as “the facts and doctrines contained in the three creeds” 
(Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian) (p. 272). But a large part of the 
book deals with problems of which these creeds are totally innocent, 
e. g., the authorship and date of the Pentateuch, and the scientific 
accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis. So many of the “ facts” and 
arguments of the book may be so easily negated by any skeptic who 
chooses to collate the conclusions of recognized Christian scholars that 

the argument might readily prove a boomerang.-Dr. Pierson’s 4 

essay into the field of apologetics reveals his strength as an orator 
and rhetorician ; but unfortunately a weakness in critical scholarship 
is often evident. He has presented a masterly cumulation of facts 
which an infidel must somehow explain if he is to reject Christianity. 
But a vivid imagination leads the author sometimes to make statements 
which will scarcely stand the test of sober examination; as, for exam¬ 
ple, his triumphant appeal to the hundreds of Old Testament prophe¬ 
cies of specific details, all of which he declares to have been literally 
fulfilled. The book will be more consoling to unshaken believers than 

convincing to critical doubters.-Somewhat more satisfactory is Dr. 

Robbins’s 5 attempt to set forth inductively the evidence which compels 
belief in the divinity of Jesus. His supreme moral character, his 
witness concerning himself, his resurrection, his fulfilment of prophecy 

3 The Truth of Christianity . By Major W. H. Turton. Milwaukee : The Young 
Churchman Co., 1902. 538 pages. $1.25, net. 

* The Gordian Knot; or, The Problem Which Baffles Infidelity. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. New York : Funk & Wagnalls, 1902. 264 pages. £0.60, net. 

*A Christian Apologetic. By Wilford L. Robbins. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 193 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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(spiritually rather than technically), and the attesting power of the 
Spirit in the lives of those who believe in Christ—these are shown to 
have a religious value which makes it impossible for us to account for 

Jesus by any other theory than that he is divine.-A similar attempt 

to base Christian belief upon religious values is made in Niebergall’s 6 
excellent pamphlet. But here the logical conclusions of this method 
are recognized, and the appeal is made exclusively to value-judgments. 
History can yield only objective facts ( Bewcisgrunde ), which are neutral 
spiritually save as the religious consciousness assigns significance 
(BeweggrUnde) to some. To those who have lost confidence in the 
historical evidence for Christianity the author urges the empirical test 
of action. If Jesus seems worthy of your moral and spiritual rever¬ 
ence, follow him practically without trying first to settle speculative 
questions concerning his divinity. While the argument is familiar, 
the thoughtful, clear way in which it is worked out makes the 

pamphlet of unusual value.-Another form of the same problem is 

presented in VischerV inquiry whether the truth of Christianity is 
demonstrable. He asserts that no one can rest satisfied with mere 
value-judgments; for to be blessed by hugging an ideal with no objec¬ 
tive foundation is to be dreaded above all things. But the “ truth” of 
Christianity cannot be identified with its total historical content, for 
this includes papal tyranny, inquisitions, doctrinal errors, etc., which 
we cannot defend. If, however, we take some specific aspect of histor¬ 
ical Christianity, we can be charged with arbitrary selection of only 
such material as will make for our desired conclusion. If we attempt 
to build on the historical Jesus, we can reach him only by the results 
of historical criticism, which are always tentative. No absolute demon¬ 
stration can rest on historical data. Christianity is not mere history, 
but a belief in Christ as the revelation of God. But God is Lord of 
the universe; hence all truth in the universe belongs to Christianity. 
Thus Professor Vischer merely reproduces Justin Martyr’s apology. 
Why is not this argument equally efficacious for Buddhism, provided 
one is allowed to define one’s religion as the sum of truth, whatever it 
be and wherever it be found ? 

A little book of wonderful freshness and vigor comes from the pen 
of Arthur Bonus. 8 He declares that we have attempted to describe 

6 Ein Pfad zur Gewissheit, Von F. Niebergall. Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. 45 
pages. M. 1. 

7 1 st die Wahrheit des Chris/entums zu beweisen ? Von Eberhard Vischer. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. 54 pages. M. 1.20. 

8 Religion als Schop/ung. Von Arthur Bonus. Leipzig: Diederichs, 1902. 63 
pages. M. 1.50. 
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religion in terms of cumbersome systems. We have imposed an 
intolerable burden upon laymen by making no provision for an untheo- 
logical religious life. Today the scientific collapse of these systems 
just at the time when the spirit of independent thought is so prominent 
has brought us face to face with a momentous crisis. Religion must 
prove itself to be a creative power in the life of men, if it is to survive. 
The other-worldliness of past centuries must give way to a new Chris¬ 
tianity which shall conquer the present world through the power 
of the divine life realized in the soul. God is the eternal creator. In 
religious experience we may share his creative power and through it 
transform the world. The author’s stirring vigor reminds one of 

Nietzsche; but the content of his message is genuinely Christian.- 

An optimistic, but judicial survey of the spiritual currents of today is 
presented in Selleck’s little volume of essays. 9 The broad sympathies 
of the author are seen in his attempt to follow the Golden Rule in his 
treatment of movements in which he does not believe. He thus, for 
example, sets forth the positive religious value of Roman Catholicism 
and of Christian Science in an admirable way; and his exposure of defects 
is in a kindly spirit.-By way of contrast we may mention two pam¬ 

phlets dealing with Christian Science in a polemic spirit. 10 While there 
is ample ground for the keen thrusts of these arguments, yet it may be 
safely assumed that a movement of such extent does not spring up 
without some cause. And until that cause is discovered, Scripture 
refutation, satire, ridicule, and all other random weapons will have little 
effect save upon those who need no convincing.-In Catholic Prin¬ 

ciples tz we have a vigorous tract to demonstrate the absolute and 
exclusive claims of the “American Catholic Church in the United 
States commonly called the Protestant Episcopal Church” as the sole 
rightful representative of Christianity. Proper apostolic credentials 
are of more importance to the author than spiritual qualifications. 
By reading into the word “kingdom” in the New Testament all 
the marks of the visible church, the author finds his full-fledged 
“Catholic” church in existence during the lifetime of Jesus. The 
New Testament is not a primary authority. It is the official promul- 
9 The Spiritual Outlook. By Willard Chamberlain Selleck. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1902. 349 pages. £1. 

m A Short Method with Christian Science. By Albert G. Lawson. 56 pages. 
The Christian Science Cult . By J. J. Taylor. 40 pages. Both published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

“ Catholic Principles . By Frank N. Westcott. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co., 1902. 410 pages. £1.25, net. 
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gation of the Church. The skeptical critic will be somewhat amused 
at this naive position so close to the infidel’s theory that Chris¬ 
tianity, Bible, and all are the creation of priestcraft. How can the 
“American Catholic Church” meet this argument without completely 

abandoning its theory of authority?-The immortal problem of 

theodicy is discussed in Eternalism ,” a book consisting of short 
detached chapters written in a dogmatic style. Two propositions are 
iterated and reiterated: (1) Eternal justice is the fundamental law of 
the universe. (2) If God creates the vicious and crippled souls which 
come into the world we cannot maintain justice. To escape making 
God the author of evil, the author asserts the eternal pre-existence and 
after-existence of all souls. This life is but a fragment of such exist¬ 
ence and reveals the character which each soul has achieved for itself 
in its former life. A universe of uncreated, undying, atomistic souls, 
each carrying with itself its own heaven or hell, each alone fighting the 
battle with evil, while abstract Justice on the throne of deity looks on 
and says, “Whatever occurs, I am not responsible” — such a theodicy 
will scarcely attract serious attention. 

One of the greatest services which scholarship can render is the 
publishing of authoritative editions of works of historic value. Hither¬ 
to Schleiermacher’s Monologues have been regularly published from 
the fourth edition which appeared in 1829. Schiele 13 has given us the 
text of 1800, which is more marked by the youthful enthusiasm of the 
great theologian than are the later more reflective editions. The 
textual variations in the different editions are given in full at the foot 
of every page. A bibliography and an exhaustive index make this 

edition of great value to students of Schleiermacher.-An attractive 

reprint of two of Ritschl’s great treatises 14 will be welcomed by many 

students.-A cheap edition of Matthew Arnold’s Literature and 

Dogma 15 puts this work within the reach of everyone. 

** Eternalism; A Theory of Infinite Justice . By Orlando J. Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. viii + 321 pages. £1.25, net, 

13 Friedrich Schleiermacher 9 s Mo nolo gen. Kritische Ausgabe. Von Friedrich 
Michael Schiele. (“ Philosophische Bibliothek,” Bd. 84.) Leipzig: Durr, 1902. 
xlvi+130 pages. M. 1.40. 

u Die christliche Vollkommenheit: Theologie und Metaphysik . Zur Verstiindi- 
gung und Abwehr. Von Albrecht Ritschl. Dritter unveranderter Abdruck. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck Sc Ruprecht, 1902. 95 pages. M. 1.60. 

**Literature and Dogma . By Matthew Arnold. London: Watts Sc Co., 
1902. 120 pages. 6d. 
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KahlerV 6 is one of the many booklets called out by a remark in 
Harnack's Das Wesen des Christentums , p. 91: “ Nicht der Sohn sondern 
allein der Vater gehbrt in das Evangeliura, wie es Jesus verkundigt 
hat, hinein.” As Harnack has since indicated, these polemical critics, 
without exception, overlooked hartnackig the important modifying 
clause, namely, “wie es Jesus verkundigt hat.” Kahler's argument is 
that Jesus was in the gospel as preached by Paul, by John, by the 
synoptists, and therefore Jesus was in the gospel as preached by him¬ 
self. Harnack himself would admit the former, much as he is con¬ 
vinced that the latter is a non sequitur . The book grazes close to 
being a piece of special pleading and merits no extended considera¬ 
tion here.-Professor Ihmels V 7 acute and profound discussion was 

evoked by the various writings of Troeltsch on the subject and on 
kindred topics, such as : “ Die Selbst&ndigkeit des Christentums,” ZeiU 
schriftfUr Theologieu . Kirche , 1895,1896; “ Metaphysik u. Geschichte,” 
ibid., 1898, pp. 1 ff.; “Zur theologischen Lage,” Christliche Welt , 1898, 
p. 627; Theologische Jahrcsbtricht, Vol. XVIII, p. 509; Die wissen * 
sehaftliehe Lage und ihre Anforderungen an die Theologie , 1900. Is 
the religio-historical treatment compatible with the further judgment 
that Christianity is the only true religion ? Ihmels agrees with 
Troeltsch in the rejection of the neo-Kantian treatment of religion 
and in the demand for the recognition of ontological principles. He 
differs with Troeltsch because he holds the latter's position to be 
destructive of a joyous and firm attitude toward Christianity. Such an 
attitude can be gained only by means of an investigation of Chris¬ 
tianity as an object that is surely given, that is, by means of a Chris¬ 
tian theory of knowledge fitted to this object; such a Christian 
epistemology accordingly can establish the validity of its object with 
full certainty only on the basis of the unique supernatural miraculous 
causality of the experience of conversion operating on the basis of the 
Bible and guaranteeing the Bible. Ihmels’s desire for stability and 
certitude in this region is intelligible and praiseworthy, but his method, 
which is that of Frank, of whom he is a disciple, is open to serious objec¬ 
tion. Both alike attain the satisfaction of their desire by appealing to 
what is to them the absolutely isolated supernatural factor of regenera¬ 
tion, or, as they sometimes say, conversion. The method presupposes 

x< Gehort Jesus in das Evangelium? Von Martin Kahler. Zweite Auflagc. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. 38 pages. M. 0.75. 

17 Die Selb standigke it der Dogmatik gegeniiber der Religionsphilosophie. Von 
Ludwig Ihmels. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. 34 pages. M. 1. 
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a conception or theory of the supernatural which is no longer tenable 
from the point of view of modern science and philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to Ihraels, the supernatural principle is verified in the inner 
miracle which is itself dependent upon outer miracle. But it is to be 
urged against him that historical science can neither prove nor disprove 
the possibility or impossibility, the occurrence or non-occurrence of a 
miraculous event. In a word, it is the way in which Ihmels draws the 
supernatural into his argument that vitiates his conclusions, careful 

and instructive as his discussion is in so many directions.-Loofs’s 

book 18 was overdue eleven years — a circumstance for which the author 
offers no explanation. He, however, congratulates himself that on 
account of the delay he has been made debtor to the historical and 
systematic labors of Kattenbusch, Harnack, Zahn, Kunze, Burns, and 
Heimbucher. The works of these men have necessitated manifold 
revisions of his own manuscript. To Kattenbusch in particular is he 
under obligation. Unlike most outlines, the book is greatly burdened 
with Anmerkungen , but the text is uniformly intelligible without 
reference to these on the part of the student. The book is divided 
into two parts, historical and methodological introduction, and exposi¬ 
tory symbolics. In the former he discusses the symbols that have 
arisen in the history of the various branches of the Christian Church. 
In the latter he takes up the orthodoxy of the Greek-Catholic and the 
Roman-Catholic Churches. The confessional and dogmatic cult, cus¬ 
tom, and piety of these Churches are set forth with patient detail as to 
fact and with philosophical comprehension and insight as to principles. 
The whole book is a monument of vast and exact historical learn¬ 
ing, and will probably remain an authority on the subject for years to 
come. The author promises that the second half of his work shall 

appear within a year.-Symbolics, as conceived by Plitt in his 

Grundriss 19 has both a theoretical and a practical task. As it fulfils 
the former, it is a history, interpretation, and comparison of the con¬ 
fessional theology of the various churches; as it fulfils the latter, its 
practical service consists in its being an irenicon on the basis of the 
results of the modern scientific study of the Bible. The editor has 
carried the work on to further completeness. The introduction and 
a Symbolik oder christliche Konfessiomkun.de . Von Friedrich Loofs. Erster 
Band. (=*'Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften,” sechszehnte Abtbeilung.) 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. xvi + 430 pages. M. 6.60. 

19 Grundriss der Symbolik oder Konfessionskunde. Von Gustav Plitt. In 
vierter, umgearbeiteter Auflage herausgegeben von Victor Schulze. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1902. 175 pages. M. 2.80. 
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the first part (Greek Church) have been subjected to a further elabora¬ 
tion. In the second part (Roman Church) a series of changes have 
also been made. The appendix, treating of extra-ecclesiastical com¬ 
munities, is almost entirely new, but the treatment of the Lutheran 
Church and of the Reformed Church remains as the author himself 
left it. The book is simply written, the array of facts is vast, and its 
objective treatment is true to the scientific spirit. It is not a philoso¬ 
phy, but the history, of confessions and as such is to be confidently 
recommended to all who wish a simple introduction into a complicated 
and difficult subject. 

George B. Foster. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Seventeen of the representative men of the Bible are treated by Dr. 
Matheson in a suggestive volume. 1 It begins with Adam and ends 
with Job. Questions of historical criticism for the most part are 
ignored. The “Great Gallery” of the Jewish nation is filled with por¬ 
traits. Who painted them is a matter of indifference. The interpre¬ 
tation of them is the thing of prime importance. What in them is 
universal in distinction from what is merely national, what is of perma¬ 
nent, instead of temporary, worth ? Old notions in reference to the 
characters discussed are radically modified or wholly set aside. New 
and suggestive interpretations are presented and vigorously defended. 
In all these is the accent of conviction. Here and there the spirit of 
assurance crops out. It is barely possible that the author's new con¬ 
structions may not be absolutely right. His discussions are also at 
times disfigured by rationalistic explanations of Old Testament mira¬ 
cles. The burning bush at Horeb was a dream in a hot day. The 
prophets of Baal with Elijah on the slopes of Carmel were an “oecu¬ 
menical council.” The fire sent in answer to Elijah’s prayer was fire 
imparted to life. Elisha when he healed Naaman “sent him to a bath¬ 
ing establishment.” It is a pity that so good a book should be marred 

by such inane puerilities.-Dr. Hovey’s Life of Barnas Sears* is a 

fascinating biography. The subject of it is made to live over again 
before our eyes his long and unusually useful life. He lays a stone wall 

• The Representative Men of the Bible . By George Matheson. New York: 
Armstrong & Son, 1902. 369 pages. 

• Barnard Sears , A Christian Educator: His Making and Work. By Alvah 
Hovey. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1902. ix +184 pages. $1. 
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to secure money to meet the expenses incident to his early studies; 
graduates from Brown University, takes his theological course at 
Newton, becomes a pastor at Hartford, and preaches with power; studies 
in Germany and France, and makes large acquisitions of knowledge; 
serves as professor of Christian theology at Newton and as president, 
and for seven years as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa¬ 
tion, being in that office the successor of Horace Mann; then for twelve 
years he is president of Brown University and discharges the manifold 
duties of bis high office with great wisdom and tact. His crown¬ 
ing work was the administration in the South of the Peabody Educa¬ 
tional Fund. This was soon after the close of the war. There was 
much bitterness of feeling to be allayed and prejudice to be overcome, 
but by his broad charity and Christian courtesy he carried forward his 
great work with little or no friction, and securely laid the foundations 
of the public-school system in the southern states. Just at the close 
of the volume the author lifts the curtain and lets us look in upon the 
delightful domestic life of this truly great man in his Virginia home. 
The facile and eloquent pen of the biographer, who is now more than 
fourscore years old, has lost none of its skill, and now as in the past 

whatever it touches it adorns.-In a brief treatise 3 Mr. Fletcher, 

tutor in an English Wesleyan Pastors’College, Richmond, Surrey, pre¬ 
sents the fundamental principles of homiletics. His discussion is hardly 
adequate, but it is clear, scriptural, and suggestive. He has an inter¬ 
esting chapter on the preacher’s use of the Old Testament.-In the 

thirty-four sermons of Dr. McKim’s volume 4 the innermost truths of the 
gospel are presented to us. The ethical scope of the doctrines unfolded 
is revealed and their practical application to life is forcefully urged. 
The preacher in all his utterances evinces a clear apprehension of pres¬ 
ent theological thinking. He is Catholic in sentiment. Without dog¬ 
matism, he speaks from positive conviction. He has that intellectual 
grasp of divine truth which comes only from an experience of it. His 
style is clear as crystal. We did not find an obscure sentence in the 
whole book. It also has that directness which is indispensable to genu¬ 
ine sermons. We are glad to give this volume most hearty commen¬ 
dation.-Dr. Hillis’s new book 5 is one of his best. According to the 

* Chapters on Preaching: A Manual for the Guidance of Young Preachers. By 

George Fletcher. London: Kelly, 1902. 176 pages. 2s. 

4 The Gospel in the Christian Year and in Christian Experience: Practical Ser¬ 
mons for the People. By Randolph H. McKim. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1902. xii + 343 pages. $1.40, net . 

* Faith and Character. By Newell Dwight Hillis. Chicago, New York, and 

Toronto: Revell, 1902. 134 pages. $0.75. 
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freshest thinking of the hour, he sets forth what it is to be a Christian, 
meets fairly and convincingly the excuses for not becoming one, and 
with great luminousness and tenderness presents the wonderful love of 
God that is poured forth even upon the vilest of sinners. In the last 
chapter he discusses popularly and wisely the subject of Christian 

growth. This little volume can hardly fail of doing much good.- 

The author justifies the printing of his conferences? or direct, familiar 
talks, on the ground that spoken language more perfectly reflects 
thought than written, and has consequently more vitality and power. 
The volume contains six discourses. In the first the author shows the 
importance of studying religious ideas in the light of their historical 
surroundings; in the second he argues that the existence of God is 
proved by the universality of the belief in it; in the third he maintains 
that creation can be accounted for neither by materialism nor by 
agnosticism, but only by the personal activity of an adequate, intelli¬ 
gent first cause; in the fourth he discusses the procedure of God in 
creating: here we may adopt the view of successive creations, or the 
germ theory of Augustine, or evolution, but not spontaneous but theis- 
tic evolution. In the fifth he contends that the only rational solution 
of providence is the direct control of all events by a personal, imma¬ 
nent God; in the sixth and last he teaches that we find the only rational 
and scientific explanation of human nature and its destiny in the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible. The whole treatise is fundamental, simple, clear, 

incisive, wholesome.-In a series of essays 7 thirteen distinguished 

churchmen urge the necessity of reform in the established Church of 
England. With entire unanimity they advocate the creation of parish 
councils, composed of both clergy and laity, elected by popular vote, 
and also a general church legislative body, likewise composed of both 
clergy and laity, and elected by popular suffrage in the various dio¬ 
ceses of the kingdom. This, they maintain, would give each church 
practical autonomy, and the laity a voice in determining both doctrine 
and discipline. Such reform is demanded in order to deliver the 
established Church of England from medievalism and to bring it into 

line with modern progress. It is a vigorous and timely discussion.- 

Bouillat, a Roman Catholic abbd, sets forth in a bulky volume 8 the 

*Premilres vlritis: Conferences pr£ch£es k Saint-Honofe D’Eylau. Par le R.P. 
J. Hubert, O. P. Paris : Maison de ia Bonne Presse, 1902. xi -|- 170 pages. Fr. 2. 

i Church and Reform; Essays Relating to Reform in the Government of the 
Church of England. London : Bemrose & Sons, 1902. xiii+ 181 pages. 

8 L'iglise catholique. Par 1’Abb£ J.-M.-J. Bouillat. Paris : Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, 1902. xxvi + 450 pages. Fr. 5. 
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nature and constitution of the church from his point of view. His 
treatise is both doctrinal and apologetic. He states and defends all 
the distinctive dogmas of Rome. He claims for her nearly all the tri¬ 
umphs of Christianity. She has emancipated the slave, ennobled 
woman, tenderly cared for children, befriended the laborer, succored 
the poor, advanced science, instructed the people, and has been the 
source of all true progress. While these claims are extravagant and 
cannot be successfully substantiated, the author writes from conviction. 
He is, however, at times too dogmatic; still, he is not bitter. His style 
is simple and clear, and he has given us an excellent compendium of 

Catholic doctrine.-In a volume of excerpts from the discourses of 

Archbishop Keane 9 a single quotation is appropriated to each day of 
the year. All the excerpts for the days of any given month are on one 
subject and follow each other with something of logical sequence, so 
that during the year twelve important topics receive at least fragmen¬ 
tary treatment. Thus, for January the subject is “ Right Living,” for 
February “Religion,” for March “ Home,” etc., while for the closing 
month of the year the topic for meditation is “ Death and Resurrec¬ 
tion.” The object of the book is to inculcate lofty sentiment and to 
kindle devotion. Here and there is enunciated distinctive Roman 
Catholic doctrine, which will be repugnant to the Protestant reader, 
but most of the volume cannot fail to be an incentive to purity, patri¬ 
otism, and piety. 

Galusha Anderson. 

9 Onward and Upward: A Year Book, Compiled from the Discourses of Arch¬ 
bishop Keane. By Maurice Francis Egan. Baltimore: Murphy. 387 pages. 
$ I , net. 
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There is probably no word that is more misused in modern 
times than “Catholic." It is a name used to conjure with, and 
it stands for things which excite the passions of men to an 
extraordinary degree. It is, indeed, one of the great words of 
Christianity, ripe with historic meaning, and pregnant with all- 
important consequences. It is important, therefore, that we 
should know what the name really means, and what things are 
actually embraced under it. There is only one pathway to this 
knowledge. We must, so far as practicable, divest ourselves of 
every form of provincial, sectarian, and partisan prejudice, and 
trace the word in the lines of historic investigation from its 
origin until it gained a stereotyped meaning. 

The word 44 Catholic ” had its origin in the Greek language; 
and the things it stands for in Christianity originated at a time 
when the Greek language was the religious language of Chris¬ 
tians in the West as well as in the East, in Rome and Africa and 
Gaul, as well as in Alexandria, Asia, and Antioch. The word is 
not found in the Greek Bible of the Old Testament, or the New 
Testament. It is an adjective compounded of the preposition 
Kara, meaning in this connection 44 throughout," and the adjec¬ 
tive 2 \o 9, “whole," properly in the accusative, o\ov or Skrjp, in 
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accordance with the noun to which it is attached. These words 
are used separately often enough in the Greek Bible and in Greek 
literature, but, as compounded into an adjective, though quite 
frequently in Greek literature in the sense of “universal,” not 
until the sub-apostolic age in Christian literature. We first meet 
the word in the epistle of Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, to the 
church at Smyrna, early in the second century, in the sentence: 
“ Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the people be, 
even as where Jesus may be, there is the catholic church” (8). 
The catholic church is the church gathered about Jesus as its 
head, just as the church of Smyrna was gathered about its 
bishop. The catholic church is thus the universal church as 
distinguished from the local church, the church throughout the 
whole world, under Jesus Christ the bishop of all; as Ignatius 
says, in this same epistle : “ that he might set up an ensign unto 
all ages, through his resurrection for his saints and faithful 
people, whether among Jews or among gentiles, in one body of 
his church” (i); using a&fia, the favorite term of Paul. We 
find three uses of the word in the letter of the church of Smyrna 
on the martyrdom of Polycarp, its bishop, soon after the mar¬ 
tyrdom in 155 or 156. There is no good reason to question 
their genuineness. The letter is addressed “ to all the sojourn¬ 
ing churches of the holy catholic church throughout every 
place” (1). The martyr, when arrested, offers prayer for “the 
whole catholic church throughout the habitable world” (8). 
Jesus Christ is represented as “the Shepherd of the catholic 
church throughout the habitable world” (19). It is evident, 
therefore, that in the church of Smyrna under its bishop 
Polycarp, and the church of Antioch, under its bishop Ignatius, 
the term “catholic church” had become a name for the universal 
Christian church as united to Christ the universal Shepherd, 
Bishop, and Lord. The name “catholic,” like the names 
“church” and “apostle” and “Christian,” seems to have origin¬ 
ated in Antioch. 

Although the term does not appear in Hermas, the Roman 
prophet of this period, yet the conception does. For he uses 
the image of a tower for the church as built up of living stones 
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in four courses or generations, of apostles and prophets and 
ministers, 1 just as Paul uses the image of a temple;* and he con¬ 
ceives of the church as the bride of Christ, 3 just as Paul does. 4 
Hermas frequently uses the term “holy church ” for the whole 
body of Christianity united to Christ, in this following Peter 
who represents the Christian body as “a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” 5 Justin, who represents, in his origin 
Palestine, and in his chief Christian service Rome, does not use 
the term “catholic,” but represents the unity of Christians as 
the true Israel of God in accordance with Paul 6 and in fulfilment 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament. The Muratorian 
Fragment , representing the Roman church of the latter half of 
the second century, uses the term 44 catholic church ” twice, as 
synonymous with “one church spread abroad through the whole 
world.” Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, who represents Asia in 
origin, but Gaul in his ministry, writing in the last quarter of the 
second century, says that “the catholic church possesses one and 
the same faith throughout the whole world.” 7 We may say, 
therefore, that the word “catholic” had become a common 
name for the church throughout the world by the close of the 
second century. 

The Christian church of the second century was not only in 
conflict with Judaism and heathenism, and so passed through a 
number of persecutions with its martyrdoms ; it also had to 
wage a still more difficult war against Gnosticism in its manifold 
forms. It therefore became necessary to battle for genuine 
Christianity, against the many spurious forms proposed by the 
Gnostics to make an eclectic religion by mingling Christianity 
and heathenism; and Christian writers were obliged to appeal 
for authority to the traditions of the apostolic sees and to the 
apostolic writings. The catholic church, therefore, insisted upon 
its historic unity with the apostles, as well as upon its geograph¬ 
ical unity throughout the world, and its mystic or vital unity 
with the enthroned and reigning Christ. Irenaeus is the most 

1 Sim. 9:15. »Vis. 4:2. * 1 Peter 2:5. 

• Eph. 2:19-22. « E pH. 5123-26. 6 Gal.6:i6. ? Adv. Hatr., 1,10:3. 
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reliable exponent of this situation. He speaks of the “rule of 
the truth which he received by means of baptism.** 8 “The 
church, though dispersed throughout the whole world, even to 
the ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their 
disciples this faith,** which he defines in terms similar to the 
Apostles* Creeds 

The church having received this preaching and this faith, although scat¬ 
tered throughout the whole world, yet as if occupying but one house, carefully 
preserves it. She also believes these points just as if she had but one soul, 
and one and the same heart; and she proclaims them, and teaches them, and 
hands them down with perfect harmony, as if she possessed only one mouth. 
For although the languages of the world are dissimilar, yet the import of the 
tradition is one and the same. 10 

Irenaeus says: “When we refer the heretics to that tradition 
which originates from the apostles, which is preserved by means 
of the successions of presbyters in the churches,** they object to 
tradition, saying that “they themselves are wiser not merely 
than the presbyters, but even than the apostles, because they 
have discovered the unadulterated truth.**” 

And so the three great adjectives qualifying the church 
gradually originated “holy” “catholic” and “apostolic” Writers 
differ in their use of these terms. They were often used inter¬ 
changeably as standing for essentially the same things. The 
adjective used in connection with the article of the church, in the 
so-called Apostles* Creed, varies in the ancient writers. The 
original form of the Roman symbol was probably “ holy church,” 
the word of St. Peter and Hermas, which was subsequently 
enlarged to “holy catholic church** not later than the early 
years of the fourth century. 

The name “catholic** thus stood for three essential things: 
(i) the vital unity of the church in Christ; (2) the geographical 
unity of the church extending throughout the world; (3) the 
historical unity of the church in apostolic tradition. These 
things only gradually emerged from concrete forms of common 
experience into abstract forms of definition, due partly to the 
external forces of controversy, partly to internal forces of evolu¬ 
tion. 

9 Ibid., I, 9:4; cf. 22:1. ® Ibid., io:l. 10 Ibid., 10:2. xt Ibid., Ill, 2:2. 
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It is undoubtedly true, as Irenaeus and other ancient Fathers 
have stated, that there was in Christianity a sacred deposit, com¬ 
mitted in oral instruction by the apostles to the churches which 
they established, and which did not find complete expression in 
apostolic writings. Moreover, the church was inhabited by the 
divine Spirit, the great teacher, counsel, and guide, in accord¬ 
ance with the promises of Jesus and the experience as well as 
the teachings of the apostles. This deposit was used by the 
church under the guidance of the divine Spirit, wheti it was 
needed in the unfolding of its knowledge and of its life. It 
soon became necessary, after the death of the apostles and of 
their immediate successors, to collect in definite form some of 
the essential things of this deposit. We cannot take time to trace 
the gradual evolution of these things in the different apostolic 
sees ; but it was certainly the work of the second Christian 
century to give us the consensus of the church, in a canon of 
Holy Scripture, a creed known as the Apostles* Creed, and the 
organization of the church in its order, discipline, and worship. 

Several important questions now emerge : 

1. If the catholic church maintains its unity with the apostles 
by historic succession, ought we not to limit the scope of 
catholicity to those things that can be proved, from apostolic 
writings, to be the teaching of the apostles ? In this case the 
New Testament would be the test of catholicity, and not the 
writings of the Fathers of the second Christian century. If the 
teaching of the apostles is to be limited to that recorded in the 
writings of the New Testament, then we must either limit our¬ 
selves to the express teaching of the New Testament, or recog¬ 
nize at the same time legitimate logical deductions and practi¬ 
cal applications. This latter principle has been so universally 
recognized that it is hardly worth our while to argue for it. If 
this be so, then the church of the second century in its logical 
unfolding and practical application of the teaching of the New 
Testament gave the church what may be called the catholic 
type, as distinguished from the New Testament type. 

But we must go farther than this, and say that it is difficult 
to suppose that the entire teaching of the apostles is actually 
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recorded in the New Testament. The teaching of one apostle, 
Paul, dominates the New Testament. Where shall we find the 
teaching of the Twelve, commissioned by our Lord to make 
disciples of all nations and teach them his commands, unless we 
find it in the traditions of the churches which they established ? 
It is recognized by many modern historians that the Christian 
church of the second century did not follow Paul in his distinc¬ 
tive teachings ; but was more in accord with such teachings of 
Jesus as we find in the synoptic gospels, and with what we know 
of the mind of the Twelve only by incidental references in the 
New Testament. Arguing back from effect to cause, there 
must have been other extended and more powerful influences 
than those of Paul, leading even the Roman church in somewhat 
different lines from those Paul marked out. How can this be 
explained unless we suppose that Peter and other authoritative 
teachers gave instruction which did not find its way into writ¬ 
ings, but was written in the minds of their hearers and inscribed 
upon the institutions of the church ? 

When Harnack says that “only one gentile Christian, Marcion, 
understood Paul” (in the second century), “and he misunder¬ 
stood him;”” what is that but to imply that Paul's theology as 
understood by Harnack had not the same preponderating influ¬ 
ence in the church that it has in the New Testament? But 
inasmuch as the epistles of Paul were gathered into the canon 
before the catholic epistles, and especially in the Roman church, 
may it not also imply that the church of the second century did 
not understand those epistles as some modern Germans do ; and 
may they not after all have been correct ? 

The old Protestant view that the church of the second cen¬ 
tury declined from the apostolic faith, as expressed in the New 
Testament, is historically impossible and incredible. Such an 
unfaithful and declining church could never have sustained the 
stress of martyrdom and have overcome the seductions of 
Gnosticism, and then have come out of the martyrdoms of the 
second and third centuries into the victories of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. It is not valid historical criticism which justifies the 

" DogmengeschichU t Wo\. I (1886), p. 62. 
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interpretation of the evolution of catholic Christianity as a 
secularization of Christianity. It is not true that Greek phi¬ 
losophy and Roman administration secularized Christianity. 

Clement of Alexandria was more just in his estimation of the 
facts when he said: 

Perchance, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily 
till the Lord should call the Greeks. For this was a schoolmaster to bring 
the Hellenic mind, as the Law the Hebrew, to Christ. Philosophy, therefore, 
was a preparation paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ. 13 

The same may be said of the Roman administration. Phi¬ 
losophy was prepared by divine Providence to give Christianity 
its philosophic form for doctrine, and the Roman administration 
was prepared in the same way to give Christianity its adminis¬ 
trative organization. To regard all this as secularization, and as 
a victory of vanquished heathenism over Christianity, is to mis¬ 
interpret Christian history. It is the effort to interpret ancient 
Christianity after a modern theory which is contrary to the 
principles of the philosophy of history and any just conception 
of historical evolution. It is not strange that this theory 
results in making the history of dogma end in bankruptcy. 

It is necessary to say that New Testament Christianity is one 
thing, catholic Christianity is another, later, and in some 
respects more complete thing, however far short it may fall of 
the ideals of Christ and his apostles in other respects. 

2. The next question that emerges is whether we are to limit 
catholic Christianity to the consensus of Christianity as recorded 
in the writings of the second Christian century. We have 
already seen that we cannot limit the teaching of the apostles to 
that teaching as recorded in the New Testament. So we cannot 
limit the teaching of the catholic church to that which has been 
transmitted to us in those writings of the second century which 
have been preserved; for as many of the prophets and apostles 
of the first century were not so much writers as teachers, preach¬ 
ers, and organizers of churches, just so in the second century 
many of the great bishops and teachers have left us no literary 
monuments, and many of the writings of other influential teach- 

13 Strom., I, 5. 
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ers and writers have been lost. We have, therefore, only a very 
partial and incomplete literary expression of the faith and life 
of the church when it realized, emphasized, and gave expression 
in historic forms to its catholicity. The church of the third and 
fourth centuries cannot be explained merely on the basis of the 
literature of the second century. Furthermore, the divine Spirit 
was working mightily in the church and guiding the church in all 
its parts to use its sacred deposit by logical deduction and prac¬ 
tical application to new needs and circumstances as they arose. 
Especially in the field of the practical application of Christianity 
literary records often fail us when most needed. It is necessary 
to supplement to some extent, therefore, the literature of this 
century, if we would comprehend all that the catholic church 
stood for at the close of that century. But how far shall we go 
in this regard and where shall we stop ? 

It is necessary to include the third Christian century with the 
second in thinking of the ancient catholic church, for there is 
no evident line of cleavage between them. The processes of the 
second century did not reach their conclusion until the third 
century. The external struggles of Christian Rome with imperial 
Rome still continued, and the blood of the martyrs continued to 
attest the reality of the catholic faith and life. The integrity 
of apostolic Christianity had still to be maintained against 
various eccentricities and corruptions. The internal evolution 
of the church under the guidance of the divine Spirit went on, 
and treasures new as well as old were brought forth from its 
sacred deposits. The canon had been defined as to its first and 
second layers; but there was still uncertainty as to the apocrypha, 
the catholic epistles, and the Revelation, and other early Chris¬ 
tian writings. There was a consensus as to the Apostles' Creed 
in the essentials of its primitive Roman form, but its clauses 
had not altogether reached their final form. But especially in 
the life and institutions of the church the writers of the third 
century give us important help to determine even the consensus 
of the second century. There can be no doubt that the church 
has always been influenced by external more than by internal 
forces in the formulas it has constructed at successive stages in 
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its history. It is, therefore, those features of Christianity that are 
more external which are most emphasized before the world. 
Those features which are more internal and esoteric are in the 
background of documents and writings, and in not a few 
instances are outside the scope of their discussion. In this case 
the silence of documents may be the best evidence of catholic 
consensus on such matters as were already established beyond 
controversy. It is necessary, therefore, if we would understand 
catholicity in its entire scope, to ascertain the consensus of the 
Christianity of the second and third centuries as to Christian life 
and Christian institutions as well as to Christian doctrine. It is 
especially necessary to do this because with the fourth century 
the great doctrinal discussions came into the field which were 
determined by the great ecumenical councils, fixing the ortho¬ 
doxy of the church, and as a result of this situation the faith of 
the church became the most prominent thing; and that cast its 
shadow over the previous centuries also, giving an exaggerated 
importance to the preparatory evolution of doctrine in those 
centuries in the statements of subsequent writers. 

3. Standing on the basis of these councils, the Greek church 
has ever named itself the Orthodox church. The question now 
arises : Are we entitled to use these definitions of orthodoxy as , 
belonging to catholic Christianity ? May we say that these are 
simply definitions of that which the church really believed in the 
previous centuries, and that they are only a necessary evolution 
of the sacred deposit of apostolic and catholic teaching ? A 
careful study of this question makes it evident that, as we dis¬ 
tinguish catholic Christianity as a second stage to New Testa¬ 
ment Christianity, so we must distinguish orthodox Christianity 
as a third stage in the order of evolution of Christianity. We 
have no more right to put the definitions of the great ecumenical 
councils back into the catholic church of the previous centuries 
than we have to put the definitions of the catholic church of the 
second and third centuries back into the New Testament times. 

It may, however, be urged that, while this may be true of all 
the later councils, it cannot be true of the council of Nice, for 
we must regard that council as giving expression, at the begin- 
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ning of the fourth century, to the consensus of the Church of the 
previous century. But we cannot take that position in fact, for 
the Nicene council did not define the consensus of Christianity. 
It made one opinion orthodox and dominant over against a 
widely prevailing Arianism and semi-Arianism. If, .moreover, 
we recognize that the first council may define the catholic faith 
by limiting orthodoxy to one of several views hitherto prevail¬ 
ing, and may so divide the Christian church into sections, of 
which only one can be called catholic, there is no valid reason 
why we should stop with that council, or indeed with any 
council, for it establishes the principle that to be and remain 
catholic one must accept as final the decisions of the catholic 
church on any question, in any and every age until the end of 
the world. And this is quite easy so soon as the principle is 
recognized. For we have to bear in mind that the catholic 
church has always claimed in such decisions that it is not really 
making any new doctrines, but simply defining apostolic Christian 
doctrine over against errors which have sprung up in contraven¬ 
tion to it. If these later definitions of catholic doctrine are to be 
regarded as really catholic, then as an inevitable consequence 
catholic and orthodox—Catholic and Roman—become prac¬ 
tically convertible terms. 

Moreover, we cannot limit catholicity to dogma, as many 
vainly suppose. We cannot think ourselves catholic simply 
because we agree with the Greeks in holding to the definitions 
of the great ecumenical councils. Catholic, as we have seen, 
covers not only the faith of the church, but also, indeed pri¬ 
marily, its institutions and its life. If, indeed, we recognize that 
there has been a sacred deposit transmitted by tradition in the 
church other than Holy Scripture, it is necessary from the very 
nature of the case to find that more largely in religious institu¬ 
tions and ethical life than in doctrine. If catholicity is to be 
extended to the evolution of doctrine, it must also be extended 
to the evolution of institution, and thus the whole system of 
mediaeval rites and ceremonies, the sacramental system, and 
papal organization come inevitably into the range of catholicity 
as necessary to constitute a truly catholic church. 
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We see all about us men on various steps leading to this goal. 
Those who insist upon the Nicene Creed as the test may be con¬ 
ceived as on the first step, although many of them are inconsist¬ 
ent enough in that they are not willing to rise to the position of 
the men of Nicaea as to sacrament and ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion. Many wish to go so far as to comprehend the dogmatic 
decisions of all the ecumenical councils, although they shrink 
from the religious life and institutions that developed in parallel 
lines with these dogmas. Still others there are who under the 
name of catholic would introduce Augustinianism in whole or in 
part. Still others would insist upon all the chief dogmas and 
institutions characteristic of the Western church before the 
Reformation, and undo all the work of reform except the single 
item of separation from the jurisdiction of Rome. But it is 
difficult to see how anyone who has gone so far should not take 
the final step. For it were mere wantonness to separate from the 
jurisdiction of Rome and break the geographical unity of the 
church for no other motive than ecclesiastical independence. 
The Reformers were compelled to this separation by great 
differences of dogma and institution, where, they at least 
thought, they followed the authority of Holy Scripture and con¬ 
science in its convictions, at great cost to themselves. It is 
mere perversity not to return to Rome if the conscience is con¬ 
vinced that Rome is right in all her great controversies with 
Protestantism. 

It is evident from what has been said that there is not only a 
confusion in men’s minds, through the different interpretations 
that they give to the name “catholic” and the things they com¬ 
prehend under it; but there is, indeed, real difficulty infixing 
the limits of catholicity by historical criticism. The dust of 
centuries, the cinders of a multitude of controversies, cover it 
over. It is not such an easy problem as many imagine. 

At this point it is necessary to consider the question discussed 
so thoroughly by Harnack as to the relation of the terms 
“catholic ” and “Roman.” There can be no doubt that at the 
close of the third Christian century “ Roman ” and “ catholic ” 
were so closely allied that they were practically identical. What 
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was it historically that attached the terms 11 Roman ” and 
“ catholic 99 so closely together in the second and third cen¬ 
turies ? Harnack has given a very able and thorough study of 
this question, which in all essential particulars must be recog¬ 
nized as historically correct. As he states, all the distinctive 
elements of catholicity found their first expression in the Roman 
church.* 4 

1. The Apostles* Creed is essentially a Roman symbol. 
Professor McGiffert thinks he has shown that it was constructed 
as a protection against the errors of Marcion. This is a new 
theory favored by the fact that such controversies have been the 
historic origin of most, if not all, creeds and confessions of 
faith. But other scholars, notably Harnack, Kattenbusch, Schaff, 
and Sanday, think it was an evolution, due to the need of a 
baptismal formula, both for the instruction of catechumens, and 
as a statement of their faith as a prerequisite to baptism. I can¬ 
not agree with my colleague in this matter. He recognizes that 
the creed is based on a trinitarian formula of baptism. Doubtless 
that is true, but on the basis of that formula creeds were con¬ 
structed in various parts of the Christian church, due doubtless 
in part to the controversies with Gnosticism, but also in part to 
the need of common formulas of instruction—and these grad¬ 
ually were conformed to the Roman symbol. 

2. It was in Rome that the canon of Holy Scripture first 
began to be fixed; and the Roman canon gradually became the 
norm for the entire church. 

3. The list of bishops with the doctrine of apostolic succes¬ 
sion appears historically first in the Roman church. 

4. The Roman constitution became the norm even for 
oriental churches. 

5. There can be no doubt that to the Roman church of the 
second century was assigned in some sense the primacy in the 
Christian church. This was due to the fact that it was in the 
capital of the Roman empire, that Christians from all parts of 
the world resorted thither; and it became in this way cosmo¬ 
politan, the most truly representative of all churches, the whole 

14 Dogmengeschichte , Vol. I, pp. 362-71. 
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church, as it were, in miniature. Rome was the center of the 
struggle of Christianity against imperial Rome—the chief seat of 
martyrdom. It had the unique advantage of having the two chief 
apostles, Peter and Paul, if not as its founders, at least as its 
chief teachers, sealing their testimony with their blood. It was 
also in Rome that the chief victories were won over Gnosticism, 
over Marcion, and later over the Montanists and the Donatists. 
To Rome all parties appealed for her opinion in matters of con¬ 
troversy. Rome thus became the citadel of genuine Christianity. 
It was at Rome that the Christian institutions received their 
richest and strongest development, and the Christian life had 
the largest scope for its activity in all the various manifestations 
of holy love, and the severest tests of its reality and power. 
This primacy, we may say, was universally acknowledged, 
although, especially in the third century, when the Roman 
bishops strained their primacy so as to dictate to other sees, 
their dictation was on several occasions resented and resisted. 
Before the close of the first century, Clement writes in the name 
of the Roman church a letter to the church of Corinth and sends 
representatives to heal its divisions, just as Paul had sent 
Titus on an earlier occasion. Ignatius in his epistle to Rome 
recognizes the Roman church as 7 rpoKaOrjfiAnf, having the presi¬ 
dency, especially in love. The aged Polycarp does not shrink 
from a long journey to Rome in order to perfect communion 
with its bishop. As Harnack says, Anicetus did not go to 
Polycarp, but Poly carp to him. Irenaeus says: 

Since, however, it would be very tedious, in such a volume as this, to 
reckon up the successions of all the churches, we do put to confusion all those 
who, in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, by vainglory, or 
by blindness or perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized meetings; (we do 
this, I say) by indicating that tradition derived from the apostles, of the very 
great, the very ancient, and universally known church founded and organized 
at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; as also (by point¬ 
ing out) the faith preached to men, which comes down to our time by means 
of the successions of the bishops. For it is a matter of necessity that every 
church should agree with this church, on account of its pre-eminent authority, 
that is, the faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been 
preserved continuously by those (faithful men) who exist everywhere. 15 

15 Adv. Haer ., Ill, 3:2. 
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To go farther would be to needlessly heap up witnesses. As 
Harnack says: 

The proposition, “ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum and the 
other, that catholic virtually means Roman Catholic, are gross fictions when 
devised in honor of the temporary occupant of the Roman see, and detached 
from the significance of the Eternal City in secular history; but applied to 
the church of the imperial capital they contain a truth the denial of which is 
equivalent to renouncing the attempt to explain the process by which the 
church was unified and catholicized. 16 

There can be no doubt that the Roman Catholic church of 
our day is the heir by unbroken descent to the Roman catholic 
church of the second century, and that it is justified in using the 
name “ catholic ” as the name of the church, as well as the name 
“Roman.” But this does not by any means imply that all that 
is Roman, or has been Roman since the third century, may be 
included under the term “catholic.” Nor does it determine 
whether other Christian churches may in our day rightly claim 
to be catholic. That depends upon the decision we may give to 
other questions we must now consider. 

We must now return to the church of the second and third 
centuries—the ante-Nicene church. There can be no doubt 
that the church at that time was catholic and that it was 
possessed of all the elements of catholicity. As we have seen 
these were: (i) A consciousness of geographical unity in one 
church spread throughout the world. (2) A historical unity by 
succession with the apostles. This involves that nothing shall 
be regarded as catholic that cannot be derived as a normal 
development of the apostolic church. (3) A vital or mystic 
unity with Christ. This involves that Christian life and worship, 
as instituted by the historic Christ and maintained by union 
with the reigning Christ, shall be conserved as making the 
church truly holy. 

We have seen that catholic Christianity expressed its unity in 
the canon of Holy Scripture and in the old Roman Creed, both 
of which were regarded as apostolic. If holding these be the 
test of catholicity all organized Christian churches are catholic 
— Lutheran and Reformed, Congregational, Methodist, and 

x6 Vol. 1, p. 371. 
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Baptist—as well as Anglican, Greek, Oriental, and Roman. 
But it is evident that these documents give only a partial expres¬ 
sion of catholic Christianity. The writers of the second Chris¬ 
tian century exhibited a consensus with the apostolic church and 
also with the church throughout the world in other things no 
less essential to Catholicity than Holy Scripture and Creed. 

The most essential thing in catholic unity is unity in Christ. 
This, in the consensus of the ante-Nicene church, consists in two 
things — the ethical unity of love and the religious unity in the 
holy eucharist. Both of these appear in the letter of Pliny to 
Trajan at the opening of the first Christian century. Both appear 
in the Teaching of the Apostles at about the same time. Chris¬ 
tian love, in its Christ-like form of self-sacrificing love to the 
brethren, enemies, and persecutors, is the first thing in the way 
of Life, of the two ways which begin this document. In the 
second part, the holy eucharist is the pure sacrifice, the spiritual 
food and drink of the church to be partaken of only by those 
baptized into the name of the Lord. 

1. Let us look a little more closely at the catholic ethical 
principle. There is nothing in which catholic consensus is so 
distinct as in this. Justin and the other apologists make it the 
characteristic thing in the Christian life. Hermas brings out 
distinctly Christian love as a council of perfection. He puts it 
in the form of a parable where the servant not only keeps all the 
commands of his master, but does a good work besides to the 
vineyard. This is then interpreted as follows: 

Keep the commandments of the Lord, and thou shalt be well-pleasing to 
God, and shalt be enrolled among the number of them that keep his com¬ 
mandments. But if thou do any good thing outside the commandments of 
God, thou shalt win for thyself more exceeding glory and shalt be more 
glorious in the sight of God than thou wouldst otherwise have been. 17 

Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians, says that: 

Love is the way that leadeth up to God. (9.) Let us be zealous to be imi¬ 
tators of the Lord, vying with each other who shall suffer the greater wrong, 
who shall be defrauded, who shall be set at naught. (10.) 

Irenaeus, after referring to the tradition of doctrine and 

17 Sim. 5:3. 
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ancient constitution of the church and the succession of the 
bishops, mentions in his climax 

the pre-eminent gift of love, which is more precious than knowledge, more 
glorious than prophecy, and which excels all other gifts (iv. 8), 

with an evident use of i Cor., chap. 13, and he makes this love 
characteristic of the Catholic church as distinguished from all 
heretics (IV, 7, 9). 

Indeed, this ethical principle of holy love alone enables us to 
explain the organic unity of the catholic church and the primacy 
of Rome. Ignatius sees in the Roman church “the presidency 
of love.” Clement, writing as the head of the Roman church of 
Corinth, uses no other authority than that of love: 

Let him that hath love in Christ fulfil the commandments of Christ. Who 
can declare the bond of the love of God? Who is sufficient to tell the majesty 
of its beauty? The height, whereunto love exalteth, is unspeakable. Love 
joineth us unto God; love covereth a multitude of sins; love endureth all 
things, is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing coarse, nothing arro¬ 
gant in love. Love hath no divisions, love maketh no seditions, love doeth 
all things in concord. In love were all the elect of God made perfect; with¬ 
out love nothing is well-pleasing to God; in love the Master took us unto 
himself; for the love which he had toward us, Jesus Christ our Lord hath 
given his blood for us by the will of God, and his flesh for our flesh, and his 
life for our lives. 

Ye see, dearly beloved, how great and marvelous a thing is love, and 
there is no declaring its perfection. Who is sufficient to be found therein 
save those to whom God shall vouchsafe it ? Let us therefore entreat and 
ask of his mercy that we may be found blameless in love, standing apart 
from the factiousness of men (49, 50). 

Dionysius of Corinth at a later date, writing to Soter, the 
bishop of Rome, says: 

From the beginning it has been your practice to do good to all the breth¬ 
ren in various ways, and to send contributions to many churches in every 
city; thus relieving the want of the needy and making provision for the 
brethren in the mines, by the gifts which you have sent from the beginning. 
You Romans keep up the hereditary customs of the Romans, which your 
blessed bishop Soter has not only maintained, but also added to, furnishing 
an abundance of supplies to the saints and encouraging the brethren from 
abroad with blessed words as a loving father his children. 18 

Hippolytus, bishop of Portus and Roman martyr, compares 

18 Eusebius, Church History , IV, 23 :10. 
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the church to a ship tossed in the great deep of the world, whose 
skilled pilot is Christ, and the ropes that bind her together are 
the love of Christ. 19 The unity of the church is in holy love 
which binds Christians to him and to one another. The primacy 
of Rome was recognized because she was the champion of Chris¬ 
tianity in holy love. The church of Smyrna says : 

The martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we cherish as they 
deserve for their matchless affection toward their own King and Teacher. 
May it be our lot also to be found partakers and fellow-disciples with them. 
( I 7 «) 

Rome was the martyr church above all others. In her the 
two chief apostles, Peter and Paul, suffered with a great multi¬ 
tude from all lands in the dreadful blood-bath of Nero, which is 
the undertone of the book of Revelation. In her Ignatius of 
Antioch, Clement, Hippolytus, Justin, and a host of Christian 
heroes suffered and died for the faith. In her St. Cecilia, St. 
Agnes, and a multitude of matrons and virgins offered up them¬ 
selves in loving sacrifice to Christ. The Roman church has its 
foundations in martyrs* blood, and this more than anything 
else makes her pre-eminent and perpetuates her pre-eminence. 
In Rome one feels close to the martyrs, in touch with original 
Christianity. If only the Roman church had maintained her 
pre-eminence in love, no one would ever have denied her pri¬ 
macy. If she had been content to follow the master as the ser¬ 
vant of all the churches, she would have easily ruled them all. 
But when she began to substitute legal constitutions and physi¬ 
cal force for the moral influence of love, she erred from the fun¬ 
damental catholic principle. But what other church can cast 
the stone at her for this fault? It is a common fault of them 
all. If only Rome would renew her first love, the reunion of 
the catholic church would be assured. 

2. The holy eucharist was the religious principle of union with 
Christ. There can be no doubt that the consensus of the ante- 
Nicene church was that it was an eating of the flesh of Christ 
and the drinking of his blood as a sacrifice. It is most common 
to regard it, as in the Teaching of the Apostles , as a fulfilment of 

** Christ and Antichrist , 59. 
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the prediction of the pure sacrifice of the prophet Malachi 
(Mai. I: n). Thus Ignatius early in the century says : 

I desire the bread of God which is the flesh of Christ, who was of the 
seed of David, and for a draught I desire his blood, which is love incorrupt¬ 
ible.* 0 

Be ye careful to observe one eucharist, for there is one flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and one cup into union with his blood; there is one altar, as 
there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and the tdeacons, my 
fellow-servants, that whatsoever ye do, ye may do it after God.” 

Justin says : 

For not as common bread or as common drink do we receive these ; but 
in like manner as Jesus Christ our Savior, having been made flesh by the 
word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise have we 
been taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of his word, and 
from which our blood and flesh by transmutation are nourished, is the flesh 
and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.** 

And 

So he then [that is, Malachi] speaks of those gentiles, namely us, who in 
every place offer sacrifice to him; u *., the bread of the eucharist and also 
the cup of the eucharist.* 3 

Irenaeus says: 

He [that is, Jesus] has acknowledged the cup (which is a part of the 
creation) as his own blood, from which he bedews our blood; and the 
bread (also a part of the creation) he has established as his own body from 
which he gives increase to our bodies.* 4 

The consensus of the ante-Nicene church is that the eucharist 
is a thank-offering, after the teaching of Paul. But about this 
consensus gathered in the course of time a cloud of theories 
which has obscured the original meaning of this essential insti¬ 
tution of the Christian religion. Having lost sight of the 
ancient distinction between different kinds of sacrifices, when 
the Augustinian doctrine of sin became dominant in the church, 
the conception of the sacrifice as a sin-offering to a great extent 
took the place of the primitive conception that it was a eucharis- 
tic or thank-offering. This later view of it is rejected in the 
Articles of Religion in the clause: 

*° Romans , 7. ** ApoJ. t I, 66. 

mt Phil. t 4. *3 Trypho ., 41. **Adv. Haer, t V, 2: 2. 
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Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said 
that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have remission 
of pain or guilt, are blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. 

But unfortunately they did not substitute therefor the ancient 
catholic conception of sacrifice. In this respect the liturgy of 
the holy communion of the Church of England is more catholic, 
although the language may be interpreted in such a spiritualiz¬ 
ing sense as to empty the sacrifice of its catholic meaning. It 
is to be feared that the English Reformers actually had that 
intention, and that the Anglican ordinal was not intended by 
those who framed it to ordain priests to celebrate sacrifice, 
although the Anglican archbishops in their response to Leo 
XIII. seem to interpret it as intending real priesthood and real 
sacrifice. The participation in the holy communion as a sacri¬ 
ficial feast was the consensus of the ante-Nicene church. This 
has also been overlaid with theories as to the mode of the pres¬ 
ence of the flesh and blood of Christ, which do not belong to 
the catholic faith. It is one of the most important movements 
of our times that there has been a return to the original catholic 
conception, not only in the Anglican church, but in the Roman 
church, and in many Protestant theologians. Here again is a 
thread which may soon ’.become a rope to bind the church in 
catholic unity. 

I have taken considerable time to unfold these more vital 
principles of catholic unity, because they are usually ignored in 
the discussions of the subject, in the interest of the more exter¬ 
nal marks of dogma and ecclesiastical organization. In fact, as 
Dr. Allen has shown in his Christian Institutions , the development 
of the historical episcopate was due to the needs of a proper 
celebration of the holy eucharist, as may be seen in the epistles 
of Ignatius, as well as to the needs of ecclesiastical government 
and discipline. It was in the ancient catholic church, as in the 
church of all ages, that vital principles determine the formal 
principles, although later the vital principles are too often 
cramped by the forms of their own creation. 

Although the Church of Rome in its dogmatic teaching has 
overlaid the catholic conception of the holy eucharist with the 
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dogma of transubstantiation, and pressed the eucharist behind 
the sin-offering, yet that cannot be said of the ceremony of the 
mass, which is free in its language and ceremonies from both of 
these conceptions. No one can deny that the Roman church, 
the Greek church, and all the oriental churches are catholic in 
this particular. But what of the Protestant bodies? Is the 
Church of England catholic in this respect ? Do its standards 
represent the catholic experience in the celebration of the holy 
eucharist? The 41 Articles of Religion” cannot be so explained; 
14 The Book of Common Prayer” may be; but it is at least doubt¬ 
ful whether that was the intention of its original authors. It 
was, however, the intent of the Elizabethan Reformers to make 
it possible for* Catholic and Protestant to use the 44 Common 
Prayer” alike. This may be shown from the history of the 
times. The best that can be said of other Protestant churches 
is that they are not anti-catholic in this particular, and that there 
is a tendency among them to return to the primitive catholic 
conception. 

We shall now resume the more formal tests and apply them 
also. Geographical unity has been lost by the Protestant 
churches—by the Church of England more than any other; for 
the Church of England is so strictly a national church that she 
is confined to the Anglo-Saxon race. She not only has no com¬ 
munion with the Roman Catholic church, but she also has no 
communion with the sister national churches. In this respect 
she is farther off from catholicity than the Lutheran church, 
which is represented in many lands, and which even in the 
United States is a stronger body numerically than the Protestant 
Episcopal church. The Church of England is still farther off from 
catholicity in this respect than the Reformed or Presbyterian family 
of churches, which is the most widespread and most numerous of 
all Protestant bodies, and which has always recognized the 
Anglican and Lutheran bodies as her sisters, and has always 
been ready to commune with them. The Reformed or Presby¬ 
terian churches have always made more of catholicity in its geo¬ 
graphical form than the Church of England. One looks in vain 
in the “Articles of Religion” for any conception of a catholic 
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church. But in the Westminster Confession it is very promi¬ 
nent. 

The catholic or universal church which is invisible, consists of the whole 
number of the elect that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under 
Christ, the head thereof, and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all. The visible church, which is also catholic, or universal 
under the gospel (not confined to one nation as before under the Law), con¬ 
sists of all those throughout the world that profess the true religion together 
with their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is ordinarily no possibility of salvation. 

The Westminster divines conceived of an ecumenical council 
of Reformed churches. Their chief purpose was to reform the 
Church of England in accordance with the teachings of Holy 
Scripture and the example of the best Reformed churches of the 
continent, and to enter into closer union and fellowship with them. 
But the Church of England held aloof, content to be simply a 
national church. 

The Church of England asserts her catholicity by maintaining 
apostolical succession through the threefold ministry. For this 
she has struggled as if she realized that her very existence 
depended upon it. But is she in this respect so very much 
superior to other sister-churches of the Reformation ? It may 
be doubted. For many of them likewise claim apostolical suc¬ 
cession for their ministry—they also have the three orders— 
bishops, elders, and deacons; only their orders are orders of the 
congregation and not of the diocese; and they claim that, 
though this succession for many centuries ran through a line of 
presbyters and not diocesan bishops, these presbyters were the 
only catholic bishops, the bishops of the first and second cen¬ 
turies being parochial and not diocesan. So far as a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Rome is concerned, since the decision of Leo XIII., 
the Church of England has no advantage whatever over the 
Reformed churches in this matter of apostolic succession. Any 
advantage she may have is limited to her own estimation of her¬ 
self. Newman tells us how he was caught in the Anglican Via 
Media: 

The Anglican disputant took his stand upon antiquity or apostolicity, the 
Roman upon catholicity. The Anglican said to the Roman: " There is but 
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one faith, the ancient, and you have not kept it/’ The Roman retorted: 
“There is but one church, the Catholic, and you are out of it." The Angli¬ 
can urged: “ Your special beliefs, practices, modes of action are nowhere in 
antiquity." The Roman objected: “ You do not communicate with any one 
church besides your own and its offshoots, and you have discarded principles, 
doctrines, sacraments, and usages, which are and ever have been received in 
the East and the West." 

Newman continues: 

The true church as defined in the creeds was both catholic and apostolic; 
now, as I viewed the controversy in which I was engaged, England and Rome 
had divided these notes or prerogatives between them ; the cause lay thus, 
Apostolicity versus Catholicity.* 4 

He tells us how it was the words of St. Augustine —Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum —quoted by Wiseman in an article in the 
Dublin Review , August, 1839, that opened his eyes to see that 

the deliberate judgment, in which the whole church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and final sentence against such por¬ 
tions of it as protest and secede (p. 117). 

Wiseman in that article said: 

St. Augustine has a golden sentence on that subject, which should he an 
axiom in theology. 

He quotes it in Latin from Contra Epistolam Parmeniam , III, 4, 
and translates it as follows: 

Therefore the entire world judges with security that they are not good 
who separate themselves from the entire world, in whatever part of the world 
(p. 154). 

This sentence made Newman a Roman Catholic. He saw 
clearly, what multitudes have seen since, that you cannot build 
catholicity on apostolicity alone; and that, where these are 
brought into conflict, catholicity in the narrower sense of uni¬ 
versality is sure to win. 

It has been too often overlooked by Anglicans that 11 catholic” 
comprehends much more than apostolicity. It also includes holi¬ 
ness or purity. It was the exaggeration of that attribute that 
induced the ancient Donatists to separate from the church, and 
that influenced also the English Separatists, too often con¬ 
founded with Puritans and Presbyterians. It was the emphasis 

*♦ Apologia, chap, iii, new edition, 1892, p. 106. 
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upon pure doctrine, pure discipline, and pure life, as more impor¬ 
tant than unity, that really influenced to a great extent the whole 
Protestant movement, and specially those bodies which have 
separated from the Protestant national churches. 

As we have seen, the attributes holy , apostolic , and catholic are 
so involved that they ought not to be separated — the three 
blend in true catholic unity, the three are all involved in the 
saying of Vincent of Lirens: “ quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est. n This is often misunderstood by taking it 
out of its context. Vincent himself defines ubique as universality, 
semper as antiquity, and ab omnibus as consensus—and the con¬ 
sensus as not the consensus of all Christians, but as sacerdotal 
and magisterial consensus in the church. 85 

The three are indeed combined in this sentence: 

We must collate and consult and interrogate the opinions of the ancients, 
of those, namely, who, though living in divers times and places, yet continuing 
in the communion and faith of the one catholic church, stand forth acknowl¬ 
edged and approved authorities. 96 

Each one of these terms qualifies the other, and no one can 
be regarded as sufficient apart by itself. Doubtless the church 
should be holy as united to Christ in all its parts, that is the most 
essential thing; it should also be apostolic , that is next in impor¬ 
tance ; but it must also be catholic in the narrower sense of uni¬ 
versality, in order to be catholic in the larger sense of catholic 
unity , blending the three attributes. 

It depends altogether on what tests you apply, whether an 
individual or a church can be considered catholic or not. If we 
would be catholic we cannot become catholic, by merely calling 
ourselves by that name. Unless the name corresponds with the 
thing, it is a sham, and it is a shame. Many earnest Christians, 
not only Anglicans, but men of every name and denomination 
of Christians, are under the influence of a catholic reaction and 
are sincerely desirous of being truly catholic, and especially of 
regaining the catholic unity of the church. When we have 
regained the thing, then we may with propriety call ourselves by 
the name. 

*5 Commonitorium ; 2. 96 Ibid ., 3. 
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A great step forward in the catholic direction was taken when 
the Quadrilateral of Unity was adopted jointly by the Protestant 
Episcopal church and the Church of England. It is not a per¬ 
fect statement. It is easy to criticise it. It does not in all 
respects correspond with catholicity. It exceeds it in some 
respects, it falls short in others. But it is the best platform of 
catholic unity which has thus far been proposed. The truest 
catholicity is brotherly love, and if the Quadrilateral could be 
used with this vital force beneath it, it would accomplish a great 
work in the reconciliation, recatholization, and the eventual 
reunification of the Christian church. But, it is to be feared, it 
is now too late. 

When it was first issued, I was senior editor of the Presbyterian 
Review . I accepted it at once and used all my influence to 
secure its acceptance by the Presbyterian church, at great cost 
to myself. I have urged it by voice and pen with all my strength. 
I changed my ecclesiastical position, in order that I might the 
more effectually testify to it. But after all, I must say that the 
reason why it has not been more effective is that the bishops 
have done nothing whatever to make it effective, or even to con¬ 
vince others that they really accepted it themselves. A magnifi¬ 
cent opportunity has been thrown away. 

Nothing has so much injured the Church of England in the 
past as her arrogant exclusiveness as a national church. That 
has brought her into the present crisis of her history, torn by 
faction and reproached by a multitude of enemies. Her 
daughter, the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, 
has too often exhibited this baneful temper and so repelled 
multitudes who would otherwise have gladly united with her. 

If she permit that evil spirit, which is at the root of all the 
disasters to British Christianity since the Reformation, again to 
become dominant, she will forfeit her leadership as the banner- 
bearer of catholic unity. If she arrogate to herself the name 
“catholic,” which is regarded as the common inheritance of 
Christianity in some sense by all who use the Apostles* Creed, 
not one will recognize her right to it but herself, a multitude of 
her own clergy and people will be ashamed of their church, and 
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she will become the mock of historical critics, who will not fail 
to test her by her own history, as well as by the history of the 
church at large, and by her relative importance in American 
Christianity. 

The greatest movement now going on in the world is the catho¬ 
lic reaction; it is too great a movement to be guided or controlled 
by any leadership. God’s Holy Spirit is breaking the* way for 
the revival, the recatholization and reunion of Christendom, in 
holy love. 

It must be said, however, that most Protestants do not as yet 
wish to be catholic; they desire simply to be Christians; they 
would have what they regard as the simple Christianity of Christ 
and his apostles; they would reform the church after the teach¬ 
ings of the New Testament. A large party would go farther 
still in an anti-catholic direction, and seek the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity underlying the New Testament, and especially the real 
substance of the teachings of Jesus. It is certainly true that to* 
be catholic is one thing and to be Christian is another thing; the 
latter is more important than the former. We should not 
identify them. In these days men will appropriate just so much 
of Christianity as they can use, and no more. You cannot con¬ 
strain them by persecution, whether physical, ecclesiastical, or 
social. You cannot compel them by authority, whether of 
church or of Bible. And, after all, what is it that the Lord 
looks at most of all ? It is not what we name ourselves, it is 
not what we profess, it is not what we teach to others; it is what 
we are and what we do. Far better a minimum of the sacred 
deposit of Christianity well used than the maximum 41 laid up in 
a napkin.** (Luke 19:20.) And yet the earnest Christian should 
not be content with the minimum. Loving, growing Christianity 
strives for the maximum. Christianity so soon as it began to 
grow, grew into catholicity. The church was catholic in its early 
manhood, in its heroic age. A church which is content to be 
simply Christian remains in its infancy. A Christian who is 
content with the essence of Christianity remains in his baby¬ 
hood; as Paul clearly expresses it— 4 ‘tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men 
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in craftiness, after the wiles of error” (Eph. 4:14). That is the 
exact situation, and always has been, and always will be, the 
situation of those who wish to have only what they think to be 
the essentials of Christianity. But those who would attain 
Christian manhood, either as churches or as individuals, must rise 
to true catholicity, at least in some measure. As Paul continues 
to say, that they, 

speaking the truth in love, may grow up in all things unto him, which is 
the head, even Christ; from whom all the body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, according to the working 
in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love. (Eph. 4:15, 16.) 
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DECADENCE OF LEARNING IN GAUL IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

AS VIEWED ESPECIALLY IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

By Arthur H. Wilde, 

Northwestern University. 

It is generally conceded that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
Gaul was profoundly interested in the sciences. Few would 
deny that there was a survival of this literary life into the sixth 
century; but it is the common belief that for various causes 
there was a progressive decline in letters, so that the seventh 
century, and the eighth until the time of Charlemagne, were the 
benighted period of Gallic learning. 

Now, evidences are not wanting that there was not the same 
keenness of interest in the liberal arts in Gaul in these centuries 
as in the earlier ones. 

It is not the purpose of this article—perhaps it is impossible 
—to prove that there was in the seventh and eighth centuries a 
large and healthy interest in letters. But we have evidence in 
the “Lives of the Saints” and in a few places elsewhere (waiving 
now the question of the value of the evidence) that the study 
of the liberal arts was pursued with more or less eagerness in 
different sections of Gaul. But the indications of a widespread 
decadence of learning seem to be frequent and of a sort that 
makes it difficult for us to disregard them. It may be that the 
most that can be made out is whether or not the general impres¬ 
sion of the condition of learning at this time is too unfavorable. 

It is not difficult to find evidence of intellectual decline in the 
early Middle Ages. Gregory of Tours in the preface to his his¬ 
tory notices the neglect of learning in the sixth century, and this 
testimony is of some value, as it may fairly be assumed that he 
had much more than the average culture and probably knew of 
what bespoke.* The author of the “Life of St. Urban” (bishop 

* Bat it may be borne in mind that two of his contemporaries were Fortunatus 
and Chilperic, who acquired considerable reputation as learned men. 
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of Langres, fifth century) declares that 

Though the life of this saint was full of all kinds of virtues, yet it has not 
been recorded by the zeal of any men of the time, because down to the times 
of Karl the Great, on account of the violence of international strife and 
internal wars, there were scarcely to be found in the Gauls those who were 
sufficiently instructed in grammar.* 

This utterance may serve as the conception in Carolingian or 
post-Carolingian times of the centuries before Karl. Then, as 
now, this monarch was glorified at the expense of the period 
before him. But there was no lack of learned men in the fifth 
or sixth century capable of writing the deeds of Urban—indeed, 
the composition of saints* lives is current through the whole 
period from the fourth to the ninth century. 

The purity of the Latin language suffered in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. The writings of Gregory of 
Tours and the edicts of Chlothar II 3 show modifications in 
orthography and syntax. Corruptions creep into the sacred 
text. 4 A mania for interpolation and abridgment is apparent in 
the commentaries of the period. 5 Ludicrous etymologies are 
maintained. 6 But with all this there might exist also a vigorous 
literary interest. 

We are informed that in the latter part of the seventh century 
there is no longer any mention of the schools of Narbonne 
and Toulouse. 7 But other schools, and perhaps better ones, may 
have taken their place. St. Aigulf, when he tried to reform the 
monastery of Larins in the seventh century, was taken to a 
desert place by his monks, and there they cut his tongue out. 8 
We might be surer that this was a sign of the degeneracy of the 

• Acta Sanctorum , edited by the Bollandists, Antwerp, 1643-1786, 1866-94; 
January; II, 492, c. I, “Vita S. Urbani.” 

* Monumenta German tae Historic a: “Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum 
Sectio II,” Vol. I, pp. 18-21. 

4 “ Karoli Epistola Generalis,” ibid., p. 80. 

* Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 128. 

6 Cf. COMPARETTI, loc. cit., p. 129. 

7 Davic et Vaissetti, Histoire ginlrale de Languedoc (Toulouse, 1872), Vol. I, 

р. 770 . 

•“Vita S. Aigulfi,” in Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1733), Vol. II, p. 633t 

с. 9 ; the author is of the ninth century. 
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times if we did not know that other saints of this period were 
uncongenial to their contemporaries. 

In the same century we find traces of an obscurantist tendency. 
St. Ouen, biographer of St. Eloi, inveighs against classical learn¬ 
ing— Lysias, Gracchus, Demosthenes, Tullius , Horace, Solinus, 
Democritus, Plato and Cicero? a combination of names which 
exhibits his unfamiliarity with the ancient authors. He con¬ 
tinues : 41 Quid enim legentibus nobis diversa Grammaticorum 
argumenta proficiunt, cum videantur potius subvertere, quam 
aedificare?” An example of the current ignorance occurs in 
the prologue to the life of St. Bavon: Athens is represented as 
the mother of all liberal arts and human culture ( 44 humanarum 
doctrinarum”), “where of old the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue flourished under the patronage of Pisistratus ” (“ubi 
antiquitus veteris floruit scientia linguae Latinae sub Piscitraio 
auctore”). The author further asserts that he is not conversant 
with the arguments of Aristotle, Varro, Democritus, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and the other doctors. 10 

The generally unsettled character of the time made study dif¬ 
ficult. The clergy often resorted to revelings and the accumula¬ 
tion of temporal goods. 11 Prelates hunted and went to war. 1 * 
Monks wandered about to the scandal of their profession. 1 * A 
council had to decree that abbesses should not leave their clois¬ 
ters, “nisi hostilitate cogente. 14 Charlemagne in his “Epistola 
de Litteris Colendis” remarks that the letters written to him from 
the monasteries show that the authors gave themselves so much 
to pious devotion that they were not able to write correctly. 1 * 
Leidrade, bishop of Lyons at about the same time, declares that 
when he became head of the church in that city the church was 

*D’Ach£ry, Spicilegium (Paris, 1723), Vol. II, p. 77. 

“Mabillon, Acta, Vol. II, p. 380. 

"“Karoli Magni Capitularia Ecclesiastica,” anno 809, c. 2, 4. 

m Cf Council of 742 and “Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II,” p. 
41, c. 16. 

13 “Concilium Vernensc,” c. 10; Monumenta Germ . Hist., “ Legum Sectio II,” p. 35. 

M Ibid., c. 6, p. 34. 

* 5 “ Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II,” p. 79. 
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destitute of buildings and ministries.* 6 The author of the life of 
St. Gummar asserts that that worthy had had no master except 
God; he had not learned even to read the Scripture. But he says: 

Many educated men, many wise men read the writings of the older and 
later Fathers and learn good from them, but do not incite to the performance 
of the good. Is not this man's ignorance, then, to be preferred to their 
knowledge ? 17 

The author thus affirms that there were educated men in this 
time (the eighth century), though he does not reprove Gummar 
for his ignorance. 

It would not be difficult to increase the evidences of ignorance 
and degradation of taste for letters in this period. What can be 
said for its learning ? Our testimony is principally in the lives 
of saints. 

We find that in the seventh century at a time when not many 
monasteries had been built in England, it was the custom for 
many to go from there to Gaul and be trained in the monasteries 
of that country; people sent their daughters thither for edu¬ 
cation.* 8 

St. Protadius (died before 624) was so thoroughly versed in 
the Scriptures that no one was able to deceive him by philoso¬ 
phy or empty fallacy.* 9 St. Maximus (died 625) at the age of 
seven fled to the church at Cahors to be instructed in letters; at 
ten he was studying grammar. 90 Genesius, bishop of Clermont 
in Auvergne (died ca. 662), was descended from parents of the 
highest rank and from his earliest youth was committed to the 
pursuit of the liberal disciplines (“ liberalibus litterarum studiis 
traditus”). 9 * It is to be noted here that Genesius was taught the 
secular learning. S. Praeiectus (died ca. 674), bishop of Auvergne, 
had been consigned in youth to the archdeacon for instruction 

^Epistola I; in Mignk, Patrobgia Latina , VoL XCIX, p. 871. 

* 7M Vita S. Gummari,” c. 1; in Surius,/)* Probatis Sanctorum Vitis , October ix; 
Cologne, 1618. 

18 “ Vit S. Sethridae,” c. 2; 10 January ; I, 627, Bollandist, AA. SS. 

**“ Vit. S. Protadii;” Boll., A A. SS.; 10 February; I, 413. Does this imply that 
pagan philosophy still competed in Gaul with Christian doctrine ? Or is it an anach¬ 
ronism, applying to Protadius the virtues of saints of an earlier time ? 

■° Boll., 44 . SS.; 2 January; I, 91. %l Ibid.; 3 June; I, 323, c. I. 
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after he had become proficient in letters and in singing at the 
school in Issoire.** Apparently, then, provision was made at this 
time for both elementary and advanced instruction, the latter 
prosecuted very likely at the cathedral city. Ragnebert, slain 
in 675 by order of Ebroin, was educated in secular and divine 
learning at the court of the palace. He was brave of heart, of 
ready talent, skilled in military combat, and was always adorned 
with the flowers of secular wisdom (“ fortis corde, promptus 
ingenio, armis doctus, assidue mundanae sapientiae floribus orna- 
batur undique ”).* 3 The parents of Vincent (or Madelgarius, 
[died ca. 677]) devoted him to God and sent the boy to “men 
of proved talent to be trained in the liberal arts and sacred 
learning.”* 4 

That learning which boys usually tried to escape, S. Siviard 
(died 687, perhaps 728) pursued with the greatest zeal.* 5 Godo 
(died ca. 690), grandson of Wandregisil, was conversant with 
“all secular disciplines,”* 6 a phrase which might have meant 
many other things as well as secular learning. Especially inter¬ 
esting is the case of Chlodulf, bishop of Mastricht (died ca. 696) : 

As was the custom with the sons of nobles , he was sent to school to be 
taught in liberal culture, and so this learned boy being well instructed from 
childhood to youth in human and divine things became proficient in them.* 7 

It will be remarked from this citation that not only was 
Chlodulf well educated for a considerable period of time, but it 
was the custom for other nobles* children to have the same 

** Ibid.\ 25 January; II, 633, c. 1. 

• 3 “ Vit. S. Rag.;” 13 June; II, 695, c. 2; Boll., AA. SS. 

■*“ Vit. S. Vine.,” ibid.\ 14 July; III, 669, c. 1. 

* 5 “ Vit S. Siv.;” I March; I, 166, c. 2. 

* 6M Vit. S. Godonis; ” 26 May; VI, 444. 

07(4 Vit S. Chiod.;" 8 June; II, 127, c. 1. Boll., AA. SS. That it was the custom of 
nobles in other parts of Gaul to have sons trained in the liberal arts appears in “ Vit S. 
Calminii” (duke of Aquitaine, seventh century); 19 August; III, 759, c. 3. I cannot 
forbear to add the statement of the biographer as to the outcome of sending the boy 
to school; he decided to renounce the world, but. when the father heard of it, he was 
displeased and said that, while he knew clerks had a better chance of heaven, many 
laymen of good life, he was sure, had attained heaven and would attain it (See “ Vit. 
S. Land.;" Boll., A A. SS.\ 17 April; II, 490, c. 2.) But the boy remained in the church 
and became bishop of Metz. 
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advantages. Furthermore, we notice from the life of St. Landri 
(died ca. 700) that boys were sent to clerical schools for culture, 
although there was no intention of devoting them to the ministry 
(“ non tamen ea ipsorum intentione ut fieret Clericus, sed ut 
nobiles decet, quo post litterarum eruditionem ad militiam tran- 
scenderet seculare sapientius deducendam”).* 8 

This same seventh century offered educational privileges to 
girls also. Austrude, sister of B. Baldwin, acquired letters in 
the days of her early infancy.** Bova, daughter of King Sige- 
bert, was taught sacred letters from her youth, while her niece 
Doda was instructed first in sacred learning, then afterward in 
secular literature—and this by Bova, 30 who must herself have 
acquired this latter culture, although it is not so stated in her 
biography. 

Eustadiola, who became abbess at Bourges, was. of noble 
family and learned sacred letters from infancy. 31 We should be 
glad to be informed just what the term “litterae sacrae” included, 
but I have found this nowhere stated with reference to the edu¬ 
cation of girls in this century. 

For the eighth century down to Charlemagne we have con¬ 
siderable information as to the looseness of the times in the 
biographers of Boniface and in his correspondence, but this evi¬ 
dence applies mostly to the Rhine lands, and some of it is to be 
discounted on the ground of the hostility of the Anglo-Roman 
missionaries to the work of the Irish. Divergence of the latter 
from Roman ecclesiastical practices was too often interpreted as 
moral perversion, The learned bishop of Salsburg, Virgil, does 
not escape the attacks of Boniface. 3 * Some of the monasteries 
like Fulda, which later were the educational lights of Gaul and 
Germany, took their rise in this century. That in this time 

98 “Vit. S. Land.;” Boll., AA.,SS.; 17 April; II, 490, c. 2. 

99 “ Vit. B. Baldwini;” Boll.; 8 January; I, 503, c. 1. 

s° “ Vit. SS. Bovae et Dodae; ” Boll., A A. SS.\ 24 April; III, 284-6. What provi¬ 
sion was made at the palace for the education of princesses ? Were they admitted 
with the boys to the palatine school ? Or had the girls private instruction ? 

31 “Vit. Eustad.;” ibid.; 8 June; II, 133, cc. 1, 2. 

3 * Cf. “ Epp. Bonifatii,” published by JaffA, Bibliotheca Rerum Germonicentn 
(Berlin, 1866), Vol. Ill, pp. 167, 190, 191. 
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learning did not fall much from the standard of the preceding 
century is attested by the lives of saints. The biographers of 
the eighth century do not refer so often to the education of 
their subjects, but what references we have are quite as explicit 
as those of the sixth or seventh century. 

The ignorance of Gummar and the existence of learned men 
who were not so good as he have been stated above. The sur¬ 
prising things about the saint—and perhaps damaging to our 
view that studies were maintained in this century—are that he 
was raised by Pippin to high office and that he was of “ noble 
lineage.** It cannot be believed, however, that it was the cus¬ 
tom for nobles’ sons to go totally uneducated or for kings to 
promote ignoramuses to influential positions. Hucbert (died 
ca. 712), a monk of Bretigny, “pro consuetudine nobilium, domi 
litteras didicisset ’* 33 — a proof of the first part of the last state¬ 
ment. The abbot St. Ursmar was instructed in sacred learning 
and in the divine law, but especially in monastic discipline. 34 

It has been noted above that the monks of Larins undertook 
to deal summarily with one of their abbots ; that was in the 
seventh century, and the fact is used by Ampere 35 to prove the 
decadence of learning and morals. But Porcarius was one of 
the abbots of the eighth century (martyred 731), and it is 
recorded of him that he instructed the sacred congregation by 
word and example so excellently that all the clergy of the Gallic 
provinces were seeking a bishop and all the monks an abbot 
from the cloister of Larins. 36 At about the same time a stricter 
canonical life was restored to the clergy of Reims by St. Rigo- 
bert (died ca. 749). 37 St. Pharsildis applied herself with great 
energy to the study of letters. 3 ® Two biographies give us plain 

»“ Vit. S. Hucb.;” BolL, AA. SS.; 30 May; VII, 273, c. I. 

*“Vit S. Ursmari” (died 713); BoU.; AA. SS.; 18 April; II, 560,0. I. 

» Hisioire HtUraire de la France (Paris, 1839), Vol. Ill, p. 5. 

^“Martyriuin S. Pore.;” Boll., A A. SS.; 12 August; II, 737, c. 2. 

37 “Vit. S. Rig.;” 4 January; I, 174, c. 1. 

* M Vit. S. Magd.; ” Boll., A A. SS.; 4 October; I, 534, cc. 3,4. We cannot be as 
sure of this biography as of most of the others cited, for its author is Hugh, abbot of 
Flavigny, living in the eleventh century. 
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testimony of the survival of the old learning : Magdalveus (resi¬ 
dent near Verdun, died 762) 

made himself understand the precepts of grammar, next mounted the tribu¬ 
nal of rhetoric, and brought his zeal for right reason to divine things, and for 
honest conduct to human things; he applied himself to syllogisms. Next he 
entered the quadrivium—arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 

The life of Adalbert, count of Ostrevand, likewise asserts that 
children—in this case ten daughters — were instructed in the 
liberal disciplines. 39 Testimony to the same fact for Aquitaine 
is to be found: “We are very thankful to God,” says the prologue 
to “VitaS. Pardulphi” (abbot of Gueret in Limoges diocese; 
died 737) “because here in Aquitaine you find very many phi¬ 
losophers and rhetors who can narrate the life and acts of Par- 
dulph.” 4 ° 

The preface to Marculf's “Form-Book” confirms the testi¬ 
mony already adduced. He confesses to simplicity and rusticity 
of style, and apologizes in a way for it, since he knew there would 
be many 

both you and other very prudent and eloquent men and rhetors and men 
experienced in writing (ad dictandum) who would, if they read the matter, 
consider it of small importance as compared with their wisdom, or would 
certainly disdain to read it . 41 

Though we have fewer notices of educational conditions in 
the eighth century than in the preceding ones, the references 
which we do have are fortunately not confined to men or women 
of one or two sections of Gaul. In the cases above mentioned 
for this century Verdun, Flanders (Ostrevand), Reims, Brdtigny, 
Bretagne, Aquitaine, and Ldrins are seen to have preserved the 
traditions of learning. We know from other sources that locali¬ 
ties in eastern Gaul not enumerated above were stimulated to 
some degree of literary activity by English and Irish. 

And so it would appear that there was considerable learning 
in the seventh and eighth centuries—if only we may trust the 
lives of the saints. But some phrases, like “sacris litteris 
imbutus,” recur so often that it seems likely that it was the 

39 “ Vit B. Adelberti;” Boll., AA.SS.; 22 April; III, 74. 

^•Boll.,^^.^.,* 6 October; 111,433. 

41 Monumenta Germania* Historic a; Formulae (Hannover, 1882), p. 37. 
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fashion to attribute some learning to the saints, and the phrase 
may be hardly more than a set form. Again, the lives are in too 
good Latin to have existed in their present form in the period in 
question; one or more reworkings of the life must have occurred, 
and if this occurred after the Carolingian Renaissance, the learn¬ 
ing of the later period might be attributed to the former, though 
another prejudice would degrade the letters of the Merovingian 
times to exalt the work of Charlemagne. A striking fact in the 
Vitae is that, while many youths are spoken of as attending 
school, very few bishops or abbots are declared to be teachers or 
patrons of schools. This might seem to point to a small degree 
of interest in learning. 

If the authors of the Vitae are of varying value and their 
works generally uncertain, their chief interest was to magnify 
the virtues and miracles of the saints, rather than to exalt their 
education. Reference to the latter is usually cursory and intro¬ 
ductory; whenever, then, we find statements concerning educa¬ 
tion made with some originality and an unwonted fulness, we 
may find such matter rather better evidence than that of the 
body of the life. An examination of the references used in this 
paper will show that many of them are of this unusual character. 

Making allowance for all considerations, it appears that we 
must recognize in this dark period of the history of letters a 
greater literary interest than has usually been conceded. It was 
certainly all that could be expected—perhaps much more— 
when we reflect on the untoward circumstances of the times, the 
uncertainty df life and property, and the influences tending to 
separate Gaul from the South lands. 



THE PAULINE MANUSCRIPTS F AND O. 

A TEXT-CRITICAL STUDY. 

By William Bbnjamin Smith, 

Tul sue University. 

I. 

The relationship of the Graeco-Latin codices Augiensis and 
Boernerianus has long been a matter of serious and interesting consid¬ 
eration. Wetstein (1752), who designated them by the letters F and 
G, and who set little store by them, held G to be a copy of F; 
“animadverti autem, istum codicem non esse nisi apographon praece- 
dentis (F, seu Augiensis).” However, he has no quarrel with him 
who would invert the kinship, but would merely say that the collateral 
order, as in F, seems to be more ancient than the interlinear in G. To 
this judgment Matth&i (1792) assents (“ verissime, ut arbitror, iudicat 
Wetstenius”), but does not investigate the matter. Semler (1769) 
controverted Wetstein’s view in two pages of critical observations. 
Michaelis (1788) reserved his judgment, but held it undeniable that 
the Greek of G had been altered to suit the Latin. Kusterus (1710) 
at first entertained no doubt of this corruption, but toward the last he 
seemed to waver, as the most striking examples yielded to other 
explanations. Scrivener (1859) rejected the notion that either codex 
can be a copy of the other, on the basis of the diversity between F 
and G in the grouping of letters into words. Tregelles assented to 
Scrivener’s view, and Tischendorf more positively. Hort, following 
the suggestion of Westcott, came to the conclusion, as the result of an 
apparently hasty and superficial examination, that F was almost cer¬ 
tainly only a bad copy of G. Corssen (1887) in two learned and 
interesting contributions returned to Scrivener’s view and accentuated 
his reasons, but hardly added any new ones. Zimmer (1887, 1890) 
took the opposite position and professed to raise to certainty the 
dictum of Hort. He also criticised Corssen incisively. Riggenbach 
(1893) and Zahn (1897) accept Zimmer’s “proof” with eagerness and 
dismiss F from the court of criticism, just as E is rejected as only a poor 
reproduction of D. Nestle, however, still abides by the older theory. 

The question is not merely academic. The Graeco-Roman trio 
D F G, representing the Occidental Text of Griesbach, has long been 
overshadowed by the more venerable Alexandrines; but criticism is 
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coming to perceive more and more clearly that they do not deserve 
such step-motherly treatment, that their testimony cannot be dismissed 
or discounted in such cavalier fashion. Just because they have not 
back of them the learning and critical sagacity of Alexandria, they 
may often, very often, present an earlier and less sophisticated text. 
This is particularly true of F and G, and hence it has been thought 
“worthwhile” to institute an independent investigation of the sup¬ 
posed kinship of the codices, and to shrink from no painstaking that 
may define or certify the results. 

In the conduct of this investigation, it will be necessary, first, to 
examine dispassionately but critically the considerations adduced by 
Zimmer/ But even if these be found to have overwhelming weight, it 
will still be indispensable to inquire whether there is anything to throw 
into the opposite scale; for the correct theory must explain all the 
facts in the case, these as well as those. Occasion may arise to dis¬ 
tinguish the manuscripts from the scribes themselves; these latter 
then we shall designate by F* and G*; the correctors may be denoted 
by F** and G**; the originals of F and G may be denoted by F' and 
G'; the originals of these by F # , G # ; and so on. 

The first, and at first sight one of the most plausible, of Zimmer’s 
arguments is based on i Thess. 5 : 24. In order to present the whole 
case with perfect clearness, we shall here and elsewhere give the G text 
and immediately under it the F text, the supposed copy. 

iesu christi fidelis + dens qui vocat vos qui 

tv xpu. rrfprfitt. V H. wurrwr. o. xoW vfuur. ocr 

rapov&ta. row. #cv. rjfiwv. tv. xpv. ventu dni ftri ihu xfii 

O. iriaTOcr. o #ca servetur . Fidelis ds qui voca 

Now, says Zimmer, the F scribe overlooked the hook ✓ by which G 
sought to correct his mistake in separating H from Trjprfdet; he also 
conceived H as the feminine article; he also perceived it could not go 
with the masculine wurroa ; he accordingly corrected it into 0; then 
rtffnfiu became unintelligible; and he left a blank to be filled out, 
perhaps from some other manuscript. 

This is certainly most ingenious — Zimmer says there is no other 
way to explain the facts—and yet on close inspection it turns out to be 
a tissue of incredibilities. Here are six suppositions; not one is prob¬ 
able, four are almost impossible. If F has really copied G, then he has 
observed throughout, on every page and in almost every line, the 

*In Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1887), pp. 76-91, 
and in the Theologisckt LUeratumeitung (1890), No. 3, cols. 59-62. 
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minutest peculiarities of his original; Zimmer indeed holds that he has 
produced a photographic likeness. He has noticed the most incon¬ 
spicuous dots, of which there are scores, and yet we must suppose him 
to have overlooked the conspicuous hook. Especially does this seem 
improbable, since on Zimmer’s hypothesis he was so puzzled over the 
passage as to change part of the text and leave the rest unwritten! This 
he could not have done without close attention, and close attention 
could not fail to see the manifest hook. Nor can we say he saw, but 
did not understand; for he himself has used it thousands of times — 
nine times on this very page. True, he might have conceived H as the 
feminine article, but he might just as well have conceived it as a rela¬ 
tive, or conjunction, or subjunctive; and most likely he would not 
have conceived it at all; for his knowledge of Greek was too defective 
for him to bother over this continually recurring letter. But that he 
perceived that it could not go with the masculine wkttos is quite incred¬ 
ible, and equally so that he would correct it into the masculine O. For 
there is no example, in 248 pages, of his taking any such offense or 
making any such correction, though grammatical impossibilities of 
every variety swarm in these pages by hundreds. Seven lines farther 
on he writes iraeiv rove aSe\<f>oie t and again iryxxr OtecraXovucautav. That 
he was not startled by the apparition of H in the most impossible posi¬ 
tions is plain from such examples as these: 17. paprov, Rom. 3:23; 
17. v£avev, 1 Cor. 3:6; and the like in number. In these cases the G 
text is clear and correct; if F copied it, he must have deliberately 
introduced these absurdities. 

Once more, that rrjprjOei then “ became ” unintelligible to him and 
therefore was omitted is doubly unbelievable. To be sure, in all likeli¬ 
hood he could not understand the word, but neither did he understand 
a large fraction of what he put down with scrupulous fidelity, and there 
is no example of his omitting anything because he did not understand 
it. No one could understand hundreds or thousands of his combinations, 
but they are all written off with consummate care. Such are otAo-rot 
and .ircp.17. wSeivec, on the preceding page (210), and countless others. 

Moreover, that the F scribe should have taken offense at the absence 
of 17 from rrfprfiu is a sheer impossibility. If he really missed it and 
was so troubled about it, why did he not see it in the H immediately 
following and connected by the hook ? But could he have been so 
troubled ? Certainly not! For his knowledge of Greek was most 
elementary, not enough to keep him right in the simplest cases, num¬ 
bers, or persons; how then could he have known so well the third 
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person singular of the first aorist optative passive ? The fact is that the 
terminations c, 4, a, at, and the letters 17, c were to him almost exactly 
equivalent; he uses them almost indiscriminately. It is more absurd 
to suppose he would hesitate at the form rqpvflti than to suppose a Ger¬ 
man, as little versed in English, would hesitate at the word “employe” 
and refuse to transcribe it because not written properly “employee.” 
Of this conclusion we are made absolutely certain by his treatment 
of the exactly parallel form koyturOarj (2 Tim. 4:16). Here G writes 

i/Ks imputetur t imputation sit p 

avTour Aoyeur 0 ei 17. and F r our. koyturOu. rj’ ' /is imputetur . 

Whence it is plain that even G* did not understand this termination 
0ai7, but thought the 17 was a distinct word probably meaning sit . Still 
clearer is the ignorance of F*, who carefully sets it off by a dot (.) as 
a distinct word, although at the end of a paragraph and untranslated in 
his Latin—a blank half-line follows the 17, the next line begins on the 
extreme left Even this is not all. The corrector F** did not recog¬ 
nize this ending. For he has inserted a above the 17, intending to 
make 17V (or perhaps v) instead of 17, but he has not joined the 17 to 0ci by a 
link, w, as is always done on recognizing a false division. So then 
none of these monks were familiar with the ending in question, and it 
is thus made certain that F could not have scrupled over rrfprjOa, as 
unintelligible because of the omitted 17. 

But the question remains : How shall we explain this strange diver¬ 
gence between F and G? In answer we observe, what Zimmer has 
forgotten to state, that g has left rrfprfOa untranslated. Hence we sus¬ 
pect there was a text in which it did not appear. Furthermore, its 
position, at the end of the sentence and after the phrase “of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is awkward and surprising; such a phrase naturally and 
almost invariably closes its sentence or its clause. The two or three 
exceptions are themselves suspicious and in our opinion belong to a 
corrupt text. Moreover, that such a text really lies before us here is 
strongly hinted by the fact that the form rrffnfitirj is not textually unques¬ 
tioned. D has THPH 0 IHN, the N has been erased, perhaps by D**, 
and D*** has made it 06 IH. Besides, Bas eth 229 codices give €vp€$rf 
and cvpc&ty* Lastly, we submit that the general structure as it now 
stands is unnatural and highly improbable. The change of subject 
from “ God himself ” with the active ayiacrai to the triple “ spirit and 
soul and body ” with the passive rrfprjOtirj is to our mind extremely arti- 

•Wcdo not raise the question: Could the Paul of 1 Cor., chap. 15, have thus 
written of 44 spirit, soul, and body ”? 
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ficial and unlikely. So, too, the following, “ Faithful he that calls you, 
who also will perform,” sounds strange and puzzling. We venture to 
suggest that the passage is strongly interpolated, that an older form 
read something like this : avrotr o 0c<xr npr upipnpr ayuurai vfuur (oAorc- 
Xcco*), (o) irurnxr o mXmv vpatr (c xr jccu irocipm). The omitted clause seems 
to have been inserted primarily as a marginal observation explaining 
vfuur oXotcXcut, and without the rrfptjOtir); then it crept into the text; 
then the nominative ^v*^ seemed to require a verb, and TTf/n/Ourf or 
cvprfcn; was added. Our F text seems to point back to a stage in this 
process when the verb had not yet established itself. 

At any rate, it seems abundantly evident that the text at this point 
presented very early some uncertainty or fluctuation, and that F is 
here not derivable in any way from G. It seems unlikely even that F 
and G have here proceeded from a common origin ; far more likely 
that F' and G' were diverse. We have devoted much space to this com¬ 
bination of Zimmer's, for it is one of the finest specimens of his 
ingenuity, but with the result that the structure falls in ruin and car¬ 
ries down with it the whole theory of its constructor. The other cases 
may be treated more briefly. 

In Gal. 2:17 we find: 


inventi sumus et ipsi peccatores 

SvptBrjficv koi avroi roc* a/japrwAoc #c. t . X. 

ftcv. koi. avroi. roc. a/caprcaXoi mus et ifisi Peccatores 


Here, says Zimmer, in the delusion that he had written only av, G 
repeated toi in the second line; and F copied thoughtlessly. To be 
sure, this is a possible explanation, but nothing more; it is not neces¬ 
sary, it is not even probable. For, plainly, the original(s) of both F 
G may have had the repeated roc. It is just as likely that G' made the 
mistake as that G made it. Nay, it is far more likely; for we know 
that G* has copied with the utmost care. His attention must have been 
called to the repeated roc, at least when he came to translate it. More¬ 
over, he has revised his work with great pains, and wherever his eye 
has wandered and led him to omissions or repetitions, he has conscien¬ 
tiously inserted or deleted, be it words or phrases or letters. Since he 
has not deleted the roc, the presumption is that it was in his original. 

Zimmer’s next appeal is to Gal. 6:10 and 1:6. Here we read: 


maxime 

Ma^Xcora #c. r. X. and 

Maxime autem ad domesticos 
and 

Mir or quod sic tarn cito trans 


miror autem quod 
Ma£o> 8c ore jc. r. X.; 

Ma^Xurra. 8c. wpoo*, row. ouuowr 
Ma£«. Sc. ore. ra^acoKr. fiera^ 
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Here the two codices present the same monsters, Ma^XioTa and Mofu. 
Zimmer thinks them inexplicable in F, save as a thoughtless copy of 
G; but how, pray, are they to be explained in G? He assumes that 
the G scribe wrote MaxAurra “im Blick auf Maxime ” which stands 
above itl Such is Matth&i’s absurd suggestion, which Zimmer has 
adopted without hesitation or acknowledgement. But Matth&i himself 
assures us—which is every way unmistakable—that the Greek was 
written first, the Latin afterward\ Such is plainly the case here, for 
MaxAurra is written close to the left edge, but maxime slightly to the 
right. So that the scribe could have been influenced by the x of 
maxime only in faith, which is the evidence of things not seen. 

Similar remarks apply to the second case. Here again Matth&i 
suggests and Zimmer adopts the conceit that the m in miror caught G’s 
eye and betrayed him into writing Mc£a> for $a vpa£a>! And this before 
miror was itself written! Could anything be more preposterous? Not 
unless it be that in Gal. 4:6 vioc is written instead of vtov, because, 
forsooth, filii was going to be written above it! But someone may of 
course ask: How did such errors originate? We answer: There are 
many things harder to understand; the spelling /uaAAurra prevails in 
both F and G, hence in their originals. We cannot know, but we 
may well suppose, it was written in F f and G f somewhat thus: 
MAAAICTA. If the upper curve of the A was brought over a little too 
much, the appearance of the double letter AA might easily be mistaken 
for xA. Many stranger confusions are found in nearly every manu¬ 
script. As to Ma£», the case is one of the omission of initials. Now, 
the omission of a single initial is very frequent in F and not unknown 
even in G. For instance, G has Ti fua (1 Cor. 11:14) for arifua. That 
the a had been omitted or at least confused in the original(s) of F and 
G is evident from F, which has [a] ri/ua. The [a] is the insertion of 
a very recent hand. Hence F* left a space for the omitted a, which 
he could not have done if copying from G, where there is nothing to 
suggest it. 

Of the explanation of such omissions we may not always be sure, 
but of the fact there is no doubt whatever. In the present case, as in 
many, there seems to be some connection with* the shorthand of the 
originals. That abbreviations were frequent in the older MSS. is well 
known, and that they were present in the archetype of F is plain from 
the presence of the symbol for xai in F. It is unlikely that F intro¬ 
duced this abridgment, and we shall produce yet other evidence of 
similar contractions. 
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Now, a tachygraphic symbol for av is placed over the preceding 
consonant, so that Oav may be (and actually is) written thus 0. 3 The 
symbol might easily be omitted. Both in F and in G there are many 
examples of diacritical marks over letters, particularly t and v, and still 
more of their omission, where we can see no reason for diversity. 
They are often present in the one codex, but not in the other. In the 
grandparents (F f and G* ) of F and G these variations may very well 
have originated. We believe that F* and G*, in their greater ignor¬ 
ance, copied more faithfully if more mechanically. If the mark was 
omitted from 0 , there would be left 0 fui{<». As unpronounceable, or 
written in the margin, or for some other reason, whether of accident or 
of design, 0 may have been omitted before the /*, both by F' and by 
G', and the result would be the Ma£u as now seen. We do not put 
forth this explanation with great confidence ; there are many ways in 
which things may happen. But we do maintain that the falling away 
of the 0 av is hardly more difficult to understand than the falling away 
of so many other initials, as (in G) the t from ToX/tia, i Cor. 6: i ; that 
the explanations of similar cases are most probably similar; that the 
Matth&i-Zimmer conceit is merely amusing; and that the error of M 
for Oavfj. almost certainly marred the originals of F and G. 

Just here we must remark that a fatal assumption seems to pervade 
the reasoning of Hort and Zimmer, namely, that the archetype of F 
and G was at least nearly correct as they account correctness, was about 
like B or But this is purely gratuitous ; it is indeed certainly false. 
There is no reason why this archetype may not have departed as far 
even from D as D from 

Lastly we may note that this form Ma{w is an eloquent testimonial 
to the ignorance in Greek of both F and G scribes. That they could 
accept this monster as the equivalent of miror shows plainly that they 
were copying letter by letter, slavishly, with only the feeblest compre¬ 
hension of the Greek before them. That they should have undertaken 
to correct the sacred text which they could only so stumblingly read is 
extremely improbable. We must observe, however, that G has placed 
a marginal sign j opposite to the line containing MaxAurra. We do 
not know what this mjans, but it surely means something. It must 
refer to something in the line, and there is nothing in the line at all 
remarkable, nothing apparently to which it can refer, save only this 
prodigious x- If this be the reference, then either G or G' observed 
this letter, but did not recognize it as an error of his own, and so did 

3 Lehmann, Die Tetchygraphischen Abkurtungen , § 20, Taf. 3. 
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not correct it as he did his own errors ; if so, then the error could not 
have been such as Matthai and Zimmer imagine, which would have 
been easy to observe and correct. 

The next is a capital one, Gal. 5:9, 10 : 


h+ 


modicum fermentum tot am massam corrumpit t fermentat autem 

ego 

Muc/m Cvfiij oXov to <j>vpafia [v/ioi. Gym 8c 

quam habet confide in vobis in domino quod nihil aliud sen t sapietis 

retroi$a cur v/uur cv lem Ore ovScv aXXo <j>po 

rpt ext tietis d-»- qui 

veritas YtfTtTax : 0 8c *. r. A. 
rjaXrjOta 
christi 
tov xv 


Gym. 8c. rciroiOa. cur. vfuur. eviem. 
on. ov&cv. aXXo. cftpovijaenu. vpr. 
€\i. i). aXrjOta. rov. xpv. 0. 8c 


Ego autem confido in vobis in dno. 
quod nihil aliud sapietis.-*- quam 
habet veritas ~xpi. Qui autem . 


Now, says Zimmer, the marginal gloss (introduced by the sigla h-~ 
meaning haec [or hoc ] est) refers to massam, since quam (rjv ) is the 
feminine relative ; F takes this up into the text, but misplaces it where 
it is rein unverstdndlich; hereby F betrays himself as copying unintelli- 
gently from G. Ingenious, very ! but nothing more. Here again 
Zimmer’s whole argument is assumption tempered with error. He 
assumes that rjv (quam) is a feminine relative and must refer to massam . 
This is wrong ; Tischendorf is plainly right in taking rpr for the con¬ 
junction H (the letters H and N are hard to distinguish and continu¬ 
ally confused) ; it means not which but than. It is only the reference 
to massam that is rein unverstdndlich; what does it mean, “ the lump 
which the truth of Christ has”? “A little leaven leavens the whole 
lump ” is a proverb, and the relative clause tacked on makes nonsense. 
On the contrary, G has indicated with perfect clearness — which deci¬ 
sive fact is noted by Matthai, but strangely forgotten by Zimmer — 
exactly where the marginal note belongs. This he has done by his 
sign d-*-, which always means deest. On inserting this gloss immediately 
after cftpoyrprercu we find this sentiment: “ But I am persuaded touch¬ 
ing you in the Lord that naught else will ye think than has the truth 
of Christ ”—all your thought must be contained in the truth of Christ, 
must not go beyond it. The expression may be a trifle awkward, but 
it is perfectly intelligible. To our mind some such addition seems 
positively required by the context; the word aAXo (aliud, “ else ”) 
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demands an 17 (quam, “ than ”) as its complement. But in any case 
such a complement is natural, even if not absolutely necessary; it is 
perfectly in place in F, and G has indicated unequivocally where he 
meant it to be inserted ; even without this indication the gloss is too 
far down on the page to refer to massam. 

We do not raise the question as to the oldest text, whether it did 
or did not contain such a clause. Granted it did not, the phenomena 
of the two texts by no means imply that F was taken from G. Nay, it 
is highly unlikely that F would have taken up such a marginal gloss 
from G into his text; for marginal glosses abound in G, yet nowhere 
else have they in the least affected F. On the face of it, F appears to 
be taken from another prototype than G, an appearance to which color 
is lent by a variety of circumstances. 

At this point the really serious argumentation of Zimmer seems to 
cease. It is hard to believe that he himself can attach much weight to 
the considerations he lets follow. At most, the facts he adduces might 
be said to harmonize with his view, if that view were already made 
probable, but they themselves add scarcely anything to its probability. 
Here, for instance is the full text of his next Erweis: 
ad esse 

2 Kor. 5, 8 schreibt G w ftwnprcu, da von nimmt F in einer seiner sofort zu 
besprechenden lateinischen Zwischenschriften nur das ad fiber «*- auf; au 
hat: (presentes) esse. 

Four other quite similar examples are added. But what manner of 
syllogism is this? What is the mood? What the figure? It seems 
precisely as if one should try to prove that Rome is partly on the left 
bank of the Arno by asserting that it is partly on the right . How can 
Zimmer know that F took the ad from the Latin interlinear gf Latin 
versions numbered hundreds, if not thousands; says Jerome, Tot 
exemplaria 9 quot codices; there were probably scores from which F might 
have taken ad or any other of the interlineations, if he had taken them 
at all. But even this is not correct; these interlineations in F are not 
by the F scribe, the copyist of the Greek; they are by his reviser F**, 
they are secunda manu 9 according to the unimpeachable testimony of 
Scrivener. 4 

4 The only clear case of a first-hand interlineation, according to Scrivener, is in 
Rom. 12:20, where pota ilium is written over worcc^at* avrow. In the opposite 

potum da illi t pota ilium 

Latin (f) stands potum da illi; G has both : wortttfou avrow . Whence it would seem 
that both renderings were familiar, and there is no apparent reason for supposing 
that F took the second from G. The translation is so obvious that more than one 
version must have hit on it. Also the [ uualtitt ] over ctoveiafa, 1 Cor. 7 :4, seems 
to be prima manu . 
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At this breath the cardboard castles of Zimmer tumble in a heap. 
It may be that this second hand, F *+, turned over the pages of G or 
some other codex and compared them with F f and drew thence some 
of his interlineations. We see no compelling reason for this supposi¬ 
tion, but it matters not whether it be true or false; we are not now 
concerned with the Latin interlineations of F+*, but solely with the 
Greek text of F*. 

That these interlineations cannot all be taken from G is admitted 
by Zimmer himself in a footnote: “ Indessen stammen nicht alle diese 

Beischriften aus G.” Since, then, it is certain that many (at least 
nearly one-fifth) came from some other unknown source, it seems 
probable that all came from that source; for it is less likely that the 
annotator F** used two sources than only one. 

We come now to the Itacisms. It would seem impossible, even in 
the extremest case, to deduce from agreement in itacism any argu¬ 
ment in favor of Zimmer’s hypothesis. Even if F and G agreed in 
every instance of the misplacement of like-sounding vowels and diph¬ 
thongs, would it prove or render probable that either was a copy of 
the other ? By no means; for both might just as well be copies of a 
common original. But what are the facts ? The twain do not nearly 
agree in these misspellings; in nearly a thousand (968) instances they 
disagree; that is, about four times to the page. This is certainly a 
very large fact; how shall we explain it ? Zimmer makes no attempt 
at all. But a difference in itacism calls for explanation quite as loudly 
as any other. True, if F* had been copying, not by eye, but by ear, 
if someone had been reading off the Greek to him, then such errors 
would have been natural enough. Only, they would have been 
altogether too natural. Grossly ignorant as he was of Greek, he could 
not have taken down from such dictation a single line without multi¬ 
plied blunders. This hypothesis, that F* copied from sound and not 
from sight, is not made by Zimmer and is contradicted on every page 
in countless ways. Still it deserves some little consideration. Very 
many misspellings both in F and in G seem to be indubitably errors 
of the ear and not of the eye; as, for instance, the frequent confusion 
of 4 and v, of 8 and 0 , of o and «. But such mistakes were not made 
by either F or G scribe; they were made centuries before, by copyists 
who knew immensely more Greek and who trusted their ears and their 
own notions of orthography, and often with disastrous results. 

Let us consider one example carefully. Of larger words the copyist 
must have been at least as familiar with ajiaprui as with any other ; in 
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Romans it recurs constantly. We should naturally expect his spelling 
to be uniform, unless controlled by a copy before him. Now on p. 14 
of F it is three times spelled a/iopria, three times afAaprcia, and each 
time agrees with G. On p. 15 it is spelled twice with «, four times 
without c, always agreeing with G. But in three of these cases it is 
written most strangely a papr. ca, and in all four an c has been written 
above the a. It is not easy to see what can be the explanation, but it 
is plain that the interlineator is not following G, which does not offer 
the c. Furthermore, the queer form apapr. <a points to some contrac¬ 
tion or other obscurity in some ancestor of F. Surely something must 
have misled him to this strange mutilation, and there is nothing in G 
to mislead any one. 

Again, in Rom. 6 : 17 F has apapriMr, but G apapraao-; in 7 123 both 
F and G have apapruur, but F** has inserted c above a— why ? In 6:20 
F has afuiprcair, but G has aptiprcuur. Similar oscillations may be 
traced out in scores of words. Do they prove anything? Possibly 
not; but they certainly do not suggest that the F scribe had G before 
him. Looking still more closely we find that of these 968 vowel-differ¬ 
ences a great number are interchanges of o and «*. These are easy to 
understand as lapses of the ear, but not of the eye, since the two letters 
are not at all alike, especially in G. Nearly as frequent is the inter¬ 
change of € and rj. Here there is no resemblance at all in G, where 
the letters are made thus: c, H, very distinctly and uniformly. Where 
F has a vowel, c or a, and G the diphthong ca, one is of course tempted 
to say that F has carelessly dropped a letter; but how when the case is 
reversed ? Did he carelessly insert a letter ? Did he carelessly put oa 
for c and vice versa t We cannot believe it. Some of these errors 
have been corrected by F**, but not in general to accord with G; so 
that we fail to find good reason for thinking the reviser must have used 
the Boernerianus. To us it seems that both F* and G* have copied 
mechanically, but faithfully, and that they have merely presented the 
irregular spelling of former centuries, which has crept in some meas¬ 
ure into every known manuscript. It seems utterly impossible that F* 
should have made nearly a thousand mistakes in vowels, unless he 
copied very carelessly; but in that case he must have made a thousand 
mistakes in his consonants, which are as numerous and as alike in 
appearance. But this he has by no means done. There are only 166 
interchanges of consonants. And why are these exchanges almost 
confined to cases of easy mispronunciation ? H is as much like o as like 
c,yet it is never miswritten for the former, very often for the latter. The 
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same remarks apply to consonants. 0 resembles A no more than ♦, yet 
it is frequently confounded with the one, never with the other. Once 
more, « (in G) is not the least like o, but very like p and XX; yet (in F) 
it is continually confounded with that, but with these never. 

View the matter as you will, then, the great mass of variations 
between F and G seem to be mistakes of sound and not of sight. But 
it is everywhere assumed, and nowhere disputed, that these copies (or 
in any case F) were made from sight and not from sound. It follows 
that such mistakes in these venerable manuscripts are far more vener¬ 
able still; they point back centuries to a time when Greek was still 
familiar to the western half of the empire, and the 968 itacisms with 
the many other letter confusions of this class indicate that the originals 
F' and G', though very closely related, were yet distinct. 

On the other hand, a very respectable number of such letter-con - 
fusions seem to point directly to manuscripts themselves as seen and 
not heard. Such, for example, is the substitution of A for A in the 
oblique cases of anjp. Of this there are five cases on page 1 of folio 
13, Rom. 7 :1-3 : vwavapocr, avapoor, avapo<r, avapi, avapt. None of these 
errors are in G. Similar blunders occur elsewhere in F, but only spo¬ 
radically. Here it is plainly the eye that has been deceived. In fact, A 
and A are very easy to confound, either by lowering the horizontal 
bar in A or by raising it in A. The initial A in G is often hard to dis¬ 
tinguish from A, but not so the medial a and 8. These in G are uni¬ 
formly made thus: 2 > and X and can scarcely be mistaken when they 
catch the eye, even apart from their connection. While then we cannot 
affirm it was impossible for F* to copy the av&p of G into ava p, we do 
affirm five such blunders in three verses to be extremely improbable; 
especially, as the Latin vir was in every instance written distinctly 
above the Greek word in G. If then he knew anything about what 
he was taking down, he could hardly have blundered so repeatedly. 
But if he was picking out his letters one by one from a manuscript 
written in uncials continuously, with no Latin translation above, the 
mistaking of A for A would seem incomparably easier. 

From these generalities there may be little to deduce with certainty. 
This, however, we may say with absolute confidence, and Zimmer 
himself would hardly dispute it, that there is in all these phenomena 
nothing to prove or even to render probable the derivation of F from G. 
Possibly,but only possibly, these facts may all be interpreted in harmony 
with such derivation, but they are far more readily comprehended 
otherwise. It is difficult to distinguish always with perfect clearness 
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between what Zimmer intends as proof, and what as confirmation, and 
what he is merely seeking to construe as not necessarily discrepant 
with his theory. He has the unfortunate habit of stating boldly as a 
fact what is at best only one possible interpretation of a fact, as in the 
passage quoted (p. 460). But if we understand him after repeated read¬ 
ings, and this is the most generous construction, the last nine pages of 
his memoir attempt no real proof of his thesis; but would merely show 
that all the phenomena there treated (of itacism and the like) do not 
necessarily gainsay his contention. With this in the main we need 
have no quarrel; the issue is too vague to admit of sharp contest; but 
we close this part of the discussion by recalling the result already 
reached, that thus far all of Zimmer’s ostensible proofs fail outright, 
and rather oppose than support his contentions. 

However, in a very sharp review of Corssen, he has come again to 
the front with added “proofs” that demand notice. Of these the first 
is a piice de rhi stance , decidedly the weightiest he has yet produced. 
Void, In Rom. 8:35 we read in G and F respectively: 

ratio an angustia ^ persecutio 

cur H ortytratoput. Awy/iof. #c. r. X. 

t <rx***H« / 

v). <rT€vxoLtopia. Oi. wyjjuxT an angustia an Persecutio 

Now, says Zimmer,the original of F must have appeared “photograph¬ 
ically exactly” like G. For he explains the whole situation thus: (1) 
G found (or read) <r in his original, instead of the o in arevoxupui (2) be 
was doubtful whether an a or a x followed it; (3) he preferred a, but 
wrote tx over it, alas! not exactly over it; (4) the F scribe was uncer¬ 
tain whether the tx referred to a or to the preceding <r as alternative; 
(5) therefore he wrote in his text orarxaMpia and in the margin / (rgupta, 
thus leaving choice between <rrcvxaa>pia and oTcwxcapca. He holds that 
F is inexplicable save as presupposing G exactly; for “it is decisive for 
the F text that tx was placed rather over <r than over a.” 

Such is by far the most plausible of Zimmer’s constructions, and at 
first blush it may well perplex if not convince us. However, on recov¬ 
ering from our admiration and surprise, we observe instantly that No. 5 
in this sorites is a mistake; F* did not write the interlineation /and the 
gloss / ox<*pta; they are secunda manu. Such is the judgment of Scriv¬ 
ener, from which there is no appeal. With this observation the exact 
photograph becomes a blur. What F* wrote was simply artvxfuupia, 

whereas G* wrote artymupta. The question then is: Does this text of 
F presuppose the G text exactly ? Manifestly, no 1 It is not even cer- 
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tain that the ty is prtma manu; but granted that it is, it would have been 
unnatural for F* to have put the alternative x instead of the <r of the 
text proper. This is not all, however. Zimmer holds that the ty refers 
to a, but was slightly miswritten, so as to refer more naturally to <r. But 
how does he know this ? We affirm that it is more probably correctly 
written and refers to the <r. Such alternatives in G point naturally and 
properly backward, not forward. Once more, Zimmer holds that G 
has also mistaken an o for a <r, but how can he be sure thereof ? We 
think it quite as likely G has done nothing of the kind. But if Zim¬ 
mer’s explanation is held to be unnecessary, what other is there to 
propose ? 

Well, since it comes to guessing, perhaps we, too, may hazard a 
guess. It shall be a very modest one, accepting the facts at their face 
value and striving to interpret them as they are. These facts are that 
tx 

G has <ra where F has ya. We refer the alternative x to <r, as alone is 
natural and almost certainly correct. Is there a letter that may be thus 
doubtfully or doubly read ? Certainly, it is x itself which is often writ¬ 
ten 3 C, as in K and in G itself. If the left side be dim the letter may 
easily be taken for C. This then seems to be a very natural and near- 
lying explanation: The original of F and G was CTENXAUJPIA, and 
the left line of the DC was obscure. Such facts are continually present¬ 
ing themselves in ancient manuscripts. Bufis not this word corrupt ? 
Certainly, it should be CTG NOXUJPIA. But we have no right to assume 
that the F and G original was correct at this point, since it is known to 
have been incorrect at so many others. Precisely how the error in this 
original itself originated we cannot know; enough that such errors 
abound. Perhaps there was a mere transposition of letters—such as in 
aAAciv for AaXav (G, 1 Cor. 14 :5), or in yarffuiri for ayyjfmri (Phil. 2 : 8)— 
and a confusion of o and a ; perhaps it was primarily an error of the 
ear rather than of the eye ; oTcvoya>pia and artvyawpia are not too unlike 
in sound to be confounded. Zimmer’s hypothesis that the 0 was taken 
for the C is plausible in itself, but his reference of the ty to a is unjusti¬ 
fied by G’s usage, and the confusion of a and x> while possible, is not 
so likely. At the very best, his whole construction is merely a pos¬ 
sible explanation; it is certainly not natural, still less necessary. As 
an argument, then, it is weightless. 

The fact that G* has indicated an alternative ty shows clearly that 
he has not proceeded hastily, but cautiously, and hence that it was 
impossible for him to decide between <r (or, as Zimmer will have it, a) 
and x* Hence we must conclude, not only that he knew exceeding 
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little Greek, but that there was some deep obscurity in his original. 
That this latter was imperfect at this point is made probable by the 
absence of H before Auayfuos, though essential to the sense. We need 
not marvel then if the rare word crrevoxwpca was miswritten in G’s 
original. 

With the interlineation in F we have little concern. It may have 
been suggested by a later comparison of F with G, or it may not. It is 
enough for us that it forms no part of F proper. 

It is a characteristic defect, fatal to Hort’s and Zimmer’s reasoning, 
that they neglect the possibility—nay, the probability—that the errors 
met with in F and G are old errors faithfully copied from ancient 
sources. More than this, Zimmer often fails to look beyond the word 
immediately under consideration. Had he glanced forward to the 
next vocable, he would have perceived that his explanation, so far from 
being necessary, was not even probable. For it is very hard to believe 

persecutio 

that, with the G text Aiwy/uxr before him, the F scribe could ever have 
written Ac. my poor. The Greek in G is written plainly as one word, and 
the Latin translation stamps it unmistakably as one word ; why then 
should, how then could, F split it into two and carefully separate them 
by a period ? The only answer we can think of is that he recognized 
& as the equivalent of per written above it, and so wrote it as for 8ml 
But such an etymological observation, if he really made it, must have 
guided him aright instead of astray. For since per is not a distinct 
word, but only a part of persecution why should he think & as distinct 
and not a part of Aimypao as written ? It seems very hard to doubt 
that the scribe was picking out the letters from a manuscript continuo 
scripta , that he thought he recognized &, and accordingly wrote it down 
as a word before he came to the rest. 

If the foregoing example excites our admiration of Zimmer’s inge¬ 
nuity, the following must move our wonder at something else. In Rom. 
6: 9 we have in G and F: 

illius non ultra dominabitur quod enim mortuus est 
avrov. ovk era kv/hcvcc. . o yap aweAavcv 
+ datiuus peccato 

rtf. a/iaprca. *.r.A. 

Oavaroa avrov ovk ctcc kv mors illi non domi 

pccva 0 yap aw€$avcv. rrf nabitur. Quod enim mortuum est 

The sign -|- means est , and the reference in G is of course to rr\. Now, 

says Zimmer, F misreferred this datiuus to avrov above instead of to nj 

below, and hence wrote illi instead of illius. But how can Zimmer even 
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suspect, not to say know, that F did any such thing, so unnatural and 
unparalleled ? We must bear in mind that F* had already written illi 
and its whole line before he came to the + da tin us and its line; can 
we believe he would look below before writing a line that could give no 
ground for hesitance ? Even in this aspect Zimmer’s explanation (1) 
seems highly unlikely; moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. For why be 
surprised at the dative illi? Dominor is used with all the oblique cases, 
ablative, accusative, dative, genitive. It is with the latter that its use is 
especially late. Lastly, the greatest Vulgate manuscript, the Codex 
Amiatinus, has itjprecisely as F, mors illi ultra non dominabitur , s Now 
F’s Latin (F) is in general Vulgate; why then wonder because it is Vul¬ 
gate here ? We have never seen a more venturous explanation where 
there was absolutely nothing to be explained. In itself the matter is 
not worthy of mention even, but we have dwelt on it, because it is 
invaluable as illustrating vividly the method and the animus of Zimmer, 
who is dead set on making out a case against F at any cost; with reason, 
if he can;. without reason, if he must. 

The rest of this column in Zimmer’s review is scarcely better. Thus 
in Rom. 5:17, the readings are 

si enim in uno delicto 
£4 yap cv cvci trapairrcupa 

mors 

Ti. o. Oavaro<r jc.tA. 

delicto mors regna irapairrwpa o Oavaroct fjcunXcv 


Zimmer seems to think the omission of r& by F is due to its position 
at the beginning of a line in G! But why so ? Such divisions of 
words occur by the hundreds in both manuscripts. Besides, the « is 
more conspicuous at the beginning of a line than elsewhere, and hence 
not more, but less, likely to be passed over. The fact in question is not 

so much an argument for as against the derivation of F from G. 

revelationum 

Again, in 2 Cor. 12:7 G has at the close of a line octokoAv^, and F 
awo xkvijf 8 w. ic.r.A. But is F following G ? Why so ? The source of G 
had the word incomplete; at least it may have had it so, so far as we know; 
why then may not F have taken it from that or a kindred source ? Nay, 
more; the form in F strongly testifies that it is not taken from G; for F 
leaves a blank space after but there is no such space left in G. The 
natural supposition is that there was a blank in F’s original, which then 
could not have been G. The only way to escape this conclusion is to 
suppose that F* recognized airoKXmf/ (not (mtokoAv^, as given by Zimmer) 
as an incomplete word. But his Greek knowledge was very improbably 
s Exactly so also the very ancient Codex Fuldensis: mors illi ultra non dominabitur . 
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equal to such a feat According to Zimmer he was puzzled by the 
word, perceived its incompleteness, and left a space. If so, he must 
have observed it carefully. Why then did he omit the a? Why did 
he put the bar indicating contraction ? Why did he leave a space 
after the contraction, as he has done nowhere else ? These phenomena 
are hard to explain on Zimmer’s hypothesis; whether or not it is pos¬ 
sible to explain them, it is certain that they do not favor derivation 
from G. It seems every way more likely that F has reproduced his 
original F', exactly. The remoter original, F", most probably had 
ATTOKAAYY, abbreviated at the end of a line. The omission of A 
followed perhaps from its confusion with A. 

Still forgetting that the interlineations in F are from F** and not 
from F*, Zimmer repeats^that they are, in part, intelligible only as taken 
from G. But what of it, even if true ? It would only show that F**, 
not that F*, had seen G. But it is not true. The interlineations and 
alterations in G are not original with G*. Many of them far transcend 
his Greek culture; they were derived from translations then existent; 
they are most probably in most cases mere copies. And if G got them 
from some written source, why may not F have gotten them from the 
same source ? But let us examine some specimens of these Bcischriftcn. 
First Cor. 5:11 reads 

ebrtosus aut rapax cum huiusmodi nontnec comedere 
fitOvaoa" H. afnra£. r«. tovuwtw prjT€ <rwc<r0ei 
cum 

poo*, rj. fJLtOwroar. rj. open of. rm dicus . aut ebriosus. aut rafiax. 
rounma; prjrt. owtaOtuiv cum hujusmodi nee cibum sumere 

Zimmer thinks this cum inexplicable except as taken from G! But we 
think it may be explained most easily. The Latin lines have been 
measured oft word for word as closely as possible, and almost syllable 
for syllable, to correspond with the opposite Greek. So dicus repre¬ 
sents po<r and, just above, tus balances npr, and tur balances ficvocr. Here, 
however, there was a slight displacement The hujusmodi, and not the 
cum 9 corresponds to rounmo ; strictly, there is nothing for cum to match. 
This was doubtless known to F' (or F") who first divided into lines thus, 
whom F* has faithfully copied; but it puzzled F+*, who thought that 
cum rendered to> and so should have been placed immediately after 
rapax; for the benefit of posterity he notes this precious discovery by 
writing cum over rw! The G scribe was quite as ignorant; he too 
thought that t« meant cum; so perhaps did many; we need not sup¬ 
pose one copied from the other. 
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The important point in this passage Zimmer misses altogether; it 
is the semicolon (;) after tocovtw. G has a period (.); why did F put 
the meaningless ; unless he was copying closely ? The period in G is 
unmistakable, and if F was copying G, he was copying closely, for he 
has omitted the v which G had expunged by dots; whence then the 
semicolon ? 

Once more, in 1 Cor. 11: a we read : 

strut vbique tradidi 
Ko Owr vam^ov wapaBmua. ic.r.A. 

«* ubique 

koi . jca0oor. mvra, ^ov. irapa et sicut tradidi vobis 

Zimmer thinks the ubique in F taken from G, but why so ? It is not 
F*, but F**, that is comparing Greek and Latin conscientiously, but 
ignorantly. He finds nothing translating iravra; some other version 
supplies him ubique , which he writes over warn ; the x°v is left untrans- 
lated! But that F is not here copied from G is triply plain; because 
of the o instead of «, which letters are not at all alike in G; because of 
the false division iravra. gov; and because of the dot above the v— 
neither of which last is in G. 

Enpassant we observe that had Zimmer glanced at the top of this 
same page in G (9 lines above in F), he might have detected something 
far more ominous than his ubique . For, 1 Cor. 10:32, there stands 

iudaeis 

lov&UOiOTC 

et graecis et 
Koi cWrftrtiv koi. rtf. ic.r.A. 

our. t€kcu. eWrjativ. #c, rrj. cx is et gentibus et eccle 

How can this be derived from that ? Could F* fail to see that rc in G 
was a part of the word Iou&uomttc ? that Kcu, the all-familiar jccu, was itself 
a word, was the beginning of a line, was capitalized ? Why should he 
cut off the rc and prefix it to koi? Why abbreviate the second koi ? 
Why leave a blank after gentibus t These questions are not captious, 
but just and natural. To none of them does G offer any answer. Shall 
we believe that the ignorant monk was following his original faith¬ 
fully, or that he was departing from G wilfully and wantonly? 

To return to Zimmer’s examples, in 1 Tim. 5 :19 we read: 

ad versus presbyterum a cusationem noli recipere 
Kara r/KtrjSvrcpov Karayoptav Mi; impaBe 
excepto exeeptist nisi duobus aut tribus testibus 
Xpv. Ctcrotr tifirj Svo 1j. rpuov M aprvpwv 
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Adversus presbiterum accusati Kara. wpeafivTepov. Karqjyo 

exceptis 

onem noli recipere . Nisi ptav. prj. wapaj&cxpv. acrotr 

nisi t* 

sub duobus aut tribus testi €ip.rj» Svo. rj. rpiov. paprv 

Zimmer thinks F must have taken the Latin interlineations from G. 
But why ? Precisely as before, it is F**, not F*, who finds that, con¬ 
trary to rule, the nisi at the end must refer to apy at the beginning, and 
he merely makes a note of it. Then c ktwt remained untranslated. From 
some source he discovers that it means exceptis , and this also he jots 
down. Voilh tout . But here again it is triply evident that G is not 
the prototype of F; for why should F divide G’s closely-written m ynfe 
into i mpa 8 c ? And how could he mistake the large « of G for an o ? 
These errors have been corrected, but why were they made ? is the ques¬ 
tion. Lastly, why should F split the word paprvpwv if copying from G ? 
There is ample room in the short line of eighteen letters for the /»*, 
and how could he fail to write it out so, if the final paprvpw of G lay 
full before him ? What possible motive does G present for carrying 
forward the pwv to the next line ? None whatever; on the contrary. 

The rule that Zimmer’s witnesses on cross-examination turn coat and 
testify against him is strikingly exemplified in the following, i Cor. 14:4: 

qui loquitur 

0 . AoXci t AoAuv 

lingua seipsum aedificet qui vero prophetat eccUsiam 
y Xoxroyj eavrov ouco8o/u 0 8c irpo^ranov tKKXrpreiav 

mpapvOuav. 0. XaXti. yXwroyj. consolationem . Qui loquitur lingua 
eavrov. ouco8/u. 08 e wpo <fnj semetipsum aedificat '. Qui autem propke 

Here, thinks our critic, the G scribe, “ knowing extremely little Greek,” 
transformed his Greek text oXaAuv into oAaXa, to correspond with his 
Latin qui loquitur! But, not being quite sure of his transformation, 
he inserted the proper text XaXotv with a t (for aut ) before it! The 
miserable F*, knowing still less Greek, had (?) to take his choice, and 
of course chose the wrong one. It is hard to believe one’s own eyes 
in reading this argument (!), or to repress the exclamation: “Zimmer, 
Zimmer, thou art beside thyself! Much learning hath made thee mad!” 
The whole context in Corinthians is literally made up of such parti¬ 
cipial constructions, 6 with some word ending in <ov, invariably ren- 

qui enim loquitur 

dered by qui with a finite verb; two verses above we have o yap XaXw, 

qui loquitur 

and again one verse below o XaAw. All of these participles G has 
faithfully and unscrupulously retained, but now we are asked to believe 
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he suddenly changes his mind and tampers with his text, changing AaAwv 
into AaXa! This too is the G that knows so extremely little about 
Greek. He would seem to know still less about his duty and common 
sense. And then, his courage failing him at the last moment, he 
inserts his timid t A jolXwv ! We submit that this whole construction is a 
slander on a faithful transcriber. If we turn it the other way, it 

qui loquitur 

becomes far less incredible. If the text before G read o AaAet, he 
might have paused, even though knowing little Greek, for he had just 

qui enim loquitur 

written o yap AoAuv, and have been tempted to insert his / AoAwv. We 
do not think even this very likely, but more likely that this text con¬ 
tained the \aXmv as a correction, interlinear or marginal. The arche¬ 
type before F had simply oAoAei, or, if there was any alternative, F did 
not see fit to preserve it. 6 It seems to us he would certainly have copied 
G as he found it. That he did not have it before him is further indi¬ 
cated in the omission of o (oucoSpi), in the false division irpo and 
in the false union 0 $c. In the second line below there is evidence still 

loqui 

clearer; for G has wrongly aAAciv, while F has rightly AoAav. We can¬ 
not believe that our F*, im Griechisch noch unwissender, would thus 
have changed the text before him. 

Highly important is the example that follows, Phil. 3:7: 

ge est foetus t constrvatus sine querela quae quae dam fuerunt t erant 
pm. ytvoptvoa. aptpimxr. A nva rjv pm, 

ccmservatus sine querela . Sed ycvojicvos. apepirroa. akki. n 

quae mihi fuerunt lucra haec arbi va. rjv. pm. KtpSvj. ravra. rjyrj 
Now, says Zimmer, F did not understand the a standing alone, but 
deduced from his Latin that it must correspond to sed (in spite of the 
translation above it!); hence he conjectured aAA* (meaning of course 
aAAa) (!), hence his text given above. At this point it seems impos¬ 
sible not to admire the courage of our critic, whatever we may think of 
his judgment; how boldly he would pluck the fig of safety from the 
thistle of danger! A passage that plainly contradicts his theory he 
would dare to wrest into support of that theory. But is he successful? 
We shall soon see. 

Zimmer tells us with perfect confidence just what F did and thought; 
but how does he know all this? The tacit assumption is that there is 
no other explanation of the phenomena. Can this be true? Far from 
it. From reading Zimmer one would hardly suppose that the F text 

6 We suspect that XaXei originated in a misunderstanding of a contracted form, 
as XaX, at the end of a line. 
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is much more strongly attested than that of G. Yet, such is the case. 
For omitting aAXa, stand HAG, 17 dg, Euthal, Cyr, Leif, Amb,Victorin; 
for retaining aAAa, BD* (and as aAA) H c D c FKL, al pier ., Did., Bas., 
Chrysost., Thdrt., Dam., fvg go syr"* cp arm, Aug; so, too, the great 
editors Westcott and Hort, Weiss, Baljon, Lipsius, Nestle; Tischendorf 
naturally goes with K. In fact, it is plain that aAAa is positively 
required by the sense, whatever the authorities might say. The thing 
to explain, then, would seem to be not why F hasaAA(t), but why G does 
not have it ? Yet Zimmer insists that F, faithless to G, has adapted 
his Greek to his Latin, has translated sed back into aAA* which he then 
substituted for a! This is an utterly empty conceit of Zimmer’s, who 
should have remembered his own important words: Auch durck 
seinen lateinischen Text lasst der Schreiber sick in der Herstellung dts 
Griechischen nicht beeinflussen. We hold it highly unlikely that so 
ignorant a copyist would have tried his hand at improving the Greek 
before him, by translating his Latin into Greek, especially when his 
Greek was written down before his Latin. Neither would he have 
translated sed by aAAt, for which he could find no precedent. It 
avails not to say he meant aAAa—a mere assertion. 

How, then, shall we explain this aAAt? We answer that in the 
archetype of F, as in most codices, the second a was probably omitted, 
and also perhaps the first a of areva, the omission being probably indi¬ 
cated by a comma or the like, so that the text may have stood thus : 
aAA, riva. Such commas occur both in F and still oftener in G. 
This comma might easily have been mistaken for an 1, whether by F 
or by F'. Of course, we cannot be sure in such a matter, but the 1 
need give us no great concern; the miswriting of a single letter is fre¬ 
quent enough. 

Herewith is not meant that we regard the now accepted text, with 
aXAa, as primitive; for while we may readily understand the insertion 
of aAAa (to smooth the construction), we cannot understand its omission. 
On the other hand, neither can we comprehend how the writer of Phil- 
ippians could have left it out in the first place. Still again, no more 
can we comprehend how he could use a second aAAa in vs. 8, since the 
opposition is already expressed by the first. What then is the solution ? 
We answer that the whole vs. 7 is an interpolation. Originally a mar¬ 
ginal note, summarizing what follows (vss. 8-11), it was written without 
aAAa. Then it was taken up into the text, beginning anva . . . .; then the 
harshness was keenly felt, and the aAAa was inserted to soften it. But 
this first aAXa then jarred on the second already present in vs. 8, and 
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hence the wavering between the two forms, neither of which was felt as 
quite satisfactory. Similar cases abound in the New Testament, 
“thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 

We are now come to the last of Zimmer’s proof-texts, i Cor. 9:20: 

et /actus sum t fui 
Kcu cytvofjLrjv tout 

quasi iudaeis iudaeis _ ut 

w7 lovScuour to Sauour Iva k.t.X. 

rem. et foetus sum judae Stjcto). k, tycvojirpr. tout. lov w 

a. 

is tom quam Judaeus, ut judaeos 8atoo*. tovSatour. Iv iovSeuovcr 

Here, says our text-critic, the G scribe repeated by dittography the tov- 

iudaeis 

Saiour, iudaeis (Zimmer means tovSaiour, and should have written it so), 

quasi iudaeus 

instead of proceeding with wr tovScuoa, quasi iudaeus (oxr urvScuaar) ; then 

quasi 

he observed his mistake and sought to correct it by putting wr in the 
margin and deleting an t in tovSaiour ; but alas 1 he deleted it in the first 
instead of the second of the dittographs, and F copied down blindly, of 
course! It will be observed that F is highly complaisant; he can be 
careless and ignorant of Greek, or sharp-sighted and a stickler for syn¬ 
tax and orthography—anything to please Herr Zimmer. 

This is certainly one of the sturdiest “seeming pillars” that our 
critic has raised. Let us look at it closely. Like the rest, it is built 
up of a series of assumptions. How can we be sure of the least of 
them? That G should repeat iou8aioco’ seems improbable, but not impos¬ 
sible ; that he should repeat both uwSaiour and iudaeis before noticing 
his dittography is still less likely, though possible still. On perceiving 
it, the natural thing would have been to delete the repetition by dots, 
as he generally does, and then continue with wr ; yet he might have 
done as Zimmer conjectures. That he should mistake the word to 
be corrected is, of course, possible, but nothing more; for he is evi¬ 
dently thoughtful at this stage of his work. The unlikelihood seems 
to increase on observing that he has apparently at least started to cor¬ 
rect the first iudaeis into iudaeus (prius iudaeis ita scriptum et, ut vide - 
tur, ita correctum est, ut dubius sit lector inter iudaeis et iudaeus — Matthai). 

quasi 

Strangest of all it is that F should not have noticed the wr which is 
plain to see, nor yet the solecism in tout covSclioo-, nor have corrected 
it according to his Latin text—F who is so prone, according to Zim¬ 
mer, to do just such things at the wrong time. Now, we ask, are all of 
these violent hypotheses really necessary to explain the facts? They 
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must be, if we are to accept Zimmer’s view. But we think the case far 
more easily comprehended thus: F has copied correctly. His original 
was incorrect. The confusion of the two cases was easy enough; greater 
confusions meet us at every turn. The marginal note in G was most 
probably present in G’s archetype; it seems highly unlikely that G 
would put any of his text proper in the margin, and also unlikely, 
though not so unlikely, that he could invent such an explanatory gloss. 
The misplaced t which he deletes is only one of many such corrected 
errors. If F' was the same as G', then the F scribe simply omitted 
the marginal gloss (if it was present). Certainly, all this was possible, 
and to us it seems far more probable than Zimmer’s explanation. 

This is not all, however, for the passages transcribed contain posi¬ 
tive evidence that the one was not copied from the other. Why is the 
Kat of G turned into * ? Why is the v inserted in the second cov&uots ? 
Why are the four v’s dotted and not as in G? Why is the a omitted in 

CL 

Iv ? Clearly not from carelessness, for a space is left blank. These are 
four phenomena that singly and collectively militate against derivation 
from G. Looking back only two verses, to verse 18, we find still fur¬ 
ther evidence. Here we read : 

potestate tnea in euangelio nam cum liber 
Au. rqv. c£ov<raav. fiov cv. tcd. cvayycA juo. €Acv 

potestate tnea inevange cfowraav. fuu. . €v. to. cvayyc 

Has F taken this from G? How then shall we explain the dotting of 
the v’s, which is not usual, though frequent in F ? How explain the 
fioi for fuw, when tnea was in both f and g for guidance? How explain 
the o for o», when the two are so unlike in G? Why did F not take 
offense at such a solecism as cv to, especially with G’s rw before him and 
his own cvayycAiw ? Why did he capitalize the c in €v ? and the imme¬ 
diately following v in Ywo ? Why does he decapitalize the fi in M17 and 
the v in INa ? These questions may not be unanswerable, but we know 
of no plausible answer. We cannot believe that this noch unwissender 
monk is playing thus fast and loose with the G text before him, now 
corrupting, now purifying, alternately displaying the grossest careless¬ 
ness and the very refinement of care. We hold that he is throughout 
one and the same, reproducing his original with much fidelity, though 
with little intelligence. Let him be as careless or as careful as you 
will, but not both at the same time. 

We have now examined all of Zimmer’s proof-texts minutely, and 
with this result: that they fail, one and all, to warrant his conclusions. 
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Not one of his interpretations is necessary, not one is even probable, 
though several are very ingenious; the most, the best, that can be said 
of any is that it is possible. Even then, on the evidence he himself 
adduces, the decision must go against him. 

II. 

But has all the relevant testimony been produced? One might 
suppose so, for our critic assures us in wide-spaced print and repeatedly 
that he has examined every single passage and knows that there is 
nothing counter to be brought forward; and it would surely be very 
unscientific in him not to hear the other side, to parade all that makes 
for, and withhold all that makes against, his thesis. 

Be this as it may, we too have examined every single passage. We 
have compared F and G in every detail, noting every difference in 
word-division or coalescence, every end of a line, every difference in 
letter or in spacing; and all of these we have marked in F in red ink, 7 
thus practically superimposing the one text upon the other. The total 
impression produced by this immediate comparison is that the resem¬ 
blance between the two, while often very striking, has yet been greatly 
exaggerated; the diversities are still more striking and dispel from our 
mind every shadow of doubt that F is not a copy of G. Nay, we hold 
it unlikely even that both are derived immediately from a common 
parent; they seem to be more probably second cousins than brothers. 

Well, then, to the testimony. In Tit. i: 6 we read: 

sicut ego tibi disposui si quis 

powr Qcr cyw crot &cra£dftip'. €i tut 
est sine crimine unius uxoris vir 
ecmv avcy/cArjro<T Muur y vvaucocr avrjp 

powr. a ht. cycu. croi. huraiaprjv vos sicut ego tibi disfiosui 
V 

Evur. ccttiv. avacjcAcroo-. Mufo. Siquis sine crimine est unius 

We hold that no genius of perversity could derive the latter from the 

si quis 

former. It appears simply impossible that the F-scribe, with €t no- 
written plainly before him could take it down as Evur. On the other 
hand, the origin of this monster lies naked to see. Indubitably the 
copy was made from an uncial continue scripta , thus: EITIC. The I 
and T written close together very naturally fused into TT, from which 
they are often hardly distinguishable. Similarly in Rom. 7:19 and 
Eph. 6:9 G has correctly irapaKurai and votaroi, but F vapaKcrrai and 
voicirai. 

7 That is, of course, in Scrivener’s transcript. 
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Whether it was F* that made this mistake or F', the proximate 
ancestor of F, cannot be determined; but it is clear that F’s text at 
this point was not taken from G. To clinch this proof with hooks of 
steel, we have procured through the kindness of Dr. Schnorr von Car- 
olsfeld, director of the Royal Library in Dresden, a facsimile of the 
passage, which shows the 6t tio* spaced as given above. “ It is unmis¬ 
takable that the copyist has intended to leave an interval free between 
61 and t«t.” 

On this single instance we are willing to rest our case, but even this 
is not all in these very lines. It is hard to believe that F would make 
two mistakes in the one word avcyicAip’Of, putting k and e for y and f, 
letters little alike in G: and whence comes the * over a in M iAst ? This 
latter is not a trifle. F would not have placed it there without some 
suggestion, and no suggestion can be found in G. But F very often 
circumflexes t before a; so then did his original. We may, indeed we 
must, suppose then that in the original the t had a circumflex. But it 
was slightly misplaced and somewhat obscure; hence F has reproduced 
it mechanically as we now see it. 

This page in fact abounds in proofs of F’s independence of G. 

secundum praeceptum 

Thus, in vs. 3 we have in G KartTirayrpr, but in F Kar£iTrt£aTrpr —three 
variations in one word, none easy to explain. In the next line we have 

saluatoris p 

in G aurrfpoa, but in F morrpocr. Correction has here been made, 
but how was the mistake made at first? 

huius rei 

The fifth verse begins, after a blank space in G, with Tovrw; but F 
has, at the beginning of a line, no space being left, ovrou .... hujus 
rei ... . This is an example of an oft-recurring phenomenon. Why 
is the T omitted, if F be copied from G ? Can anyone suggest ? 

In the next line G has 

qua deerant t minus sunt corriges 
rot Xuwovra SctopOwcnpr ; 

but F 

. ... ra. Acinw . ea quae desunt 

ra. ietjspOwnfa .... corrigas .... 

Here F* has conceived Aeiwov as a word meaning “ desunt ” and 
the following ra as the article; also Set as a word, though this notion 
has been corrected. But how was it possible for him to fall into such 
conceits with the unequivocal G before him? 

« 

In vs. 7 G has again avcy#cAi/rov, but F avrjyKkrjrov; the itacism has 
been corrected, but why was it committed? In the same verse G has 
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XvBa&rpr, but F XvSa&qv. Here both have mistaken A for A naturally 
enough, but G’s 6 does not resemble his A. F’s second (corrected) mis¬ 
take is one of ear, committed long before. 

sed hospitatem 

The next line G ends with AAAa, and begins another with ^cAo£cvw ; 
but F has 

pi). aurxpoK€p&rjv. AAAa. n turbis lucri cupidum sed hospita. 

Why does F tack on the syllable ^toa line already of ordinary length, 
if copying from G, in which begins a new line, especially since the cor¬ 
responding Latin line, even after contraction, remains of extraordinary 
length?. This is a very mild example of a procedure, as it seems, 
almost psychologically impossible, yet repeated scores of times. 

ampUctentem turn t id 

At the close of the same verse G has avrc^oftcvov, but F avr€xp/ir/v . 
Is it at all likely that the copyist would both mistake c for H and over¬ 
look ON entirely? We cannot believe it. But how did the mistake 
arise? We answer, far back among F’s progenitors. There the X 0 M 6 - 
NON was first mistaken for X 0 M 6 N 6 N, as was easy; then the second 
6 N was dropped by accident or design, as might very readily happen; 
then the €N was changed to HN, whether by mispronunciation, or by 
design, or otherwise. There is no reason to suppose F has not copied 
accurately. In this same vs. 8 G has Cwfoxova, but F crox^pom, the o at the 
end of a line, where it is especially unlikely one would make a blunder, 
since a pause there would be natural, even necessary. Just here we 
may observe that the Latin in F is exquisitely written, and that the 
Greek uncials, though by an unpracticed hand, are traced with neatness 
and with apparently infinite care. The time, patience, and devotion 
required to make so many letters, one by one, with such delicacy and 
uniformity must have been exceeding great. It is well to remember 
these facts in estimating the charges of gross carelessness so often 
brought against the copyist. 

On the preceding page, vs. 2, we find a series of notable divergen- 

quam 

des: in G {anyo-, in F (wja 9 in G HN, in F av, though G’s H has no 
likeness to his A or A ; in G a^rcv<rroor, in F o^cvros; lastly, in G the whole 
space under cAirt&t (nearly an inch) and before o wtfttwrrocr is left blank, 
but there is no corresponding blank in F. Above, in 2 Tim. 4:18 we 

caeleste cut 

have in G ewovpanov Q, but in F rjwvpaviov. 0 ; in G AMHN, but in 
F ajirpr. 
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This epistle closes in G and F thus : 

explicit ad timotheum secunda 

EtcAcct TTpoo* Ti/ao0cov. . B. II. 

Explicit AD TIMOTHEUM . //. GreActrA^. xpocr. riftoBtov. B. 

Here the small w and t seem strange as taken from G; and did F know 
enough Greek to add Orj? True, he might have turned back and 
found it in other subscriptions, but that would indicate great thought¬ 
fulness and care, whereas the other variants would indicate the grossest 
unheed. This same minute attention would seem displayed in Tit 

domus 

i: ii, where G has otkoot, but F ockoot. If copying from G, F* has 
noted the dot and the minute t, the former of which has escaped the 
lynx-eyed Scrivener. How, then, could such a careful copyist blunder 
thus in vs. 9? 

et contra dicentes revinceret contradic 
€wov<rrj. Kcu toot avriAcy omur cAcy 

sana et eos qui contra rtf. vya^cwowiy. kcu rovjrav 

How could he possibly have torn away the <r from toot? How 
could he have prefixed it to av ? 

In still further evidence of F’s thoughtfulness, consider his k*u jpous 
temporibus 

in Tit. 1:3. G has Kaipour , but F* understands the jou as the familiar 
conjunction. Afterward he or F** corrects this, but was not such a 
mistake absolutely impossible to a copyist of G ? It is plain that F* 
thought in making the false division; thought wrongly, but still 
thought; for he did not feel sure about the division, and accordingly 
omitted the dot (.). We dwell on this, because someone might say that 
by this time F’s brain is become as weary as his hand and fatigue of 
attention has set in. By no means, he is as careful as ever. 

We have now considered one critical passage, Tit. 1:6, and we have 
furthermore seen that it is not to be regarded as some unaccountable 
exception, that it is by no means isolated, but is only one among many 
in its own immediate neighborhood, pre-eminent, but differing from 
the others in degree rather than in kind. We pass now to a second 
capital proof, itself the center of similars. In Tit. 2:3 we have : 

similiter in habitu sancto 

fXVP* fivrci&ur wravrwr cv Kara orrjfia tc tc po 
R OTfi/m m .... 

avrcOT. cv. xaru. axrjfmri. upo ter in habitu sancto 

Here it seems manifest that either G' or G" presented the reading 
axijpaTt, and that either Gor G' made the marginal note of correction. 
(We take R to mean Recte —the glossist will say that oxwui in his text 
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should rightly be crr^/ia, but our argument does not depend upon this 
view.) If F copied from G, he must have mistaken the r for x, which 
is very improbable, since these letters are not at all alike in G; also he 
must have overlooked or misunderstood the marginal gloss, which is 
also extremely unlikely. Hence, at this point, G is not F’s original. 
The only escape from this conclusion seems to lie in saying that F did 
misunderstand the gloss, that he thought G intended that oyrif should 
be put for arrtfm, and accordingly did so. But such an evasion seems 
to be such a patent pis aller as to call for no consideration. 

The environment of this passage furnishes the strongest corrobora¬ 
tion of our position. Thus, in vs. 6 we read: 

Tow vcarrepow jc.t.X. 

Ow. ¥€WT€pOWT .... JuVCfUS .... 

Here the conspicuous capital initial T has been dropped, and the 
second letter o capitalized instead. Is any natural explanation possible 
on the Hort-Zimmer hypothesis? Certainly not. It seems clear as 
the sun that F* is copying from a MS., F', in which the verse actually 
begins with 0 . But how did such a form originate ? It was copied 
from another, F", in which the verse begins with an uncial 0 , and the 
large T was carelessly omitted. How ? The copyist had intended to 
put it before the normal line, as is regularly done in D, at the begin¬ 
ning of a paragraph, thus: 

HOPrHTOYGYeiCTEAOC IRAdZusqueAdFiNGm 

HMICACAA€A 4 > 0 I N OSAuTefTI FRATR6 S 

ATTOR de8o .... 

and in 8, thus: 

CTIAAYMIN 

remujcKeTeTON 

AA 6 A 4 >ONHMUJN 

On the next page (3:1) we find a similar case: 

ad men e et ilies 

YirofitifjLvrjo- mu avrow jc.t.X. 
d mom illos principibus wofjuapryor. mu. avrow. ap w 

Here the capital Y has been omitted, and also the initial A in the 
Latin. But with this difference, that a space has been left for the A , 
but none for the Y. Could there be a plainer case of scrupulous 
fidelity? The text before the scribe contained neither the one capital 
nor the other; he felt the absence of the Latin initial, knowing of 
course admone , and left a space for it; but not of the Greek . And no 
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wonder; for the Greek vwof&et/AriprMu is a mystery to him (as also to G). 
Both think the final syllable #oou(ffc) is the too familiar conjunction. 

In the next line G uses a small letter v, but F a capital Y in 
vwtmjtrawBai. Why this latter, if F was copying G ? In vs. 4 G has 
H ^taorf/Mtfria, but F rj<friaav 6 ptowta. Here both mistake A for A, and 
both place the circumflex over 1, this latter showing great care, if F be 

copying G; but F unaccountably decapitalizes the H and unites it with 

«* 

the following. In vs. 7 is the remarkable row.<r Typo*. The interlinear 
«> is secunda manu, but even if it were prima , how could this be a copy 
of the awrqpoa of G ? 

Chap. 2 begins in G, plainly, with 

tu autem loquere quae decet 

Cv 8c AoAci A wpcwct T17 vyeier .... 

How then could F* write 

v8c; AoAci. awpcirei. ttj. v Tu autem loquere quae decet sa t 

Why the capital C omitted and no space left ? Why the 8c united with 
v? Why the a with irpcwci? Why the letter v at the end ? Whence the 
semi-colon (;)? Is it not transparent that F is following his original 
closely, and that the original is not G ? 

At the close of 3:19 a small space is left in G, occupied by the two 
marks > >; but in F there is no space and no capital following. In vs. 
6 G has KtKpuca, but F tcacpm , though there is no resemblance in G 
between the letters interchanged. In vs. 13 G has quite unmistakably 

apollo t apollinem sollicite praemitte 
avoXAfewa Ta^aiftxr Trpow'tfjupov 
ut nihil illis desit distant 

Ira fJLrficv avrour Xeiirrj MayfaycroKrav 

But F 

legis peritum et Apollo rov. ko/ukov. kojl awoXXm. va w 
sollicite Praemitte . Ut ni roytuMa. vpowtpsf/ov. ira 
hil illis desit, dis 8cv. avrour. Xumj. tuwjk ire 

Here the misunderstanding is really intense; for on revision the cor¬ 
rector has thought that m should go with royaswr ! And this in the 
presence of G ? The next line is even worse still; for not only have 
the capitals been neglected, but fiij has been omitted inexplicably; 1 
also ftavOavcrwrav has been misconceived as two words in spite of the 
distant. 

8 We suspect that in F' or F* twa hi was written at the end of a line thus: INA. 
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salutant 

In vs. 15 G has A<nru£ovToi, but F ava^ovnu. It is quite unaccount¬ 
able how F could have overlooked the large A and have fancied a 
division before {. This error has been corrected, which shows careful 
inspection, but the omission is left unsupplied. At the close G has 
AMHN., but F oLfjL* True, this line is overfull by vfuav. ap; but this 
circumstance only strengthens our suspicion that F is following his 
copy exactly ; for there is no reason in F for this overcrowding; there 
is left a blank line at the foot of the page. We must seek the reason 
then in F'; there for lack of space, perhaps, the scribe was unwilling 
to give vftMv ofkrjv a distinct line, but forced it into a line before, by 
abbreviating afii p into a) i. F', then, could not have been G. 

In Philem., vs. 1, we find in G and F: 


motkeus _ 

poOtoa o 

IV. KOI. TCi/AO&i. 

cJUXifna. ^cAiyxoru. 


frater 

AScA^ocr 

ihu et timotheus 
frater philemoni 


philemoni 

<f>l\l)pOV€t 


Here the F-text bears witness to an original that could not have been 
G. For who could mistake the 00 of G for t ? or have overlooked the 
wide-spaced o ? This letter in G is written slightly above the line 
aliquantulum post , sed ab eodem scrita, ut videtur , inscrturn — (Matth&i). 
Scrivener is inexact in saying at forsan s . m. The large space left 
blank, and the insertion a little later, show that there was some uncer¬ 
tainty or obscurity in the original of G. This fact is reflected in F 
very curiously and instructively. The o is omitted, and the impossible 
genitive allowed to stand, in spite of the correct Latin nominative. 
Here, then, in the most obvious case, F* will not vary a hair’s breadth 
from his original (as he reads it) to adapt his Greek to his Latin. In 
our judgment the explanation must be sought in tachygraphy, which 
in some way confused in the F scribe’s mind the article o and the 
ending <xr. 

In vs. 2 F omits rw, perfectly evident in G, but retains nj, which in 
G is deleted by dots. This is very noteworthy, for the n; should be 
retained. If then F is copying from G, he is doing his work not 
only very cautiously, but with high intelligence. Nevertheless, in the 
next line F writes exxAipre&a. x aL P €ur instead of G's cjocA^cria .... 
Xnpur, changing both spellings and omitting the dots, and in the next 
line kv . iv . ypv . vyapturrw instead of G’s xu.tv. x^v.^Ev^opcurroi. Here 
the wide spacing in F points back to some primitive peculiarity not 
found in G; also the disregard of the ^’s shows that F' is not G; and 
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still more the omission of G. This letter must have begun a line in F' 
(as in F), as already explained, and have lost its place in the margin. 

In vs. 5 F has i^egcur in lieu of G’s Hv c^cmt and in vs. 6 tfKotvofua 
in lieu of G’s 17. kolwvul. But in the same verse F has tva. vwr for G’s 
ut 

I Nairaxr. Twice F has <nravxyo. where G has avXavxy a, but they both 
have (nravxya once, vs. 20, which would show this latter to be a real 
manuscriptural form, and not a mere blunder of F’s. In vs. 14 F 
omits crvjir from before yvcDfLipr, though the word, being at the end of a 
line in G, could hardly have escaped his eye. 

Si igitur 

In vs. 17 G has Gt ow near the middle of the line ; but F has t. ©w 
(in the Latin Si ergo) at the beginning. Here once more the omission 
of the G implies that F is not copying G. In the next line G’s » are 

mea 

disregarded. Lastly, in vs. 20 G has fiov. m, but F has .fiovr a. How 
can all these things be, if F has G before him ? 

If anyone repeats that the hand and sense and nerve of the scribe 
are now exhausted, and that he is capable of anything, we refer such a 
one to vs. 16, 

jam non ut servum—sed pro servo ovkctci . oxr . SovXov 

in evidence that his eye is not dim nor his natural force abated. There 
is nothing in G to suggest such spacing, nevertheless there is plainly 
something wrong ; the ordinary text inserts aXXa \nrtp SovAav, the Latin 
sedpro servo . F inserts nothing, and yet shows clearly that his text is 

/rater H. 

here disturbed. Notice again that in vs. 20 G has a$cA^e, but F aScA^ai. 
Why this preference if F be copying G ? Is it either heedless or nat¬ 
ural ? 

However, we gladly consent to a change of venue. Let us appeal 
to the earlier parts of the codex. The case is not less clear. The first 
part preserved of F is fol. 7, p. 1, Rom. 3:18-26. It seems impossibly 
taken from G, for at vs. 20 we read : 

peccati nunc autem sine lege iustitia 

afJLaprruur. Nuv 18c gtopur vopuov. Llkoioov 

r - P* r /idem iesu ehristi in omnes et 
vrj Ov Sul wtartwr trjv xpv cur vavra? koli 
» 'a 

eirt iravrau r. wc^avcparrat. fJLaprvpovfxevrj vwo 

But in F, 
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apapTtao. 

Nw. (Sc. x&pur. yofwv. 

Si. tom oawrj. rov. $v 

f __ 

ir'' C^aVtpWTQJL. fJLapTVpOV w 


peccati. 

Nune autem sine lege. 

-1- : 

sine lege 

iustitia di 


Here we note first the omission of a whole line; but someone will say 
that the critical marks suggested this omission, as well as the Latin. 
We deny this. The marks nowhere in G denote deletion or omis¬ 
sion, which is always denoted by underscoring or under-dotting. The 
marks certainly indicate something peculiar, perhaps an intrusion from 
the margin in some ancestor of G, but there is no reason to believe they 
could have led F to leave out a whole line. Neither could his Latin 
text have done so, for, once again, he nowhere adapts his Greek to his 
Latin. This latter was disturbed at this point, as witness the repetition 
of sine lege , with the marks, but the appearance is that F has copied 
faithfully, even servilely. 

Aside from this, however, what in G suggested the blank after 
afiafffuur? Nothing. And did F* insert rov of his own accord? 
Incredible. For in G there is an erasure between vq and Ov, though 
not space for a rov. This hints distinctly some obscurity in the origi¬ 
nal ; perhaps the rov was indistinctly present. Again, it is plain through¬ 
out the page that F is puzzled by the word Sucaioowr/. He thinks the 
Ktu is the well-known conjunction. In vs. 22 he again divides it at koi, 
and again in vs. 26, and the cognate in vs. 24 thus: Scjcaijwjuuvoi. 
The continual recurrence of Suauo finally convinces him and in 4:3 
he writes SuLKauxrwrpr ! Moreover, F* or F** has then corrected these 
misdivisions by the hook w9 and has proclaimed to posterity his grand 
discovery of the meaning of the word by putting the mark / over Succuo- 
<rwrj and also over iustitia in vs. 22 1 Now we ask any unbiased mind: 
Was all or any of this confusion and long-enduring uncertainty and 
final illumination possible even to a casual reader of G, where the word 
is uniformly written as a unit with the Latin translation above it? 
Unquestionably, no! 

On the next page, vs. 30, we find in G: 

quoniam quidern t siquidem 
Gw€i 1 rep, cur, k.t.X.; but in F, circ. twtp. 

Was such a perversion possible to a rational copyist? At the end of 
vs. 30, in G: 

statuimus quid ergo 
emvopuev. Ti ovv. k.t.A.; but in F 
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statuimus; oravofuv. 

Quid ergo dicemus invenisse Tt. ow. cpovpcv. evprjKCvai 
Will anyone explain the blank space in this “photograph ”? In G,on 
the other hand, there are four lacunae, indicated by the marks 
» (vss. 10, 27, 31), no trace of which has been preserved in F. 

At 4: 3 we read: 

sednon apudtad deum quid enim scripture diet/ 

AAAov wpoa Ov. Ti yap 17. ypa<frrj Aryci 

gloriam. sednon afiud dm Kav^pa. aXXajov icpotr Ov. 

•H. 

Quid enim scriptures dicit. credi Tt. yap. ypa<fyrj, Xcyet. cirurrcv 

Is it the least likely, is it even possible, for F to have copied AXJUv as 
aXXa ov, having scarcely any knowledge of Greek, when even the cor¬ 
rector still conceives the two as one word? Again, even if he may 
have overlooked the y, would anyone correcting by G have inserted it 
as H? 

In G there are lacunae at vss. 6 and 12, occupied by > > > > > and 
> >. Naught of the kind in F. At vs. 8 we have : 

beatus vir cui 
Majcaptoo avtfp ov 

imputabit dominus peccatum btati/udo 

ov pt) Xoytunfrai k<t apapmav > > 0 . peutapur 

to. ov pi7. Xoytunjrai Hoar, a cui non imputabit dns Pec 

papruiv cesium 

0 paxaptcrpoc. ow. avroyc. cm. ecstitudo ergo hesec in 
Can anyone doubt that F is here following the pattern before him? 
Something more than the > > of G must have determined the para¬ 
graph, for elsewhere such signs, even in larger numbers, have no effect 
on F. Who believes that F was strong enough in Greek to correct G’s 
ov into «>? Certainly not we. And why the letter a detached from its 
word, and at the end of a line? Again, the omission of B from the 
last line shows plainly that F was copying from a Latin codex in which 
the division into paragraphs had already been made and signalized by 
large marginal letters; one of these, B, had been inadvertently dropped. 

. ubi 

In vs. 15 G has TTov, but F wov. G’s original must have had the 
TT, for he would not arbitrarily change Ov into TTov; but for some 
reason the, TT was afterward deleted. One may say that F* did not 
observe the dots; however, they are very plain to see, and it is unlikely 
he would fail to note them here on a capital, if everywhere else he noted 
them on small letters. 
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Vs. 18 is remarkable: 


dictum at sic erit 

semen tuum 


upvffuvav. ) ) Oirroxr com to. 

c nrtpfjui (Tov 


d-i- 

OKT CU OLOTCp€<r TOV OVVOV 

Ktu : 

sicut stellae cae li koi : 

TO OflfJLOV TTfT 0aW(TiC 

et non infirmatus 
koi ^rjaxrOernouar 

But in F, 

aprjfitvov. ovrtaar. coroi. 

dictum est ei. sic erit 


to. anrtpfia. c row. wr. ai. 

semen tuum sicut 


CMTTCpCCT. TOV. OVVOV. KOI. TO. 

stellae caeli et 


OLfJLfJLOV TTfCr #oA OOtTMT 

arena marts . 


koi. fir). curOevqowr. cv. ttj 

Et non infirmatus in 


0 

wum. ovk. arcv. i^rcv. to 

fide non consideravit 



This passage seems to prove nothing either one way or another, but it 
is too interesting to omit. In G there seems to have been an influx 
from the margin; the <u may indicate that the Greek is a translation of 
the Latin; the d-»- of course means “wanting," but we are not certain 
what or where; altogether, the confusion is almost inextricable. But 
there is no trace of it in F. On the other hand, notice how improb¬ 
able his word-division in the last line is, if he be transcribing from G. 
True, he might have guessed at ovk as the equivalent of non; but why 
omit the o? Why put the dot in its place? Is this photograph exact? 

\7o be concluded ,] 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY.* 

Our age has been called an age of theological reconstruction. Per¬ 
haps that designation is a little premature. There has been an age of 
criticism, suggested and supported by the new philosophy which, 
since the publication of the Origin of Species has gradually but surely 
modified all our thinking, theological no less than scientific. A mul¬ 
titude of old and time-honored theological positions have been invali¬ 
dated, and theological systems have been shaken. But now an era of 
reconstruction seems to be dawning. Men like President Hyde have 
been declaring that destruction has gone quite far enough. President 
King has devoted two books to discussing the principles on which 
reconstruction must proceed. Other programs of reconstruction have 
appeared, to which this new volume of the professors in the Union 
Theological Seminary may be added. But no new dogmatics, no work 
undertaking the labor actually of constructing a new system of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, has appeared in this country. Kaftan has produced such 
a one, and a very good one, in Germany. But the hour of positive 
advance seems for us not yet to have struck. 

The little volume before us is sure of a warm welcome. It is a 
positive word from a quarter where criticism has heretofore seemed to 
occupy the chief attention. It has a genuine and a hearty ring. It 
presents Jesus Christ as the great center of doctrinal, as he is of 
religious, interest. Any effort to magnify Christ is welcome to Chris¬ 
tians in this doubting age. The book is the more welcome, we may 
add, because it proceeds from men whose special studies do not lie in 
dogmatic theology. Dogmatics needs the fructifying influence of the 
thought of other men. Not itself primarily a productive, but the sys¬ 
tematizing, department of theology, its materials and many of its fruit¬ 
ful principles must always come from workers beyond its own circle. 
Suggestions from these quarters are to be received hospitably. It is 
as much the function of dogmatics to pay them proper attention as it 

* The Christian Point of View . Three Addresses by Georgs William Knox, 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Francis Brown. New York: Scribner's, 1902. 
viii + 90 pages. $1. 
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is the privilege and duty of exegesis, history, etc., to offer them. But, 
of course, when offered, they have to be considered from the dogmatic 
point of view, and with reference to their dogmatic worth. Criticism 
must be sharp, even when most friendly. Only by accurate estimation 
and thorough criticism can any scientific labor be carried through a 
course of real progress to abiding results. 

Scholars who are discussing the reconstruction of our traditional 
theology may be divided into three general classes. First, there are 
those who are in general satisfied with the doctrinal heritage of the 
church. The historic sense is strong in them. They prize the past, 
and believe it to have understood the great main features of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation, and to have succeeded in giving these a good formula¬ 
tion in the language, and according to the modes of thought, of their 
own times. But they recognize that new elements of thought have 
come into possession of the new age in which we live, and that the 
objective methods of modern science have many a suggestion for the 
theologian. The results of scientific study in every department of 
human learning need to be considered in their bearings on theology. 
It is as much the problem of the theologian of this day to incorporate 
all relative new knowledge in his system as it was that of Origen, 
Augustine, Calvin, or Edwards. The outcome of such labor will be 
the enrichment of our thought, the adjustment of doctrines to new 
proportions and emphases, the elimination of many a detail, the intro¬ 
duction of many another. But on the whole the Christian system, in its 
great features, its motive forces, and its general conclusions, will appear 
unchanged, except as they shall be re-established and fortified with 
new defenses; for, after all, theology is the more or less perfect reflec¬ 
tion of the Christian life, and that life is a divine gift, the same from 
age to age. 

The second class is composed of men who have much less in sym¬ 
pathy with the past. They think that theology has started from the 
wrong point, that its results are very largely—they are uncertain how 
largely—affected by false methods and premises, and are in need of a 
thorough overhauling. They are much impressed by the splendid 
conquests of modern learning in many a direction, but they are not so 
much concerned with the task of incorporating its assured results, one 
by one, in systems of theology. Often that seems to them a piece of 
painful and prosaic drudgery. They would have theology perform its 
task in its own way and independently of any other science, however 
imposing and grand. If the right main idea can be struck, the secret 
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will be gained. The whole preliminary discussion will be completed 
when this principle is found, and the whole work of reconstruction, 
when that principle is followed out to its remotest consequences. 

The third class is far more radical. Its distrust of the systems 
handed down from the past is entire. It questions the most fun¬ 
damental presuppositions of historical Christianity. It deems the work 
of destruction far from complete, and expects to see many a doctrine 
demolished that has as yet seemed to survive every attack. It looks 
forward to reconstruction, but it deems any present attempt quite pre¬ 
mature. It has little prevision of the ultimate result of the overturn¬ 
ings of these days. All it knows is that just now we know little or 
nothing. 

The writers of the present volume belong to the second of these 
classes. They delivered in the course of the academic year 1901-2, 
without pre-arrangement, three discourses, which are gathered in this 
volume because they were found to approach the problem of theologi¬ 
cal reconstruction in the same way, and to offer the same principle as 
the true solution of this problem as conceived by their class of thinkers 
—the obtaining of the right terminus a quo. But they present their 
common theme with such variations as render each discourse a distinct 
and interesting object of study. 

Dr. Knox discusses “The Problem for the Church/* which he defines 
as the question, “ What think we of God?** (p. 6), or, more exactly. How 
does the Christian come to a knowledge of God? (pp. 12, 16). The 
answer to this question gives the true principle of theology, God as 
known in Christ. We cannot know God by studying all the religions 
of the world and segregating their common element, for “we cannot 
find that ail alike worship, under varying names, the same Supreme 
Being, or that all alike seek the same great end** (p. 10). We are then 
remanded to the study of Christianity; and here we have to ask the 
question, How, as a matter of fact, does the Christian learn of God ? 
The answer is, Through Christ. 

Professor McGiffert takes “Theological Reconstruction’* for his 
theme. He marches directly to the announcement of his “ principle ” 
(p. 33), which he defines as “the historic figure Jesus Christ, and the 
revelation which he has brought ” (p. 35). If we ask how this principle 
is conceived, we are immediately informed. It is Ritschl’s principle, as 
Dr. McGiffert understands him, that is here propounded, for Ritschl is 
the only one who in our day has made “ a really thoroughgoing attempt 
to reconstruct theology upon the Christian basis” (p. 38). For all who 
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are acquainted with Albrecht Ritschl, this will be a sufficient statement 
of Dr. McGiffert’s position, for he makes no profession of adding any¬ 
thing of his own. His more accurate phrasing of the principle as “ the 
life-purpose of Jesus Christ ” (p. 42), reproduces a technical term of 
Ritschlianism, and the explanation of this purpose (p. 43), a number 
of other characteristic expressions of Ritschl and his school. 

Dr. Brown’s theme is “The Religious Value of the Old Testament.” 
He says that “ the teachings, life, and spirit of Jesus Christ are the only 
touchstone by which we can recognize the religious value of the Old 
Testament” (p. 62); and it is “the spirit of Jesus Christ, revealed in 
the New Testament and regnant in our souls ” (p. 68), that qualifies us 
to recognize it. He sums up the religious value of the Old Testament 
accordingly as follows: “ Christianity presupposes the Old Testament. 
Jesus found spiritual life in it. He led his followers from the outset 

into a richer use of it.There is true religion there with the 

value of originality, of large setting in the history of men, of abun¬ 
dant detail, of mighty experiences, of divine knowledge embodied in 
literature, of strong imperatives, of the penitent’s confession, of the 
seer’s vision ” (p. 83). 

At first sight it would seem as if no objection could be made to the 
proposal of Jesus Christ as the source of our knowledge of God, or of 
his great purpose as illuminating his nature, acts, and teaching, and 
thus powerfully contributing to the formation of our theology. As one 
starting-point of Christian theology, the principle advocated by these 
thinkers can have little against it. But, as before remarked, only care¬ 
ful and discriminating—yes, even severe—criticism can help in the 
work of estimating such a proposal as that made here. As a proposal 
of a dogmatic principle, of the main and determining dogmatic prin¬ 
ciple, how are we to treat the effort to further the common cause which 
the Union professors have here made ? And this precise question does 
not seem to admit of an altogether favorable answer. We must object 
to their proposal for the following three reasons : 

The treatment of the theme is, first, narrow. Theology is a sphere 
of truth, and like a sphere, it may rest on any point of its surface. Dr. 
Knox objects particularly to the method whereby theologians have 
sought to go from “nature to nature’s God” (p. 14). “Our view of 
nature changes with every change in science and philosophy, and with 
this change of view must our notions of the God of nature change” 
(p. 14). As a mere academic proposition, that is unassailable; but as a 
practical proposition, it carries very little weight. Theology has, for 
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the most part, sought from nature simply to prove that God exists. 
She might, no doubt, lay more stress on the contribution of nature to 
the question of his character and attributes, and evolution is forcing us 
to do this. But is it illegitimate to argue from nature to nature’s God 
or to make this the starting-point of a theology ? Not if the argument 
is valid. It may have seemed to some invalid, as it may to Professor 
Knox; but men have steadily returned to the acknowledgment of its 
validity when philosophers like Kant, or leaders of the scientific school, 
like Spencer, have temporarily beclouded their minds and driven them 
off from it. The change in our view of nature may be greatly exagger¬ 
ated. To our mind, Dr. Knox exaggerates it. “With a new reason 
and a new soul, man looks out upon a new heaven and a new earth,” 
he says (p. 15). No one of those things is new. “Our fathers two 
generations back were nearer to the men of Greece and Rome than to 
ourselves. Their discussions are as unreal to us, like the strife of 
puppets beating the air” (p. 15). That is true only when we deal with 
superficial things, with aspects, modes, phrases. There is a deep like¬ 
ness even between things apparently so different as the “laws” of 
Spencer and the “decrees” of Calvin. Now, if we can pass at all 
through nature to God, why can we not pass “ through the new nature ” 
(p. 17), so far as it is new, to God, gaining a better idea of him by the 
way ? 

Dr. McGiffert is even more sure that there is no other way of coming 
in contact with the sphere of truth than at his own favorite point. The 
Alexandrians began with “ the eternal Logos,” and not the historic 
figure of Jesus Christ (p. 35). Bufrwhy may*not one begin so, if Christ 
is in truth the Logos ? Augustine began with God as “ the alone source 
of good and as absolute will.” But with better knowledge of will, is it 
illegitimate to begin theology at God as “the alone source of good”? 
Calvin’s “sovereign decree,” the church as the'perpetual incarnation 
of God, the divine immanence, evolution, the “ principle of personality,” 
and the Bible, are all mentioned (p. 36) to be all condemned. But 
why can they not all, when properly understood, be made starting- 
points of theology, though none may have all of theology involved in 
them ? The discussion of these addresses would have gained much in 
catholicity and breadth by a more scientific hospitality of temper. 

But, second, these papers fail to indicate any way by which the 
starting-point they propose may be reached. If we know God through 
Christ, how are we to know Christ? Dr. Knox treats the point by 
implication, and would leave the ordinary reader with the impression 
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that we were to go to the Bible, and find Christ in the narrative of its 
pages. But the other two writers leave us in doubt. 

There are not lacking indications in both Dr. Brown’s and Dr. 
McGiffert’s papers of such critical views of the biblical text that a true 
view—one sufficiently reliable to afford a basis of reasoning for the 
establishment of a theology—would be very hard to gain, in fact 
impossible. Dr. Brown’s positions need not specially concern us, for 
the Old Testament has nothing to say directly of the historic person 
of Jesus. But Dr. McGiffert says that “of the genuineness of many 
of [Jesus’] utterances recorded in one or another of our gospels, we 
cannot be altogether sure” (p. 43). He feels the objection we are now 
urging, and explicitly recognizes its force. But it may be met, he 
thinks, by making “ the controlling purpose of his life the controlling 
principle of our theology; and that purpose we know with all-sufficient 
clearness” (p. 43). He defines this purpose as being “to impart to 
others, or to induce in others, the life which he was living—the life of 
freedom from fear and sin, the life of complete victory over the world 
through faith in God his Father and through devotion to his will ” (p. 
44). But suppose Matt. 26:28, /. c . 9 to be genuine (“poured out for 
many unto remission of sins ”), as it is the fashion now to deny; and 
Matt. 10:28 to be received at its face value (“the Son of man came 
. ... to give his life a ransom for many”); and John 10:18 to be 
written by John and ever uttered by Jesus (“ I have power to lay it 

down.This commandment received I from the Father”); then 

the “life-purpose” will include the propitiatory death, and receive 
quite a different aspect from that generally given by critics of the 
school to which Dr. McGiffert belongs. 

In other words, any theology founded on a view of Jesus derived 
from subjective criticism of the New Testament will be subjective only 
in value, and will be unqualified to become the objective theology of a 
church. The person of Jesus divorced from the Bible is therefore unfit 
to be the starting-point of a theology. 

But, third, the principle propounded in these lectures fails to justify 
itself, particularly because our authors fail to give us any foundation 
for the acceptance of Jesus as the suitable source of a theology. Why 
should a man make the life-purpose of Jesus his own life-purpose? 
Only because it commends itself to him as high and right. And why 
should he pursue it for long periods? Only because it verifies itself in 
his experience as possessing a life-giving power. To use the argument 
of Ritschl (though in a fuller and in another sense from Ritschl’s), we 
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know Christ to be God because he produces in us divine effects. We 
must ourselves judge what divine effects are. Thus ultimately the 
natural endowment of the human soul, and its experience when follow¬ 
ing in the way of Jesus, are the proofs of the place and claims of 
Jesus, and must be reckoned with in formulating the “principle” of 
theology. Dr. Knox in a measure sees this, for in the very act of 
denying that experience can be a good starting-point for theology, he 
says: “Linked indissolubly to its object, [experience] points not to 
itself but to him ” (p. 18). It does point to Jesus; and in getting Jesus , 
why not start with that which is innerly and immediately certain to the 
soul which has it, and which “ points to” One not thus immediately 
certain, but needing some sort of certification to the mind? 

In the theological reconstruction which is to come, we do not, 
therefore, expect much from the proposal of the authors before us. 
We think that neither they, nor their class, have any very great sug¬ 
gestion to make. We prefer the first of the three classes of scholars 
described at the beginning of this article. Theologies may start at 
any point in the sphere of truth, provided only they be sure that they 
begin with truth; and cannot get far before they will need the help of 
every other department of truth with which they can obtain a sufficient 
acquaintance. They may begin with nature and argue to nature’s God; 
but they will find, if they are careful about their argument, that they 
are involved in partial and unsatisfying views till they learn of Christ, 
and get no true idea of God till they view him as Father. They may 
begin with the Scriptures; but they will find critical questions imme¬ 
diately facing them, which they cannot solve in a way to give them a 
holy Book, guide of the soul and source of knowledge of God, till 
they consult Christian experience and listen to the “ testimony of the 
Holy Spirit.” Christian experience itself cannot be formulated till the 
Bible, the greatest collection of documents of experience, be consulted. 
And Jesus cannot be taken as the starting-point unless this be the 
Jesus of the gospels and not that of “criticism.” 

It has always seemed to the writer that, in conformity to what is 
well recognized as a fundamental maxim of inductive logic, theology 
should begin in the known , in the nearest known thing, in the experi¬ 
ence of the renewed soul and its knowledge of itself. Frank, of Erlan¬ 
gen, has laid down the great lines on which such a theology should 
proceed, and Stearns, of Bangor, gave them their best exemplification 
in our own country. But that experience embraces the Bible and 
points the inquirer from the beginning to Christ. Christ is the center. 
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both of experience and of the Bible. He therefore soon becomes the 
center of such a theology; and the demand of the Union professors, 
made in their little work now under our review, is met. But whether 
the theologian begins here or somewhere else, let him not disdain 
drudgery. Let him examine all truth. Let him not follow Ritschl in 
evading miracles. Either they did, or they did not, occur. If they 
did not ; the New Testament is hopelessly discredited. It they did\ it 
is necessary to say so boldly. Let him examine evolution. Biology, 
embryology, and all that, has much to teach him. Let him ask also 
what his Bible actually is and teaches, facing every question of criti¬ 
cism. Out of this all will come a new and fresh theology; but it 
will be the old, aged with the strength of the ages, immortal with the 
youth of God from whom it comes. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 

Oberlin, O. _ 


THE MAKING OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 1 

Students of the history of the English Bible have long known 
that the revisers of 1611 so far transgressed their directions as to use 
the New Testament produced by the Roman Catholic scholars of the 
seminary of Douai, though that work was not included in those which 
they were instructed to consult. The preface to the Revised New Tes¬ 
tament says on the subject: 

Their work shows evident traces of the influence of a version not speci¬ 
fied in their rules, the Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by schol¬ 
ars conversant with the Greek original. 

And Westcott, in his General View of the History of the English Bible , 
the standard work on the subject, says of this same work that it is 
of considerable importance in the internal history of the authorized text, for 
it furnishes a large proportion of the Latin words which King James's revisers 
adopted; and it is to this rather than to Coverdale*s Testaments that we owe 
the final and most powerful action of the Vulgate upon our present version. 

Starting with such general knowledge, Dr. Carleton states his purpose 
in these words: 

The magnitude of the debt which the translators [King James's revisers] 
owe to the Rhemish New Testament—not mentioned in the instructions — 
it is the aim of these pages to exhibit and assess. 

1 The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. By James G. Carle- 
ton. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1902. vii+259 pages. 
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His conclusion, p. 31, is as follows: 

If one were to assess the degree of obligation due from the former [the 
Authorized] to the latter [the Rhemish], it might, I think, fairly be said that, 
while the translation of 1611 in its general framework and language is essen¬ 
tially the daughter of the Bishops' Bible, which in its turn had inherited the 
nature and lineaments of the noble line of English versions issuing from the 
parent stock of Tyndale's, yet with respect to the distinctive touches which 
the Authorized New Testament has derived from the earlier translations, her 
debt to Roman Catholic Rheims is hardly inferior to her debt to Puritan 
Geneva. 

When one remembers that Westcott reckons the Genevan version 
" the most important revision which the Bible underwent before the 
final settlement of the received text/’ one sees that, if Dr. Carleton 
justifies his estimate, he has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the growth of our Authorized Version. 

We may say, to begin with, that the book does justify this esti¬ 
mate. Dr. Carleton has collated the Authorized Version with the Bish¬ 
ops' word by word and line by line throughout the New Testament; 
wherever he found divergence he collated the Rhemish version ; and if 
he found agreement between the Authorized and the Rhemish, then he 
looked to the earlier versions, the Genevan, Whittingham’s, Matthew's, 
Cranmer's, Coverdale's, and Tyndale's. If none of these had the 
same reading which he had found to be common to the Authorized 
and the Rhemish, he assumed that the former had borrowed from the 
latter. This painstaking collation he has performed, not only for the 
text, but for the marginal readings. Taken together, the number of 
cases in which the phrasing of the two versions under examination coin¬ 
cides is so great that there is no escape from Dr. Carleton's conclusion 
that the influence of the Rhemish translators on the makers of our 
Authorized Version is indisputably proved, and also that it was much 
greater than it has heretofore been reckoned. Henceforth the Rhe¬ 
mish version, instead of being thought of as a monument of perverted 
scholarship, which by an unforeseen chance contributed a number of 
Latinate words to the vocabulary of our Authorized Version, must 
be taken seriously into account in estimating not only the range of 
vocabulary, but also the admirable arrangement of phrases and the 
deeply expressive rhythm of the great standard of English prose. 

The scope of the work is not extended, for Dr. Carleton has con¬ 
tented himself with the collation and with the classification of some of 
the results yielded by an analysis of the collation. The results of the 
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collation are displayed in full in three tables. The first, which exhibits 
readings which are common to the Rhemish and the Authorized ver¬ 
sions, but which are not found in earlier versions, occupies one hun¬ 
dred and forty pages; the second, which exhibits readings of the 
Rhemish version which were adopted in the margin of the Authorized, 
occupies eight pages; and the third, which exhibits readings common 
to the Genevan, Rhemish, and Authorized versions, occupies twenty 
pages. Prefacing these tables is a brief chapter summing up the his¬ 
tory of all the versions, and a longer chapter which summarizes the 
main points of similarity between the Rhemish and the Authorized 
versions. It will be seen, then, that the book represents patient labor 
with minute details, guided and illuminated by a carefully, but rather 
narrowly, defined purpose. 

The tables, which are clearly arranged, are of high importance. 
From five chapters of the New Testament, for example, taken at ran¬ 
dom, the first table has sixty-three readings which are common to the 
Rhemish and the Authorized versions, but are not found earlier; and 
it is probable that this would represent the average of the whole table. 
For the specialist these tables are invaluable. They give him probably 
in definitive form his material for estimating the force of this Roman 
Catholic version on the Authorized ; and for him they will henceforth 
be indispensable. 

The less special reader will turn rather to the chapter in which 
results are analyzed and summarized. These are various and interest¬ 
ing, not only to the student of the English Bible, but also to the student 
of the English language. Dr. Carleton begins with the cases in which 
words have come into the Authorized Version from the Latin of the Vul¬ 
gate, through the medium of the Rhemish. He notes, without attempting 
a complete list, twenty-seven words which have come into the text of the 
New Testament for the first time, besides three which have come into 
the margin, all cases in which a Latin word has taken the place of an 
Anglo-Saxon or a French-Latin. Again, still noting only the more 
remarkable instances, he cites one hundred and ninety-five cases in 
which the Latin word which was found in the Vulgate was substituted 
in both Rhemish and Authorized. Examples are “ fragments ” (Jrag - 
menta) in Mark 8:19, 20; Luke 9:17; John 6:12, 13, for “broken 
meat;” “malefactor” in John 18: 30 and Luke 23: 32, for “evildoer;” 
“signify” ( significare ) for “shew” in Acts 25:27; Rev. 1:1; “remis¬ 
sion” ( remissionem ) for “forgiveness” in Rom. 3:25; “glory ” ( gloria) 
for “royalty” or “praise” in Luke 12:27; 1 Cor. 11:15; 2 Tim. 4:18; 
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i Pet 2:20; “sanctification” ( sanctificatio ) for “holiness” in 1 Tbess. 
4 : 4. One can easily see how much the general tone and effect of the 
style were altered by this fresh infusion of the stately richness of the 
Vulgate. In other instances the Vulgate-Latin word has displaced 
another Latin ora Latin-French word; and in others both Rhemish and 
Authorized have followed the Vulgate in reproducing the Greek word, 
as “hymn” (hytnno) for “psalm” or “song” in Matt. 26:30; Mark 
14:26; “mysteries” ( mysteriorum ) for “secrets” in 1 Cor. 4:1; 13:2; 
and “schism” (schisma) for “strife” or “division” in 1 Cor. 12:25. 
In some of these cases one is tempted to ascribe the introduction of 
the more learned word to the familiarity with theological terms bred 
by three quarters of a century of fierce theological discussion between 
the old church, the reformed church, and the various bodies of more 
extreme reformers. In a few cases, it should be noted that the Rhe¬ 
mish translators substituted a less learned word and were followed by 
King James’s revisers. ' 

A proof of the skill in translation which characterized these Roman 
Catholic scholars appears in the considerable number of instances in 
which they seem to have led the way in superseding words or phrases 
which had become archaic in the fifty years since Tyndale's time. In 
spite of the influence of the vernacular Bible in keeping its vocabulary 
alive in the language, that language was changing so fast in the great 
outburst of intellectual activity in the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century that of necessity many terms became archaic; and the keen 
instinct for style of the Rhemish translators contributed to bring the 
language of our version into accord with the habits of expression of 
the time. 

Besides these cases, which show the influence of the Vulgate on the 
vocabulary of our version, Dr. Carleton devotes a considerable number 
of pages to examples where in one way or another the change which 
can be ascribed to the influence of the Rhemish version is an improve¬ 
ment on the reading or readings of the earlier versions. In the first 
place, he devotes nearly a page to examples of improvements in the 
rendering of the Greek work, such as “punishment” (*©Aa<w) for 
“ pain,” Matt. 25:46; “reprove” (&cy£ov) for “ improve,” 2 Tim. 4 :2. 
Then come examples of improvements in the tenses of verbs, in the 
number of nouns, and in the translation of Sc; then two pages and a 
half of such miscellaneous improvements as “the whole” for “all the” 
in various forms of SAos 6 ; cf. Luke 8: 39; Matt. 6:23; “in the midst” 
(iv Tip n*ir<f) for “before them,” Acts. 4:7; “our bodies washed” 
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(kekov/iboi to o’wfui) for “ washed in our bodies/’ Heb. 10 :22; “but 
thou, when ” (<ru 5 c orav) for “ but when,” Matt. 6 :6. Besides these 
are examples of improvement by substituting a participial construction 
for a conjunction and finite verb, and many cases where a more literal 
rendering is a better rendering. Of the latter we may quote “pleasures 
of this life” (JfiovQv row fiiov) for “voluptuous living ” or “voluptuous¬ 
ness of this life,” Luke 8 :14; “living water” (v8up (&v) for “ water of 
life,” John 4:10, n; and “bridleth not”(/i^ XoAiiuywywv) for “and 
refraineth not,” James 1: 26. 

Besides these changes in the vocabulary, there are 'others which 
affect the phrasing and the rhythm. Thus, the Rhemish translators, 
working with all the earlier versions before them and borrowing freely 
from them, in many cases hit on a more concise rendering; as “ by the 
wayside ” for “ that are by the wayside ” of Tyndale, or “ that received 
seed by the wayside” of the Bishops’ Bible, in Mark 4:15; and “we 
indeed justly” (juste) for “we truly are righteously punished” in Luke 
23:41. And in other cases, by following the order of the Greek and 
placing the emphatic word first, the Rhemists bring out more dis¬ 
tinctly the force of the original; as, for example, “the rich he hath 
sent empty away,” for “sent away the rich empty,” in Luke 1: 53; and 
“ on earth peace ” for “ peace on earth ” in Luke 2:14. 

Finally Dr. Carleton ends his analysis by citing nearly ten pages of 
examples of familiar phrases either taken over whole from the Rhemish 
version into the Authorized, or pretty surely suggested to the makers 
of the latter by the reading of the former. Of these we quote a few: 
“throng thee and press thee,” in Luke 8:45, for “ thrust thee and vex 
thee ;” “ striveth for the mastery,” 1 Cor. 9:25, for “ proveth masteries ;” 
“ to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” Phil. 1:21, for “Christ is 
to me life, and death is to me advantage“ questioned (conquirerent) 
among themselves,” Mark 1: 27, for “ demanded one of another among 
themselves ;” “distress of nations,” Luke 21: 25, for “trouble among 
the nations;” “they were cut to the heart” (Rhemish “ it cut them to 
the heart ”), Acts. 5:33, for “ they clave asunder,” “ they brast for anger,” 
or “ it went through the hearts of them,” of the earlier versions. 

The tables are too detailed for quotation here. Suffice it to repeat 
that they are indispensable for a close knowledge of the growth of the 
text of our Authorized Version. 

The work seems accurately done. We have tested the citations in 
some two hundred cases scattered through the New Testament and 
have found but one error. In the historical account of all the versions 
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Dr. Carleton has set Tyndale's birth too early according to Lovett's 
preface to the second edition of Demaus’s biography; and there is 
an unfortunately vague reference (p. 22) to Cartwright's polemical 
edition of the Rhemish New Testament as “ another work of a similar 
character." 

One minor discovery of some interest is to be credited to Dr. Carle- 
ton which had escaped the eye of even so careful a scholar as Bishop 
Westcott. Coverdale's Latin-English New Testament of 1538, in which 
the Vulgate text was printed in parallel columns with a revision of 
Coverdale's first New Testament by the Vulgate, has been passed by as 
merely an example of Coverdale’s liberal and tolerant spirit, which 
was ready to find good everywhere. Dr. Carleton shows pretty con¬ 
clusively that this little-known edition made a contribution of 
some importance to the established text. He finds that about one- 
fourth of the readings which the Authorized has probably drawn from 
the Rhemish are found in this edition of Coverdale's. In discussing 
the way in which this influence would have been exerted, he points 
out the improbability that the revisers of 1611 would have had before 
them an edition which was secondary in character and which had 
been out of print for seventy years. On the other hand, he shows 
the probability that Gregory Martin, who was the chief worker in the 
Rhemish version and who had an extensive acquaintance with the 
English versions, should have turned to this edition as being also a 
translation of the Vulgate. Thus Coverdale's well-known felicity of 
phrasing came into bearing on our text of the new Testament by a 
second, though indirect, path. 

We have noted that Dr. Carleton's purpose is pretty narrowly 
limited to the research connected with the text. It may seem ungracious 
to accept the fruits of so great and accurate labor with a qualification; 
but we cannot help regretting that the author did not enlarge his 
purpose to include a concise and accurate statement of the biblio¬ 
graphical facts connected with the Rhemish version, and still more 
that he was not interested in its historical aspects. It would have 
been interesting and illuminating to know how far Cardinal Allen 
looked on this version as an active aid in his plan for the reconversion 
of England, and how far as merely an incident in the polemical war¬ 
fare between theologians. When a scholar so competent and so pains¬ 
taking has gone so far with a subject, it is only natural to wish that he 
should have covered the whole field. 

The results accomplished by this Rhemish version are, indeed, a 
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pretty bit of the irony of history. Gregory Martin, who made the 
translation, had given himself, in singleness of mind, in exile, and 
in hardships comparable to those suffered by Tyndale, to this work 
of making a translation which should help to recover his fellow- 
countrymen to what he conceived to be the true faith; and, like 
Tyndale, he practically gave his life for the work, for he died of con¬ 
sumption at Paris in October of the year in which the version was 
published. Yet the only permanent results of his toil were the improve¬ 
ment of the version which rendered all his efforts futile; for all that 
was valuable of his labors was taken over by the Authorized Version. 
Except through its influence on the latter, we may count the Rhemish 
version without fruit; for, though the Roman Catholic versions have 
been based on it, yet they have never been of appreciable weight 
in the world. Practically, then, the fruits of Gregory Martin’s toil and 
self-sacrifice were the furtherance of the cause which he abhorred. 

Historically, this version is exceedingly significant. Perhaps no 
one fact throws more light on the inevitable failure of the Roman 
Catholics to recover their power in England than this monstrous bar¬ 
barizing of the Scriptures. That men could put forth such passages 
as those that follow with the hope that Englishmen would take them 
to their hearts seems incomprehensible: 

In Matt. 6 :11, "Give us today our super-substantial bread.** 

In Luke 2:10, 44 For behold, I evangelize to you great joy that shall be to 
all the people.’* 

In Heb. 13:16," Beneficence and communication do not forget, for with 
such hosts God is promerited.” 

Yet the men who put forth this version were not only sincere in 
their faith and ready to die for it, but they were considered at Rome, 
where worldly wisdom is keenly understood, competent to take part 
in the reconversion of England. Their eyes seem to have been totally 
blinded. Though born and bred in England, in going over to the 
Church of Rome they had denationalized themselves in thought as well 
as in allegiance. It is well known that they accepted the teachings 
of the Roman church about the deposition of Elizabeth, and it is 
also certain that some of them were privy, in some degree, to the plots 
against her life. There is no more striking instance in history of the 
power of a partisan theology to displace all the most deep-seated 
instincts and principles. 

Almost immediately the publication of this version seems to have 
recoiled on its authors. There were only four editions of it up to 
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1633, but there were four also of Fulke’s volume, in which he printed 
this version in parallel columns with the New Testament of the 
Bishops* Bible, with refutations of the arguments. We may suppose, 
then, that the circulation of this Rhemish version was larger among 
the Protestants than among the Catholics. They seized it as a 
patent demonstration of the purpose of the Roman church to obscure 
and obstruct the reading of the Scriptures, and, if we may judge from 
the number of these editions, no stronger weapon for the Protestants 
could have been devised. Here was a truth which could be understood 
• by the simplest, that the Church of Rome was not willing to put 
the simple Scripture before the people; and, in those days of the 
increasing strength of the Puritans, the number of middle-class 
readers to whom such a proof would have appealed must have been 
large. This version, then, is another striking example of the blind¬ 
ness with which the Roman Catholics of England were afflicted at this 
crucial time in the history of English religion. 

J. H. Gardiner. 

Harvard University. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 1 

The significance of the volumes before us lies not so much in 
what they are as in the mere fact that they are. They contain the 
Confessions of Augustine, printed in good, well-leaded type, the ori¬ 
ginal Latin on the odd pages, while the even pages are occupied by a 
French translation. This text is accompanied by a copious series of 
notes, printed in smaller type on the lower portion of the pages. 
These notes are of two kinds : the mass of them are designed to 
expound the text in a popular style ; but at the close of each chapter a 
number of “practical considerations** are added. A somewhat ram¬ 
bling preface occupies the first forty-five pages of the first volume; an 
analytical index, something more than the last hundred pages of the 
fourth volume; and just before the index a few pages are given to a 
“ rdsumd of the life and works of St. Augustine in chronological order.’* 

No hint is given of the source of the Latin text here printed, 
and we have not thought it worth while to trace its origin by means 
of comparisons. As we have cursorily read it, however, we have 

1 (Euvres choisies de Saint Augustin: Les Confessions. Traduction fran^aise ct 
commentaires, d’apr&s Mgr. PAronne, lv£que de Beauvais, par M. Pihan. Avec 
texte latin. Quatre tomes. Paris: Maison de la bonne Presse. xlviii-|-296, 327, 
383. 375 P a K es - 
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noted a number of bad readings which advise us that it can make no 
claim to critical excellence. Thus, for instance, near the end of I, i, 
we have es enim nobis; at III, iv, 7, we have the obviously conflate 
reading in librum quemdam cujusdam Gceronis; at the beginning of 
II, 3, we have moderaretur for modularetur. 

The French translation is spoken of (Vol. I, p. xlvii) as new. 
Though not ignorant of the Italian proverb traduttore traditori , and hav¬ 
ing no illusions as to the difficulty of rendering into French “the con¬ 
crete language of Augustine—this Latin so expressive, with its subtle 
antitheses, so savory, so eloquent/’ M. Pihan tells us he has never¬ 
theless tried to “make a version serious rather than original.” He 
tells us nothing, however, after this hint, of the utilization of former 
versions, except that he has “used and reproduced the chapters so 
excellently translated ” by M. Clair in his La jeunesse do Saint Angus - 
stin, d'aprh ses Confessions (Paris, 1883). As the suggestion of the 
work was taken from an unfulfilled plan of the late Bishop Plronne 
(who died in 1892), and as it is intended as a monument to bis 
memory, it may be conjectured that M. P6ronne’s version of the Con - 
fessions , incorporated in the great French edition of Augustine's 
works published from 1870 on, by the house of Viv6s,® has not been 
neglected in the preparation of this translation. But no hint is given 
that such is the fact. 

With respect to the “notes” the case is different. The idea and 
plan of these have been taken, under Mgr. P€ronne’s leading, from 
Wagnereck’s seventeenth-century work (Vol. I, p. xi), with the utili¬ 
zation also (Vol. I, p. v) of “the notes which Mgr. P6ronne made in 
translating the works of Augustine.” M. Pihan says: “Seeking to 
edify the soul as much as to instruct it, we have freely translated both 
the notae and the usus of Wagnereck, at the same time modifying and 
augmenting them according to our own critical researches.” The 
reference is to Wagnereck’s completed edition of 1846 (repeated in 
1847), in which to the “notes” of his earlier edition (1830 and again 
1832) he added the usus , or practical considerations. As Wagnereck 
commented on the first ten books only, M. Pihan has been left to his 
own resources in compiling notes to the last three books. A glance 
at the notes will show, however, that throughout the whole treatise 
they are much more M. Pihan’s than Wagnereck’s. The practical and 

•* CEuvres computes de Saint Augustin , ivSque ctHippone . Traduites en fran^ais 
et annotles par MM. PinoNNE, £calle, Vincent, Charpentier, H. Barreau, 
renfermant lc tcxtc latin et les notes de I’ldition des blnddictines. (30 vols.) 
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polemical interests dominate them throughout, and the distinction 
drawn between the “ notes ” and “ practical considerations ” is not very 
strict. 

We have to turn over only one page to meet this note: 

Bearing with him everywhere his mortality as witness of his sin , that is 
to say, concupiscence or the law of the members, which holds us captive 
under the law of sin (Rom. 8: 23). This law attests that we are the chil¬ 
dren of Adam, born in original sin, the effects of which are rebellion of the 
flesh and the senses against the spirit. 

St. Augustine calls concupiscence the witness of sin, because it is the 
consequence of original sin, and just as a scar recalls the wound which pro¬ 
duced it, and the emaciated face a disease of long standing, so concupis¬ 
cence recalls the ancient fault of our first parents. This idea of the holy 
doctor destroys from top to bottom the erroneous system of the Protestants; 
for, if concupiscence is the witness of sin, it is certainly not sin's self. This 
is what has been taught by all the Fathers and what has been defined in the 
council of Trent (Sess. V, Decret. depeccato origin.). If we may use this com¬ 
parison, original sin is hidden in concupiscence as in a nest, as in an envel¬ 
ope. Baptism makes sin disappear, but the nest, the envelope, remains; 
that is to say, concupiscence or the hearth of sin. 

Needless to say, Augustine makes no allusion in this passage to 
concupiscence at all; and is far from teaching anywhere that con¬ 
cupiscence is not of the nature of sin. 

On VIII, ii, the whole body of notes?consists of the following: 
First, on the mention of Victorinus, Jerome’s account of him is 
quoted, to the effect that his Christian works lacked force and dear¬ 
ness, because of his absorption in profane studies, and the sage 
remark is added : “ Now, nobody, no matter what his eloquence, can 

reason well on things he is ignorant of.” Then there is a short note 
on the crowd of deities adored at Rome h propos of their mention in 
the second section. On the fourth section, at the mention of Victori- 
nus’s baptism, we have this note: “ To be regenerated , to be born again 
in the holy water of baptism, whence one emerges like an infant newly 
born, so as to become a new man.” Then follows only the “ practical 
consideration,” which is confined to the single remark : “Victorinus 
teaches us, by this memorable example, not to be ashamed to confess 
the faith publicly, and to fear God rather than man." Surely this is 
the very exemplification of perfunctory annotation. 

The extent to which the polemic interest dominates these notes 
may be observed in, say, the “practical considerations” adjoined to 
I, xi. The “notes” proper on this chapter are just three. One of 
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these explains very properly that by being marked with the sign of 
the cross Augustine means initiated into the number of the catechu¬ 
mens. Another usefully brings together a number of notices of 
Augustine’s frequent sicknesses, illustrating the fact that he had a 
very delicate constitution. The third, which is misplaced after the 
end of the “ practical considerations,” is a perfectly blind note on 
the closing words of the chapter which tell us that Augustine’s 
mother postponed his baptism because she preferred to commit to the 
floods of coming temptation rather the clay out of which he was 
afterward to be formed than the already formed image. This means 
simply, of course, that Monnica fancied, in accordance with a preva¬ 
lent opinion of the time, that post-baptismal sinning was of far 
more consequence than pre-baptismal; that, to follow the figure, pre- 
baptismal sins only temporarily deformed the soft clay and were all 
obliterated when the image was molded by the subsequent baptism, 
but post-baptismal sins shattered the hardened image itself — for the 
repairing of which there was no adequate remedy. Our commentator 
would have us think that the more probable meaning is: “ My 

mother preferred to abandon to divine providence those waves of 
temptation of which she foresaw that I should be the toy, and which 
would serve to form in me the new man and afterward to instruct me 
in the principles of the true faith and virtue, rather than to deliver to 
them that divine form which would be given me by the profession of 
the Catholic faith.” And he suggests that Monnica was not after all 
free to do anything else in the presence of the will of her husband. 
These three “notes” occupy altogether, now, little more than half a 
page. The “practical considerations” interjected among them fill the 
greater part of some eight pages. These begin with a brief reminder 
of the antiquity of the use of the sign of the cross and of salt in the 
initiation of a catechumen, but proceed at once to remark on the “touch 
ing example given here by St. Monnica to Christian mothers of the 
care with which they ought to bring up their children in the Catholic 
religion, when their husbands neglect this sacred duty.” Thence they 
wander off into nearly six pages of polemic against “ the anarchists and 
socialists,” on the sole excuse that these are such probably only because 
they were not as carefully nurtured as Augustine was by Monnica! This 
is “going off at a word ” with a vengeance; and at this rate one does not 
see why a “ commentary” on Augustine might not readily be swelled 
to the bulk, say, of the Encyclopedia Britannica and made also about 
as comprehensive in its contents. 
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We have felt bound to enter so far into details in order to jus¬ 
tify the verdict with which we started out—that the volumes now before 
us are without significance to the student of the Confessions . They give 
us a commonplace text of the Confessions , along, no doubt, with a suffi¬ 
ciently clear and flowing French translation, accompanied by a mass of 
“notes” which have for their end less to explain Augustine than to pro¬ 
vide a vehicle for confirming the modern French Catholic in his faith. 
We are not saying that the volumes have no reason for existence and no 
sphere of usefulness. We are only saying that their reason for existence 
and sphere of usefulness lie outside the limits of the study of Augustine; 
and it is but just to remind ourselves at this point that M. Pihan him¬ 
self represents his purpose to have been above all “to edify” the 
soul—of course from his own point of view as a good Catholic. It is 
nothing but matter of congratulation that the means by which he seeks 
to attain this end of edification are primarily to put the Confessions of 
Augustine into the hands of the Catholics of France in an attractive 
form — in Latin and French—and with a body of “ notes ” which, amid 
much else no doubt, yet do smooth many hard places, provide much 
necessary information for the ready understanding of the text, and apply 
many of its lofty teachings with point and insistence to the ordering 
of the practical life. When we so conceive it, we are conceiving M. 
Pihan’s enterprise in the light in which he would have us conceive it; 
and when we so conceive it, it is very far from having no significance. 

And thus we come around to the second member of the remark 
with which we started out — that the significance of these volumes lies 
not so much in what they are as in the simple fact that they are. Con¬ 
sider what meaning is involved in this simple fact, that after a millen¬ 
nium and a half it is still worth while to publish and republish the 
Confessions of Augustine in usumpopuli —not as a text-book for the study 
of ingenuous youth, mind you, perhaps under the compulsion of the 
rod; not merely as the cherished treasure of a narrow guild of scholars; 
not even as the delight of the hours of ease that come to the refined 
and cultured classes; but distinctly as a handbook on pious living and 
a guide to holy thinking and conduct for the people of God scattered 
through the nations. Mr. Glover has recently told us, in the essay on 
the Confessions which he has incorporated in the delightful series of 
studies that he has published under the title of Life and Utters in the 
Fourth Century , that “among all books written in Latin” this book 
“stands next to the s.Eneid for the width of its popularity and the hold 
it has upon mankind.” Possibly even this exception need not be 
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insisted upon. Possibly, among all books written in Latin, the Confes¬ 
sions is the book that is absolutely the most widely read for its own 
sake and that exercises in its own right the widest influence upon man¬ 
kind. From the moment of its first publication down until today, men 
have read it, and continue yet to read it, simply because they have 
found and still find in it a voice which expresses their deepest religious 
emotions and calls them to higher stretches of religious endeavor. 

At first this motive was mixed, no doubt, with a literary one; and 
throughout the Middle Ages, when Latin was still the language of litera¬ 
ture, the book appealed to men as literature; and, as Mr. Glover says, 
stood second in its popularity as such only to Vergil. But this motive 
has long since become practically inoperative. Our classical scholars in 
their engrossment with classical forms have permitted this post-classical 
treatise to fall into neglect; it is not read in our schools; it is read scarcely 
at all by our scholars; it has lost all the adventitious aid that might be 
given its popular circulation by the familiarizing of our youth with its 
modes of speech and forms of thought in the process of their education, 
or by the zealous study of it by our professed exponents of Latin let¬ 
ters. Nor has it been put into our modern languages in a manner 
which has really given it a place in our vernacular literatures. Harnack 
has recently pointed this out as regards German literature, and it is 
equally true of our other modern literatures. The Confessions may be 
included in our “Universal Libraries,*** “Libraries of Theological 
Classics/* “Libraries of Devotion/* “Best Hundred Books** (recom¬ 
mended, e. g . 9 by Sir John Lubbock); but it has not really entered into 
our “literatures** and is not read from the purely literary motive. 
Despite all this, it is published and republished, is translated and 
retranslated, and remains one of the most widely circulated and one 
of the most widely read of books. The popularity of the Confessions , 
in other words, is independent alike of extraneous recommendation 
and inherent form; it is due to its contents alone. 

It may repay us to remind ourselves in some detail of the facts 
indicatory of its perennial popularity. This began, as we have said, 
from the moment of its first publication. Augustine himself tells 
us that he had been made aware that this book was particularly pleasing 
to many of the brethren, and, indeed, that among all his opuscula it 
was both most widely and most gladly read {Retract., II, 6; De dono 
persever ., 20 (53)). From that beginning on, throughout the whole 
period of the reign of Latin letters, it stood next to Vergil in the 
extent of its circulation and the depth of its influence. Naturally, 
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therefore, when the art of printing began to be utilized for popular 
purposes, it was early put through the press, and frequently reprinted. 

The fullest list of the early editions seems still to be that 
given by Schdnemann in the second volume of his Biblioih . hisiorico 
literaria Patrum Latinorum (Lips., 1794), reprinted in Vol. XLVII 
(XII) of Migne’s Patrologia Latina (coll. 134-41). The earliest edition 
he records is a Milan quarto of 1475, which has been attributed to 
John Wurster de Campidonia; and to this he adds three others — one 
of 1482 and the other two undated — which appeared before the end of 
the fifteenth century. From the sixteenth century he gives nine 
editions: Cologne, 1531, 1569; Louvain, 1563, 1575; Antwerp, 
1567, 1568; Basle, 1578; Wurzburg, 1581; Tours, 1588. 

From the seventeenth century he is able to enumerate no less than 
twenty-eight editions, scattered pretty evenly through the century. 
These begin with a 12010 edition published in 1604 in Cologne, opera 
et studia theologorum Lovaniensium; followed by another 12mo, pub- 
ished in 1606 at Lyons, juxta Lovaniensium correeiionem. This text was 
afterward more than once reprinted, but the popular text of the seven¬ 
teenth century was that prepared by Henry Sommalius, a learned and 
pious Jesuit who published editions of many books of devotion, 
including not only the Confessions , but also the Soliloquies of Augustine 
and the Imitatio Christi. Sommalius’s first edition seems to have 
appeared in 1607 at Douay. It would be rash to say how frequently 
it was reprinted during the seventeenth century. Schdnemann 
explicitly notes the following issues: 1619, 1628, 1629, 1631, 1637, 
1645, 1649, 1650, 1652, 1679, 1685; and it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to add more. In 1630 there appeared at Dillingen the first 
issue of Wagnereck’s edition of the first ten books, accompanied with 
a commentary. This was reprinted in 1632 (Cologne), and in an 
enlarged form in 1646 and again in 1647 (both Cologne). Henry 
Wagnereck was a German Jesuit of wide learning, who served as pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy and theology at Dillingen, and died in 1664, 
leaving behind him many works, metaphysical, polemical, and devo¬ 
tional— among them a curious redaction of the Imitatio Christi “in 
locos communes,’ 1 and this extended commentary on the Confessions . 
Toward the end of the century (1687) there appeared from the Paris 
press of Jo. Bapt. Coignard a i2mo edition, “ emendatissima et notis 
illustrata, cum novis in singula capita argumentis,” edited by the 
academician Philippe Goibaud, sieur du Bois, which became the basis 
of many of the best nineteenth-century editions, such as those by 
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Pusey and von Raumer. It was admirably annotated with illustrative 
notes drawn from the other writings of Augustine — notes which are 
still perpetuated to our profit in later editions. 

Only three editions are brought together by Schdnemann from the 
eighteenth century — a Sommalius in 8vo, published at Antwerp in 
1740; an annotated edition published at Florence in 1757 by “Fr. 
Archangeli a Praesentationeand a pretentious edition published at 
Paris in 1776 by L. St. Rondet. We have noted also a Vienna edition 
of 1770. 

The nineteenth century has again, however, been rich in editions. 
We have noted at least sixteen, without making any particular search 
for them. These begin with an excellent edition published in 1823 at 
Berlin, with a preface by Neander. A manual edition appeared at 
Ingolstadt in 1824. The beautiful little stereotyped edition of 
Tauchnitz, edited by Bruder, appeared at Leipzig first in 1837, and 
has been frequently reissued since—most lately in 1894. Dr. Pusey’s 
edition, based in part on the Paris edition of Du Bois (1687), appeared 
first at Oxford in 1838 and again in 1848. On Dr. Pusey’s founda¬ 
tion was built in turn the admirable edition of Karl von Raumer, 
which first appeared at Stuttgart in 1856 and again at Giitersloh in 
1876. Von Raumer was accustomed to read the Confessions yearly 
with his students at Erlangen and poured his mind out in his notes 
and a preface in which he draws a comparison between the Confessions 
and Rousseau’s Confessions and Hainann’s Gedanken fiber meinen 
Lebenslauf Meanwhile at least three good Paris editions had been 
issued: in 1844, with the French version of Saporta; in 1863, and 
1889. There had also appeared the admirable edition of Martin at Reg¬ 
ensburg in 1863, repeated in 1894. In 1891 an edition appeared at 
Turin repeating Wagnereck’s notes. But the great novelty of the cen¬ 
tury was reserved to its end: the appearance in 1896 of the new critical 
text framed by Pius Kn 611 for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesi - 
asticorum Latinorum. This new text has been placed within the reach 
of all by its incorporation into the well-known Teubner series of 
Latin texts (Leipzig, 1898). By it, it is to be hoped, the textual 
presentation of the Confessions has been lifted to a new plane. The 
French edition which now lies before us is the first issue of the 
Confessions in Latin which has reached us from the newly opening 
century; it is innocent of any relation to Kndll’s new text. But it is 
probable that few editions will subsequently be published which do 
not take their start from Kndll. 
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The Confessions of Augustine belongs to that small class of books 
which have been circulated as much in translation as in their original 
form. A German translation of it was made as early as the fourteenth 
century, fragments of which have been recovered and published by 
C. Hofmann (“ Bruchstucke einer mittelhochdeutschen Uebersetzung der 
Confess, d. Aug.,” printed in th tSitzungsberichte der bayr . Akademie , 1861, 
I, pp. 314 ff.). But the history of the translation of the Confessions 
does not really begin until the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Latin races were first in the field, and by the end of the first decade of 
the seventeenth century there were versions in circulation alike in Por¬ 
tuguese, Italian, Spanish, and French. We hear of a translation into 
English only in 1624, and into German not until 1673. The earliest 
version listed by Schonemann is a Portuguese one, the work of Sebast. 
Toscano or Tuscanus, an Augustinian monk; two editions of it were 
printed, at Antwerp and Cologne respectively, in 1555 and 1556. Next 
in time come the Italian versions. The earliest of these was published 
in 1564 at Venice, the translator being “ Teccellente medico M. Vin¬ 
cenzo Buondi.” A new annotated translation, “ per il S. Giulio Maz- 
zini, nobile Bresciano,” appeared at Rome in 1595, and was reprinted 
at Milan in 1620. Finally, the Carmelite P. Giangiuseppe da S. Anna 
issued a new translation at Venice in 1760, accompanied (says Schone¬ 
mann) with “an immense mass of notes,” for which all preceding anno¬ 
tators had been put under contribution, especially Wagnereck. A 
Spanish version by Petrus Ribadeneira of several of Augustine's treatises, 
including the Confessions , appeared at Madrid in 1598 and again in 
1604. These are all that Schonemann is able to cite from the sixteenth 
century. 

The earliest French translation of the Confessions seems to have 
appeared at Paris in 1609, with notes by Hernequinius. A new ver¬ 
sion by Ren6 de Ceriziers (Renatus Ceriserius) — the well-known 
Jesuit translator of Boetius's Consolations of Philosophy (to which he 
added a Consolation of Theology ), and author of that odd spiritual 
romance which he called LInnocence Reconnue , ou Vie de Sainte Gene - 
vihje de Brabant — appeared at Lyons in 1649 and again in 1650, and 
was reprinted at Paris as late as 1709. But the two versions which 
really divided the suffrages of the French public down to our own cen¬ 
tury were those of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly and of Philippe Goibaud 
du Bois. The former of these scholars, the eldest brother of the great 
Antoine, after an honorable public career, retired at the age of fifty- 
two to the convent at Port Royal, where he gave himself to literary 
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labors. His works, in eight folio volumes, were published posthumously 
in 1675. His version of the Confessions seems to have appeared first, 
at Paris, in 1649, in i2mo. It was reprinted in 1651, 1653,1656,1659 
(the seventh edition, with the Latin text of Antoine Arnauld), 1660, 
1665, 1671, 1675, x ^75 (at Brussels), 1676, 1691 (at Brussels), 1695, 
1717, and so on, even as late as 1861, with an introduction by M.Char- 
pentier. It is this version that is elegantly reprinted also in M. J. A.-C. 
Buchon’s Choix d oeuvres mystiques (Paris, 1852) “as reproducing most 
faithfully the ideas and the flow of the style of the author.” “Arnauld,” 
M. Buchon adds, “ had too pious a respect for the book and its author 
not to strive conscientiously to reproduce it in its true forms; and the 
French language, which had not yet been affected by the concise genius 
of Pascal, conserved in the march of its prose something of the slight 
heaviness and obscurity which recall the Latin forms.” We are bound 
to confess that we have found Arnauld’s version anything but attractive 
reading, and are inclined, prior to any examination of Du Bois’s, to 
acquiesce in Brunet's preference for the latter. Du Bois was an academi¬ 
cian and served as Latin tutor to Louis Joseph de Lorraine, Due de 
Guise. He translated, says his biographer in Migne's Diet, de biog. chrit ., 
somewhat grimly, “many of Augustine's and Cicero's works, two very 
different geniuses to whom he gave the same style.” His translations 
are enriched with many learned notes; those that accompanied the 
Letters of Augustine were supplied by Tillemont; those that accom¬ 
panied his Latin edition of the Confessions (though not his translation) 
formed the mine out of which Dr. Pusey drew his admirable annota¬ 
tions. The first edition of Du Bois's translation seems to have 
appeared at Paris in 1686; it was repeated in 1688, 1700, 1715, 1716, 
1722, 1743, 1758, 1776, and so on, down at least as late as 1820. 
Meanwhile certain parts of the Confessions had also been printed 
separately in French ; e. g. y Books VIII and IX were issued in Brus¬ 
sels in 1690 under the title, La Conversion de S . Augustin dicrite par 
lui mime; and in 1703 there appeared an abridged translation of the 
Confessions by Simon Michel Treuv6; to these may be added the Con¬ 
fessions de Saint Augustin en forme de priires , published in 1697 and 
1701, and the appropriation to the exercises of the sacraments of 
penance and the eucharist of parts of the work (1750). Brunet men¬ 
tions also as appearing at Paris, 1741, in two volumes, u Les Confessions 
de 5 . Augustin , trad, en franp. avec le lat. (par D. Jac. Martin).” 

During the nineteenth century, in the case of this version too, 
naturally, a new activity began to manifest itself. We have noted about 
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a dozen new issues of the Confessions in French during that century. 
In 1822 and again in 1844 (Paris) there appeared a new translation by 
M. de Saint-Victor, with a preface by M. l’abbd de La Mennais and a 
historical note on the Manichees. In 1844 (Paris) was published, along 
with the Latin text, a translation by Ldonce de Saporta. In 1845 
(Tours) an edition cared for by l’abbd T. Boulangl appeared. A new 
translation, by L. Moreau, appeared first in 1854 (Paris) and was repub¬ 
lished in 1858 and 1865. In 1854 a new translation “by G. A.” is 
listed. In 1857 was published yet another new translation, by Paul 
Janet—which, by the way, is the only one thought worth mention¬ 
ing in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopidie . A new issue of the translation 
by Arnauld d’Andilly “ very carefully reviewed and adapted for the 
first time to the Latin text, with an introduction by M. Charpentier, ,, 
was published in 1861. Yet another new translation, by ‘Tabb6 
Gabriel A.—,” appeared at Lyons in 1862. The version of Monseigneur 
Pdronne, included in the (Euvres competes cared for by MM. Pdronne, 
fecalle, Vincent, Charpentier, and H. Barreau, appeared in 1870. A 
luxurious edition, illustrated by eight etchings by A. Laluze, the trans¬ 
lation being by Edouard Saint-Raymond, appeared in 1883. Still 
another new translation was published by the abb£ Barral in 1884. 
Last of all we have the new translation by M. Pihan which lies before us. 

Although, as we have seen, a German version of the Confessions 
existed in the fourteenth century, Germany was late in providing itself 
with the printed Confessions in its own tongue. Only a single issue 
was known to Schdnemann—a 12010, published at Cologne in 1673 
with a title so verbose that Schonemann prints it only in contracted 
form. The next issue known to us is an 8vo, published at Frank¬ 
fort in 1760. A new issue, aus d. Latein . von Friederiei a Jesu 
was published in 8vo at Augsburg in 1783. The translation of Adolf 
Groninger, which is still in use, seems first to have appeared at Mun¬ 
ster in 8vo in 1798; second edition, i2mo, 1841; third edition, 1853; 
fourth edition, 1859. Another (anonymous) translation, which is still 
in use, mit einem Anhange seiner fernern Lebensgeschichte , seems first 
to have appeared at Munich, in 8vo, in 1815; fourth edition, improved, 
in i8mo, at Passow, 1849; fifth edition, 1853; sixth edition, 1856; 
seventh edition, 1866. Georg Rapp’s translation, which has remained 
until today, probably, the most widely circulated Protestant version, 
seems first to have appeared at Stuttgart, in 8vo, in 1838; subsequent 
issues appeared in 1846, 1847, 1856, 1863; fifth edition, 1868; sixth 
edition, 1871; seventh edition, 1878; eighth edition, Bremen, 1889. 
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The rival Romanist translation by H. Kautz appeared at Arnsberg, in 
i2mo, in 1840-41. Another version, professing to b t nach der besten 
Ausgabe aus dem Latcinischen Ubersetzt , mit einem kurzen Ueberblick des 
Lebens und Wirkens dieses Heiligen , seems to have appeared first at 
Regensburg in 1853; it was repeated in 1890; third edition, 1898. 
Still another, fur Leser jeden Standes neubearbeitet auf Grund der von 
Raumer' schen Ausgabe, appeared at Reutlingen in 1858; and again in 1859 
and 1883. The fifth edition of a translation by J. P. Silbert, aus dem 
Latein. der Mauriner-Ausgabe, appeared at Vienna in i860 or 1861; we 
have not traced its earlier or later issues. The version of M. M. Wilden 
appeared at Schaffbausen in 1865; and that of Merschmann at Frank¬ 
fort in 1866. 

Ail of these earlier versions, however, have recently been antiquated 
by the appearance of two new German translations of high character, 
provided with a modern apparatus of notes and introductions for 
the better understanding of the text. The best of these is probably 
Augustins Bekenntnisse, in neuer Uebersetzung und mit einer Einleitung 
dargeboten,by W. Bornemann, which constitutes Vol. XII of the Gotha 
“Sammlung theologischer Klassiker” and was published in 1888; the 
introduction extends to thirty-eight pages and is a valuable document. 
Its companion is Des heiligen Augustins Bekenntnisse , Ubersetzt, eingeleitet 
und mit Anmerkungen versehen, by Otto F. Lachmann, which consti¬ 
tutes two volumes of the “ Universalbibliothek ” published by Ph. 
Reclam at Leipzig; it appeared in 1891. Still more recently there has 
appeared an abridged translation in German from the skilful pen of 
Fr&ulein E. Pfleiderer (G8ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902; 
8vo, pp. viii+160), which Harnack greets ( Theolog. Literaturzeitung , 
1903, No. 1, col. 12) as really the first German translation which is 
truly German literature. There were, of course, earlier essays at the 
translation of portions of the Confessions —as, e.g., the fugendgeschiehte d. 
heil. Aug., aus seinen Bekenntnissen gezogen , by F. P. Sticke, Munich, 
1800; but we shall not pause to collect them. It is quite clear that 
latter-day Germany has not neglected to put this incomparable volume 
within the easy reach of her people. 

What has been done toward the circulation of the Confessions in 
the other languagesof continental Europe we have not had occasion.to 
observe. We have incidentally noted only a Dutch version of the first 
ten books, published at Amsterdam in 1829: De belijdenis v.d. H 
Aug. in tien boeken. There is also a Dutch abridgment published at 
Amsterdam in 1857, and again in 1865: De biecht van God van een 
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groot man, op de bekentenissen van Aurelius Augustinus . Naar hetoors- 
prook. bekort; met een levensschets van Augustinus en ophelderingen, 
voorzicn door W. Francken Azn. 

Wc regret that we are without the materials for tracing the circula¬ 
tion of the Confessions in English. It appears to have been four times 
turned into English, in whole or in part, during the seventeenth century. 
The first of these versions was published in 1624, with the title, The Con¬ 
fession of the Incomparable Doctor, S. Augustine, translated into English: 
Together with a Large Preface, which it will much imf>ort to be read over 
first; that so the book itself may both profit and please the reader more. 
It was the work of the notorious Sir Toby Matthew (son of the well- 
known archbishop of that name), whose defection to Romanism was, 
it was said, “ begun by an imposture and perfected by wit and humour." 
The story of his checkered life can now be read comfortably by all at suf- 
cient length in the article by Thomas Seccombe in Sidney Lee’s Diet, 
of Nat. Biog., Vol. XXXVII (1894), pp. 63-8. Pusey ( The Conff. of 
St. Aug., preface, p. xxx) says this translation was both Romanizing 
and full of inaccuracies; and refers us to the Biogr. Brit, for “asaying 
of the time indicative of its badness.'* This reference is probably to a 
remark of John Gee's, who said, a propos of the price of the book, 
which was 16 shillings, that “Sir Toby’s translation might have been 
afforded for half a crown" ( Biographia Britannica, VI, i (1763), p. 
4049, side note 91 in second column). “It was very sharply answered," 
Mr. Seccombe tells us, “ by Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, in his 
vituperative Unmasking of a Masse Monger, London 1626, in which 
formal allusion is made to the alleged libertinism of Tobias’s youth." 
The best answer to a bad translation, however, is a good translation; 
and that soon came in a new version by “Dr. William Watts, Rector of 
St. Alban's, Wood Street," 1631, and again 1650, published with the 
title: Saint Augustines confessions translated and with some marginal 
notes illustrated, by William Wats. Mr. Pilkington (Post-Nicene 
Fathers, New York, 1886; Ser. I, Vol. I, p. 32) speaks of Watts's version 
as “ one of the most nervous translations of the seventeenth century;” 
and Dr. Pusey (loc. cit.) as energetic, but containing “a good many 
vulgarisms." It at all events laid the foundation for the English 
Confessions, and most subsequent editions to a greater or less extent 
base on it. A biographical sketch of Watts may be found in Sidney 
Lee's Diet, of Nat. Biog., Vol. LX, p. 75. Mr. Pilkington (op. cit., 
p. 140, note) gives us a notice of another English version of the first ten 
books of the Confessions, described on the title-page as “ Printed by J. 
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C., for John Cook, and are to be sold at the sign of the ‘Ship/ in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1660.” And in 1679 a new translation of the 
biographical portions of the Confessions was issued, the work of another 
distinguished Romanist pervert, Abraham Woodhead (see for him 
Did. Nat. Biog ., Vol. LXII, pp. 398-400). Dr. Pusey says of it: 
“The former translation [presumably Watts's] was used as its basis, 
but it is more diffuse.” The only one of these versions that had life 
in it was Watts’s, and when the nineteenth century opened it was found 
holding the field. 

The earliest nineteenth-century issue we have noted was an abridg¬ 
ment by Bickersteth, published in 32010 form at London by Seeley, in 
1836. Two years later Dr. Pusey’s version first appeared (Oxford: 
Parker; London: Rivington, 1838; in 8vo). Watts’s translation was 
adopted as its basis, but “the work,” says Dr. Pusey (preface, p. xxx), 
“has in fact been retranslated.” New issues of Dr. Pusey’s version 
were put forth both in the original 8vo form and in an i8mo form 
in 1848; a fourth edition in 1853; and often subsequently, as, e. g., 
1883. The unrevised Watts was meanwhile also being reprinted. 
American editions, for example, are noted at Boston/1843; New York, 
1844, and especially Andover, i860, “preceded by a thoughtful intro¬ 
duction ” (pp. v-xxxvi) by Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd. Dr. Shedd’s edi¬ 
tion has been several times reprinted, as, e.g., 1871 (Andover) and 1876 
(both Andover and Boston). A new translation was made by Rev. J. G. 
Pilkington for the series of select works of Augustine edited by Dr. 
Marcus Dods, and published at Edinburgh by T. & T. Clark. This 
was published first in 1876, and republished in the American Post-Nicene 
Fathers , Series I, Vol. I, in 1886. An edition is credited to the printing 
house of James Pott & Co., of New York, in 1876. The Rivingtons 
in 1883, and again in 1889, issued what they call a new edition, under 
the care of W. H. Hutchings. An edition described as a “new transla¬ 
tion” was issued by Sutlaby in 1883, and again in 1887. A London 
edition of 1885 has fallen into our hands. A “revised translation” of 
the first ten books was issued by the London house of Griffith in 1887, 
and again in 1894, and again in 1898, as one volume of its “Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature.” Similarly a “ revised 
translation ” of the first ten books was issued in 1895 by Routledge, as 
one volume of the collection of “ One Hundred Best Books” recom¬ 
mended by Sir John Lubbock. An issue of 1897, by Melrose, appears 
as a volume in a series called “Books for the Heart.” The character 
of these issues we do not know. Apparently something better begins 
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with the issue in 1898 of an edition described as “ newly translated 
with notes and introduction by C. Bigg,” as one volume of the “ Library 
of Devotion” published by Methuen. In the same year an edition 
appeared in the “Scott Library” published by Walter Scott, “edited 
with an introduction by Walter Symonds.” And in 1900 the Messrs. 
Richards published an edition “edited by Temple Scott, with an intro* 
duction by Alice Meynell.” Finally, in the same year, an edition of the 
first ten books was published by Paul, of London, with four illustrations 
by Paul Woodroffe. The United States Catalog of Books in Print in 
i 8 qq names editions published by Messrs. Longmans, Draper (Shedd’s), 
Stokes (Bigg’s), Whittaker, Kennedy, Dutton, and Routledge, to which 
may be added one published by Sadlier. 

The confusion of the foregoing account will not prevent it suggesting 
the wideness of the demand for the book and the popular character of 
its circulation among English-speaking readers. And it must not be 
imagined that we have enumerated in these hasty lists anything like 
all the editions in which the Confessions has been published through¬ 
out the world. Enough have been enumerated, however, to give some 
conception of the continuous use of the book as a manual of piety 
throughout the whole period of its existence, and to give point to our 
remark that the new French edition now before us is not without its 
significance, even though it is of no importance from the scholarly point 
of view. It indicates the continued usefulness of a book of religion 
which has already measured its usefulness by centuries and millen¬ 
niums. It might well have been a better book. It is nevertheless a 
good enough book to serve its professed purpose. It will carry these lofty 
religious meditations—the story of this noble life of struggle and of 
this final conversion of a great soul to God—into the minds and 
hearts of, let us hope, hundreds of French-speaking people. May it 
prosper in this mission I And may its tribe continue to increase! 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 

Princeton Seminary, 

Princeton, N. J. _ 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Professor Jahn and Wellhausen have fallen out and use not the 
gentlest terms about each other and their respective writings. To 
begin with, Professor Jahn published an edition of Esther.* Well- 

1 Das Buck Esther , mack der Sepbsaginta hergestellt , ubersetst und hurt erktart. 
Leiden : Brill, 1901. xv + 67 pages. M. 3, net 
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hausen criticised his views about the text very severely;* whereupon 
Jahn retorts in the essay under review.* The.actual treatment of the 
book of Esther is, however, only made the text for rival treatments of 
a much wider'subject. What is the relative value of the massoretic text 
(= M.T.) of the Old Testament, and of the text behind the LXX ? 
This is really the matter discussed. Jahn is an out-and-out pro-Sep- 
tuagint scholar. He professes to follow in the footsteps of Thenius. 
Wellhausen opposes him and ridicules some of his restorations of the 
Hebrew text according to the LXX, as being, we may almost say, 
beneath contempt. Jahn, in this review, defends his own position, and 
tells us we are to look for a still more systematic treatment of the sub¬ 
ject in the edition of Ezekiel which he is preparing. 

Perhaps the best way of discussing the subject thus put before us 
will be to take some of the points which Jahn tries to make. 

1. He first of all lays down the principle that every expositor, if 
he is to do his work properly, must work out the differences in detail. 
This is certainly necessary, and it is a field of work in which much 
remains to be done. Even some of those who have come nearest to 
doing so, e . g ., Toy in his edition of Proverbs —and we may say he has 
gone farther than most in the right direction—seem to weary of point¬ 
ing out the differences between the M.T. and the Hebrew behind the 
LXX, and pass many by without any note or comment. What is really 
wanted is, if we may say so, an interleaved, unpointed text of the 
Hebrew as it stands, with, on the opposite page, the various readings of 
the LXX so far as they can be ascertained, and also with various 
pointings of the Hebrew where the M.T. and the various older ver¬ 
sions differ. If this were systematically done, we feel sure that an 
amount of illumination hardly to be realized at present would be 
thrown upon textual difficulties, and the inferior character of the M.T., 
in a considerable number of cases, though almost certainly not in the 
majority, would become obvious. 

2. We consider that there is much truth in the statement that all 
the translators of most of the prophetical and historical books worked 
on the same method. It could not very well be otherwise, consider¬ 
ing the times in which the translations were made. The most that 
could be expected was that a literal translation should be made, and 
the greater part of the differences in the excellence of the work done 

"In a review published in Gbtt. gelehrt. Anneigen , 1902, No. 2. 

* Beiirdge tnrBeurttilung der Septuaginta. Eine Wiirdigung Wellhausenscher 
Textkritik. Von G. Jahn. Leiden : Brill, 1902^ 52 pages. M. 1, net. 
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depended upon the translator’s wider or narrower acquaintance with the 
two languages he was dealing with, and also upon the difficulty, that 
was sometimes found to be very pressing, in dealing with some of the 
terms, whose meaning had been forgotten, in the more ancient part of 
the Hebrew texts. 

3. We think that Jahn presses the points he tries to make about 
the Sdftrim much too far. He attributes to them alterations from all 
sorts of motives of a wide and sweeping character. He sees in them 
the working of the priestly element, as well as the influences of Hel¬ 
lenism and heathenism, and goes so far as to say that in Ezekiel they 
have corrected unfulfilled prophecies, while occasionally whole pas¬ 
sages were substituted by them for what they found in their texts. A 
great deal of this seems to be absolutely unprovable. Rather we would 
say that two of these motives show themselves in the LXX — Hellen¬ 
ism and heathenism. That there was a Hellenistic spirit very widely 
prevalent among the Jews of Jerusalem as well as elsewhere in the 
second century B. C. the books of the Maccabees are sufficient to 
prove. But that the Jewish mind was also influenced by the heathen¬ 
ism among which it dwelt is evident from some of the mythological 
terms, e . g. f Tiravcs, ’Apa\$a(as Ktpas, used in the LXX. Apparently 
Jahn would find the scribal altering of the text in the Elohistic or 
Jahwistic texts of the Pentateuch, and also goes so far as to say that 
certain books were almost rewritten by the scribes. Some of the con¬ 
structions in the M.T. which Jahn calls “ monstrous ” he attributes to 
the scribes. In fact, we think we sum up Jahn’s position with refer¬ 
ence to the M.T. as being, to use his own words, that the scribes’ 
great desire was to issue a popular edition of the Old Testament. 

4. As to the use to be made of the LXX, Jahn, we think, is more 
nearly right than Wellhausen. If you are to use the LXX at all, you 
must not use it arbitrarily. Wellhausen, Jahn would say, treats the 
LXX in a half-hearted way. What you really must do is to work 
through it word by word. He is doubtful, indeed, whether he has 
gone far enough, and has not sometimes adhered to the M.T. in 
Esther, when he ought to have followed the LXX. You must not 
treat the LXX, as Wellhausen often does, as if it were mere guesswork. 
It is nothing of the kind. There may, indeed, be a few cases in which 
“tendency” has caused alterations to be made in the text by the 
translators, but these are not many. Nothing, however, will be gained 
by exaggerating differences—that is the opinion of the present writer; 
rather we must minimize them so far as is possible. 
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To turn to the particular book, which is in the present treatise the 
bone of contention between Jahn and Wellhausen—the book of 
Esther, we cannot do more here than summarize the position which 
Professor Jahn takes up. Many of the conclusions which he draws are 
very attractive to LXX scholars, but we fear that at present our verdict 
about some of them, at any rate, must be “Not proven.” 

He claims a high position for the LXX version of the book, and 
considers that the Hebrew form is more legendary than the Greek. 
He considers that in the M.T. certain proper names have been intro¬ 
duced to give a more thorough Persian atmosphere to the whole book, 
and that in reality the Greek forms of the names that are common to 
both versions approach more nearly to the original Persian than the 
Hebrew. As to the apocryphal parts of the book, it is clear from their 
contents that they do not form part of either the original Hebrew or 
the original Greek. In fact, they may be attributed to a Hellenistic 
Jew. He contends that the LXX never arbitrarily adds or erases 
matter, while the M.T. does both. Sometimes, moreover, the LXX 
has foolish expressions which the M.T. has altered to tone them down. 
He will not allow that the Ahasuerus of the Greek and the Artahshast 
of the Hebrew are corresponding names. 

Finally, he makes fun of Wellhausen’s restoration of the Hebrew, 
just as Wellhausen had reviled his. 

We have not space to enter into a detailed examination of the 
separate passages about which Jahn writes at some length. We do not 
think that some of them advance his case very far. It is interesting to 
note that he falls back on Lagarde’s theory that $ovp&a exhibits the 
original form of the name for the Feast of Purim and is connected with 
the Persian furdigan , the name for their New Year's feast. 

The book of Esther is, when all is said and done, not the best book 
for a critic upon which to exhibit his theories on the relation of the 
M.T. and LXX. We shall look with considerably more interest to 
Jahn’s edition of Ezekiel. Meanwhile he has our sympathy, as we feel 
sure his aims are set in the right direction. 

Henry A. Redpath. 

Oxford, England. _ 

LIBERALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Canon Henson's book 1 is interesting throughout, fixing the atten¬ 
tion of the reader from the opening pages to the final word. It is 

1 Cross Bench Views of Current Church Questions. By H. Henley Henson. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. viii + 355 pages. $4. 
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written by a man who has not the least touch of egoism, who is far 
too engrossed in his subject to think about himself; yet the book is 
an unconscious self-revelation, showing us in vivid colors and lines the 
mind and character of the man. And it is a mind which compels 
admiration even when we most dissent from its conclusions, though it 
is only fair to say that we are more often in accord with them than in 
disagreement. 

The author is unquestionably one of the ablest men in the Angli¬ 
can church. There are few clergymen who can compare with him for 
eloquence of utterance, and none who surpass him in command of lucid 
and forceful English. As a preacher he is intense, persuasive, and 
intellectually convincing. As a writer his pen runs smoothly and easily, 
but always with a powerful touch, sometimes with flashes of fierce scorn, 
and occasionally sparks of prophetic fire. 

This book shows on every page the fearlessness of the man. It is 
an original voice with the unmistakable ring of honesty. Canon 
Henson is singularly free from shibboleths. He has never learned to 
speak the language of a class or caste; the clerical tone is conspicuous 
by its absence. The ordinary ideas and a ssumptions of clericalism 
have no place here. Indeed, the writer flings them aside with many a 
gesture of impatience, as if they were not worth discussing by a rea¬ 
sonable man. He certainly does not hold a brief for his clerical 
brethren, but deals out sharp and straight strokes under which many 
of them will wince and writhe. 

It follows from all this that he is very much more feared than loved 
in Anglican circles. His ability cannot be questioned, and he is 
everywhere recognized as a voice that will compel a hearing and an 
increasing power that must be reckoned with ; but his views on church 
questions are so utterly opposed to the prevalent orthodoxy, and he 
expresses them with so unsparing frankness, that his utterances on 
public occasions such as church congresses are awaited with anxious 
dread and are more frequently interrupted by angry dissent than 
punctuated with applause. But with the broad-church men among the 
clergy, whose number is decidedly limited, and with a large section of 
the Anglican laity, he is held in profound respect and readily accepted 
as a leading and authoritative voice. 

In many respects he resembles the late Dean Stanley, to whose 
position and influence he has to a large extent succeeded. He is per¬ 
haps inferior to the dean in breadth of erudition, and certainly has 
not attained that suaviter in modo for which Stanley was distinguished ; 
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but he has almost more courage, more spiritual intensity, and quite as 
much intellectual strength. Like the late dean he is most pronounced 
in his Erastianism, in his cordial recognition of Christians outside the 
establishment, in the catholicity of his sympathies, and in the ration¬ 
alistic element which is woven into his earnest religious convictions, 
and which would win for some of his views, from the orthodox school 
at least, the name of latitudinarian. He has no sympathy with the 
extremists of any party. No one would call him a Laodicean in his 
beliefs. What he believes he holds tenaciously and asserts with fervor 
and passion, but his convictions move around the central and essen~ 
tial truths, and have little interest in those questions which divide par¬ 
ties and make sects. He regards with almost equal impatience what 
he would call the narrowness of the evangelical school, the fierce sus¬ 
piciousness of the ultra-Protestant, and the extravagant assumptions 
and lawlessness of the advanced ritualist. In this book, however, it is 
the self-called Catholic party which comes in for his severest castiga¬ 
tion. In an open letter addressed to Lord Halifax called Cui Bone 
he pours ridicule upon the sacerdotal pretensions of that party, lashes 
its follies and excesses with a terrible whip of scorn, and charges it 
with bringing the question of disestablishment into the region of prac¬ 
tical politics, and making it inevitable at no distant date. The high- 
church theory of the historical episcopate and apostolical succession is 
dealt with in this article, and elsewhere, in a way half drastic and half 
humorous which is very satisfying to a nonconformist reader, but is 
likely to bring upon the writer sundry vials of wrath from the gentle¬ 
men to whom that theory is the pivot on which all truth turns. 

And yet with all his scorn of sacerdotalism. Canon Henson is true 
to the platform of moderation and perhaps opportunism which every 
broad-church «man advocates. He inclines to a limited acceptance of 
the confessional, with certain safeguards as to the kind of clergyman 
who shall be intrusted with the office; and he indorses the deliverance 
of the late archbishop of Canterbury on the doctrine of the real 
presence in the sacrament. He is a broad-church man with a distinct 
flavor of high church, but above all things he pleads for comprehen¬ 
siveness, and demands on every page that there shall be room in the 
national church for all the diversities of thought which can be gath¬ 
ered round an honest recognition of Jesus as Lord. He would make 
the full, frank acceptance of the masterhood of Christ the one and 
sufficient condition of membership and communion, and either dis¬ 
pense with other creeds and articles or treat them as non-obligatory. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable part of this book, as coming from a 
clergyman, is its formidable indictment of the Anglican church as to 
its claim to be the church of the nation. Canon Henson is certainly a 
candid friend and unsparing critic of his own people. No noncon¬ 
formist would either wish or dare to say severer things of the defects, 
corruptions, and failures of the established church than are found in 
these pages. His denunciation of the patronage system, of the scan¬ 
dalous way in which livings are given and sold, of the unrighteous ine¬ 
quality in the distribution and use of national endowments, and of the 
incompetence and indolence of a section of the clergy, is equal in 
fierceness and indignation to anything that would be heard upon a 
Liberation * platform. He confesses with undisguised shame these and 
other weaknesses of the church which is very dear to him, and thinks 
that the truest loyalty to the church is shown, not by hiding and deny¬ 
ing the defects, but by laboring for their removal. Three of the arti¬ 
cles in the book treat on the question of church reform, and here he 
speaks as a thoroughgoing Erastian and joins issue with the Catholic 
party in demanding that the needed reforms shall be secured by the 
action of the British Parliament. The high-church man is ambitious to 
shake himself loose from the bonds of secular authority. He clamors 
for a church which shall be free to legislate for itself and yet retain all 
its peculiar privileges and national endowments. In fact, he aspires to 
enjoy the liberty of the nonconformist without suffering any of his 
disadvantages. He proposes therefore that the church convocation, 
enlarged and made more representative, shall take upon itself the legis¬ 
lative functions which have hitherto been discharged by Parliament 
Canon Henson meets this proposal with the most strenuous opposition. 
He declares in the most unqualified terms that he would not trust a 
convocation composed exclusively of clergymen. He thinks that their 
legislative action would be that of a prejudiced class or caste, and that 
they would in no sense represent the nation, seeing that the clergy are 
for the most part Catholic and the laity of the church as unmistakably 
Protestant. Moreover, it would be impossible by any elective method 
to enlarge convocation in such a way as to make it the voice of the 
nation. He acknowledges that the adherents of the established church, 
to whom the power of election would have to be intrusted, do not 
much exceed one-half of the Christian people in the country; and that 
the bona fide members or communicants of adult age are less than one- 
thirteenth of the total number of parliamentary voters. With these 
■ The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Control. 
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facts before him he ridicules the notion that Parliament will transfer 
the management of a national church, with all its possessions, to any 
body of men chosen by so small a proportion of the electors, and he 
insists that Parliament alone must be depended upon for all the 
required church amendments’ and reforms. 

What will be the outcome of the position of things thus indicated it is 
impossible to conjecture, though the position itself has to a free-church 
man features that border on the humorous. The clergy are urgently 
demanding a freedom which the nation will never grant without the 
accompanying condition or penalty of disestablishment; and at the 
same time Parliament is becoming more and more impatient of those 
religious functions which it is called upon to discharge, and which it 
dare not hand over to a less representative body. It feels, reasonably 
enough, its unfitness to deal with the grave questions of Christian creed 
and ritual, and the nation is equally alive to the inconsistencies of the 
situation. Parliament, from a religious point of view, is a sort of 
Noah’s ark including all manner of creatures. Its composition is as 
heterogeneous as could well be devised. Not half of its members are, 
even nominally, connected with the established church. It is an 
assembly made up of Jews, Roman Catholics, agnostics, Parsees, and 
various sections of Protestants; and to require from such a body legis¬ 
lation for a Christian church may seem to Canon Henson appropriate 
and wise, but to a cynic, and even to the average man of the street, 
it has certainly an element of the ludicrous, and it is slowly creating a 
conviction that disestablishment is the only possible solution of the 
difficulty. 

We turn from this to regard with far greater satisfaction Canon 
Henson’s attitude toward nonconformists, as he insists on calling 
them, though we wish he did not begrudge them that new name by 
which they prefer to call themselves, “ Free-Church men.” Nearly all 
that he says of these outside Christian brethren is liberal and brotherly, 
though he certainly underrates both their culture and their contribu¬ 
tions to religious literature. But he recognizes to the full the high 
Christian character and earnestness of the nonconformist bodies. He 
confesses that in moral and spiritual elevation they are at least equal 
to their Anglican brethren, and that they are doing half the religious 
work of the nation. He sees clearly enough that every attempt to 
bring them into the establishment must and will result in hopeless 
failure, and he pleads for the only union which is possible, a union of 
mutual recognition and sympathetic brotherhood. He has nothing 
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but scornful words for the airs of superiority which the majority of the 
clergy assume; and the attitude of stand-aloofness which it pleases 
them to take. He regards* as an exhibition of blind arrogance and 
folly the claim which his church makes to be the church of the English- 
speaking people, and its habit of totally ignoring the non-episcopal 
bodies which outnumber it in membership by at least six to one! 
And he demands that the Anglican community shall bring itself into 
closer touch with English-speaking Christians in every land, and espe¬ 
cially with the nonconformists at home. He urges the frank accept¬ 
ance of non-episcopal ordination, the frequent exchange of pulpits 
between clergymen and free-church ministers, and the assiduous culti¬ 
vation of friendly and brotherly relations in place of the alienation and 
even hostility which have heretofore separated the two bodies and caused 
scandal to the whole, church. If Canon Henson represented, as unfor¬ 
tunately he does not, the great majority of his clerical brethren, such 
sentiments as these would speedily insure happier times for the reli¬ 
gious life of England. But that he himself holds these views and stoutly 
advocates them, and that they are gradually taking hold in Anglican 
circles, are facts which all nonconformists rejoice in, and for which 
they regard him with feelings of profound respect. 

It need only be added that one very able paper in the book deals 
with the question of Bible criticism. Canon Henson accepts generally 
the conclusions of Dr. Driver, and, in his treatment of the Old Testa¬ 
ment particularly, sets himself most distinctly against the views com¬ 
monly held by the high-church clergy and the orthodox party. He 
predicts that the authority of the Old Testament will continually lose 
ground among English Christians, and that even the use of it in 
church and school will slowly disappear. But he thinks that the tradi¬ 
tional view of the New Testament as a whole has gained the victory 
over the higher criticism, and he contends that even the extreme con¬ 
clusions which that criticism has reached in no way affect the fun¬ 
damental facts and evidences of our religion. This, however, is a 
question far too large to be entered upon here. Canon Henson 
expresses himself on it with his customary lucidity and force, though 
his opinions would be challenged by a large number of those who on 
other matters stand with him. 

We regard the whole book as a wise and serviceable contribution to 
the study of current religious thoughts and conflicts, and are thankful 
to be brought into contact with a mind that thinks and speaks with 
equal cogency and Christian charity. J. G. Greenhouch. 

Leicester, England. 
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MODERN APOLOGETICS. 1 

There are plain signs of the revival of an interest in apologetic 
writing on the part of the Christian public, and of serious and intelli¬ 
gent attempts to satisfy this interest on the part of Christian scholars. 
But neither the demand for this class of writings, nor the attempts at 
the satisfaction of the demand, are confined to Christianity. The con¬ 
dition of all the great world-religions is in this respect essentially the 
same. They are all being severely tested by the rapid changes which 
are everywhere going on in science, philosophy, and social organization. 
In India Hinduism, in Japan Buddhism, and even in Mohommedan 
countries Islam, are making more or less strenuous efforts to show 
themselves adapted for surviving the tests which the modern develop¬ 
ments of race-culture have brought to bear upon man’s religious 
faiths, sentiments, and cult. Even China is in the throes of resist¬ 
ance to these changes. In this unsettled condition of man’s religi¬ 
ous consciousness, both cause and effect are patent facts. Extremely 
rapid changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social conditions have 
characterized the last half-century; and characteristically, on account 
of the swift and complete communication of ideas which belongs to 
modern life, similar trials have been brought to bear upon the religious 
beliefs and sentiments of the age. What is true to a certain notable 
extent of the other great religions is, of course, pre-eminently true 
of the Christian religion. For it is among the so-called Christian 
nations that changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social condi¬ 
tions have been most rapid and revolutionary. 

Now, that Christian apologists should alter their methods, and even 
many of their claims, in order the better to defend their religion 
amidst altered circumstances, is no new thing in the history of apolo¬ 
getics. On the contrary, changes in the points attacked and in the 
methods of attack call peremptorily for changes in the points where 
the defense is concentrated and in the methods of defense. The vitality 
of Christianity has always shown itself in its adaptability to meet the 
new requirements with a reconstructed apologetics. In the time before 
the political triumph of the church under Constantine, the history of 
Christian apologetics shows it to have been constantly engaged in a 
vigorous and almost life-and-death struggle with a series of determined 
and powerful hostile forces. But both the form of these forces and the 

* Grundriss der chriitlichtn Apologetik , turn Gebrauche bti akadtmischen Vorle - 
sungcn. Von Hermann Schultz. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 225 
pages. M. 4. 
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form of repelling them have long since passed away and are never to 
return. To defend the Christian faith against the modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological objections by recurring to the arguments 
of the church fathers would be as unskilful and ineffectual as would be 
the use of the weapons of war belonging to the same centuries in a 
contest with the modern rifle and modern artillery. Mediaeval apolo¬ 
getics was, from the intellectual point of view, a comparatively tame 
affair—a dialectical contest over the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent religions, which, however, became realistic and bloody enough when 
it was waged in the political field against rival heathen, Jews, and 
Moslems. Even the apologetics which introduced the modern era, 
and which consisted in a defense of the older orthodoxy against the 
modifications attempted by the older deism and rationalism, is thor¬ 
oughly unfitted for present use. Both the attack and the defense of a 
hundred years ago are now largely antiquated. 

The really interesting thing about this little book of Schultz is the 
fact that its points of view and its method are so thoroughly modern. 
It is, therefore, well fitted to serve as a sort of type, or object-lesson, 
illustrating the excellences and the defects of certain of the most recent 
attempts at a reconstructed Christian apologetics. For this reason we 
shall give more attention to the review and criticism of this work than 
its size or importance would otherwise warrant 

The conception of the problem which apologetics attempts to solve, 
as stated by Schultz, is commendably comprehensive and stimulating. 
“Apologetics as a theological science/* says be(p. i), “seeks the scien¬ 
tific understanding of the essence of Christianity and of its rights within 
the spiritual development of humanity/* This effort involves (i) the 
justification of the religious view of the world as distinguished from 
the merely scientific; and (2) the special appreciation of what Chris¬ 
tianity, as distinguished from any one of its numerous sects or church 
communions, has done and is doing for our world. As to the present 
and more pressing call for renewing the attempt at a solution of this 
problem, which shall be satisfactory to the religious consciousness of 
today, we are told that “ we have become like the church before Augus¬ 
tine, and have from the dogmatic entered upon an apologetic stadium 
in theology.** Christianity is no longer what it became after western 
European heathenism succumbed to it as the prevailing religion, viz., 
“the self-intelligible presupposition’’ of European culture. The 
reasons for this change are chiefly these two: we now know much more 
about other religions; and we also know much more thoroughly the 
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origins of Christianity itself, and its varied developments and defective 
factors as estimated from the modern scientific, philosophical, and 
sociological points of view. Hence the threefold task of modern 
Christian apologetics is (see p. 4): (1) to understand the essence and 
the rights of religion; (2) to comprehend the historical phenomena of 
religion; and (3) to evince the essence and perfection of Christianity. 

The sincerity with which this conception of the task before the 
modern apologist for Christianity is held by Schultz appears, on one 
of its several sides, in the relative amount of attention given to the 
other religions and to the superiority of Christianity, when brought 
into comparison with them, as respects its power to meet and satisfy 
the needs of the developing religious consciousness of humanity. The 
first part of the book deals with the “apology” for, or defense of, the 
religious view of the world; the second part treats of the philosophy 
of religion in general, or of the different religions as historical phe¬ 
nomena; and only in the third part do we reach the special “apology” 
for Christianity. In this way 144 of the 225 pages which make the 
entire book are occupied with preliminary topics. Important for the 
modem inquirer as are the defense of the religious view of the world 
and the genial apprehension of the other religious developments of 
humanity, we cannot but think the space covered by the consideration 
of these topics somewhat disproportionate for a work on Christian 
apologetics. But even this disproportion, if such it must be called, is 
significant of the modem points of view; and these points of view, and 
the problems which must be surveyed from them, are well within the 
field of a legitimate and satisfactory apologetics. Unless that way of 
looking at the world — its origin, significance, and more ultimate 
values—which is distinctive of man's religious consciousness and 
religious development can be justified against the merely scientific, neither 
Christianity nor any other religion can defend its most essential faiths 
and sentiments against the hostile forces of modern scientific culture. 
Unless, also, Christianity, after acknowledging all the illumining and 
helpful influences of the other greater religions, can show both to 
reason and in practice its superior claims to the preferred place in the 
trust and hope of humanity, it cannot properly remain a successful 
missionary religion. But over and above all this are the claims which 
our religion has hitherto been assumed to make, as an essential and 
integral part of its very existence, to perfection, to absoluteness, to 
finality. It is not strange, then, if the test of the relative success of 
any work on Christian apologetics must be found in the way that these 
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claims are presented and defended against those modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological tenets which are most obviously opposed 
to them. And here, where the work of the apologist should be most 
elaborate and strong, the work of Schultz seems weakest. 

It should be said, by the way, that the most important of all these 
“ preliminary topics ” is scarcely mentioned, not to say adequately 
treated, by the author of this book. In this respect he is conspicuously 
guilty of the fault which characterizes the apologetics of the day— 
especially of the school with which he is most nearly allied. I refer 
to a lack of well settled and intelligent opinions regarding the nature, 
limits, and guarantee of human knowledge. Until our theologians and 
apologists can find some firm ground of standing in a theory of knowl¬ 
edge, their entire superstructure must remain insecure. 

The sources of the weakness and of the strength of this work on 
apologetics are the same as those which characterize all the thinking 
and writing of the theological school now most vital and prolific, if 
not altogether dominant, in Germany. This school is, of course, that 
known by the name of Ritschl; although its adherents comprise not 
a few who have gone (as is customary in such cases) far beyond the 
positions assumed — not to say, carefully thought out — by its founder. 
In their struggle to recover the freedom of faith, and to throw or strip 
off the unessential and even foreign accretions of theological dogma 
and philosophical speculations, this school is entitled to the sympathy 
of all those who have the true spirit of the Christian believer. In 
their fidelity to the witness of history, their estimate of the value of 
experience for the individual believer, their grasp upon the essential 
truths embodied in the personality and proclaimed by the teachings of 
Jesus, they win the admiring approbation of the lovers of Christian 
truth. But in their effort to keep Christianity — or, indeed, for that 
matter, man’s religious development in general—separate and free 
from profound modifications due to the growth of science, philosophy, 
and social conditions, in a word, to race-culture, they are doomed to 
inevitable failure. In an unscientific way they are counseling the 
retreat of religion before the reasonable demand to make its view of 
the world, and of God’s relations to the world, accord with the proved 
truths of science, while contesting and confuting the unscientific irreli- 
gion of much of the current so-called science. They have too 
frequently, in the avowed interests of faith, depreciated philosophy; 
while at the same time espousing philosophical tenets that lead logically 
and directly to the bottomless depths of religious agnosticism. They 
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have decried metaphysics—failing to see that religion is essentially 
metaphysical, and always implies a naive or a reasoned theory of reality. 
I fear, also, it must be confessed that this form of apologetics has the 
rather tended to increase than to decrease the present lamentable 
schism between the ethical and spiritual life demanded by the applica¬ 
tion of the teachings and spirit of Jesus to modern society and the 
actual performances of the Christian church under modern conditions 
of ethical and sesthetical culture. Surely a successful Christian apolo¬ 
getics cannot end by alienating the cultivated classes and failing to 
improve the moral and social condition of the multitude. 

I hasten to say, however, that the excellent qualities of the modern 
movement in apologetics are, on the whole, more prominent in the 
work of Schultz than are the deficiencies to which reference has just 
been made. None the less, the net result of his discussions will doubt¬ 
less fail to satisfy either those who are looking for a scientific and 
rational defense of Christian truth and Christian life against the hostile 
forces of the modern sciences, philosophy, and social conditions, or 
those who are expecting to see their existing confidence in the creeds 
of modern Christendom supported by new and more trustworthy 
arguments. 

In treating of the essence of religion Schultz starts out with the 
mistake of rejecting what the late Professor Tiele considered the only 
true, namely, the psychological method (pp. 13 f.). And yet in his 
own account of the origin of religion he resorts to psychology and 
truly says: “ Only in the life of the soul of man can the process of reli¬ 
gion become understood as it actually exists” (p. 15). It is in viola¬ 
tion of the psychological facts when he fails to see that religion, of 
necessity, like every other important development, involves the entire 
soul of man; and, therefore, man’s religious development can in no 
wise and never be separated from all his other essential developments. 
Thus he goes too far when, in distinguishing between the moral and the 
religious development, he declares: “Even Christianity will bring, 
not morality but blessedness to men.” Blessedness through righteous¬ 
ness is, however, an essential tenet of Christianity. And one of the 
first and most fundamental notes of Jesus’ doctrine is the exhortation 
to moral perfection: “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” And again Schultz is thoroughly unscientific in 
the way in which he divides up the interests and activities of the 
human soul and considers man’s mental representation ( Vorstcllung) 
of the world, his objective consciousness, as differing only in degree 
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from that of the lower animals. This objective consciousness can, 
therefore, in no respect be considered as a source of religion. But 
history shows and present experience confirms the showing — that 
intellectual curiosity, or man’s need of a satisfying explanation of 
the world as given to him in his objective consciousness, is one 
of the more primal sources of religion. His religion is one way of 
interpreting the world, or one part of his world. This desire to 
interpret, to understand, is the same source from which science 
flows. In curious contrast with this position of Schultz lies, in 
the extreme opposite direction, the position afterward (pp. 20 f.) 
maintained—viz., that the animal life of man affords the only means 
of spiritual communication with him. But this would seem to be the 
a priori extreme of scientific naturalism! 

This same divisive view (it is characteristic of the entire school of 
Ritschl) of man’s faculties and of the various connected forms of his 
development subsequently (pp. 24 f.) leads the author into a series of 
difficult and dubious attempts to fix the relations of science and religion 
so as to corral, as it were, the former outside of the territorial limits of 
the latter. Thus religion becomes a purely personal conviction, based 
on the experience of the divine significance of things for us . Whereas, 
science bases its convictions on man’s universal experience of the 
actuality and connections of things. Here emphasis is again laid on 
the sharp distinction—which, indeed, amounts to an opposition— 
between so-called “ faith ” and so-called “ knowledge.” Indeed, 
Schultz goes so far as to affirm (p. 27) that “what one can know, that 
one need not believeand “ what one needs to believe, that one can¬ 
not know.” It follows, then, that “as long as one supposes that he can 
know about matters of science through faith or investigate the domains 
of faith itself through science,” a harmonious mental picture of the 
world is impossible. Indeed, the metaphysical interests of religion 
are in the opinion of the author, as well conserved by the pantheistic 
conceptions as by those of Christian theism. And, finally, the attitude 
of faith is represented as either hostile or indifferent to the scientific 
defense of the greater part of biblical history and doctrine, and even 
to much which orthodoxy has hitherto regarded as essential to the 
divine revelation in the person and work of Jesus. For Schultz is led 
on not only to separate most of the commonly so-called supernatural 
elements from the content of revelation and in an a priori manner to 
deny the possibility of revelation by means of trance, theophany, 
angelic messengers, etc., but also theoretically to abandon nearly the 
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whole field of controverted subjects in the supposed interests of that 
kernel of Christian faith which is his own peculiar experience (and 
yet is somehow common to all) with the individual believer in the 
historical Jesus. 

Now, if there is anything which is proved by the very nature of 
both science and religion, and by their normal and necessary relations 
to each other, and, as well, by the whole history of human experience 
with these two allied lines of development, it is the truth that the two 
cannot be separated or kept apart in respect of their reciprocal 
reactions, in any such easy-going fashion. For faith and knowledge 
are not distinctly different attitudes of the human mind toward the 
reality of its own experiences. The conviction of knowledge, in both 
scientific and religious matters, is a thing of degrees. The faith of the 
man of science and of the religious devotee has the same psychological 
roots. Religion, too, although it undoubtedly involves an inner con¬ 
viction with reference to an unseen and spiritual reality, is also a way 
of “explaining the actuality and connection of things.” Moreover, as 
historical and anthropological investigations have conclusively shown, 
religion is a universal experience. It has given birth to science and 
philosophy. It might almost be said that science and philosophy are 
the children of religion. But religion has never existed, and never can 
exist, in independence of the influences of science and philosophy. It, 
too, must reflect upon its own nature, must try to understand itself. 
For science, philosophy, and religion are interdependent developments 
of humanity. And while they are not the same developments, and are 
not to be confused or identified, they are all developments of the same 
unitary being—of the soul of man, in history. For my part, I believe 
there is no heresy current which is so dangerous as that which grows 
out of the present attempt by theology to revive the Kantian skepticism 
and 44 make room ” for faith by removing knowledge from the spheres 
of metaphysics, ethics, and religion. 

It would do injustice to this work of Schultz, however, not to 
acknowledge how much superior to his own conception of apologetics 
is no small part of the apologetical treatment he gives to particular 
topics in Christian theology. For example, while properly affirming 
(p. 48) that “ it cannot be the problem of apologetics to defend the 
miracle contra naturam as the presupposition of revelation in general, 
or of the Christian revelation in particular,” Schultz has an excellent 
brief defense of the truly biblical and Christian conception of the 
miracle. Again, although he has formerly separated too abruptly the 
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ethical truths from the essential content of Christian faith, he now 
takes with refreshing clearness and vigor the only scientifically tenable 
ground, and holds that the current hedonistic and utilitarian ethics 
(which, by the way, is essentially the ethics of the comfortably situated 
and well-to-do Englishman or American) is essentially un-Christian 
and irreligious; it can never be accepted as a basis for a logical apolo¬ 
getics. On the one hand, he assumes the extreme positions of the 
school of Ritschl, when he says (p. 73) that skepticism as to the funda¬ 
mental tenet of all religion is irrefutable. On the other hand, his own 
brief treatment of the arguments for the Being of God is, on the whole, 
admirable. 

The treatment given to the different religions in Part II of Schultz’s 
book is in no respect especially worthy of note. Like all other 
attempts to divide the religions of the world according to some one 
acceptable principle, and then to discuss their content as logically 
coming under the heads of the division adopted, this attempt is a 
hindrance rather than a help to the understanding of the subject. The 
truth is that all the different main kinds of religion thus logically 
classified, are likely to be found developing out of the same soil at 
different stages of the religious growths; they are, often enough, even 
found coexisting in the same soil at the same period in history. 
Schultz’s division is into (a) nature-religions, (£) culture-religions, and 
(r) prophetic religions. Under the second head we find classified reli¬ 
gions as different as Hinduism and the Teutonic and later Greek 
religious developments; and under the third head Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism are separated from Judaism and Islam only by the 
distinction between what is Aryan and what is Semitic in origin. But 
it is only for purposes of any author’s convenience that classifications 
of the religions have much value or illumining significance. 

Judaism is, of all these religions, most satisfactorily characterized 
in few words; while the treatment of Buddhism seems least sympathetic 
and satisfactory. This is, perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at, since 
the latter religion is so essentially diversified, and, in fact, in its exist¬ 
ing conditions at the present time is a result of syncretism. 

It is, of course, in the last part of Schultz’s work that our interest 
culminates; for it is here that the positive and definite “apology” for, 
or defense of, essential Christianity is undertaken. This part has two 
divisions; in the first of which the attempt is made to describe and 
commend the “ essence of Christianity; ” and in the second, to prove 
“the perfectness of Christianity.” After a brief presentation of Jesus 
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as he appears in history, the essence of Christianity is declared to be 
“ faith in Christ.” The perfectness of Christianity appears in this, that 
it brings to man the perfect good, which is the “kingdom of God;” 
and that it is also the perfect and final revelation of God. From this 
Christian idea of the highest good flow certain important consequences 
for the religious faith and xeligious life of the believer; and from the 
perfection and finality of the Christian revelation Schultz deduces the 
consequence that Christianity affords the solution of the world’s need 
of a form of religious faith and worship which will remain untouched 
by the changes of modern science, philosophy, and race-culture. 

Much, and indeed most, of all the discussions of this positive 
apologetic for Christianity is penetrated with the true spirit of the 
Founder of our religion, and is truly helpful to both faith and prac¬ 
tice. Especially quickening are the views of Schultz regarding the 
essential content of Christian experience for the individual believer, 
considered as faith in Jesus, the Christ. It is the profoundest charac¬ 
teristic of this religion that its founder must be accepted as its religious 
center and even as its essential content. The center and the essential 
content of Christianity is a person who appeared among men in his¬ 
tory. He appears with the claim to be, in a unique way, the Son of 
God, the revealer of the redeeming love of the heavenly Father; and, 
finally, the founder of the spiritual kingdom which God will establish 
among men. The faith of his followers is the certain conviction, 
wrought as an inner experience, that these claims are true. Christian¬ 
ity, succinctly described as it is experienced by the believer in Jesus, 
as the Christ, may then be thus defined: It is “the religion of God, 
who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our Father, and who attests himself 
in his Spirit as the power that overcomes the world” (p. 161). 

But almost immediately, even in the explanation, amplification, and 
defense of this minimum content for the original Christian faith, we 
are made to feel the effects of the author’s erroneous conception of 
religion in general, and so of the Christian religion in particular. For 
the question at once arises : How shall the Christian believer defend, 
or the scholarly and thoughtful apologist defend for him, the positions 
involved in even so reduced a measure of faith as is contained in the 
sentence quoted above ? The Christian church, as the history of 
apologetics most conclusively shows, was forced at once to consider 
both theoretical and practical answers to this question as proposed by 
the world of unbelievers. Without these answers, both theoretical and 
practical, the church never could have survived to propagate in any 
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form the faith in Jesus as the Christ. It could not from the beginning 
maintain an attitude of either complete indifference or of thorough 
hostility to the science, philosophy, and culture of its day. Nor has 
the church ever been able, and from the very nature of religion as one 
of several connected developments of humanity—all coming from the 
same God, who is over all and in all—the church never will be able, 
to set up and permanently maintain such an attitude. Indeed, within 
the century covered by the formation of the New Testament canon, not 
a few important influences from the philosophy and culture of the age 
had become incorporated into that content of faith which has ever 
since been called by the Christian name. This is, of course, emphat¬ 
ically true of the gospel of John, whatever view be adopted respecting 
its authorship, or respecting the question whether its logos-doctrine 
derives itself mainly from Jewish or from Greek sources. The logos- 
doctrine is, at any rate the product of a process of reflective thinking— 
of inspired philosophizing, if you please—not only upon the signifi¬ 
cance of the historical personality of Jesus, but also upon the explana¬ 
tion of man’s total experience with this world and with himself as a 
citizen of the two worlds; both of which are connected by the concep¬ 
tion of a divine rational manifestation. 

The truth is that the simplest faith in the historical person, Jesus, 
as the Son of God, the revealer of God, the founder of the divine king¬ 
dom, in any such form that the future developments of science and 
philosophy, and the future changes in the ethical and social condition 
of the race, cannot overthrow or undermine this faith, involves the 
taking of a mental position on the most abstruse and difficult meta¬ 
physical problems that can engage the mind of man. In the case of 
the unreflecting individual believer, this position may—nay, must—be 
taken naively; and it may be adhered to on account of the personal 
comfort and satisfactions which its assumption affords. But with 
Christianity as a claimant for the allegiance of the world, in compari¬ 
son or contest with the other great world-religions, the apologetical 
position cannot be maintained in the same way. Christianity must 
either be abandoned before the attacks of science and philosophy, as 
well as the claims of other religions; it must either give way before the 
advances in race-culture and the social conditions of humanity; or else 
it must be defended and made to harmonize with the truths of science 
and philosophy, and to adapt itself to the changing needs of the reli¬ 
gious consciousness of humanity under the new social and political 
conditions. It is, therefore, a fundamentally erroneous conception of 
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Christian apologetics which would try, in any respect, to render it free 
from its obligations to, and its natural and unavoidable and valuable 
connections with, the other developments of humanity. 

It is not strange, then, that Schultz is forced—as all apologists are 
forced, who attempt to establish the “simplicity” of Christian truth in 
the experience of faith, and in such manner as to free this truth from 
all dependence upon science and philosophy—to waver and move 
backward and forward between his several points of view. The picture 
of the historical Jesus which he frames must, of course, be defended by 
scientific criticism against the attacks of scientific criticism. For with 
all that he is ready to surrender as not belonging to the essentials of 
this picture, even what remains is a matter for science to accept or to 
reject. And if there is hostile science there must be apologetic science. 
“The greatest danger of Christianity is now,” Schultz affirms (p. 165) 
“ as at the beginning, that it will either be loosened from its historical 
foundations, and some of its thoughts mingled and confused with the 
current thoughts of worldly wisdom (Gnosticism, rationalism); or that 
some definite stage, with which it has some time been stamped in an 
empirical fashion, will be held to be identical with Christianity itself 
(Catholicism, confessionalism).” But however true this may be, it is 
difficult to harmonize either with his apologetical theory or apolo- 
getical practice the statement which follows: “The weapon of the 
communion of believers against both these dangers lies in the posses¬ 
sion of the Holy Scripture.” As though this Scripture itself were not 
chiefly in need of scientific and philosophic defense ! Yet only a few 
pages farther on (p. 168) we are told that the certainty of the reality 
and truth of our Christian fellowship with God rests, as its ultimate 
grounds, upon our personal consciousness of salvation, as it is founded 
upon the revelation of God made to us in Jesus.” Nevertheless, 
Schultz goes on truly to state that even Jesus himself set the high esti¬ 
mate which he did upon his own personality because this personality 
was, so to say, included in the kingdom, and was to be the effective 
divine means for actualizing this kingdom among men. “ The media¬ 
tion of Christian certainty by the community of believers is, therefore, 
not merely the customary, but the only possible way.” And this divine 
kingdom is simply “ the ethico-religious form of humanity which pro¬ 
ceeds from Jesus, as it exists among us in invisible actuality and carries 
in itself the certainty of its own perfection.” 

Now, however well disposed we may be toward the essential truth 
of each one of the foregoing propositions, and toward the points of 
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view from which they are laid down, it is difficult to see how they can 
all be reconciled with one another; and much more difficult to recon¬ 
cile all of them with the author’s conception of the task of apologetics. 

This swift change between the historical and the subjective, between 
Jesus’ own personality and work, as it first appeared to his earliest dis¬ 
ciples, and the total significance of Christianity as it has developed 
through the centuries of history since his day, between what is sufficient 
for the faith of the individual in order to effect his salvation and what 
is necessary to defend the whole circuit of that faith, that experience* 
and that total view of the world and of destiny which is the precious 
and sacred possession of Christian thinking today, is characteristic of 
this style of apologetics. Especially do we find a ceaseless vacillation 
between the two kinds of evidence, and the consequent kinds of con¬ 
viction that belong to matters of history and matters of subjective 
experience. For example, Schultz rightly declares (p. 175) that the 
eschatological idea of early Christianity is one of its essential factors. 
Yet not only the disciples, but also Jesus himself, he admits, may be 
considered to have been mistaken in this idea without damage to the 
essential content of Christian faith. The foundations of faith are laid 
in the historical person of Jesus, as the Christ, the revealer of God, 
triumphant over sin and death; and yet, if it must be so, our faith is 
not affected by our inability to accept the accounts of his resurrection 
and subsequent appearances to his disciples. Nor have we either his¬ 
torical or subjective proof of the infallibility of Jesus; for Jesus was 
not a theologian or a philosopher. For proof of his own infallibility 
Jesus himself had simply the fact of his own religious life, made effect¬ 
ive in founding the religious community of his followers, (pp. 198 f.). 
Even “the absolute sinlessness of Jesus is not a result for historical 
science to consider and is, therefore, also not a presupposition of 
apologetics.” It is, the rather, “a dogmatic proposition, a conclusion 
which reflection deduces from what faith has experienced as the effect 
of Jesus” upon the believer. 

The supremely difficult task of apologetics is not reached, however, 
until the attempt is made to justify for Christianity the claims of 
absoluteness and finality. That Christianity, considered as a historical 
religion, is on the whole superior to any other of the great world- 
religions may be shown to be true in a way to satisfy the majority of 
thoughtful and observing minds. The most enlightened religions 
consciousness of the world is a present witness to this truth. But does 
Christianity give such perfect and final satisfaction to those needs and 
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aspirations out of which the religious process in humanity continually 
springs, as from a deep and ever-living source, that one may confi¬ 
dently undertake to show to all inquirers, the impossibility of its being 
displaced by some yet higher and more nearly perfect religious devel¬ 
opment ? This question Schultz attempts to answer under the rubric 
of “the perfectness of Christianity.” Christianity is the revelation 
of the perfect good of salvation. But what is the measure of the 
perfection of this good ? If we make our standard to consist in the 
truth and practice of primitive Christianity, as it established itself in 
the minds and lives of the early disciples, under the immediate impres¬ 
sion from the personality of Jesus, and as it became matter of record 
in the New Testament writings, we are at once reminded of the great 
changes which have been incorporated into the content of this truth, 
and have been enforced upon the practice of Christians by the altered 
social and political environment of the race. Besides, this contention 
involves us in the hopeless attempt to establish what is absolute and final 
on grounds of historical probability. On the other hand, the moment 
we propose to determine by some process of selection, what tenets of 
Christianity belong to its essential and permanent content of truth, 
and what manner of life is for all time obligatory upon all Christian 
believers, we have substituted for our historical and objective standard 
one that is more or less subjective and ideal. And “ to measure the 
worth of Christianity by an a priori ideal of religion ” seems to Schultz 
a wholly false method.* 

Enough has already been said to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, the author of this work on Christian apologetics has made 
his task by adopting too restricted a view of the nature of religion in 
general, and of Christianity in particular, as dependently and recipro¬ 
cally related to all the other forms of the developing life of humanity. 
For these other forms of human life are also of a divine origin; they, 
too, are manifestations of the divine life in the life of humanity. 
Inasmuch as God is One, and the human soul is a unitary being, and 
the race is becoming more and more an organically united develop¬ 
ment, the religion which will substantiate its claims to absoluteness 
and to finality, must be conceived of in more varied and generous pro¬ 
portions, and must be defended, if at all successfully, not by the neg- 

• I note, by the way, that the introduction of the opprobrious term **a priori" does 
not in the least change the state of the case. It is not an argument against, but it 
might be the very strongest argument for, some particular standard for fixing the 
▼alnes of any particular religion, to call it “ an a priori ideal," 
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lect, but by the use, of its progressive adaptations to the growth of the 
race in science, philosophy, art, and social organization. This more 
comprehensive conception of the way in which the absoluteness and 
finality of any religion must be tested is taken account of by Schultz 
when, at the very last, he discourses on the “ Christian kingdom of 
God.” It is this kingdom which affords the full satisfaction, after the 
attainment of which religion is a longing and a struggle, against diffi¬ 
culties, forward and upward, for the race of man (p. 174). This high¬ 
est good of religion must be revealed to man as God’s own purpose 
which is to be fulfilled for, and within, the world. The kingdom of 
God, as it is revealed in Christianity, appears as the realization of the 
eternal thought of God himself. This kingdom is the ideal of 
Christianity. 

From this point onward Schultz proceeds to discuss the conse¬ 
quences which follow from the Christian idea of the kingdom of God 
as the highest good for humanity, and as the complete revelation of 
God. It is here that his vacillation in the points of view and the judg¬ 
ments of value, which belong to his conception of the scope and 
method of apologetics, becomes most painfully apparent. The main 
positions assumed with reference to some of the most cardinal questions 
respecting the content of Christian faith are, indeed, well taken and 
admirably defended. The essential spirit and quickening thought of 
primitive Christianity are duly manifested. An heroic effort is made, in 
the confidence of modern critical science (although to mention the name 
of“ science ” would too obviously contradict the author’s fundamental 
statement), and of reflective thinking upon the significance and worth 
of the Christian ideal for human life (although to call this “ philoso¬ 
phizing” would undoubtedly surrender much of the previous conten¬ 
tion); still an heroic effort is really made to give a scientific and philo¬ 
sophical construction and defense to this grandest of all human con¬ 
ceptions— the social ideal, the perfect kingdom of the all-Father and 
Redeemer who is the Christian’s God. It may be noticed in passing 
how the dryness and exclusiveness of modern evangelicalism defeats 
the complete success of the effort. In his treatment, for example, of 
the cultus of Christianity, Schultz denies all elements of mystery to the 
sacraments and rates the mechanism of revivalism among the Metho¬ 
dists as on a par with the fanaticism of the heathen cults. This effort 
leads to the contention that the principle of love, upon which the 
Christian ideal is founded, is adapted to transform morality, to sanc¬ 
tify marriage, and to confer certain benefits upon science, art, and 
culture. 
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How shall the claims to absoluteness and finality, which have 
hitherto been made by Christian theology, for the Christian religion, 
be successfully defended under the changed conditions of modern 
life ? These changed conditions have reference to an almost wholly 
new scientific view of the world and of human life, to a largely recon¬ 
structed philosophy—at once more profound, more comprehensive, 
and yet more solidly built on fact—and to modifications of the 
political and social environment that were not contemplated or con¬ 
sciously provided for by the primitive form of Christian faith and con¬ 
duct. Is the infallible rule of faith and practice to be found in the 
New Testament, or in the Bible taken as a whole ? If so, how and by 
whom interpreted; and how understood? Is it by giving precise 
dogmas and rules, or only by proclaiming a few central principles 
which each believer must somehow discover and apply for himself ? 
Or must the content of faith be received as it exists within the soul of 
the individual who has the faith, and who derives for himself the rule 
of believing and living by way of placing himself in the proper rela¬ 
tions to the personality of Jesus ? And yet, again, how shall this truth, 
whether derived from the study of the Scripture or from the experience 
of the power of Christ over the soul of the individual, be adjusted to 
the truths of science and philosophy; and how shall this life be adapted 
to the political and social environment of the twentieth century? 

The final contention of this work on apologetics maintains the 
thesis that Christianity is “the solution of the religious culture- 
problem” (pp. 212 ff.). Passing by the several excellent remarks made 
in proof of this proposition we come to the summary of the entire 
discussion: “ Only genuine Evangelical Christianity is the perfect 
religion, because it can produce a theology which can suffer (sic) all 
true science to exist beside it without yielding anything of its own 
rights. Because for the Evangelical Christian there is no other object 
of faith than the revelation of God in Christ, which by the power of 
grace build9 the kingdom of God in the hearts of men” (p. 223). But 
on the very next page we are reminded that the community of believers 
in the world is “an indispensable condition” of the Christian “good 
conscience,” in the religious life, and of its sound spiritual develop¬ 
ment. And the confession is at once added that this ideal of apologetic 
theology is, at present, still “a postulate” and not an “accomplished 
fact.” Then the book closes with the vague and yet noble declaration 
that “Christianity is the highest humanity. And among the good 
spirits belonging to the political and social progress of our time, that 
of Christianity is the Holy Spirit.” 
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But who can read these words and fail to see how far the ideal of 
what Christianity must be and do for humanity, in order to vindicate 
the claim to be the religion for all men, and for all ages of human 
development, has passed beyond the limits within which the conception 
of apologetics, its nature and method, began to move and to explore ? 
Is Christianity the highest humanity? Is its ideal of the kingdom of 
God the supreme good for man ? Is the revelation of God which it 
makes the final and absolute revelation ? It is the answer to these 
questions which constitutes the problem for modern apologetics. In 
their modern form they are immensely more complicated than the cor¬ 
responding questions have ever been before. This is true whether the 
answer proposed be theoretical or practical; whether the affirmative is 
to be proved by vindicating the Christian ideal, through the method of 
scientific and reflective investigation , or is to be evinced by the actual 
realization among men of this ideal humanity . In either case, the claim 
is that the Christian conception of the kingdom of God can establish 
itself among men as the supreme social good, the final and absolute 
truth of God, immanent, operative, triumphant, in the life of man. 

Because I am satisfied that no even half-way convincing answer 
can be given to the thoughtful men of this generation by the school 
of theologians and apologists to which the author of this — really, 
in many respects, admirable—little book belongs, I venture to add a 
few suggestions regarding the conception and method of modern 
apologetics: 

i. The Kantian agnosticism, with its mechanical division of the 
faculties, its distrust of metaphysics as either a naive and instinctive or 
a rational and systematic theory of reality, and its schism between faith 
and science, must be frankly and totally abandoned. This agnosticism, 
logically carried out, destroys the foundations of all religious faith as 
well as, or even before, those of so-called scientific knowledge. The 
higher sesthetical, and even the ethical and religious, sentiments, and 
the faiths born of those sentiments, are as essential and as truly effect¬ 
ive in science as they are in religion. But, on the other hand, reli¬ 
gious faith, even when reduced to the simplest terms compatible with 
what is customarily called “primitive Christianity,” is still essentially 
metaphysical. Were man not metaphysical, were he not an animal 
that philosophizes, then he would not be religious at all. All religion 
is essentially a postulate, an hypothesis, a theory, respecting reality . 
And what the school of Ritschl really needs is not to succeed in its 
vain attempt to determine a content of faith for the Christian believer 
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that shall be voided of all metaphysical elements, but to establish for 
themselves as theologians and leaders of religious thought, some con¬ 
sistent and tenable opinions in philosophy. 

Neither can they dispense with the imperative warnings, and 
indubitable truths with which modern psychology deals, respecting the 
nature, origin, content, development, and validity of the religious con¬ 
sciousness. 

The separation between man as scientific and man as religious, man 
as believing and man as knowing, is contrary to a sound modern 
psychology. The whole man goes into his science; the same whole 
man goes into his religion. And what is true for the individual is true 
for the race. 

2. It follows, therefore, that religion is a form of human develop¬ 
ment which can never, either in theory or in reality, be considered as 
wholly independent of the other developments of man—especially of 
those in science, philosophy, art, and political and social organization. 
The religious development is not identical with any one of these other 
developments; just as what we mean by religion is a different combi¬ 
nation of man’s intellectual, affective, and practical activities from that 
which we mean by science, or philosophy, or art, or politics. But it is 
the same man that is all in all; it is the same humanity that displays 
these various aspects of its nature and growth, in its general progress 
toward the realization of the ideal. It is the same God who is over all 
and in all; and who gives the law and final purpose to all. Religion 
cannot, then, fail to be profoundly influenced by its environing race- 
culture. 

But in turn religion acts most forcefully to modify its environment 
of race-culture. Since, on one of its most important sides religion is, 
essentially considered, an explanation of experience and a certain 
theory of the origin, significance, and purpose of events that happen 
in nature and in human history, it can never fail of being modified by 
the current science and philosophy; and, indeed, by all that goes to 
make up what we call “civilization,” or the culture of the race. For 
science and philosophy have their points of view from which to regard 
these same events; they have also their rights within the field of 
religious phenomena. Even religion itself, whether as an experience 
of the soul or as an objective and historical phenomenon, offers itself 
to the mind of man for treatment by the methods of science and 
philosophy. 

3. What is true of religion in general is emphatically true of Chris- 
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tianity in particular. I have already said that no creed, and no human 
experience, ever has presented, or ever can present, any content of 
Christian faith to man for his acceptance or rejection, in a state of 
perfect purity or freedom from all admixture of the elements of science 
and philosophy. In view of the meaning which this fact puts into 
the words, there cannot be any such thing as an abiding and yet 
“primitive Christianity.” In the mind of Jesus himself, the truth 
about his own person, work, and destiny, and the significance of it all, 
and the divine purpose in it all, was a growth conditioned upon his own 
observation and reflective thinking. This growth had its roots in the 
historic past of Judaism, and it was influenced by the physical, politi¬ 
cal, and social surroundings. Thus was it, especially, with that ideal 
of the kingdom which he revealed and considered it his mission to 
found. What consciousness that remains essentially human, and so 
limited with respect to future developments of the world’s history, 
could possibly grasp and pictorial ly represent, with all the richness of 
the reality of that far-off divine event, this religious ideal ? Christ’s 
own figure of speech represents it as, in his day, the tiniest of seeds, 
destined to become the greatest of plants, as a little leaven hidden in an 
immense unleavened lump. Immediately upon the planting of this seed, 
this process of its continuous readjustment to the changing conditions 
of its environment began. Its life consisted in its power perpetually 
to effect this readjustment. 

The claim to be the absolute and final religion, instead of relieving 
Christianity from the risk of encountering, and the task of adjusting 
itself to, all the growths of science, philosophy, and of political and 
social organization, increases this risk and this task. The risk is two¬ 
fold ; it is, on the one hand, the danger of identifying itself with the 
crudities and premature conclusions of science and philosophy, with 
the luxurious and egotistical side of art, and with the oppressive, 
unrighteous, and unloving political and social developments. On the 
other hand, its risk is that of refusing to adapt itself to the new truths 
of science and philosophy, of rejecting the refining and comforting 
ministrations of art, of withdrawing from the active contest to improve 
man’s condition socially and politically. Over and over again has 
historical Christianity failed to overcome these evils. But as often has 
the spirit of Christ reasserted itself for the theoretical modification 
and practical reform of the current Christianity. Not to stand aloof 
from science and philosophy is the mission of the Christian church. 
To absorb and to sanctify these truths is the divinely appointed task of 
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Christianity. And while its spirit and essential content of truth can 
bear adaptation to changes in the political and social environment, its 
spirit and its truth must prove their superior worth by a constant and 
progressive transformation of this environment. 

4. It follows, therefore, that apologetics in these modern times 
cannot be apologetically successful unless it is itself modern; unless, 
that is to say, it is able to meet on their own ground the modern 
doubts and objections, which have their origin in the current truths of 
science and philosophy, and in the existing conditions of modern life. 
To say this is not to confuse religion with science, or with philosophy, 
or with political and social organization ; it is only to admit the truth 
of fact—namely, that the one great Divine Kingdom, which is the 
ideal of man’s highest and most comprehensive good, includes all 
these connected developments. It is true that Christianity, in its 
earlier developments, was essentially either indifferent or positively 
hostile to the culture of its own age—to its science, its philosophy, its 
art, and to much in its government. It is true also that, in subsequent 
ages, Christianity frequently identified itself too exclusively with some 
particular and partial theory of science, or philosophy, or with some 
dominant or struggling form of political organization. For such one¬ 
sidedness we may apologize ; but the claim to be the absolute and final 
form of man’s religious life involves the ability to transcend the limits 
set by any such one-sidedness. Modern science and philosophy — as 
has already been said—have their inalienable rights. They, too, 
have their place in the perfect, ideal good for humanity. These 
developments also are functions of the growing and extending king¬ 
dom of God. And when Christianity has either, on the one hand, 
ignored or denounced them, or, on the other hand, been enslaved and 
confined by them (and both of these mistakes it has often enough 
committed), it has so far failed of establishing its claims. But it is 
just this power of retrieval, this imperishable life, with its perpetual 
ability for new adjustments, which constitutes the most convincing 
proofs of the claims themselves. 

5. Christianity must, then, in every age construct its proofs and its 
defenses in a form adapted to that age. Its source of power is a 
Spirit; its ideal is a social ideal, a race regenerated throughout. For 
the individual, its sufficient content of faith, together with its sufficing 
proof, may be given in the individual’s experience. But for the race, 
no definite limits can be otherwise set to the content of faith, and no 
sufficing proof of the truth of this content can be otherwise given 
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than that which perpetually reconstructs itself in the experience of the 
race. Its one all-inclusive good is the kingdom of God in its com¬ 
pleteness, realized among men. Its one all-comprehensive revelation 
of God is of him, not only as the immanent Creator and Preserver but 
also, and supremely, as the Father and Redeemer of man. 

The teachings, the personality, and the life and death of Jesus 
brought this ideal and all-inclusive good to men, and planted it among 
men, in a form transcending any other which had ever appeared in the 
life of the race. This is historical fact, presenting itself to the most 
enlightened religious consciousness for receiving its judgments of worth. 
This highest good which Jesus thus brought in historical form to the 
race has thus far unfolded its own inherent and divine life in a manner 
constantly to admit of higher and higher degrees of its own perfection. 
Thus the witness of history becomes accordant with the rising demands 
of satisfaction made by the religious consciousness of humanity, long¬ 
ing, striving, and seeking to realize its ideal. The ever-growing and 
expanding conception of the kingdom of God, which Jesus, by his 
teachings, person, and life-work, set into the life of humanity, appears 
to the developing religious consciousness of the race as the progres¬ 
sive realization of its ideal. 

The supreme worth of this good, and the indubitable truth of this 
revelation, must, then, be shown anew, both theoretically and practi¬ 
cally, to this modern age, in accordance with the conditions of proof 
which the age has a right to demand. To the man of science, who 
holds his science dear for its intrinsic value and its indubitable truth, 
Christianity must present an apolegetics which will accept and appre¬ 
ciate this value and this truth, and which will reveal to him the higher 
worths and truths he is quite too likely to overlook or depreciate. 
The philosopher must not be denied his right to endeavor, by reflec¬ 
tive thinking, so to apprehend Christianity as to harmonize its tenets 
with those ultimate conceptions of reality, and those final judgments of 
value which philosophy seeks. And the common people must see the 
current Christian religion actually transforming the political and social 
life of the age through its spirit of enlightened and self-sacrificing 
love. All this constitutes the task of modern apologetics. Apologetics 
is, therefore, now as always, partly a new and improved view of Chris¬ 
tianity, which must be worked out in accordance with the scientific and 
philosophical requirements of the age ; and it is also partly, and very 
essentially, a new life transforming the unethical and unspiritual 
factors of the existing political and social organizations with the 
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redeeming and illumining and uplifting love of God in Christ. Its 
claim to perfectness and finality is always to be subject to the testing 
of its power to do all this, in truth and in fact, so as to satisfy the ever 
rising and more exacting demands for satisfaction of the ideals of the 
religious consciousness. 

On account of its vastness and the imperfection of the workmen, 
but especially on account of the unfaithfulness and selfishness of the 
Christian church itself, this task can, in this age, be only very imper¬ 
fectly accomplished. It will be something new and different in each 
age to come. For, while the individual believer may attain to confi¬ 
dence in the redeeming work done by the spirit of Christ upon his 
own soul, Christianity can prove its claim to absoluteness and finality, 
amidst and over the other religions of the world, and in the face of all 
the tendencies to agnosticism and irreligion, only by the progressive 
actualization of its own ideal of the perfect kingdom of God among 
men. This is to say, that, as for the individual, so for the race, the 
blessed and complete experience of this kingdom will be its own quite 
satisfying proof. The final and conclusive apologetics will be the 
experience of the redeemed race. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

Yale University. 

New Haven,Conn. 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

In the introduction to his book Professor Giesebrecht 1 frankly 
takes his readers into his confidence. He speaks of the extraordinary 
differences of opinion among recent scholars concerning the Deutero- 
Isaian Servant of Yahweh. He has the impression that out of all this 
confusion there are now emerging signs of an approaching common 
consent. He hopes to contribute something toward making this 
common opinion definite and certain. He has not rushed prema¬ 
turely into print, but has waited until he could be sure of the ripeness 
of his conclusions. 

After the introduction he takes up one by one, under the designa¬ 
tion of Ebedst&cke , four short passages in Isaiah, namely 42 : 1-4 ; 49 : 
1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53 :12. After discussing these in detail, he 
presents a translation of them, and a summary of the conclusions 
reached. Then, in the second half of the book, he treats of their 

1 Der Knecht Jahvei dts Deuterojesaia, Von Friedrich Giesebrecht. Konigs- 
berg : Thomas & Oppermann (Ferd. Beyer's Buchhandlung), 1902. iv -f- 208 pages. 
M. 5.60. 
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relation to Deutero-Isaiah taken as a whole. In the course of these 
discussions he pays his respects to most of the recent writers on the 
subject, including, for example, Budde, Duhm, Sellin, Laue, Bertholet, 
Cheyne, Kittel, Rothstein, Fiillkrug, Marti, Smend, Ley, Schian, and 
others. The quality of the work is such as to justify his claim that he 
has taken time for thorough and deliberate study. 

His central proposition is that the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah is the 
Israelitish people personified. This proposition he has made good, 
though his argument is not to be equally commended in all its parts. 
Perhaps some scholar of the year 2000 A. D. will say of it that it has 
the characteristic excellences and the characteristic weaknesses of the 
criticism current at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

To mention, for illustration, one line of weaknesses, the opponents 
of Professor Giesebrecht’s opinion allege that the Servant is often 
spoken of as having a mission to the Israelitish people, and, therefore, 
cannot be the Israelitish people. Giesebrecht meets this by text 
emendation. In the passages cited against his view he discovers that 
the meter requires the lines to be lengthened or shortened or dropped 
or replaced by lines consisting of different words, and when he gets 
the lines properly reconstructed they no longer contain anything con¬ 
trary to his proposition. It must not be inferred that he is more 
given than others to text-mending. On the contrary, he is quite con¬ 
servative in this matter, regarding as needless many of the changes 
proposed by otheV scholars. And his text-criticism is probably not 
more prejudiced by his theory than that of other men. All the same, 
his corrected text is the text of Giesebrecht, and not that of Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

His proposition, however, is true, provided the terms are rightly 
conceived. In the sense in which it is true that the Servant is the 
Israelitish people personified, personification is not a mere figure 
of speech; it involves also the recognition of the fact that a people is 
an organic unit. In law we speak of a business organization as a 
corporate person. In its corporate personal character it has rights 
and obligations, and is subject to rewards and punishments. We 
apply the same modes of speaking to other aggregates of individuals. 
We speak of the German people or of the American church as an 
organic whole, having a character and duties like a person. We use 
this form of conception in spite of our weak way of representing a 
people by a neuter or a plural pronoun. Much more is it found in 
the Hebrew in connection with the virile and picturesque representa- 
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tion of a people by a masculine singular pronoun. We would say of 
the German people, It confers benefits on mankind through its 
achievements in thrift and learning and art. In Hebrew one would 
say of the German people, He confers benefits on mankind. 

There is nothing to prevent such a personified aggregate from 
having relations with itself or its members, as well as with the world 
outside it. Even an individual has relations with himself, owes duties 
to himself, may be in conflict with himself, should respect himself. In 
a more marked sense the same is true of a personified aggregate. The 
German people has duties to itself, and to the persons that constitute 
it. The American church has obligations to itself and to its mem¬ 
bers. If the Servant is Israel personified, that does not exclude him 
from having a mission to Israel or to Israelites. In order to prove 
that Israel is the Servant, we have no need to get rid of the texts that 
affirm that the Servant has a mission to Israel. 

Further, when Deutero-Isaiah identifies the Servant with Israel, it 
is never with Israel as a mere political or ethnical aggregate of 
persons; invariably it is with Israel as the medium of Yahweh’s 
gracious purpose for the nations. Giesebrecht is correct in saying 
that the personified Israel is not some part of the people, for example, 
not those who stand with the prophets, or the pious kernel within 
Israel, but the whole people. Nevertheless it is the ideal Israel, the 
eternal Israel contemplated in Yahweh’s purpose and promise, and 
not merely the concrete Israel existing at any given point of time. 
This dual conception of Israel is found in different parts of the Old 
Testament. In the latter chapters of Leviticus and Deuteronomy we 
find Yahweh’s promise to Israel conditioned on obedience, but in 
those chapters we are also told that no degree of disobedience by 
Israel will annul the eternal covenant. A similar dualism of state¬ 
ment occurs in the passages that speak of David and his eternal seed 
and kingdom. The conception of Israel in his own character is one 
conception; that of Israel as the called of God for the sake of the 
nations is another. When we note this distinction, it is all the more 
evident that Israel the Servant, while from one point of view identical 
with Israel the ethnical aggregate, may from another point of view be 
thought of as having a mission to the latter, as well as to the outside 
nations. 

Further still, any Israelite, so far forth as he has Israelitish char¬ 
acteristics, may be taken, within limits, as a type of the whole people. 
In particular, any Israelite who is imbued with the spirit of Israel’s 
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call for the sake of mankind, may so far forth be regarded as a type 
of the ideal Israel. Within limits, that which is true of the people is 
true of any typical individual among the people. I think there is no 
instance in Deutero-Isaiah in which the term 44 Servant ” is applied to 
the prophet himself or to any other individual Israelite of his time; 
but if there were, that would not necessarily conflict with the proposi¬ 
tion that the Servant is Israel. 

All the more, if the history of the world presents us with any one 
person who is peculiarly and uniquely a typical Israelite, who stands 
by himself as the representative of Yahweh’s promise to the nations 
through Israel, whose experiences and character and relations to the 
world are such that Israel’s mission to the world culminates in him, 
then it is correct to apply directly to that person the statements made 
in Deutero-Isaiah concerning Israel the Servant. The writers of the 
New Testament regard Jesus Christ as such a person. Because they 
so regard him they apply to him the utterances concerning the 
Servant. Their doing so is not a matter of accommodating inter¬ 
pretation, but is as correct critically as it is magnificent in the concep¬ 
tion of human history which it implies. 

Willis J. Beecher. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. Y. _ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 1 

Professor Lobstein’s Introduction was originally published in 
French in 1896. In the following year it appeared in a German 
translation. The publication of an English translation of this admi¬ 
rable manual will be welcomed by many American students of theology. 
There is no other book which precisely serves its purpose, and none 
could serve it more successfully. It is primarily a treatise on the 
nature, task, sources, and method of Protestant theology. The author 
contrasts what he holds to be the true procedure in theology with the 
Roman Catholic method and with the Romanizing method so common 
still in Protestant dogmatics. The book is a plea for the theology of 
Christian experience. For the writer theology is the science of the 
Christian faith. The various positions taken in defense of this con¬ 
ception are in essential accord with the principles of Ritschl. There 
is probably no other book of equal size in English by means of which 

J An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By P. Lobstein. Authorized translation 
from the original French edition, by Arthur Maxson Smith. Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1902. 275 pages. $2. 
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one can so well acquaint himself with the Ritschlian method in the¬ 
ology. 

The volume is divided into seven chapters, the first of which treats 
of the traditional conception of dogma. The history and applications 
of the idea of dogma are reviewed with the purpose of showing that 
doctrine must have a different character and meaning for Protestants 
from what it has for Greek and Roman Catholics. The spirit of 
Protestantism has transformed dogma. To the confirmation and 
illustration of this fact the second chapter is devoted. Here it is 
shown how the Evangelical view of faith, of the church, and of 
religious authority has undermined the mediaeval conception of dog¬ 
matic tradition, but without involving indifference to the systemizing 
of doctrinal beliefs. The author advocates no “undogmatic Chris¬ 
tianity,” but regards dogma as the necessary result of reflection upon 
the content of faith. 

Instead of saying: “ Christianity is a life, it can accordingly transfer 
itself into dogma,” it is necessary to say : “ Because Christianity is a life 
which began by incarnating itself in a history, we have need of a dogma.” 
Indifference to dogmatics would be, in effect, to refuse to acknowledge, to 
obscure, or to depreciate the revealed and redemptive facts which form the 
objective and historical part of the Christian religion. (P. 41.) 

The third chapter treats of the actual task of Protestant dogmatics, 
which is defined to be “ the systematic exposition of faith, of which the 
gospel is both source and object.” It will be seen that in this view 
the nature and limits of theological doctrine are determined by the 
Christian faith. Dogmatics must conform strictly to the meaning and 
content of the faith of which it professes to be the interpretation. It 
is the product of the Christian consciousness, the child of the gospel. 
This same line of thought is further pursued in the fourth chapter, 
which discusses the source of Protestant dogmatics. The author enters 
a plea for Christian experience as an essential and determining factor 
in theology, but guards the principle against too subjective and narrow 
interpretations. 

The fifth chapter, on the norm of dogmatics, reviews the two cur¬ 
rent opinions—first, that the true norm is ecclesiastical authority, and, 
second, that it is the Bible contemplated as a legal authority. Each of 
these positions is criticised and a better solution is sought in the prin¬ 
ciple, which has so often emerged, that theology is the science of 
the Christian faith and must find in faith its norm. “ The religious 
authority of Evangelical faith constitutes at the same time the norm 
of Protestant dogmatics” (p 141). 
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The interest of the book will center, for most readers, in the next 
chapter on the true method of theology. The method of authority 
and the speculative method are acutely reviewed and estimated in 
order to clear the way for an exposition and defense of the experi¬ 
mental method. No brief summary can give any adequate idea of the 
real value of this most timely discussion. It deserves to be carefully 
read, and students and teachers of religion will do well to ponder the 
problem to whose elucidation it is devoted. The trend of the argu¬ 
ment may be discerned from a passage like the following: 

Protestant dogmatics is the scientific exposition of the Protestant faith. 
Now, the gospel is alone the source and the norm of that faith ; consequently, 
dogmatics cannot draw its content and find its laws outside of the Christian 
revelation legitimizing itself to the consciousness of the believer. In other 
words, no rational philosophy, no human metaphysics, no so-called profane 
science, is qualified to furnish to the Protestant dogmatician the substance of 
his doctrine; that substance is given to him by his faith formed in the 
school of Christ and under the primordial and continuous activity of the 
gospel. (Pp. 196, 197) 

The final chapter carries over the principles previously developed 
and applies them to a number of theological topics, such as Chris- 
tology, soteriology, Trinity, etc. Here will be found a brief summary 
of the views commonly taken by Ritschlian writers on the central 
problems of theology. The value of Christ to the believer is found in 
his disclosure of God and in his realization of ideal manhood, and his 
saving work is inseparably bound up with his person. The author 
defends a Trinity of revelation, as opposed to all speculative construc¬ 
tions of God’s inner mystery, and considers the doctrine, in this his¬ 
torical and economic form of it, to be the crown of Christian dogmatics. 

This book deserves to be warmly commended as a good guide to 
the problems of theology, and even if one should part company with 
the author, he will have occasion to feel that the way to his task has 
been made plain to him. 

George B. Stevens. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. _ 


A HERO’S JOURNAL. 

Mr. Parker 1 edited the London Daily Mail Year-book for 1902, 
and so is probably a London journalist. Whether he is a Methodis 

1 The Heart of John Wesley's Journal: With an Introduction by Hugh Price 
Hughes, and an Appreciation of the Journal by Augustine Birrel, K. C. Edited 
by Percy Livingston Parker. Chicago: Revell&Co., 1903. xxx + 512 pages. #2. 
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does not appear. His journalistic instinct for news it was which led 
him to make this contribution to the literature appropriately appearing 
in this the second centennial of John Wesley’s birth, for the Journal is 
practically unknown to this generation. It was a great little man who 
“cried softly” (p. 94) in that godly clerical household at Epworth two 
hundred years agone. To be sure he was then an infant, but the pos¬ 
sibilities which make all infants interesting were in his case realized, 
and he is now on the roll of earth’s worthies to whom immortality 
belongs. It was a happy thought to condense the four volumes of 
John Wesley’s published Journal into this one, and yet the process 
might have been carried still further. Many of the incidents here 
retained are very trivial, and also are so similar, if not identical, that 
their reading is tedious. It would have been a gain to the attractive¬ 
ness of the volume if the fancy pictures had all been left out. They 
are poor woodcuts of poorer pictures. The portraits of Wesley and 
others, although shocking as “works of art,” are appropriate as illustra¬ 
tions. Our gratitude to Mr. Livingstone is so great, however, that we 
forgive his publishers for so catering to illiteracy. 

We have here not only the heart of John Wesley’s journal but the 
heart of Wesley itself. And it is the heart of one who had no occasion 
to fear even the divine inspection. As for the face of man, its owner 
did not know what fear of that was. What a life he led, to be sure, from 
the time when at twenty-seven he visited the jail at Oxford to talk to 
the condemned prisoners down to his closing year, when at eighty-eight 
he preached to thousands! This life is outlined in his journal, and 
here we have portions of it. The impression he makes is most favor¬ 
able. At first it was as a bit of conscience-work, in obedience to the 
rules of the Holy Club, that he endeavored to turn men into the ways 
of piety, but afterward in this way to do the will of God was his absorb¬ 
ing passion. As his spirituality increased his formalism left him and 
work for God was more joyous and satisfying. 

And Wesley was eminently successful. What he aimed at was to 
deepen the spiritual life of English-speaking people in Great Britain 
and Ireland. He did not wish to make any separation between his 
converts and the mother church. He had the broadmindedness of the 
Christian and not the pettymindedness of the sectary. His vision was 
that of a revived church using her splendid inheritances of every kind for 
the spread of righteousness, not of a sect cultivating some peculiarity 
of doctrine or cultus. Thus we find him saying to the “society,” as 
he calls the little gatherings of his converts, at Deptford: “ If you 
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are resolved you may have your service in church-hours ; but remem¬ 
ber from that time you see my face no more.” “This struck deep; 
and from that hour I heard no more of separating from the church!” 
(P. 462. cf\ pp. 474, 478.) This was in 1787. But most of the early 
Methodists were very common people, illiterate, poor, and unable to 
rise to their founder’s height, and so they insisted on separating. 
Besides, they had the feeling that they would do better if they stood 
alone. The gain was theirs. The loss, the heavy loss, fell on the 
church of England. 

This journal reveals the calmness of Wesley amid the continuous 
perils of his preaching tours. He was always on the go, for he cov¬ 
ered 4,500 miles on horseback every year, and was ready day or night to 
preach. His favorite hour for preaching was 5 a. m., and it was to his 
custom of using that hour that he attributed in part his good health 
(p. 397). More preachers would make the experiment if they were 
assured of a congregation at that hour. These journeys were made dis¬ 
agreeable by as many perils as the Apostle Paul was ever exposed to; in 
fact Wesley had a rougher life than that of the great apostle, probably. 
The roads oftentimes were frightful, the weather always more or less 
inclement, road agents not infrequent, interruptions of every kind 
matters of course, and when he finally got to his destination he was 
frequently rudely forbidden to preach in the parish church and had to 
take to the fields, and no sooner had he opened his mouth than he was 
likely to encounter a shower of stones! Such experiences were com¬ 
mon with him all his life, for the manners of a British mob are extra¬ 
ordinarily bad. But Wesley was undeterred by any difficulty or dan¬ 
ger. He felt himself intrusted with a divine message, and that the 
insults he encountered were really given to the Master whom he served. 
So he bore all with cheerful courage. Never a pluckier man lived than 
John Wesley. 

As you read his Journal you note his changes in ideas and mode of 
life. He began as an aristocrat, a fine specimen of the elegant scholar 
in the church, but constant association with the plain people who 
made up the Methodist “ societies ” unfitted him, as he says in one 
place, for associating with society people, although he always notes in 
his journal the presence of such at his preachings. He who was the 
greatest field-preacher in England began as so averse to it that he 
says: “I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields .... having been all my life (till very lately) 
so tenacious of every point relating to decency and order, that I should 
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have thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done 
in a church” (p. 47). Still all his life field-preaching was a cross to 
him (p. 378). He also began as a great stickler for ritual, and being 
always ready to act according to his conscience, ventured to discipline 
a woman with whom he had been in love for some infraction of church 
order, a proceeding which, probably with perfect propriety, terminated 
his usefulness in Georgia, whither he went in his youth as a missionary 
to the Indians. But he lost all such verdancy after a while. 

Upon the more interesting point of his changes in theology the 
Journal throws but little light. We see him coming under the power 
of the Moravians and then hear no more about them, probably because 
he found their theology too enthusiastic for a man of his cool judg¬ 
ment. It will always seem strange, however, that John Wesley, the 
scholar, the thinker, the statesman, adopted Arminianism, while George 
Whitefield, the actor rather than the preacher, the abuser of the cooler 
clerics of his day, and altogether a comparative light weight, adopted 
Calvinism. Both men lived under the same influences and had the 
same early training, but by some extraordinary toss-up each received 
exactly the theology which we should say a priori was least fitted to 
him. If the Methodist church were Calvinistic we could easily forgive 
Lady Huntington for enveigling Whitefield into her “Connexion!” 
Calvinism could much better afford to lose Whitefield than Wesley. 

The points which the Journal yields for remark are so numerous 
that it is difficult to know when to stop. We have in it many of 
Wesley’s profoundly interesting opinions of men, places, books, and 
things. To quote one or two passages: 

I . . . . read over .... that celebrated book, Martin Luther's Com- 
mint on the Epistle to the Galatians. I was utterly ashamed. How have I 
esteemed this book, only because I heard it so commended by others, or at 
best, because I had read some excellent sentences occasionally quoted from 
it! But what shall I say, now 1 judge for myself ? now I see with my own 
eyes ? Why, not only that the author makes nothing out, clears up not one 
considerable difficulty; that he is quite shallow in his remarks on many pas¬ 
sages, and muddy and confused on almost all; but that he is deeply tinctured 
with mysticism throughout, and hence often dangerously wrong (pp. 76,77). I 
finished the translation of Martin Luther's Life . Doubtless he was a man 
highly favoured of God, and a blessed instrument in his hand. But O! what 
a pity that he had no faithful friend ! None that would at all hazards, rebuke 
him plainly and sharply, for his rough, untractable spirit, and bitter zeal for 
opinions, so greatly obstructive of the work of God! (P. 172.) 
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Wesley is not alone in this wish. But the final quotation is this: 
Wed. 23 [1771]. For what cause I know not to this day [my wife] set 
out for Newcastle, purposing never to return. Non earn reliqui: non 
dismisi : non revocabo . 

Things however did improve later, though there was a final rupture. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

New York University, 

New York. 


THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 1 

Recent discussions of the Chronicles, of which this commentary 
is a notable example, indicate the advance that a generation of criti¬ 
cism has made. The spirit of polemic has disappeared. Grafs 
epochal work on Chronicles in 1866 was mainly an assault upon the his¬ 
toricity of the Chronicle narratives on the assumption that the author 
used the books of Samuel and Kings as almost his only sources, sup¬ 
plementing them freely by his inventive genius. But great religious 
Works do not grow in that way. Modern scholars have sought to dis¬ 
cover the steps in the evolution of that levitical and pragmatical con¬ 
ception of the Judean history, which is given in the books of Chroni¬ 
cles. Kind's indication of the strata of sources is the most elaborate 
that has yet been presented. He has of course first of all a discussion 
of the twelve different works mentioned by the Chronicler, which, since 
Ewald’s brilliant theory, have been recognized as all referring to a 
single, or at most a few, large works. Kittel thinks there were two 
post-exilic compilations : an enlargement and working over of our 
book of Kings and a Midrash which contained still further material. 
He thinks also that our book of Isaiah is referred to. He very rightly 
insists however that these must not be immediately accepted as the 
sources of Chronicles. The author had no thought of referring to his¬ 
torical authorities. Internal evidence alone can determine the ques¬ 
tion of sources. 

In this commentary, Kittel has elaborated his analysis beyond that 
presented in his critical text in the Haupt series. He finds at least 
eight strata of narrative. There is of course in the first place very 
much material that rests upon the earlier biblical books, either sub¬ 
stantially identical or somewhat modified. It is very difficult to say 

1 DU Bucher der Chronik. Ubersetzt und erklart von Rudolf Kittel (—Hand- 
kommentar zum altcn Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack). Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xvi + 180 pp. M. 4. 
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whether the Chronicler used Samuel and Kings directly. He must 
have known those books in substantially their present form. Yet he 
may have made his excerpts from an expanded edition of the earlier 
history. 

The next important source is a levitical work, compiled between 
500 and 400 B. C., in which already the pre-exilic history is treated 
from the point of view and in the spirit of the Chronicler. The 
legendary element is less than in the later sources and the Levites 
occupy a humbler sphere. 

A large part of the Chronicles is from one or more works, which 
are distinctly haggadic midrashim. They rest upon the original bibli¬ 
cal books, but supplement them by independent tradition, often legen¬ 
dary and exaggerated. It is perhaps to this source that the Chronicler 
refers as 1 DTTQ. Here belong such narratives as Abijah's 

battle with Jeroboam, characterized by the huge numbers and the 
pious speech ; Asa's victory over Zerah; Jehoshaphat's military forces 
and organization ; the miraculous discomfiture of the armies of Moab 
and Ammon, etc. The midrashist is to be found in the sphere of the 
post-exilic Levites about 350 B. C. 

Next to him comes the Chronicler himself. He works entirely in 
the spirit and in the manner of his two levitical predecessors. His 
chief peculiarity is a special interest in the singers, musicians, and por¬ 
ters, who, while originally subordinate temple officials, were more and 
more asserting levitical dignity. All critics agree that the Chronicler 
must have belonged to one of these classes of Levites at about 300 B. C. 

Kittel finds evidences of not inconsiderable additions still subse¬ 
quent to the Chronicler, especially in the development of ancient 
genealogies of the singers. These additions were made during the 
third century, B. C. There are still later glosses, notably the height 
of the temple porch as 120 cubits, which may come down as late as the 
temple of Herod. 

All critics of Chronicles, even Graf, have recognized that, especially 
in the tribal registers (chaps. 1-9), and in certain annalistic notes, 
there has been preserved some very old material. The contribution 
of Chronicles to the older history is to be found in these portions. 
Here belong the list of David's heroes, Uzziah's border wars, the 
family notices and building operations of the kings, etc. Even some 
of the levitical genealogies are regarded by Kittel as probably coming 
from old sources. 

The analysis of Chronicles is a difficult task, because by common 
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consent the literary style of the work is all of one piece. Except for 
the passages parallel with Samuel and Kings and the older material 
just noted, there is a unity of style throughout the book which defies 
literary analysis. Most critics are content to say that the material has 
probably been worked over in repeated redactions of the Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel. As already noted, 
Kittel undertakes to differentiate at least four strata on the basis of 
less and more exaggeration and of less and more interest in the 
singers as a class. It is probable indeed that the interesting person¬ 
age, whom we have come to recognize with very definite characteristics 
as “ the Chronicler ” is really not an individual. He represents a 
school of thought, which had its definite beginnings as early as the 
time of Ezra and after about a century and a half of growth produced 
the great work Chr.-Ezra-Neh. It must be admitted however that 
even if this view be correct, it is by no means certain that the steps of 
the development can now be discovered by a literary analysis. 

It is significant of the agreement of scholarship in the criticism of 
Chronicles that Kittel does not devote a section of his introduction to 
the question of historicity. The point of view of the Chronicler, 
his idealism of the civil state and religious condition of the earlier 
times, his manifest purpose not to write history but to teach lessons, 
are now recognized. No critic now talks of invention of facts and 
manufacture of genealogies. Recognizing the Chronicler’s principles 
of interpretation, it is now the task of the historical student to dis¬ 
cover the actual traditions upon which the narratives of Chronicles arc 
based. Kittel’s method or treatment may be indicated by a few 
examples. The story of the cause of Uzziah’s leprosy is doubtless 
derived from some tradition of a contest between the king and the 
priests, which led them to look upon his affliction as a divine punish¬ 
ment. The victory of Asa over Zerah the Cushite is not invented as a 
reward for Asa’s piety. The story is doubtless based on an expedition 
of a marauding band of Arabian Cushites, whom the Chronicler mis¬ 
took for Ethiopians (so Winckler, Horamel, Benzinger). The deporta¬ 
tion of Manasseh, which of course is exactly suited to the Chronicler’s 
purpose, is possibly historical. 

Kittel has given a very thorough discussion to the registers at the 
beginning of Chronicles, devoting almost one-third of his commentary 
to those nine chapters. There can be no doubt that important facts 
of the tribal histories have been preserved in these records. 

Theodore G. Soares. 

Oak Park, III. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Mr. Hore 1 entitles his work a “Student’s History of the Greek 
Church,” which means a concise outline of the leading events and a 
delineation of the chief actors in the drama of eastern Christianity. 
The last 150 pages out of the 514 of which the work consists are an 
account of the Russian church; and the author does well to enter so 
fully into the history of Slavonic Christianity, for all will agree with 
him that 14 the conversion of Russia is the greatest conquest which the 
Christian church has ever made since the time of the apostles.” 

In his preface, indeed, Mr. Hore avows that the object of his book 
is chiefly political, namely, to take his share in making Russia and 
England friends by promoting a union of the two national churches. 
Happily he keeps this his object well in the background throughout 
the book, for had it been allowed to color and shape the narrative, the 
author would have revealed himself a pamphleteer rather than a histo¬ 
rian condensing into five hundred pages an enormous amount of 
records and much multifarious learning. Perhaps the fault of the 
book is that it gets in so much and seeks to leave out no event, no 
dates, and no names. Its pages, packed with cut-and-dried informa¬ 
tion, often read somewhat jejunely. It would have been better to 
omit some of this, and to use the space economized for broader and 
ampler characterization of great spiritual movements. Thus the 
Manichean and Paulician churches are barely mentioned, although in 
a negative manner they contributed so largely to the shaping of 
orthodox opinion and ritual. 

Mr. Hore recognizes that “ the schism which followed the councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon was as much political as religious, and was not 
merely a revolt of churches from the orthodox church, but of whole 
nations from the Roman empire.” Here he enunciates a valuable 
truth which deserves to have been unfolded more fully as the key to 
an understanding of the Christian religion, not only in the East, but 
in the West. He also deplores “ the ultra-dogmatism and narrow¬ 
mindedness of those early days,” with which the church “ cut off from 
the Sacraments all that rejected the watchwords of Councils.” Would 
that it had been confined to early days! We today are witnesses of 
Tolstoy’s excommunication by the Russian church, and of the excom¬ 
munication of the entire Bulgarian church by the Greek patriarch of 

* The Student's History of the Greek Church. By Rev. A. H. Hore. London 
and Oxford: James Parker, 1902. 514 pages. £2.25. 
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Constantinople. As long as this old spirit of intolerance and futility 
endures in eastern Christianity, it is unlikely that the mass of English 
churchmen will share Mr. Hore’s zeal for a reunion therewith. 

The introductory chapter, on some characteristics of the Greek 
church, is well written and full of information, as indeed is the whole 
volume; and the author, who has read the Greek sources with evident 
care, adds copious references to them at the foot of each page, so 
giving the student authority for each .important statement. The 
chapters on the Russian church depend less directly on original 
authorities. 

In a book so packed with information there must needs be several 
errors, but they mostly affect small points. Such is the statement, on 
p. 226, that the Armenian church recognizes as canonical the History 
of Joseph and Asenath, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
the forged correspondence of the Corinthians and Paul. Mr. Hore's 
book is to be recommended to students, and forms a useful supple¬ 
ment to the works of Finlay and Gibbon. 

The translator of the book of Kyriakos 8 tells us in his preface that 
the author of this work has been for thirty years professor of church 
history in the University of Athens. The translation is made from 
the second edition, published in Modern Greek in 1898. He claims 
that Professor Kyriakos is the first writer of the nineteenth century to 
give us a critical and systematic history of the fortunes of the eastern, 
and especially of the Greek, churches since the fall of Constantinople. 
This praise seems well deserved, and Professor Kyriakos is to be 
thanked all the more because at the head of each chapter he adds a 
list of books, both in Greek and in the other tongues of Europe, in 
which we shall find information about the matters he treats of. The 
work falls into four parts, dealing with (1) “The History of the 
Orthodox Church as in Subjection to the Turks; ” (2) “The Rise and 
Growth of the Free Orthodox Church of Emancipated Hellas;” 
(3) “ The Russian Church ;” and (4) “The Minor Churches, Nestorian, 
Monophysite, Jacobite, Coptic, Maronite, and Armenian, that Sur¬ 
vive in the East.” The first two parts contain most that is new and 
will be read with much interest; for, as the translator notes in his 
preface, these pages throw much welcome light on the disturbances 
now rife in Macedonia and Bulgaria, on the attitude of the oriental 
churches toward Islam, and on the eastern policy of Russia. 

9 Geschichte der orientalise hen Kirchen von i 453-1 8 q8. Von A. DlOMEDZS 
Kyriakos. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von Erwin Rausch. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1902. 290 pages. M. 4. 
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Let us epitomize what we learn from Professor Kyriakos about the 
first of these topics. The conquest of Constantinople, instead of 
diminishing, increased the power and prerogatives of the Byzantine 
patriarch and of the higher clergy. For in the Byzantine polity the 
clergy were kept under by the emperor, and the administration of the 
church was frankly Erastian. But the Mohammedan rulers felt their 
inability to understand and control the clergy, and found it conducive 
to peace and quiet to give the patriarch the power of a policeman and 
hold him responsible for the good behavior of his flock. Moreover, 
after the disappearance of the Christian emperor, what was left of Greek 
or Christian national sentiment tended to crystallize around the figure 
of the patriarch, just as in Armenia, after the destruction of the 
Arsacid dynasty in the fifth century, the Catholicos or patriarch 
became the representative of the national memories and aspirations, 
and still continues to be so. Not only did the early sultans leave the 
church synods in enjoyment of their rights, but the bishops, exempted 
from taxation, received a large jurisdiction in disputes between 
Christians, and the government only intervened to execute sentences 
pronounced by the ecclesiastics. The worst infringements of Chris¬ 
tian rights followed later in the turning of the churches into mosques 
and the robbery of Christian children to recruit the corps of Jani¬ 
zaries. 

It has been at the hands of the Christian nations, which have one 
after the other freed themselves from the Mohammedan yoke, that the 
patriarchs of Constantinople have seen their ecumenical prestige 
suffer most. In 1453 the Russians began to choose their own patri¬ 
archs instead of taking one chosen at Constantinople; but the 
patriarchs so chosen continued to seek their ratification at Constanti¬ 
nople till 1657, when the last shadow of dependence on the Byzantine 
was abolished. Professor Kyriakos has no fault to find. He writes: 

So long as Russia was a barbarous country, dependence of its church on 
Constantinople was a blessing; but so soon as the country began to develop 
it was right and canonical that the Russian realm should supplement its 
political independence with ecclesiastical independence. 

The Russian patriarchs retained a full control of their church, 
until Peter the Great two centuries ago substituted for their authority 
a synod of bishops acting under the eye and superintendence of a 
layman nominated by the Tzar. Peter also abolished all the monas¬ 
teries but a few, which he reformed, and put a stop to unnecessary 
ordinations. In the last century Greece was the first of the subject 
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races of the Balkan peninsula to wrest its freedom from the Turk, and 
the Greeks at once followed the example of Russia, and set up a 
church of their own on the Russian model, which they imitated 
even to the suppression of useless monasteries. This roused the acute 
dissatisfaction of Constantinople, where the church authorities held 
that the Greek government and bishops had no right to erect an 
autokephalous church on their own initiative without the consent of the 
ecumenical patriarch. Here again Professor Kyriakos approves of the 
course taken by the free Greeks. He says: 

The bishops of a free country have, as representatives of their church, 
absolute ecclesiastical authority. Therefore in conjunction with the Greek 
government the Greek bishops had the right to proclaim the ecclesiastical 
independence of their land. 

Nevertheless the authorities at Constantinople would not abate 
their claims over free Greece. The synod at Athens was to refer 
debated issues to Stamboul, receive thence the chrism or holy oil of 
confirmation, and was to be free of all control by the Greek govern¬ 
ment. In 1852 the Greeks yielded in the matter of the chrism, but 
renewed the proclamation of their independence in all other respects; 
and the patriarch of Stamboul ceased his importunities, though he has 
never, it seems, formally recognized the existence of the church of 
free Hellas. 

As early as 1740 the orthodox in Austria, who number today about 
three millions, erected the independent patriarchate of Karlowitz; but 
Stamboul ignored its independence until 1884, when Joachim IV. for 
the first time openly recognized it. It is just as if the archbishop of 
Canterbury should until today arrogate to himself the right to admin¬ 
ister the affairs of the Episcopal church in the United States. There 
has also been friction with the Servians, who in 1877 restored that old 
mediaeval independence of their church which had been lost only as 
late as 1766. Toward the Roumanians who in 1856, having achieved 
national independence, at once proclaimed their ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence as well, there has been shown by the Greek patriarch of 
Constantinople the bitterest animosity. The Roumanians refuse to 
seek confirmation at Stamboul of their choice of their own ecclesiastics, 
to keep the Greek patriarch's name in their prayers and diptychs, and 
to go to Stamboul for the chrism. In 1873 the Greek patriarch pro¬ 
fessed himself willing to recognize the church synod erected in Rouma- 
nia on the Russian model, but adhered to the well-worn claim that the 
announcement of its independence must be made by himself. The 
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Roumanians retorted by confiscating the rich revenues which the Greek 
monasteries of Athos and Sinai drew from lands in Roumania, and by 
displacing all priests and schoolmasters who knew Greek but did not 
know Roumanian. However, there is an eastern proverb which advises 
us to make friends, not with our very next neighbor, but with our next 
but one; and in 1884 the patriarch of Constantinople, Joachim IV., 
took this advice and healed his quarrel with the Roumanians, 3 for the 
Bulgarians, who lay much nearer home, and were far from friendly 
with the Roumanians, had with the advent of their freedom from the 
Porte preferred and established the same claims to the independence of 
their national church as the other nations we have enumerated. The 
pages in which Professor Kyriakos relates the progress of what he is 
pleased to call the Bulgarian schism, are full of bias; and, if Gibbon 
were alive in our day, would justify many an additional gibe at the 
Christian religion. It is known that the Greek monks of Athos, in 
order to obliterate the memory of the ancient Bulgarian church, which 
even Professor Kyriakos admits to have possessed “a certain inde¬ 
pendence,” destroyed, early in the nineteenth century, hundreds of 
ancient manuscripts in the Old-Bulgarian tongue preserved in their 
convents. In i860 the Bulgarians, among other signs of a reviving 
national spirit, began to purge their churches and schools of priests and 
teachers who were Greek and Greek alone. Writes Professor Kyriakos: 

In i860 the Bulgarians, who sometimes went with Russia, sometimes 
with the Latin propaganda (Russia had in view the strengthening and diffu¬ 
sion of Slav influence in Thrace and Macedonia), began to work, not only 
for the recovery of the ancient rights of their church, but for the full eccle¬ 
siastical independence of all the Bulgarians disseminated over European 
Turkey. They made many complaints to the patriarchs of Constantinople 
about the sending of Greek bishops and clergy into purely Bulgarian districts 
and of the oppressions to which they were subjected by the Greek clergy. 

Hopeless of justice at the bands of the Greeks, a Bulgarian bishop, 
Joseph, opened negotiations with Rome, and in Macedonia a small 
party of Bulgarians under the bishop Nilos became uniats. Professor 
Kyriakos admits that “ the Bulgarians saw through the designs of the 
Latin propaganda and, energetically repudiating them, remained in all 
essentials true to the Orthodox faith ” (p. 42). Yet he has not a word 
of blame for the suicidal folly and selfishness of the Greek authorities 
which drove the Bulgarians into such courses. For no alternative was 
really left to the Bulgarians but to follow the example of Roumania and 

3 In 1897 it broke out afresh. 
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of Hellas, and to set up, or rather restore, their own national church. 
On February 27, 1870, the Porte issued a firman recognizing the inde¬ 
pendent existence of their church, both in Bulgaria and in certain 
regions of Thrace and Macedonia, where at least a third of the popu¬ 
lation was Bulgarian. What could be fairer ? The Greek patriarch, 
however, refused to recognize this firman as being a contravention of 
the eighth canon of Nice and of the thirty-first apostolic canon ! He 
also summoned an ecumenic council to deal with the matter, but the 
Russian and Servian churches very properly ignored the summons. In 
1872 a Bulgarian exarchate was established in Stamboul to represent 
the interests of the Bulgarian church at the Porte; and Anthimos, 
bishop of Widdin, was chosen to fill the post. Thereupon the Greek 
patriarch excommunicated Anthimos and all who recognized him as 
schismatics, and formally condemned the intrusion into church organ¬ 
ization of the principle of nationality, as opposed to the ancient 
canons of the church. This was a thoroughly hypocritical plea, which 
the Greeks do not dare to advance against the Russian, Servian, and 
Roumanian churches, under the same circumstances. The Russians, 
however, have remained in communion with the Bulgarians, and 
induced the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, who leans on them, to 
recognize the newly constituted church. He was, for doing so, deposed 
by the Greeks in November, 1872, and one Prokopius substituted for 
him. But in 1875 the Russian government, undismayed by Byzantine 
writs of excommunication, went to work and got rid in their turn of 
Procopius. The Bulgarians have persevered, and as recently as 1896 
secured five bishoprics in Macedonia in regions where they predomi¬ 
nate. “The energetic opposition of our people,” observes Professor 
Kyriakos, with complacence, “ hindered for a long time the success 
of their efforts.” In 1897 the Greek patriarch Anthimos VII., by way 
of protest, resigned — a favorite and futile expedient of eastern prelates 
who cannot get their way with the Turk. In this quarrel our sympa¬ 
thies are with the Bulgarians. Their church was autonomous a thou¬ 
sand years ago, and possesses a rich and extensive ancient literature of 
its own. Reasonable concessions would have kept them loyal to the 
Greek patriarch, who, if he had possessed any charity, nay any com¬ 
mon-sense, would have of his own initiative abstained from thrusting 
on them Greek priests and schoolmasters; as if the attempt to Hel- 
lenize an ancient Slav people with traditions and culture of its own 
could possibly succeed. 

I have narrated, chiefly from the pages of Professor Kyriakos 
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this episode so fully, because it explains in a measure what is now 
going on in European Turkey. When the modern Greeks recently went 
to war with the Turks, it was in the wild hope of getting Macedonia 
for themselves; and that was why the Macedonians, who are mainly of 
Bulgarian stock, held aloof from their cause, aud even aided the Turks. 
Just now, when a struggle of the Macedonians with their Turkish 
oppressors impends, the chief abettors of the Turk are the Greeks, of 
whom everyone aspires to play the rdle of a Bulgaro-ktonos . 

From the professions of liberalism and progress poured out in the 
pages of Athenian journals, one would suppose that there was freedom 
of religious thought and expression in modern Hellas, and that the 
church there was more tolerant than, for example, in Russia, but from 
the pages of Professor Kyriakos it does not appear to be so. Under 
the head of “ fanatics ” he briefly sketches two recent religious move¬ 
ments, one of them evidently of deep interest. The first of these 
movements began in 1856 and was led by a monk named Papulakis, 
who preached “repentance and a return to the old usages of the 
Fathers.” He seems to have resembled a Russian old believer. His 
followers, numerous in the district of Maina, were put down by 
armed force, and he himself was banished to a convent in Andros, 
where he shortly afterward died. The other movement is that of a 
highly cultured layman named Makrakis, who, according to our author, 
held himself to be a legate of God, directly inspired by the Logos , and 
proclaimed himself a son of Mary and a brother of Christ. The state 
was a creation of Satan, he said, herein agreeing with Paul, who in 1 
Cor. 15 :24 regards all rule and all authority and power as, with the 
exception of death, the last enemy to be abolished by Christ at his sec¬ 
ond coming. Makrakis was a patriotic visionary and believed that the 
Lord’s mother in a vision had marked him out as the liberator of 
Byzantium from the Turk. He taught also that the immortal spirit in 
man is divine and is sent into men at baptism ; that Christ, as touch¬ 
ing his spiritual nature was first made perfect in baptism, when he 
received his immortal spirit. Makrakis founded a church of his own 
in which they receive the sacrament without previous fasting, and con¬ 
fession of sins is made in public, women confessing to women. In 
1879, at the instance of the holy synod, Makrakis was prosecuted for 
violating the established religion and founding a new sect. His school 
was broken up and his churches closed. He himself was cast into 
prison. He escaped and continued his propaganda, especially against 
simony. Many of the orthodox clergy favored him, and his adherents 
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still number 5,000. Such is the fate of a religious reformer in modem 
Greece. One would like to know whence he drew his inspiration, and 
whether it was by accident that he blundered into so old a stratum of 
Christian teaching, for we can discern through the mists of spiteful 
exaggeration that his teaching exactly agrees with that ascribed to the 
Ebionites and to Theodotus of Rome by Hippolytus in his Philosoph- 
umena , Book VII, chap. 34. A not very dissimilar form of Adoption- 
ist doctrine still survives among the dissenters of Russia and of Arme¬ 
nia, and I suspect that Makrakis had come into contact with them. 

In spite, however, of the prejudices natural in a divine of the ortho¬ 
dox church, Professor Kyriakos has written a valuable and instructive 
book, which deserves to be translated into English, and which anyhow 
all must read who would understand the Christianity of the modem 
Greeks, and learn what are its aspirations and what the traditions it 
most cherishes. Of particular interest are the pages in which the Mus¬ 
sulman treatment of the Christian Rayah is described. When one 
reads of the long martyrdom which the Greeks have undergone in 
behalf of their faith, ever threatened on the one side by the bribes 
the Sultans could offer to apostates, and on the other by the insidious 
propaganda of the Jesuits, one is disposed to pardon the occasional 
bitterness with which Professor Kyriakos speaks both of Mohammedan 
and of Latin. And if it is difficult to sympathize with the hatred of the 
modern Greek for the Slav, it is easy to understand it. Our author 
sees quite clearly that Russia, under the pretense of protecting oriental 
Christendom, merely aims at her own aggrandizement. Thus, on p. 
265 he tells in brief the history of the Armenian massacres of 1895-6, 
and says that this Mohammedan persecution at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century exeeeds in inhumanity and ferocity all the persecutions 
of the religion which there have been since it was founded. He adds 
that 

Russia, who on other occasions is in such a hurry to figure as the protec¬ 
tress of Christians, showed herself absolutely indifferent and callous to these 
frightful crimes committed at her door; nay, even went so far as to support 
and uphold the Turks who were threatened from other quarters. 

For a reunion with the Armenians Professor Kyriakos breathes 
pious aspirations. He minimizes the differences between himself and 
them, and dwells on the friendliness which marks their relations with 
the Greek churches all over Turkey. He is mistaken, however, in sup¬ 
posing that the Armenians will ever lie down in the same fold with the 
Russian Orthodox, for they have the example of the ancient Georgian 
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church before their eyes. The old Georgian liturgies have been thrust 
half-way down the Georgian churches and Russian substituted at the 
altar; Russian nuns are constituted the guardians of their dearest 
shrines, and their entire church economy is placed under the heel of 
the holy synod of St. Petersburg and of the Tsar’s procurator. 

Fred. C. Conybeare. 

Oxford, England. _ 

A STATESMAN OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

One would not go far outside the facts, if he said that Hooker’s 
work* and the study of it mark the turning-points in the history 
of the English church. Born in 1553-4, dying in 1600, his life is 
practically coterminous with the Elizabethan age, and his book is its 
one enduring achievement in the field of the religious reason. The 
publication of the Polity by Keble was a significant literary symptom 
of the Oxford movement. And it is evident that the present crisis in 
the Church of England is leading to a renewal of interest. The fifth 
book was republished by Bishop Paget in 1898. This with the 
edition before us gives evidence of an increasing attention to Hooker’s 
principles. 

It is a pity that the fifth book should be thus isolated. The first 
book, published by Church in 1882, submits to such treatment without 
material loss. As a study of the idea of Law, deep in thought, sus¬ 
tained in dignity and noble in style, it may well be taken as an Eng¬ 
lish classic. But the fifth book, if taken by itself, is bound to suffer 
serious loss. And in our generation, with its multitudinous books and 
the well-nigh resistless institutional pressure upon the average minis¬ 
ter’s time, when thus printed, it is pretty sure to be read more or less 
by itself, both by the gentle and by the hardened reader. It may be 
said, however, that the study of the fifth book by itself is a special 
need of the English church in our time. If the establishment is to be 
maintained, Hooker’s method of dealing with the sacraments and with 
the questions of ritual must prevail. His spirit of comprehensiveness, 
his intellectual temper must continue to be the dominating element 
within the Anglican church if she is to abide in her present high posi¬ 
tion. 

This edition has a great deal to commend it. Being the first in 
the series of handbooks entitled “ The English Theological Library,” 

1 Ecclesiastical Polity . Fifth Book. By Richard Hooker. Edited by Ronald 
Bayne, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. cxxiv + 738. 
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it opens with a capital general introduction by the late Bishop Creigh¬ 
ton. He says with truth : 

English theology is penetrated by the same spirit that distinguishes the 
English character in other branches of literature. It is strong in sound and 
massive learning, and has never had reason to separate itself from other 
departments of English thought. It has no style of its own, and is not 
expressed in technical language, nor clothed in special phraseology. Its 
great products rank among the noblest specimens of English prose, and its 
literary merits are of a very high order. It may be read by readers of every 
class. 

This is profoundly true of Hooker. Yet I cannot but regret that 
Creighton and the editor, in their praise of Hooker's theological 
merits, should betray their insularity. It is all very well for the Angli¬ 
can to be proud of the fact that Anglican theology 44 has never had 
any reason to separate itself from other departments of English 
thought." But, for his own soul's health, he ought, in his very next 
breath, to confess his sins. Consciously or unconsciously, he is con¬ 
trasting the theology of England with the theology of Germany, which 
has run its course somewhat apart frpm popular feeling; and which, by 
reason of its close connection with a magnificent philosophical move¬ 
ment, has developed a more or less technical style. English theology 
has great merits. It also has all the defects of its virtues. It may be 
questioned whether, in the strict sense, Hooker is a theologian at all. 
His strength is not in that quarter. He makes no contributions. 
His theology is purely traditional. And the editor's praise of chaps. 
50-60 as a magnificent intellectual effort (p. cviii) is strained beyond 
the nature and merit of its subject. 

The editor keeps quite close to the plan of Keble's edition. His 
work within those lines is excellently done. Keble’s notes are in some 
cases shortened, in others lengthened, always with good effect. His 
intellectual temper is more congenial to Hooker than was Keble’s. 
With genuine historical spirit he takes himself back into Hooker’s 
time and place and life, and approaches the positions of the Polity 
along the genetic line. 

It is to be regretted that he has not made a greater advance beyond 
Keble. The object of an introduction is to put the reader in posses¬ 
sion of the author’s main thought and also to enable him to understand 
how he came to think as he did. Keble edited the Ecclesiastical Polity 
in the interest of the Oxford Movement. But the Oxford Movement 
was far, very far from Hooker’s main position. The large body of 
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agreement between Hooker and Keble in specific opinions success¬ 
fully disguised their substantial disagreement in methods and prin¬ 
ciples. Keble thought and wrote always as a churchman, often as an 
ecclesiastic. Hooker was both churchman and statesman, If one can 
imagine Burke — the Burke of the immortal speeches on America, not 
the Burke who looked through bloodshot eyes at the French revolu¬ 
tion— wrapped up with Keble inside one human skin, he can imagine 
an ideal editor for Hooker. 

All the more is a real introduction to be desired, when the fifth 
book is published and read by itself. But the editor does not give us 
what we need. However much he improves upon Keble in details, he 
does not correct Keble’s fundamental error. The admirable section 
on “Hooker's style and characteristics" suggests to the hungry reader 
that he might easily have done this work. He has the right starting- 
point, the profound national consciousness of Hooker. Touching this 
he says: 

It is by the strength of this national feeling that Hooker in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity is able to hold in a real unity so many different tendencies of thought 
and feeling; and to make his appeal today to Englishmen and not only to 
English churchmen. He is a national divine as Elizabeth was a national 
queen. The national life of England, after being thwarted and tormented 
for half a century, reached in 1559 a time of comparative peace and stabil¬ 
ity, under a queen whose genius corresponded remarkably to the eagerness 
and strength of the national life, and enabled her to be a true expression of 
the national unity. This national age was followed by a pedantic age in the 
politics both of Church and State. 

Finely said. Hooker’s first editor was an ecclesiastical pedant who 
constantly hit the circumference of the subject and as constantly missed 
the center. The present editor might have done much better, and 
given us a real introduction to the fifth book. But he has not made any 
considerable advance beyond Keble. 

Both temperament and training equipped Hooker for his work. 
He was modest to the point of shyness, acutely sensitive, deeply 
affectionate. Walton’s story about his marriage, that he took a wife 
because his wife’s mother told him to, is almost too good not to be 
true, so beautifully does it illustrate the man’s gentle disposition. 
Controversy as such was abhorrent to him. It required the eager, 
almost rampant, zeal of Puritanism, to drive him into it. And once 
in it, he bore himself with a highbred restraint which, considering the 
mental habits of his time and the violent temper of his opponents, is 
truly remarkable. 
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He drank deep of the new learning. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation met together in his mind. There was not a little of 
Erasmus in his nature and make-up. The heroic intensity of the Puri¬ 
tan was below his level and at the same time beyond his reach. His intel¬ 
ligence was wonderfully sound and clear, high and sustained. Tem¬ 
peramentally incapable of hatred, mentally incapable of narrowness or 
haste, God gave him to the Elizabethan age as its deepest interpreter 
in the field of the church idea. Great men are, in a sense, more truly 
partus temporis than ordinary men. The man more completely 
depends upon his opportunity. Yet the opportunity, without the man, 
is an inarticulate word: so that he who is most truly the child of his 
time is most truly its master. 

His life was lived within the 41 spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
Never before and never since has the national consciousness of England 
been so deeply comprehensive. It was Hooker’s good fortune that he 
could write with the thrill of national unity in his veins. Behind the 
Channel, the most significant of all political boundaries, England had 
grown into the promise and potence of the first modern nation. She 
was not national as France was national, by reason of monarchical cen¬ 
tralization, but national because of a deep and wide national feeling 
which found articulate expression through constitutional development. 
Henry’s breach with the papacy, and the definition of the royal 
supremacy, while it brought some exceedingly unpleasant things in its 
train, made possible a fusion of religion and patriotism such as had not 
been possible since the decline of ancient Athens and Rome and the 
destruction of the Jewish state. And this gave the possibility of a 
superb catholicity of feeling which is more creative,because less labored, 
than catholicity of thought. 

The layman and the clergyman in Elizabeth's day were closer together 
than they are now. The men of affairs were scholars, the scholars were men of 
affairs. The spiritual leaders showed a sagacity in their judgments on society 
and politics which was peculiar to that age (editor, p. xliv). 

Again it was Hooker’s good fortune that he did his thinking in an 
England whose pressing questions were matters of foreign politics. 
The fear of Rome, the dread of Spain, lay heavy on the nation. The 
year of the Armada found Hooker’s central thought fairly clear and 
complete in his mind, waiting for the quiet of a country parish in order 
to work itself out. The Puritan who, one hand having just fallen on 
the block, swung his hat with the other, while he cheered for the Queen, 
embodied the intense national consciousness of the age. It was out of 
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the depths of that consciousness that Hooker’s thought came to the 
light. 

That Hooker could have done his work in the reign of James is as 
inconceivable as that Shakespeare could have lived in the eighteenth 
century. The period of intense national unity had passed. Home 
politics were taking the precedence over foreign politics. The nation 
was facing towards the Long Parliament The church was facing 
toward Laud, an Anglican ecclesiastic quite as narrow aud uncompre- 
hensive as the Puritans who provoked him to anger. But the Eliz¬ 
abethan age was the most supremely constructive period in the history of 
the English mind; and Hooker was called to speak its deepest word 
about the church. 

Hooker’s relation to Aristotle is better than academic. When 
Thomas Aquinas comments, in masterly fashion, on the Politics , the 
student feels that the performance is largely scholastic, in consider¬ 
able measure part of a great tradition. But Hooker, in the eighth book, 
speaks Aristotle’s language as if he had been born to it. Aristotle’s 
conception of the state was as vital to him as Virgil to Dante. For 
Hooker Church and State formed an indissoluble unity, one organism 
with two aspects. He could not conceive of a number of churches 
within the boundaries of the single and indivisible nation. Hence, 
when he comes up to the question of ecclesiastical polity, he comes not 
as an ecclesiastic, but as a broad-minded English statesman. His con¬ 
trolling thought is the idea of law as a whole, its nature, its method, 
and its limitations. 

If Hooker was happy in his time he was no less happy in his oppo¬ 
nents. They were Englishmen who had summered and wintered on 
the continent, close to the commanding genius of Calvin, and had 
come back to England dominated by his spirit and logic and bent upon 
a radical reformation. They agreed with Hooker that the national 
church must be single, because the nation was one and indivisible. The 
congregational polity of the Brownists and Separatists, though put 
before the public in Browne’s Treatise of Reformation (1582) and the 
Brownists’ True Confession (1596), had made no impression. They 
were at one with Hooker. But the agreement was on the surface. In 
ideal and method they fundamentally disagreed. The Calvinistic 
ideals of discipline had been successfully carried out in Geneva, a small 
city. His opponents urged the same program on England, a great 
nation. The attempt to build a national church on their lines made it 
necessary to throw everything Anglican, the prayer-book, the episco- 
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pate, the details of divine worship and governmental regime, into the 
melting-pot. They would have forced the nation to make a clean 
breach with its own past. 

To get a leverage for their reformation, they carried the Protestant 
conception of scriptural infallibility to the extreme. Their first main 
position was: The Scriptures are the only rule of all things which in 
this life may be done by man. Their second : There must be of neces¬ 
sity contained in Scripture a form of church polity, the laws whereof 
may in no wise be altered. The consequence was that they became in 
effect extreme high-church men—high church Presbyterians. Through 
their fusion of the idea of a radical reformation with the most advanced 
form of belief in scriptural inspiration and infallibility, they found them¬ 
selves, without dreaming of it, on the ground of the Oxford Movement 
There is a divine ideal of ecclesiastical polity. Because it is divine, it 
is immutable, Because it is divine, the hand of man, stretched out 
through the powers of the commonwealth, the secular arm, must not 
touch it. 

History seems to delight in irony. Is there a more striking exam¬ 
ple than this? Hooker’s great work, setting itself in mortal opposition 
to this ideal of polity, this conception of divine law as being immutable 
just because it is divine, is edited and published by Keble in the inter¬ 
est of the very conception which it opposed. For, beneath the broad 
difference of form between the Presbyterian high-church man and the 
Anglican high-church man, there is a substantial agreement as regards 
the ruling idea. Both aim at immutable forms of church polity. The 
Presbyterian sought to reach his end by straining the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture. The Anglican sought his by developing a conception of tradi¬ 
tion close akin to the Roman. But while the methods differ, and while 
the forms of polity are as far from each other as the East is from the 
West, the intellectual temper is one and the same. 

A good opponent, logical and persistent, drives a man’s thought in 
upon itself. The Presbyterian scheme of an ideal and immutable church 
polity did Hooker this service. His book was forced upon him by his 
appointment as Master of the Temple in London (1584-5). Travers, 
the afternoon lecturer in the same pulpit, was a rigid and uncompro¬ 
mising Genevan ; so that, as Fuller says, “the pulpit spoke pure Can¬ 
terbury in the morning and Geneva in the afternoon.” This use of the 
same pulpit by such widely diverging views is in itself a lively illustra¬ 
tion of the way in which ideas that in the Stuart period required sepa¬ 
rate establishments, in the Elizabethan age were housed together. 
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While the high church Presbyterians agreed with Hooker that the 
national church is one and indivisible, they totally differed from him 
in their estimate of the state. They were bitter opponents of the royal 
supremacy in things spiritual. They made a “ necessary separation 
perpetual and personal between the Church and the Commonwealth.” 
(Bk. VIII, chap. 1, § 2). But Hooker took Aristotle's noble conception 
of the state with the deepest seriousness. “ The scope thereof is not 
simply to live, nor the duty so much to provide for life, as for the 
means of living well.” (Bk. VIII, chap.i, § 4.) The unity of England 
was his grand passion. In the service of England he sought to bring 
the ideal of the church and the ideal of the state within a single con¬ 
ception of law. 

His book is a statesmanlike study of polity, not of ecclesiastical 
polity merely. His mental qualities are those of the statesman of the 
highest order, not those of the ecclesiastic or the theologian. He was 
lifted as far above his Presbyterian opponent as he stands above the 
modern Anglican ritualist who, without knowing it—heresy and his¬ 
tory make strange bedfellows—is mentally close akin to the Rev. Walter 
Travers. It was a statesmanlike study of the ideal of law in its entirety 
and in relation to its divine source, which gave him his lofty position 
and wide outlook. His intellectual sanity and poise, his comprehensive¬ 
ness, his eager search for the things that all Englishmen might hold in 
common, his abhorrence of sweeping generalization whether ecclesias¬ 
tical or political, his insistence upon the “ restraints and limitations” of 
abstract principles—all these qualities sprang from the same source. 
And this it is that verifies the truth of F. D. Maurice’s fine description 
of him as representing 

so remarkably—more remarkably than any divine, perhaps than any English 
prose writer—that union of opposites in which the strength of the Elizabethan 
period lay, whatever seeds of weakness it might leave for the succeeding time. 

Henry S. Nash. 

Cambridge, Mass. _ 


THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 

There is a saying of Fichte’s that the kind of philosophy a man 
chooses depends upon the kind of man he is. Every history of 
human thought in a greater or less measure justifies this saying. But 
if this is true of our intellectual attitude toward things, how much more 
must it be true of that complete response of the entire man to his total 
environment that we call religion. There is the same God and Father 
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of us all. But Jew and Gentile, Greek, and Barbarian, in seeking after 
him, if haply they may find him, meet with widely different adventures. 
The same gospel of Christ has been preached in ancient, mediaeval and 
modern times, but the resulting forms of Christian life have varied 
greatly. We cannot expect, therefore, that amid all the changes in 
man’s recent experience the form of the religious life is to remain 
unmoved. What then is the peculiar religious attitude of the present 
day? Professor Coe’s work 1 is an answer to this question. He does 
not enter upon the kaleidoscopic forms of religiosity outside of the 
historical denominations, but he shows that a change is taking place 
within the church itself, and he describes in a masterly manner the char¬ 
acter of the movement. Further, it is not so much the change in 
doctrines that interests him as “the transformation that is taking place 
in personal and practical religion, and in the modes of its propaga¬ 
tion.” (P. 5.) 

In the first chapter the author gives a summary of the changed 
conditions which are most potent in determining present religious 
tendencies. “ A developing humanity implies a developing religion.” 
(P. 21.) First, then, what are the most significant of the recent devel¬ 
opments of humanity? There are three main groups of these new 
influences. 

The growth of science and the diffusion of knowledge have made 
great changes in man’s general attitude toward the world. 

Men have ceased to be afraid; . . . . fears and mystical presentiments 
have been allayed; intellect has become self-confident and extraordinarily 
active; men boldly accept the responsibility of doubt and dissent; and 
authority, whether in doctrine or in practice, has largely yielded to individual 
opinion. (Pp. 22-5.) 

A second significant factor in the life of the modern man is found 
in the new inventions and the unprecedented extension of man’s control 
over nature. The ancients made many useful inventions, e, g, t the 
wheel, the harness, the sail, etc. 

But none of these early triumphs of inventive genius inspired men with 
such a sense of superiority to nature and with such an ambition to control 
her forces, as is common-place with us.To generate steam and elec¬ 

tricity for our own use is to exercise an almost demiurgic authority. .... 
This brilliantly successful appropriation of nature has added to our sense 
of the value of this life. We no longer feel that we are pilgrims and 

* The Religion of a Mature Mind, By George Albert Coe. Chicago: Revel!, 
1902. Pp. 442. $1.35, net. 
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strangers. .... The world belongs to us, and we propose to cultivate it and 
apply the produce of it to human ends. We are outgrowing the habit of 

longing for another world.Thus our new control over nature gives us 

self-confidence, inspires a practical attitude toward all things, makes us this- 
worldly rather than other-worldly, and gives zest and buoyancy to the work 
of the world. (Pp. 26-9.) 

A third group of new influences that act upon the modern man 
comes from the growth of popular government and of the social con¬ 
sciousness. Freed from the fear of nature, and the bonds of extraneous 
political authority, the average man grows restive under all religious 
authority that is imposed from without. 

The democratic spirit leads the individual to look within himself for his 
‘'must** and his “ought.” .... The wave of democracy has, indeed, thrown 
the individual back upon himself. But, striving to be himself, he discovers 
that no man lives to himself; that the center of gravity of his own life lies 
outside him as a mere individual. The next step will be to try whether the 
social sense can realize its ends without likewise transferring its center from 
men considered as finite, temporary phenomena, into some eternal divine 
world. Surely, to start the movement from pure individualism toward this 

goal involves no small gain to religion.Possibly, in the age that is 

dawning God will make of the newly invigorated social sense a chief instru¬ 
ment of his own self-revelation. (Pp. 30-33.) 

In these three groups of influences Professor Coe finds the chief 
factors which differentiate the modern man from his forefathers. The 
rest of the book sets forth the consequent development in the modern 
man’s religion. It is pointed out that there is a large religious element 
in the scientific spirit itself. 

The most characteristic thing about modern science, in fact, is not its 
wonderful insight into the constitution of the universe, but rather its spirit of 

self abnegation and of devotion to ideal good.The consecration of 

the modern intellect to ideal aims should be recognized as a religious phe¬ 
nomenon. A really scientific age cannot be also a materialistic age, for 
science does not worship things, but ideals. Its passion is for truth, and 
truth is a temple of which the senses are only the vestibule.The pas¬ 

sion for truth is nothing less than a dim and partially developed act of wor¬ 
ship toward the God of truth. (Pp. 53-5.) 

The writer might have cited the example of Huxley, whose letters 
show a genuinely religious attitude toward truth. 

But while science is religious, it is still more important for the 
modern mind that religion be scientific. Science has taught us to put 
everything to the empirical test. The religion which is to satisfy the 
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demands of today must meet this test without denying the validity of 
the traditional method for former times. Professor Coe urges : 

Rightly or wrongly the men of this generation do not feel sure of the 
older method. If 1 mistake not, the unrest of the time is less a revolt against 
the content of traditional beliefs than anxiety to find some way of being sure 

of something.In other matters men begin with the observed fact . . 

, . Why not make the experiment of treating religious experience in the 
same way ? . . . . Here, it seems to me, the need for the new attitude is most 
pressing. For if there be a God, we ought to find Him by some method 
more accessible to the common man than speculation can be. It would be 
suffocating to practical religion to make God's presence an inference rather 
than an experience, to think that He should have spoken to man in the past 
but be silent now, or that he should talk to us through documents or proxies 
without responding to our own advances. What the hungry heart of our 
time needs is experience of an original, present relation to divine things. . . 
. . This is the truly conservative stand-point. For experience, whether 
religious or other, is relatively abiding, while our reasonings about it are rela¬ 
tively shifting.Not by declining the canons of modern thought, in 

short, but by working them to the extent of their capacity, is religious 
thought to adjust itself to the modern world." (Pp. 62-9.) 

But how can the empirical method be applied to religion? The 
same fundamental method has to be applied differently in different 
fields. The methods of astronomy are not those of botany, and the 
methods of economics are widely different from either, yet all are 
empirical. One might wish that the author had stated more explicitly 
the form which the empirical method must take in its application to 
religion. There is a subtle danger here which has often proved a pit- 
fall in the past. The scientific method can lead only to delusion (or 
deception) if used unscientifically. An appeal to experience may turn 
out to be only a veil for dogmatism. While the writer does not stop 
to explain and justify the method in words, his actual use of the 
method in later chapters offers a strong vindication of it. The sin¬ 
cerity of his appeal to facts is manifest in the fourth chapter whose 
subject is “ Some Things that We Know.” These things that we 
know are, to use the author’s words condensed, (1) that in each of us 
there is a higher and a lower set of tendencies ; (2) that these higher 
tendencies, as far as related to our fellows, find their best interpreta¬ 
tion in the law of brotherly love ; (3) that whether or not there is a 
loving God, there ought to be one. “ In a world in which love is the 

law for men, there ought to be a loving God.Brotherly love is 

final for us provided it is thus final for the whole universe of which we 
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are parts. The reasonableness of any moral principle rests upon its 
harmony with the nature of things as they are.” (4) The men who 
have applied in practical life the hypothesis of a God who is our 
Father have found their belief in it strengthened through experience. 
In so far as hypothesis is demonstrated by showing its correspondence 
with a considerable body of growing experience, we find in these facts 
a verification of the hypothesis of the existence of God. Life is 
interaction with reality. A belief that experience proves to be livable 
cannot fail then to be true, our author seems to argue. 

We may admit the validity of this argument as a vindication of 
faith, even if we realize its incompleteness as a speculative demonstra¬ 
tion. The theory of epicycles enabled the ancient astronomers to 
predict eclipses, but it was not true. The workable is not then 
always the true. But still the longer the period and the broader 
the field in which the theory works, the more reasonable is our 
confidence in it. Professor Coe is sound in affirming that: “ The 
growing experience of the race, and the accumulated testimony of the 
Christian centuries, have a right to be heard, when the question of 
God’s existence or of his loving fatherhood is raised.” (P 127.) 
We need only observe, however, that the outcome of the appeal to 
experience is a reasonable faith rather than a rational proof. Per¬ 
haps this is all Professor Coe means to claim. The modern mind 
is becoming more and more convinced that such a faith is enough for 
practical religion, however much theology and philosophy may yearn 
for proof. There are two kinds of agnosticism, the one is anti-religi¬ 
ous, the other pro religious. The first says, We know only phenomena; 
the ultimate ground of reality is unknowable; let us then waste no 
thought or energy on the transcendent world. Science is all the 
knowledge possible for us, and religion is but superstition. The pro- 
religious agnostic starts from the same premises — we know only phe¬ 
nomena, and the ultimate ground of unreality is unknowable; but for 
him life is more than thought. We are not bound to confine our ethi¬ 
cal strivings and our spiritual aspirations within the limits of our intel¬ 
lectual grasp. Let us then exercise a practical faith in the objects 
which our moral and our religious nature demand. Let us live as in 
God’s sight, even if we cannot demonstrate his existence to our limited 
intellects. Men of science cannot refrain from philosophizing and 
theologizing any more than anyone else. During the, last half cen¬ 
tury there has been a tendency of thought in the scientific world 
from materialism to agnosticism and from the anti-religious type of 
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agnostism to the pro-religious type. Romanes is an interesting exam¬ 
ple of one who in his own person experienced the change from the 
anti- to the pro-religious form of agnosticism. Many recent philo¬ 
sophical writers take in one shape or another the Kantian position 
of epistemological agnosticism and practical faith. Paulsen, James, 
and Baldwin might be mentioned as examples. The significance of 
Professor Coe's book seems to me to lie in the fact that he writes not 
as a man of science or philosophy who stands outside of the church and 
seeks the truth independent of all historical religion ; he writes rather 
from within the church as a lover of the historical faith who finds 
that its natural development and present movement is in the line of 
modern thought. 

If from the quotations already given it would seem that the writer 
found the scientific spirit to be the chief determinant of the present 
religious movement, in other chapters we see a no less emphatic recog¬ 
nition of the influence of the social spirit. The old religion is dog¬ 
matic and individual, the new is empirical and social. The change 
from the individual to the social point of view is brought out in the 
chapter on “The Chief End of Man." To glorify God and enjoy 
him forever used to be understood in a perfectly individualistic sense. 
Put baldly, the thought was that the Creator likes to be praised and 
worshiped; men want to go to heaven; an exchange is effected 
whereby each secures what he desires. Such a view assumes that both 
God and men are actuated by self-regarding motives, and further it 
belittles this life into a mere stage of probation for the future. Selfish, 
ness and “other-worldliness ” went hand in hand. A few quotations 
will show Professor Coe’s interpretation of the new thought : 

The Christian conception of life is all contained in that of the Kingdom 
of God. This kingdom is at once an internal, organizing principle, and the 
resulting external organization. This organization embraces the life that now 
is and that which is to come. Its motive power is love to God and to men, 
and this is not an individualistic but a social motive. The older conception 
of the Christian life was ruled by the notion of securing personal salvation; 
the motive was assumed to be self-regarding. If the term salvation is slip¬ 
ping out of use, the chief reason is probably the fact that a better under¬ 
standing of the mind of Christ has made it impossible for us to accept the 

selfish motive which that term implied.Christian self-denial has a 

positive, not a negative aim, and this positive aim is social.Christianity 

is not self-suppression, but self-realizatio/i.The end of the individual 

life is a perfected community life.Individualism defeats itself because 

men are not and cannot be mere individuals, cannot save their lives by any 
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possible self-seeking.The vital principle of all the churches will ulti¬ 

mately require of all of them that they surrender their own individualism in 

order to found a world-wide, visible fellowship.Even now democracy's 

proclamation that government exists for the good of the governed goes a long 

way toward identifying its functions with those of the Kingdonf of God. 

Glorifying God consists in uniting ourselves with him in heart and work, to 

produce an ideal human race.Individualism no more expresses the 

life of God than it describes the real life of men. God, as well as man, is a 
social being.Is it our end to enjoy God forever ? Yes, but not as com¬ 

pensation for our obedience to him. It is a sign of moral health that men 
have so largely ceased to be interested in the question of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. We are not to be good in order to gain bliss or to escape misery. 
The future life is not a device for getting even with men, or for reinforcing 
the motives to goodness, or for patching up a universe that is rather badly put 
together. Nor is this life a mere vestibule to real living. Rather, this life 
and the future life are one life (pp. 168-84). 

Professor Coe touches upon a thought here which has been more 
explicitly developed by Professor Hdffding, the well-known Danish 
philosopher, in his recent work on the philosophy of religion. Speak¬ 
ing of the tendency of the religious consciousness to regard one period 
of life as a mere means for another, he says : 

Means and end are sundered, and life is divided between joyless labor 
and laborless enjoyment. Time is filled in great part by something that 
possesses worth only in its effects. Every forward step in the art of educa¬ 
tion, in ethics, and sociology 9 depends upon overcoming this dualism, the 

most distressing of all dualisms.This is overcome if the labor and the 

development themselves possess immediate worth, and so themselves become 

ends or parts of an end.It then becomes possible in the midst of time 

to live in eternity. 3 

In the chapter on “ The Consciousness of Sin ” the social point of 
view is again to the front. The sense of sin, our author tells us, has 
become a less prominent factor in the Christian consciousness. Ther e 
are several reasons for this. We no longer test life by doctrine, but 
doctrine by life. 

Now, the old-fashioned experience of the sense of sin was largely a 

factitious produce of the ruling theory of sin.A second reason for the 

decline of the sense of sin is, that the terrors of the law appealed to motives 
not high enough to move the modern conscience profoundly. The personal 
salvation which men were exhorted to seek is a purely individualistic good. 
A third reason why the sense of sin has grown comparatively weak is found 

9 He might have added religion too, if Professor Coe’s interpretation be true. 

3 Religionsphilotoph it, p. 50. 
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in the modem tendency to emphasize positive good in every sphere of life. 
The Christian consciousness is moving toward a point where the supreme 
question of life will be not, “Am I saved?'* but, “What am I good for?" 
Not, “Does God pardon and accept me?" but, “How can I contribute most to 
the progress of the Kingdom of God ? " Along with the decreasing sense of 
sin comes an increasing sense of personal responsibility. Is it not possible 
that as our sense of the positive content of the Christian life grows, it crowds 
out the sense of those negative impulsions that gather about the thought of 
actual or possible guilt ? Instead of being a retrograde movement then, is 
not the declining consciousness of sin the displacement of a lower by a 
higher type of Christian experience ? (p. 383). 

But the book is not only a survey of religion as it is. It is also in 
a large measure the author's view of what religion ought to be. This 
is not, however, a merely personal view; it is based very largely on his 
studies in the psychology of religion. While the results of these 
studies are especially manifest in the chapters on “The Breadth of 
Religious Experience," and “Are Conversions Dying out?" the 
book, as a whole, may be regarded as a first fruit of the present inter¬ 
est in the psychological study of religious experience. I believe that 
practical religion has much to learn from this new branch of psychology. 
Indeed we can hardly realize yet what is likely to be the fruit in the 
religious field of the newer study of psychology in general. Where 
people have spoken in the past of the relation between science and 
religion they have generally had in mind mainly, if not wholly, the 
physical sciences. These sciences have revealed the reign of natural 
law. We have come to see that the true evidence in nature of God’s 
existence is not to be found in the exceptional, the abnormal, the ter¬ 
rible, the occurrence that cannot be explained. Were this the case, we 
should have to admit that science is gradually driving God from the 
universe — but, on the contrary, the real manifestation of God is in 
the law, order, harmony, and unity of nature. Every advance of 
science conquers so much more territory for God. The rationality of 
nature is the best evidence that its author is a rational being. Now I 
believe that our study of the mental sciences’is bound to lead to a some¬ 
what analagous result in the subjective world. Special, abnormal, 
unusually intense, and inexplicable mental experiences have often been 
regarded as direct evidence of the divine presence. But as Professor 
Coe points out, such testimony must be reweighed in the light of recent 
psychological conclusions. Our present knowledge of the suscepti¬ 
bility of the mind to hallucinations, hypnotism, and various forms of 
suggestion, compel the thoughtful mind to a new study of the claims 
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of the saints and other religious geniuses to immediate experiences of 
the divine. Such experiences in the past have been explained either 
by the faithful as immediate revelations from God, or by the doubters 
as pure fictions. Modern psychology is satisfied with neither of these 
explanations. Its present tendency, at any rate, is to accept such occur¬ 
rences as genuine subjective experiences, but to explain them by the 
natural laws of the mind without reference to supernatural interference. 
As the physical sciences have changed our attitude toward the miracle 
in the objective world, so the progress of mental sciences is likely to 
change our attitude toward special religious experiences in the sub¬ 
jective world. But in the latter case as in the former we may well 
believe that the change of base from the special to the general will 
lead only to a broader and more solid foundation for the faith. 

There is no thoughtful observer, I believe, who will deny that Pro¬ 
fessor Coe’s book describes an actual movement in the religious life of 
the modern church. Whether it be the main stream of advance, or 
only a temporary eddy, whether these views be wholesome or perni¬ 
cious, the intelligent religious student and worker must take account of 
the tendency, for it is a very real one. I have tried as far as possible 
in this review to let the book speak for itself. But the quotations 
selected to show the content have not done full justice, I fear, to the 
spirit. Particularly to be noticed is the author’s constant recognition 
of the worth of the old. If the present is the better, it is so because it 
is the fruitage of the good of the past. The book is a noteworthy 
contribution to constructive religious thought. 

F. C. French. 

Colgate University. 


BRIEF STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

There is nothing more characteristic of recent literature in the 
New Testament field than its tendency toward biography. Even when 
he passes into the field of biblical theology, the New Testament student 
seems determined to work outward from the inner life of Jesus and 
Paul. Works of introduction are at present being quite outclassed in 
number and importance by those which seek to discover the true sig¬ 
nificance of Jesus and Paul in the light of their times and experiences. 
It is therefore not surprising to find the “ Rationalist Press Association, 
Limited” publishing a new edition of Supernatural Religion .* This 

1 Supernatural Religion : An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation . Lon¬ 
don: Watts & Co., 1902. xvi + 920 pages. 
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new edition has additions dealing with Ignatius and Tatian, as well as 
an examination of the relation of Josephus to Luke. At the same time 
a considerable amount of reference material has been omitted. The 
book, however, does not differ markedly from its original form. It is 
a wonderful piece of special pleading based upon great learning. As 
such, it will always continue to have influence. In some particulars 
New Testament criticism has made this work somewhat anachronistic, 
but it cannot be denied that it still demands consideration from the 
defender of Christianity. 

At the very antipodes of this book is the little volume of Professor 
Ramsay, The Education of Christ .* Instead of scholarship one has here 
religious sentiment not too regardful of ascertainable facts. Much of 
this material is but distantly connected with Jesus, and its author 
reflects little acquaintance with the great works upon Judaism. It con¬ 
tains little on the education of Jesus, as in reality it is a series of loosely 
connected papers upon religious subjects. As such it is interesting 
and stimulating, but in point of historical worth it is not to be classed 
with the author’s other works. 

Not unlike the book of Ramsay is that of Rohrbach, 3 but it is far 
its superior in point of style and general literary qualities. Its author 
knew what to see in Palestine, and knew how to describe what he had 
seen. It would be hard to find a book, unless it be the recent work of 
John Kelman, which portrays the Holy Land with so deep and schol¬ 
arly a sympathy with all that the land represents. It is not strictly a 
geography, it is an appreciation; and as such contributes much of its 
own feeling to its readers. 

Very different from these two impressionist books is that of a Roman 
Catholic scholar dealing with the Anglo-Jewish calendar. 4 Its author 
attempts to show that by the rule Badhu an additional day was intro¬ 
duced into the Jewish calendar whenever the fifteenth day of Nisan 
would fall on Friday. He holds that by this means the Passover upon 
which Jesus was killed was retarded a day. Thus there might be two 
paschal days, one of which would fall on Friday and the second, or 
that actually observed, upon Saturday. Certainly there is no lack 

a The Education of Christ: Hill-Side Reveries . By W. M. Ramsay. New York: 
Putnam's, 1902. 139 pages. $ 1. 

3 Im Lande Jahwehs und Jesu. Von Paul Rohrbach. Tubingen : Mohr, 1901. 
432 pages. M. 6. 

4 Anglo-Jewish Calendar. By Matthew Power. London: Sands & Co., 1902. 
93 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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of ingenuity in his argument, and the book shows a large acquaintance 
with the Jewish sayings and history which can be pleaded in support of 
the main thesis. It is, however, a fair question whether this rule of 
Badhu , which may have operated later, was in force during the time of 
Christ. If this could be shown, it is not impossible that the author 
has given us a solution of the difficulty in harmonizing the synoptists 
and John. 

Two little books by Schrenck, 5 and Otto 6 are good examples of how 
scholarly work may be popularized. The latter especially is good 
preaching. Both are written in the critical spirit and both reject the 
stories of the birth of Jesus as unhistorical. Both, too, are by no means 
sure of the historical worth of John. Yet, notwithstanding these limi¬ 
tations, both are possessed of a deep piety and attempt to bring the 
teachings of Jesus into distinct relationship with life. In this particu¬ 
lar they are good illustrations of the fact, which is too often overlooked, 
that the biblical scholar is less interested in the discovery of truth 
than in its application. 

Much more elaborate is the work of Margreth, 7 also a member of 
the Roman church. It is marked by minute exegesis and theological 
exposition. Its scholarship seems as profound as its piety. Perhaps 
as interesting chapters as any are those in which the author shows and 
confirms by patristic authority that Christ prays in heaven and sets 
forth what must be the nature and the result of such prayer. 

The literature upon apostolic writings and history of late very 
largely deals with Paul. There is to be mentioned, however, the brief 
work by K6gel upon the unity of the first epistle of Peter, 8 which is 
found in the hope which the letter declares to be characteristic of the 
Christian life. The exegesis of the book is good, though dogmatic 
rather than historical. It is a fair question whether Peter was any 
more interested in the Christian hope than all the other New Testament 
writers. What was the meaning of the early Christian experience, if it 
were not that its possessor looked forward to a share in the coming 
messianic age ? 

s Jesus und seine Predict. Von Erich von Schrenck. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 234 pages. M. 2.40. 

6 Leben und Wirken Jesu nach historisch-kritischer Auffassung . Von Rudolf 
Otto. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 76 pages. M. 1.35. 

t Das Gebetsleben Jesu Christie des Sohnes Gottes. Von Jakob Margreth. Mun¬ 
ster: Aschendorff, 1902. 320 pages. M. 6. 

% Die Gedankentinheit des ersten Briefes Petri . Von Julius Kogel. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 198 pages. M. 2. 
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In the literature dealing with Paul it is interesting to discover 
an American edition of Matheson’s Spiritual Development of St- Paul * 
The book is all too well known to demand particular attention, but the 
fact that it is helpful at many points does not enable it always 
to stand the test of severe examination. Paul himself in a letter to the 
Galatians recognizes no such succession of stages in the development 
of his understanding of the gospel as Dr. Matheson pictures. None 
the less the book will always be of help to those who wish to get at 
the real spiritual power of the New Testament writers. 

The work by Albrecht *° belongs to the older school of New Testa¬ 
ment scholarship in certain particulars, but it breaks free from tradi¬ 
tional chronologies. Thus the first missionary journey is put in 45-47, 
the letter to the Galatians in 49, and Paul’s imprisonment in 54. The 
book is written in a charming style—something, by the way, which is 
increasingly characteristic of books produced by German pastors— 
but it is not always strictly historical in spirit. Thus in the case of 
justification the treatment is certainly theological rather than histori¬ 
cally exegetical. 

As regards chronology it is perhaps worth noticing that the careful 
and independent little treatise of Hoennicke “ reaches results which 
are to all intents and purposes the same as those of Zahn, with the 
exception that it does not attempt always to give the precise year. 
Such a reaction against the tendency to the new chronology is on the 
whole satisfactory. It is difficult to see how a careful balancing of 
probabilities in the matter of discordant sources could give different 
results. 

The little treatise by Achelis” treats a matter of great difficulty 
with much learning, though not always with a result of complete con- 
victibn. It is very difficult to believe that Paul’s reference in 1 Cor. 
7 : 36-38 is to a virgin living in M spiritual marriage” with some Chris¬ 
tian brother. 

Shailer Mathews. 

* Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By Geo. Matheson. New York: Whittaker, 
▼i + 293 pages, £0.80, net. 

m Paulus f der Apostel Jesu Christi. Von Ludwig Albrecht. Miinchen : Beck, 
1903. 400 pages. M. 4.50. 

11 Die Chronologie del Lebeni des A post els Paulus. Von G. Hoennicke. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1902. iv +68 pages. M. 1.50. 

“Virgines Subintroductae. Von H. Achelis. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 75 

pages. M. 2.50. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The study in the Latin of St. Cyprian by the Abb6 L. Bayard 1 is 
of philological rather than of theological interest. It is a careful 
examination of the grammar and vocabulary of all of Cyprian’s 
authentic works. In the introduction we have an essay on the 
influences formative of Cyprian’s pure style and his freedom from the 
influences of the lingua plebeia . The authorship of some disputed 
works, notably Quod Idola , is discussed and the decision is in favor of 
authenticity. We also have a chapter on the chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the works and letters. The book is then divided into three 
parts, treating respectively of orthography and derivation, of the exact 
sense of the words used, and of Cyprian’s style. The discussion of the 
exact meaning of Cyprian’s religious vocabulary, in part two, is the 
section of principal theological interest. 

Of greater interest for our idea of Cyprian’s time is Harnack’s list,* 
compiled from all Cyprian’s works, with the passages cited, of the lost 
letters and decrees of councils, which are confirmed by Cyprian’s extant 
writings. These are divisible into four classes : Roman writings, pre- 
Cyprianic decrees of African councils, Cyprianic letters and conciliar 
decrees, and letters, especially African, to Cyprian. This list of letters 
and the like bear new testimony to the immense epistolary activity, 
which bound together the bishops and their churches in the third 
century, and which, with the councils, gave interdependent unity to 
the ancient church. 

Johann Ernst has made a thorough and interesting investigation 
into the early status of heretical baptism. 3 In his opposition to heret¬ 
ical baptism, Cyprian advanced three arguments: (1) that heretics 

x Le Latin de Saint Cyprien. Par L. Bayard. Paris: Hachette, 1902. lix+386 
pages. 

* Ueber verlorene Briefe und Actenstucke die sich aus der Cyprianischen Brief- 
sammlung ermitteln las sen. Von Adolf Harnack in “Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur.” Neue Folge, Bd. VIII, H. 2 ; together 

With Eusebius' ScAriftTTEPi TON TOTTIKQN ONOMATON TON EN TH 
0EIA TRA4>H. Von Erich Klostermann ; and Hippolyts Kommentar turn 
Hohenlied auf Grund von N. Mam Ausgabe det Grusinischen Textes. Von Nathanel 
Bonwetsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 45+28+108 pages. M. 5.50. 

*Die Ketteriaufangelegenheit in der altchristlichen Kirche nach Cyprian , mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Konzilien von Arles und Nicaia [ = " Forschungen 
zur christlichen Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte, 1 ' II, 4]. Von Johann Ernst. 
Mainz: Kirchheim, 1901. vii+94 pages. M. 3. 
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have not the Holy Spirit and, therefore, cannot give what they have 
not. Yet if that were true, a sinful priest could not baptize. (2) There 
is no salvation outside the church. Basil, however, showed that, 
though in a sense outside the church, heretics still stand in a certain 
relation to it. (3) Cyprian argued that if heretics do not believe in 
the Trinity, their error invalidates the use of the triune formula, hence 
baptism itself, because they do not mean by it what the church means. 
Athanasius, Basil, and others, therefore, distinguished between schis¬ 
matics, or lesser heretics, and those who are heretical on the Trinity. 
In the West, following Pope Stephen, as shown especially in Optatus 
Miltvius and the decrees of the synod of Arles (314 A.D.), a still 
broader doctrine prevailed. Augustin held that wrong ideas concern¬ 
ing the Trinity need not destroy the intention to baptize in the name 
of the Trinity. The West naturally advanced to the Tridentine doc¬ 
trine of the validity of baptism, where there is the intentio faciendi quoa 
facit ecclesia. 

Of great value for our understanding of the third century is F. 
Nau’s translation of the Syriac text of the Didascalia, 4 of which we 
formerly had only an expanded fourth century version, in the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions . This Syriac text, preserved only 
in one manuscript, 5 and shown, by a comparison with fragments of a 
Latin text, 6 to be an unaltered translation of the original Greek text, 
is now, for the first time, made accessible by a translation from the 
Syriac. The critical problems, as to what, if any, earlier recensions 
that original Greek text had worked over, are yet to be solved. It is 
not a mere expansion of the Didache. As we have it, it undoubtedly 
dates from the second half of the third century. We find the closely 
biblical moral passages reminding us of Didache and Barnabas, exten¬ 
sive legislation about bishops, deacons, deaconesses, and widows (these 
two classes of women being evidently distinct), and legislation against 
heresies and schisms of the first two centuries, especially the Judaizers. 

Another third century document made accessible to us is found in 
Bonwetsch's German translation of the text of Hippolytus’s commen¬ 
tary on the Song of Songs, from Marr's (Russian) edition of the Gru- 
sinian text, from a manuscript of the tenth century. 7 In parallel 

4 La Didascalit, c’est-a-dire l’enseignement catholique des douze apotres et des 
saints disciples de notre sauveur. Traduite du syriaque pour la premitre fois. Par 
F. Nau. (—Canoniste contcmporain , Fev. 1901 & Mai 1902). Paris: Lethielleux, 
1902. 172 pages. 

s Published by Paul de Lagarde in 1854. 

6 Published by Hauler in 1900. 7 This was a translation from the Armenian. 
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columns, Bonwetsch also gives translations of the old Slavic and 
Armenian fragments, likewise the few Syriac fragments in the notes. 
Bonwetsch maintains the authenticity of this document, which was used 
also by Ambrose, but by few other western writers. The method is the 
allegorical application of the Canticle to Christ’s relation to his church 
and to the synagogue (which latter is black, sinful, but comely, because 
Christ loved Israel, etc.). It is a valuable addition to the extant writings 
of Hippolytus. 

Eusebius’s ircpi rwv Tomxwy Svofidr u>v twv hr rrj Ocuf . y pa<fnj and St. 
Jerome’s Latin translation of the same are discussed in a critical essay by 
Erich Klostermann. 9 Eusebius arranged place-names according to the 
Greek alphabet. Jerome rearranged them according to the Latin and also 
made corrections in Eusebius from his own knowledge of the Hebrew 
text and his personal acquaintance with Palestine. Otherwise Jerome’s 
translation is pretty literal and critically valuable, as based on a better 
text of Eusebius. The sources of Eusebius were the Hexeplar Septua- 
gint and Josephus. Other sources, if used, are no longer traceable. 
In that age of pilgrimages there must have existed sources now lost. 
Besides, the personal acquaintance of Eusebius with Palestine was also 
great. The book was little used by later writers. 

We have also the sixth and seventh books of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History , translated from the Armenian, which itself was a roughly literal 
translation from the Syriac, by Erwin Preuschen. 7 It is based on the 
Armenian edition of Vardabit Djarean at Venice, 1877. This was 
based on seventeenth or eighteenth century MSS., brought to Venice 
from Ispahan. The Armenian translation goes back doubtless to 
400 A. D., the time of Sahak and Mesrob and Moses of Chorene, who 
mentions, among the many translations of that time, a translation of 
Eusebius. 

Theodor Schermann presents as a supplement to his work Die Gott~ 
heit des heiligen Geistes nach den griechischen Vdtern des IV. Jahrhunderts , 
a study of the Greek sources of Ambrose “On the Holy Spirit.” 8 Scher¬ 
mann, in turn, examines and compares Ambrose with his Greek 
sources, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Basil, Didymus, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, and Epiphanius. He comes to the conclusion that 

7 Eusebius Kirchengeschichte , Buck VIund VII: Aus dem Armenischen iibersetzt. 
Von Erwin Preuschen (=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge,Bd. VII,H. 3), 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. xviii + 109 pages. M. 4. 

% Die griechischen Quellen des heiligen Ambrosius in libro III de Spir. s. Von 
Theodor Schermann. Miinchen: Lentner, 1902. viii + 107 pages. M. 3. 
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Ambrose’s speculative theology is almost entirely Greek. Yet he 
possessed the historical spirit of the Latin race; his theology and 
especially his exegesis is western in feeling. The review of St. Ambrose’s 
sources makes this paper interesting. 

Willy Gaul’s book 9 on the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatioad Graecos is 
an excellent critical work on this document and of importance to 
students of the apologists. In six chapters and a conclusion, he first 
reviews the history of the criticism of this document; then follow an 
examination of the MSS. and citations, bringing back the ascription 
of the tract to Justin as far as Eusebius; a chapter on authenticity, 
proving from differences in style, doctrine, argument, sources used, etc., 
that the Cohortatio cannot be authentic; a comparison of the Cohortatio 
with the writings of the apologists from Justin to Eusebius, and with 
Julius Africanus; a discussion of sources of the Cohortatio in the rising 
neoplatonic and mystic literature. The author of the Cohortatio used 
the works of Clement of Alexandria, and, in turn, was used by Julius 
Africanus, as is proved by a comparison of the use of quotations from 
Tatian and other writers to establish the greater antiquity of Moses 
than Greek history. The author believes that the Cohortatio was 
written by an unknown author between 200 and 220 A. D. 

Arthur Hjelt’s” Altsyrische EvangelienUbersetzung und Tatians 
Diatessaron is a careful and critical comparison of the Syriac versions 
of the Gospels and the Diatessaron . It will be found important and 
interesting for biblical criticism. Hjelt points out that the Syriac is 
the oldest version of the New Testament. The church was undoubtedly 
established in Edessa by 150 A. D., and existed as a national church by 
the time of Tatian, who left Rome for Edessa, 173 A. D., and the first 
Christian king, Abgar IX. Hjelt reviews in turn the Curetonian 
Syriac, the attempted reconstruction of the Diatessaron and its versions, 
especially the mediaeval Arabic, the Syrus Sinaiticus , and, finally, the 
relation of this to the Diatessaron, He finds that the gospels were 
separately translated into Syriac, Matthew first, and Luke last, and that 
they were used separately in different localities in Syria, as early as the 
middle of the second century. This Syrus Vetus is represented by 
Syrus Sinaiticus . Later on, Tatian’s harmony, which was also influ- 

• Die Abfassungsverhaltnisse der pseudojuitinischen Cohortatio ad Graecos. Von 
Willy Gaul. Berlin : Schwetschke, 1902. no pages. M. 2. 

n Die altsyrische Evangelienubersetsung und Tatians Diatessaron: Besonders in 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhaltniss untersucht. Von Arthur Hjelt (in Th. Zahn’s 
*' Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altchristlichen 
Litteratur,” VII Teii, I Heft). Leipzig : Deichert, 1903. viii+166 pages. M. 6. 
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enced by western texts, became the gospel for the national church and 
influenced the Curetonian Syriac. Later, under the influence of the 
Greek canon, the Peshito became the Syriac Vulgate, to which the text 
of Tatian was conformed, as shown by the Arabic translation of Abut - 
faradj (1043 A.D.). This conclusion evidently makes against the 
antiquity of the Textus Receptus and is important in that connection. 
Finally the use of the Diatessaron was rooted out among orthodox and 
monophysite Syrians, but it continued to be employed, perhaps 
liturgically, among the Nestorians to a late date, as proved by Ebed Jesu 
of Nisibis in the fourteenth century. The style of Hjelt’s book makes 
it delightful reading. 

Here should be mentioned also Hans Lietzmann V 1 convenient 
critical edition of the text of the Muratorian fragment together with a 
reconstruction of the text. This handy edition is the first Heft of 
“Kleine Texte fur theologische Vorlesungen und tJbungen.” It con¬ 
sists of a careful reproduction of the chief MS., Cod . Ambros ., J101 sup. 
s. VIII\ together with the prologue to the Pauline epistles discovered at 
Monte Cassino, 1897, whose author had used the Muratorian fragment, 
and a reconstructed Latin text of the fragments, the joint work of 
Lietzmann and Buecheler. The gospel prologues are, in the main, a 
republication of P. Corssen’s text of 1896. 

Of importance for the history of the liturgy is the study by Paul 
Drews” on the origin of the Roman canon of the mass. The book is 
divided into three parts. First, the prayers in the canon, their order 
and logical connection are discussed. Drews thinks the prayer 
hanc igitur oblationem is the logical beginning of the canon, because 
after ascription of praise to God in the sanctus , it is natural to call 
attention to the offering. Te igitur should come at the end, after 
Supra quae and supplices te rogamus , in which Drews sees the fragments 
of an ancient epiklesis. In the second part the author reconstructs 
the canon on the basis of these changes, thus bringing the Great Inter¬ 
cession after the canon as in the liturgy of James (West Syrian). In 
the third part, he discusses the time when these changes took place. 
If the original Roman canon had the form of the West Syrian liturgy, 
this change in the direction of the Alexandrian use, in which the Great 
Intercession * 3 precedes the canon, probably occurred under Pope 

11 Das muratorische Fragment und die monarchianischen Prologe mu den Evan- 
gelien. Von Hans Lietzmann. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1902. 16 pages. M. 0.30. 

*• Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Eastons in der romischen Messe. Von Paul 
Drews. Tubingen: Mohr, 1902. 39 pages. M. 1. 

13 Anglican “ Prayer for the Church Militant." 
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Gelasius (492-96 A. D.), who had somewhat intimate relations with 
Alexandria and is known to have altered the liturgy. So little is known 
of the the origins of the Roman liturgy that one welcomes this study 
and hopes for more from Professor Drews on the subject. 

Of interest for students of dogmatic theology, as also for the 
history of dogma, is Anton Rehrmann’s Christology of Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria. 14 The book falls into two parts; viz., the negative and the 
positive sides of Cyril’s theology. Part I examines the Christological 
controversy from the first to the fifth century, being chiefly devoted to the 
Antiochian school and Nestorius and to Cyril’s opposition to it. The 
second part takes up Cyril’s positive doctrine of the Logos and of the 
Incarnation, especially expounding the doctrine of the union of the 
two natures in one person. The work is very carefully done, with 
constant attention to opposing views. It would be valuable for scholars 
whom Haraack and others have taught to see in Cyril a tendency to a re¬ 
fined Apollinarianism and Monophysitism, to read, as here set forth with 
careful learning, the Catholic view of Cyril as the teacher of the 
church’s orthodoxy whose principles are the chief force that overthrows 
monophysite heresy. 

Of this monophysite heresy we have a very interesting bit of history 
in A. A. Vaschalde’s Three letters of Philoxenus. 15 Philoxenus repre¬ 
sented the more conservative monophysitism of Severus of Antioch; 
yet he was, throughout his active and influential life, none the less a 
vigorous opponent of the orthodox and,of course, also of the Nestorians. 
He was at the same time one of the most elegant and prolific writers of 
Syriac literature. Vaschalde gives a history of his life and works, a 
careful review of his doctrine, valuable to students of the history of 
dogma, a description of the MSS., the translations of the three 
letters and the Syriac texts of the same, together with a Syriac theolo¬ 
gical glossary, a list of biblical quotations, of Greek words occurring in 
the Syriac text, also, which should be of considerable interest to 
students of Syriac. 

The Acts of Paul and Thecla are of great interest to Christian 

>4 Die Christologie des heiligen CyriUus von Alexandrien. Systematisch dargestellt. 
Von Anton Rehrmann. Hildesheim: Borgmeyer, 1902. 404 pages. M. 3. 

** Three Letters of Philoxenus , Bishop of Mabbbgh (485-519): Being the “Letter to 
the Monks,” the “First Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gangal,” and the “Letter to Emperor 
Zeno;” edited from Syriac manuscripts in the Vatican library, with an English 
Translation, an Introduction to the Life, Works, and Doctrine of Philoxenus, a The 
ological Glossary, and an Appendix of Bible Quotations. By Arthur Adolphe 
Vaschalde. Roma: Tipografiadella R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1902. xv +191 pages. 
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scholars for two reasons, (1) one must desire to know the truth of any 
tradition respecting the Apostle Paul. How far can it be accepted ? 
Professor Ramsay believes that the story of Thecla, while much modi¬ 
fied in transmission, is at bottom historical; (2) the study of the trans¬ 
mission and of the versions of the story necessarily throws light on the 
general study of martyrology, and this, in its turn, is important for the 
history of the liturgy. From both these points of view von Gebhardt’s 
edition 16 is very important. The book gives a critical review of the 
three principal translations of the Acta into Latin and of the different 
types or versions in which these translations have been handed down; 
of two fragmentary translations; and of other fragments or epitomes 
of the story,such as that in the “Golden Legend” and in the “Martyr- 
ology of Ado of Vienne.” Comparison with the Greek and illustration 
from the Syriac and Coptic versions of the Acta, etc., are accompanied 
by considerations of the relation of the different versions to the primi¬ 
tive text (the Urtext). This original text, if worked out, would, one 
hopes, give us the original and most nearly historical form of Theda’s 
story. Von Gebhardt does not attempt to reconstruct the primitive text. 
Yet if anyone else will try to do so here is the critically prepared 
material for it. The introduction is followed by the several Latin 
versions in parallel columns, and then by the fragments, epitomes from 
the martyrologies, etc., the panegyric on Thecla by the Patriarch 
Photius, and some other material for comparison. In the study of the 
Latin versions of this story, so popular in the West during the Middle 
Ages, one becomes well acquainted with the methods of the martyrolo- 
gists and gains insight into the freedom with which they treated their 
sources and the variations in text which crept in otherwise. Students 
of the Acta , or liturgical history in general, will welcome this volume. 

The Catena to the commentary on Luke by Nicetas of Heracleia is 
examined by Sickenberger 17 in a pamphlet before us. Nicetas was a 
deacon and a teacher in the church of St. Sophia toward the end of 
the eleventh century. He was finally elevated to the see of Heracleia. 
His work is largely a mechanical compilation of older commentaries, the 
largest use being made of the works of Cyril of Alexandria and of 

t6 Du lateinischcn Ueberietzungen*dtr Acta Pauli et Theclae: nebst Fragmenten 
Ausziigen, und Beilagen. Herausgegeben von Oscar von Gebhardt. (= “Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” Ncue Folge, Bd. VII, H. 2). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
cxvi + 188 pages. M. 9.50. 

17 Die Lukaskatene des Nikctas von Htrakleia . Untersucht von Joseph Sicken¬ 
berger (=■ “Texte und Untersuchungen/’ Neue Folge, Bd. VII, H. 4). Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. viii + 118 pages. M. 4. 
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John Chrysostom ; but the immense range of his theological knowledge 
made the book valuable. It was largely used in its Latin translation 
by Thomas Aquinas for his great Catena A urea. Sickenberger dis¬ 
cusses the life and work of Nicetas; describes the manuscripts and the 
extracts from the Catena . He next takes up the existing incomplete 
editions of the Catena , and carefully examines all the authors and works 
mentioned in the Catena. Lastly he gives some illustrations from the 
work. * The book is interesting especially for the history of exegesis. 

Wehofer* has given us a theory of the form of ancient Christian 
epistolography, according to the rules of the Semitic artistic prose 
( Kunstprosa ). His book is based on the theory of Semitic poetry and 
artistic prose proposed by D. H. Muller, which expands the idea of the 
parallelismus membrorum in Hebrew poetry and the prophetic prose to 
a massive scheme of strophe and antistrophe, balanced by verbal and 
thought-responsion and bound together by concatenation and thought- 
inclusion. Wehofer’s method and conclusions are made uncertain by 
the fact that Muller’s theory is not accepted by most Semitic scholars. 
Yet Wehofer professes to find such a method of construction underly¬ 
ing most of the apostolic fathers. He goes over them in painful 
detail to prove it. Often he seems to put their prose through strange 
contortions. When he cites 

ij itucXrpTLa rev fbtav i ) irapoucowra *Pu/xtjv 
Tjj iKtcXipruf, tov 0cov Tjj mLpoucalwrrj Koptr&or, 
to prove parallelism (p. 149), he overlooks the fact that it would have 
been hard for Clement to begin his letter in a way to avoid such 
parallelism. This, though an extreme example, shows the arbitrariness 
of his method. At that rate the balanced sentences of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire could easily be shown to be 
based on a Semitic verse-theory. The book is rather suggestive than 
convincing. 

Frederick S. Arnold. 

Grace Chapel, 

New York. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON MISSIONS. 

Books about missions, good, bad, and indifferent, mostly indiffer¬ 
ent, multiply upon the publishers’ lists. One may find encouragement 

18 UnUrsuchungen tur altch ristlichen Epistolograph it. Von T HOMAS M. W EHOFER. 
[Aus: 44 Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien," 
Band CXLIII.] Wien: Gerold, 1901. 230 pages. M. 5. 
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in the indication thus afforded of an increasing demand for this litera¬ 
ture. Certainly interest in the subject is not waning. Dissatisfaction 
with the poor book will produce by and by a better one. Already 
there is discernible an improvement in the quality of these books. 
This claim is made with diffidence. But it does not altogether lack 
support. If most mission books are still quite unscientific in the 
choice and arrangement of material, if they are hastily and clumsily 
put together and 44 popularized ” at the cost of accuracy, if they are 
shamelessly padded with gossiping detail or pious reflections, it is 
something that they are no longer so deadly dull as to be unreadable; 
something, too, that they are losing the denominational stamp, that 
they take a broader view of the great missionary undertaking of the 
Christian church, that their writers often appear to have had in view 
the information of mature minds rather than the spiritual edification of 
pious readers. 

Perhaps the best missionary books are to be found among the very 
numerous biographies of missionaries. Some of the worst are in this 
list also, but with these fortunately we are not now obliged to deal. 
John Mackenzie , South African Missionary and Statesman' must go into 
the list of books that are not only timely, of immediate interest, but 
likely to be of lasting importance. Professor Mackenzie has done a 
difficult thing extremely well. The story of his father’s life is told 
with the reticence of unfailing good taste. Nowhere is the filial rela¬ 
tion needlessly obtruded, and nowhere is the affectionate and tender 
appreciation which only a son could express wanting. In delightful 
contrast too with the slipshod diffuseness of much biographical writing 
is the author’s clean, well-compacted English style. The wearied 
reader of 44 missionary memoirs,’’ accustomed to the hard necessity of 
sifting his handful of wheat from an overflowing bushel of chaff, can¬ 
not be too grateful when conscientious care is shown for the manner 
in which important matter is set forth. It is unreasonable perhaps to 
wish that so good a book were smaller. John Mackenzie had to do 
with large affairs both in Africa and England, and these affairs deserve 
and require a detailed narrative. But one questions whether the 
impression upon the reader would not have been livelier and more 
lasting if the story could have been told in somewhat less than five 
hundred and fifty solid pages. Upon a casual inspection there would 

x John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and Statesman. By W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 564 

pages. $2. 
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appear room for doubt also whether this book is properly classed with 
missionary literature. Not that John Mackenzie was not a missionary 
through and through. For, says his biographer : 

From the beginning to the end he had within him the passion of the 
evangelist; at no time would he confess that he subordinated his desire for 
bringing man to God to any other conception of duty. It was in the inter¬ 
ests of this task that he was drawn into political life, and from political labors 
he returned at the end to this (p. 531). 

To the entire truthfulness of this statement every page of the 
“ Life " testifies. Mackenzie was never more truly a missionary or 
more faithful to that high calling than when he left his sheep in the 
wilderness and went home to urge upon the government his South 
African policy. But the book is much more than, or rather much beside, 
the narrative of a missionary career in the common conception of that 
phrase. The picture it presents is by no means the palm grove and 
its group of half-naked savages, listening with wonder and awe to a 
serious black-coated person with an open book in one hand and the 
other pointing heavenward, which is suggested to the minds of most 
good people by the words “ missionary to Africa/' On the contrary 
it is largely a narrative of very mundane matters ; of review articles in 
aid of the endeavor to educate the public mind regarding South Afri¬ 
can affairs, of conferences with the leaders of government, of political 
intrigues, of cattle lifters and unscrupulous land grabbers, and irre¬ 
sponsible filibusters. Through this confusion of conflicting interests 
one honest, resolute, unselfish, God-fearing man holds a direct and 
fearless course. John Mackenzie had at no time personal ends to 
gain. He was solicitous only that England might understand the 
true nature of her heavy responsibilities in South Africa and meet them 
with far-seeing Christian statesmanship, and that justice might be done 
to the black man whose cause he held himself appointed of God to 
advocate. The book should be read and pondered by the men, if 
there are any such today, who glory in the costly humbling of the 
Boer to which “manifest destiny" summoned England; and by the 
apologist as well of Cecil Rhodes. Mackenzie and Rhodes differed as 
widely as possible regarding questions of imperial policy in South 
Africa, but they were never personal foes. Which of the two men has 
the better claim to be called a “statesman" is a question which the 
judicious reader of Professor Mackenzie's “Life" will be able to 
answer with considerable confidence if it is admitted that a statesman 
is such only through unselfish devotion to high ideals. 
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But,after all, first and last the “Life” is a missionary book of great 
power, quite apart from its political significance, in its narrative of 
Mackenzie’s introduction to his work in six Wanderjahre , followed by 
twelve years of toilsome and fruitful evangelizing among the Boman- 
gato at Shoshong, and eleven years of educational service in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Moffat Institution at Kuruman, with the epilogue of 
the seven heroic years at Hankey, where at the age of fifty-six he faced 
with cheerful resolution the task of learning to preach in Dutch and 
the far heavier duty of dealing with “the sordid facts” of a very per¬ 
plexing situation in an obscure field of labor. It appears that the 
London Missionary Society had no larger appointment than Hankey 
at its command when Mackenzie re-entered its service. With his char¬ 
acteristic indifference to personal ambitions he accepted this designa¬ 
tion, making no protest or complaint, but giving himself to the duties 
of his new field with all his heart. “ Manifesting no resentment,” 
to quote the words of one of his Cape Town friends: 

The man who for a while had played so prominent a part in connection 
with statesmen and soldiers and the large affairs of public life turned back 
again to the simple and obscure duties of the missionary life as he found 
them at the old colonial mission station at Hankey. There the same clear 
judgment and the mingled firmness and kindness which had been applied to 
subjects of national import and government of territories was employed, with 
no less interest and self-devotion, to settle the details of village allotments,' 
the landlord's rule and improvement, the affairs of the mission school or the 
irrigation scheme. 

At Hankey John Mackenzie died, not yet an old man, but worn out 
by toils which involved continual and lavish expenditure of moral 
and physical energy. “He was taken from the evil to come,” says his 
biographer, “ for within eight months after his death his beloved South 
Africa was plunged into the shame and horror of the great war,” the 
war which his unheeded counsels would have averted. One closes 
the book with a heavy heart, so scanty appear to have been the lasting 
results even of the missionary activity of this indomitable and devoted 
servant of Christ. The mission station at Shoshong has been abandoned. 
Kuruman has disappointed all expectations and its educational insti¬ 
tutions today exert little influence. The reader is cheered never¬ 
theless as he reviews the story by the conviction that John Mackenzie 
never wavered in his steadfast pursuit of high ideals, and that he would 
himself unhesitatingly have chosen his apparent failure rather than the 
success which seemed to attend upon the plans of the men who opposed 
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and thwarted him. Such a life is not lived in vain. Influences have 
gone out from it, certain to affect profoundly the future history, politi¬ 
cal, educational, religious, of South Africa. 

But when all is said of the work so successful in its failure, one must 
add that there is nothing nearly so valuable in the book as the picture 
of “the South African Missionary and Statesman*' himself. Vividly 
it sets him before the reader in his deep strong piety, in his clear¬ 
sighted intelligence, in his energetic administration of practical affairs, 
in his courage, his passion for justice, his unselfish love for the defense¬ 
less and oppressed men to whom his Lord called him to minister. It 
is good to have known such a man. 

A book of quite another sort, dealing with another missionary field, 
and in a very different and much less satisfactory fashion, is Erromanga , 
the Martyr Isle .* Mr. Robertson has been for nearly thirty years a 
missionary of the Presbyterian church of the Maritime Provinces, 
Canada, to the New Hebrides, and in this big book of nearly five 
hundred pages, with more than a score of illustrations and maps, he 
has written, first, a history of Erromanga; secondly, a narrative of his 
own missionary service; and thirdly, an account of the natives, their 
physical and moral characteristics, their dress, food, social customs, 
religious conceptions and practices. In the history of Erromanga is 
included a geographical description of the island, and an account of 
its discovery and of the trade in sandalwood which made it known to 
Europeans. The interesting and important matter in this portion of 
the book, however, is the story of the martyrdoms which have caused 
Erromanga to be accounted “ the darkest spot in the Pacific." It was 
here, in 1839, that John Williams, “the Apostle of Polynesia,” and his 
companion Harris were murdered by the natives almost immediately 
upon leaving the ship which brought them to this island. The first 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. George Nichol Gordon, met the same fate, 
in 1861, after a residence on the island of four years; and ten years 
later James Douglas Gordon, who had gone to Erromanga resolved to 
win for Jesus Christ the murderers of his brother, also sealed his testi¬ 
mony with his blood. The two chapters devoted to the “ Erroman- 
gans” contain just the information the general reader wants. One 
might be listening to the informal discursive abundant talk of the 
“ returned missionary" regarding the strange people among whom a 

■ Erromanga , the Martyr hie. By H. A. Robertson of Erromanga; edited by 
John Frasbr. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 
xv + 467 pages. I1.50. 
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large part of his life had been spent, people whom he knows well, and 
loves. But the reviewer is compelled to confess that he finds Mr. 
Robertson’s personal narrative sadly disappointing. He had unques¬ 
tionably a story to tell. His labors in Erromanga have been richly 
rewarded. The “Martyr Isle” has been practically Christianized, 
although there are still a few heathen scattered among the people, and 
a quiet work which has every promise of stability is still going on in 
the upbuilding of the Erromangan church. And it may be assumed 
that Mr. Robertson proposed to tell this memorable story; but to the 
affliction of the reader he has encumbered his narrative with an accu¬ 
mulation of the pettiest and the most trivial details of his life in 
Erromanga and elsewhere, in which the really significant facts and 
events of his missionary career are with difficulty discoverable. For 
the select company of Mr. Robertson’s personal friends to whom 
nothing regarding him is insignificant the book, no doubt, will be 
delightful reading; but the missionary student, as he toils over his pages 
must wish that the editor, to whom the author appears from the preface 
to have given plenary powers, had made a bolder and more conscien¬ 
tious use of the blue pencil. 

To Mr. Robertson himself, as he stands disclosed in the unconscious 
self-revelation of these personal memoirs, every reader must be strongly 
attracted, to the shrewdness, the sense of humor, the kindly toler¬ 
ance and wise patience with the unamiable infirmities of men slowly 
struggling out of savagery, the knack of fitting oneself to the inevitable 
situation whatever it may be, which enabled him to live a cheerful and 
useful life in very hard and narrow conditions, he joins the indispen¬ 
sable missionary qualification of plain unaffected piety and steadfast 
faith in the redemptive and civilizing power of the gospel. Such as 
these are the witnesses of whom the church of Christ makes her boast. 

No one is so hopelessly behind the times today as the man who 
scoffs at the feeble and foolish enterprise of foreign missions and 
derides the handful of fanatical sectaries who supported it. His com¬ 
placency is proof against all instruction. But the candid doubter, 
willing to be shown his error and convicted of his ignorance, will 
confess, if he takes an hour for the serious examination of World-Wide 
Evangelization, 3 that here is the record of an enterprise to be treated 
with respect, even if it cannot command sympathy. 

* World-Wide Evangelization , The Urgent Business of the Church . Addresses 
delivered before the Fourth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment for Foreign Missions, Toronto, Can., February 26-March 2, 1902. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1902. 
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Certainly the day of small things for the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment is past. At the fourth in its series of conventions, held at 
Toronto in 1902, two thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven delegates 
were enrolled, and of this number two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five were students, representing four hundred and sixty-five 
institutions in the United States and Canada, and more than fifty 
“divisions and branches” of the Church of Christ. The “Proceed¬ 
ings ” with index and appendices make a book of six hundred and 
ninety-one pages. This big book need not be read by anyone from 
cover to cover. Indeed, its editors frankly confess that they entertain 
no such extravagant expectations by the pains they have taken to 
prepare in Appendix E a “ List of Illustrative Paragraphs,” in order 
that the missionary talker may furnish himself, at short notice, with 
precisely the anecdote or the illustration which will fit his particular 
topic. That the book contains an abundance of good material for 
the reports on the present condition of missionary fields which every 
pastor ought to be statedly offering to his people, is evident enough 
from an examination of the suggestive table of contents. Next in 
importance, perhaps, is the report of the executive committee pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Mott. The reading of every additional page will 
reinforce one's confidence in the movement, and increase his respect 
for the courageous, aggressive, far-sighted spirit in which the enterprise 
of foreign missions in general is prosecuted today and the wisdom 
with which its methods are adapted to the needs of particular fields. 
The sharpest critics of foreign missions can hardly charge it with 
adherence to an antiquated theology, or with neglect of the opportunity 
for practical beneficence which every mission -field offers. The Toronto 
convention discussed not only “world-wide evangelization” in the 
narrower sense of the phrase, but medical, educational, and industrial 
missions. The claims even of missionary athletics and gymnastics 
were not overlooked. 

In the past, the “watchword” of the volunteer movement—the 
evangelization of the world in this generation—has appeared to 
apprehensive critics to imply the deliberate acceptance by its supporters 
of an eschatology unwarranted by any but the most literal and the 
narrowest theory of inspiration, and thus to bring under suspicion the 
saneness of the movement itself. But the famous motto which, not¬ 
withstanding the objections brought against it, has unquestionably 
been one of the elements of the success of the movement, is susceptible, 
like the prayer-meeting pledge of the Christian Endeavor Society, of 
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more than one interpretation. The bishop of Toronto in his opening 
address to the convention took pains to distinguish between “the 
plain duty of the church to preach the gospel to every creature within 
this generation,” and “ the transcendant issue of the conversion of the 
worldand it does not appear from the reports that there was any¬ 
one to urge, as against this eminently safe position, the extravagant 
end-of-the-world doctrine upon which the China Inland Mission, for 
example, used to base its appeals. Mr. Mott, indeed, claimed that the 
watchword “ has won its way to a very general acceptance, not only 
among students, but also among leaders of the missionary enterprise.” 
This may be true. What is certain is that it is not now commonly 
understood in any such sense as to differentiate the volunteers in their 
missionary motive and expectation from the great body of Christian 
believers who pray continually for the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It might have been taken for granted that these addresses and dis 
cussions would show no trace of denominational ambitions and 
rivalries. But the case is even better than this. There is little or no 
talk even of “ Christian unity.” Why waste time over an accepted fact? 
Men who are chiefly bent upon the extension and aggrandizement of a 
particular denomination do not, in general, seek for employment 
abroad. 

It remains to call attention to the emphasis which this collection of 
addresses puts upon education. It could not have been otherwise, of 
course, when students composed the audience. But it means more for 
the future of missions than we realize perhaps, that the most enthusi¬ 
astic and influential assemblies of missionary workers are thoroughly 
committed to the sound and wholesome doctrine that however urgent 
the obligation to evangelize the world in this generation may seem, 
that obligation can only be successfully discharged by instructed and 
disciplined men. Of such men there have never been enough in the 
foreign service of the church. 

Mr. Beach has compiled, primarily for the use of Student Volunteer 
Study Classes, two books 4 quite unrivaled in the range and minute¬ 
ness of the missionary information presented. The Geography , an 
octavo volume of 570 pages, offers in twenty-one chapters an account, 
geographical, political, and religious, of the missionary fields of the 

4 A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions . By Harlan P. Beach. Vol. I, 
Geography , 571 pages; $4. Vol. II, Atlas . New York: Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 1901 and 1903. 
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world, including chapters on “ Missions to the Jews,” “ Fields Practi¬ 
cally Unoccupied ; ” and “ Japanese and Chinese in Christian Lands.” 
This ambitious undertaking is carried out on the whole in a satisfactory 
fashion if one remembers that the book does not profess to be a history 
of missions, but rather an account of the present condition of the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. But since historical narrative is not, and indeed, 
cannot be, neglected altogether, one finds it difficult to account for the 
omission in the chapter on India, for instance, of such names as Cary, 
Martyn, Duff. Under Africa there is no mention of Livingstone or 
Mackenzie, and the merest incidental mention, under Burmah, of 
Judson. Nothing is said of the various Somaj movements of India, 
numerically unimportant, no doubt, but of great significance in a sur¬ 
vey of the religious condition of that country. Further there appears 
to be in certain cases a curious disproportion in the relative amount of 
space given to these missionary fields. “ The Panoramic View of South 
America,” mostly geographical information, comprises twenty-one 
pages, while the “ Missionary Force of China and its Distribution ” 
claims only twenty-five; Mexico has twenty-two pages, as against 
twenty-four for Burmah and Ceylon. It may be said in general that 
the American continent receives larger treatment than its strictly non- 
Christian population would entitle it to. But these criticisms are rela¬ 
tively unimportant qualifications of the indisputable merits of the 
book. The Geography must go at once into the working library of the 
student of missions. He will find its matter always readable and in 
general trustworthy, and its clear convenient paragraphing, its skilful 
use of different styles of type, its indispensable index and its classified 
bibliography of missions will persuade him after a short trial to place 
it on the shelf of the books which one must have always at hand. 

The value of the Geography , issued two years ago, has been greatly 
enhanced by the recent appearance of its companion quarto volume, 
the Atlas . That the publication of this book should have been delayed 
is not surprising. The wonder is that the enormous amount of mate¬ 
rial it contains should ever have been hammered into shape at all. 
The atlas presents to the student, an “ Alphabetical List of Protestant 
Missionary Societies,” with date of organization, denomination, nation¬ 
ality, fields ; twelve pages of “ Statistics of Protestant Missions ” 
arranged under countries and societies, and a “ Map-Index to Protes¬ 
tant Missionary Stations.” The maps, eighteen in number, with 
numerous insets, designate the missionary stations by the use of red 
lines and an elaborate system of signs and letters, with the key printed 
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on the margin. It is apparent even to a hasty examination of the 
atlas that the most patient industry has gone into the preparation of this 
large and varied apparatus. The " index ” of stations, for example, con¬ 
tains more than 5,000 entries with such particulars as reference to map, 
initial letters of society, date of organization, special forms of work, 
number and compensation of workers. The attempt has been made to 
mark upon the maps every station, even the smallest, at which organ¬ 
ized Protestant missionary work is carried on. That there are errors 
and omissions in this incredible accumulation of particulars, large and 
small, may be taken for granted. Neither Mr. Beach nor his proof¬ 
readers lay claim to infallibility. It goes without saying also that 
the accuracy of the maps and tables prepared at such a cost is somewhat 
lessened with every day that passes. No one realizes this fact more 
keenly than the laborious compiler. But it would be easy to exagger¬ 
ate the practical importance of this slowly increasing defect. Really 
it is not a matter of vital importance even to the rigidly scientific seeker 
after facts whether there are eleven or thirteen native male teachers at 
Mangari Station, whether the membership of the native church at 
Han-tee is four or seven. His conclusions will not be sensibly vitiated. 
One may continue to consult the atlas for years to come with a profit 
not seriously lessened because he must make allowance for these una¬ 
voidable and anticipated imperfections. Mr. Beach has done all that 
intelligence and industry can accomplish in this presentation of the 
condition of the missionary endeavor of Protestantism at the begining 
of the twentieth century. 

If Dr. Zwemer’s expectations that the twentieth century is to be 
pre-eminently a century of missions to Moslems is well supported, the 
first complete biography in English of the thirteenth century pioneer 
in Moslem missions should prove a timely book. 5 It is indeed a read¬ 
able and useful book for any time. Not that there is anything new to 
be said of Raymond Lull himself six hundred years after his martyr¬ 
dom, or that his philosophical writings, once taken so seriously by 
European students, can still afford nutriment to any inquirer. But a 
missionary church today cannot afford to forget the profligate courtier 
of six hundred years ago, who turned from a life of pleasure-seeking 
at the call of his Lord to spend fifty years in the endeavor to over¬ 
throw by means of philosophical treatises, backed up by such personal 
testimonv as he was able to offer, a system of religion avowedly hostile 

* Raymond Lull , First Missionary to the Moslems. By SAMUEL M. Zwbmer. 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls, 1902. xii -(- 172 pages. $0.75, net. 
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to Christianity. His labored and ingenious demonstrations of the 
logical impossibility of Mohammedanism have gone their way into 
forgetfulness, along with countless similar refutations of error, and the 
personal testimony offered at the risk of his life was not widely heard. 
The work failed. The man lives. Raymond Lull was schoolman, 
mystic, monk; that is to say, he belonged to his century. But the 
spirit which dwelt in him is the undying spirit of all Christian cen¬ 
turies. “ He who loves not,” he said, “ lives not: he who lives by the 
life cannot die.” 

Dr. Zwemer's little volume offers to the reader an easy and attractive 
page, is furnished with an introduction by Mr. Robert E. Speer which 
is too good to be skipped, and with photographs of scenes memorable 
in the life of Raymond Lull, and other illustrative matter. It is also 
equipped with an astonishing bibliography of 321 titles by Lull, and a 
score of books about him. The material from these sources, or so 
much of it as is now available, appears to have been industriously 
sifted and the trustworthy and significant information thus gained is 
put together with a literary man's good taste and sense of proportion. 

Two books, put out by the Presbyterian Publication Board may be 
briefly described. Presbyterian Home Missions 6 is “ a history embracing 
the whole scope of Presbyterian home missions until now.” Its “ scope ” 
is wide enough to include in its evangelizing effort the Indians of the 
Northwest, the Southwest, and Alaska, the Mormons, the Mountaineers 
of the Appalachian region, the Mexicans, the foreign population of 
our great cities, and the people of Porto Rico and Cuba. The home 
missionary of the twentieth century goes far afield. There are besides 
chapters at the beginning and at the end of the book having to do with 
the denominational missionary record. Dr. Doyle writes in a straight¬ 
forward, readable fashion, offering facts, names, dates in abundance, 
and sparing the reader hortatory and sentimental verbiage. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly of 1902 celebrated the cen¬ 
tennial of its organized home-mission work by a day and a half of 
addresses. There are twenty-nine of them altogether in this volume, 
formal and informal, long and short, addresses by eminent Presbyter¬ 
ian pastors, by home missionaries, by representatives of “ sister 
boards,” by representatives of home-mission societies of other denom¬ 
inations, last of all, by Theodore Roosevelt, president of the United 
States. 

6 Presbyterian Home Missions . An Account of the Home Missions of the Pres¬ 
byterian church in the U. S. A. By Sherman H. Doyle. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 1902. 332 pages. $i t net. 
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It was a great occasion, and the celebration was worthy of it. 
The addresses are spirited, interesting, effective, sometimes eloquent, 
never merely entertaining and trivial. The 44 contents ” pages of 
the book alone would repay study as an instructive lesson in the art 
of program making. Would that all anniversary committees of 
arrangement might take it seriously to heart. 7 No one is given a 
place upon it merely because he is a 44 denominational leader,” or a 
44 magnetic platform-speaker.” A man’s acquaintance with and share 
in the work commemorated constitute his only claim to this privilege; 
and it follows from this principle of selection that each speaker has a 
definite something to say and that his address finds its definite place in 
the program. So skilfully indeed are these addresses fitted one to 
another that a book of only one hundred and seventy pages presents 
a narrative of the century’s achievement in Presbyterian home mis¬ 
sions as logical in arrangement and sustained in interest as though its 
pages had been the work of one hand. 

Leavening the Nation 8 is a capital book for the Sunday-school and 
the mission-circle libraries, narrating as it does the great organized 
religious movement which, beginning with the nineteenth century, has 
carried Protestant Christianity across the continent, and planted 
churches and Christian schools wherever population centered. It has a 
genuine historical interest also, the interest of American history at that, 
in its accounts of the Northwest Territory, the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Mexican Cession; and it is brought down 
to date in the narrative of what the churches are doing today for the 
Christianizing of Alaska, Cuba, and Porto Rico. Dr. Clark takes a 
broad view of the questions with which he deals and writes in a style 
that commands respect. 

The claim of the History of Wachovia 9 to be classed in the litera¬ 
ture of missions is of the slenderest. The Moravians, who settled 
Wachovia in 1753, began fifty years later a mission to the Cherokee 
and Creek Indians; and thirty years later still the United Brethren’s 

i Centennial of Home Missions in Connection with the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, New York 
city. May 16-20, 1902. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab¬ 
bath-School Work, 1902. 288 pages, f 1, net. 

8 Leavening the Nation . The Story of American Home Missions. By Joseph 
B. Clark. New York : Baker & Taylor, 1902. x + 362 pages. #1.25, net . 

• History of Wachovia in North Carolina, The Unitas Fratrum or Moravian 
Church in North Carolina during a Century and a Half, 1752-1902. By John Henry 
Clewell. New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. xiv + 365 pages. $3, net. 
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Home Mission Society of North Carolina was organized, and evange¬ 
lists were sent to the mountaineers of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Of this small missionary undertaking there is little to tell, or Dr. 
Clewell did not think it worth the telling, for the matter is dismissed in 
nine pages of a volume of over three hundred and fifty pages. The book, 
otherwise, has the interest which attaches to local or county histories. 
Residents of Wachovia and members of the Moravian church may 
find it readable and the specialist in American history will perhaps 
glean from it some serviceable facts. The material has been indus¬ 
triously collected, but unfortunately it is not well organized, and trivial 
particulars get an attention they can hardly deserve. The Right Rev. 
Edward Rondthaler contributes a useful chapter on “ The Doctrinal 
Position of the Moravian Church,” and Adelaide L. Fries an “ His¬ 
torical Sketch of the Moravian Church.” 

A. K. Parker. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

The lives of Christian saints, heroes, and teachers are not the least 
valuable part of the literature of practical theology. The present day 
is notable for the admirable volumes of Christian biography which 
teach by example the virtues of the faith. Such is The Life of Dr. 
Joseph Parker , by W. Adamson. 1 Although this biography appears 
so soon after the death of Dr. Parker, it has not been hastily prepared. 
The author began it years ago and it bears the marks of faithful, 
thorough work. He vividly depicts the brilliant career of this unusually 
able man, and at least measurably reveals the secret of his power. He 
came of sturdy Northumbrian stock. His father was by trade a mason, 
and in religious belief an uncompromising Calvinist. The son inherited 
a sound body and had by nature rare intellectual powers. While not 
a college graduate, he was carefully drilled in Latin and Greek and in 
translating and paraphrasing the Greek New Testament. He began to 
preach when he was eighteen years old, and continued to proclaim the 
truth of the gospel with ever-increasing enthusiasm for fifty-four years. 
He made preaching his supreme work. He spared no pains in pre¬ 
paring for the pulpit. He did, to be sure, write many books, some of 
which, like Ecce Deus f Ad Clerum t The Paraclete , The Priesthood of 
Christ , The People's Bible (in twenty-four volumes), and The People's 
Family Prayer-Book , are of a high order of excellence; but all of his 

1 The Life of Joseph Parker , Pastor of City Temple, London. By William 
Adamson. Chicago: Revell, 1902. xvi-f-387 pages. #1.75,11//. 
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writings contributed to the richness and effectiveness of his sermons. 
He was very independent in his thinking and manner of working; he 
was always simply himself. His discourses were largely expository, 
but seldom lacking in unity. With all his soul he held to the great 
doctrines of grace, and especially to the deity of Christ, but with sweet 
charity towards all who differed from him. His pulpit prayers were 
tender and sympathetic. He was an ardent friend of the poor and 
did much to lighten their burdens. In his three pastorates at Ban¬ 
bury, Manchester, and London he was marvelously successful both in 
gathering great audiences and in winning men to Christ. Still he was 
not perfect. He was a man of like passions with ourselves. He was 
sometimes mistaken in his judgments. At times he was stern and 
tender, magnanimous and exacting all in an hour. But just what he 
was in public and private, in his pulpit and in his home, the author 
clearly reveals. This is the test of good biography. It would be easy 
to find fault. In the latter part of his book the author seems to be 
merely an interested chronicler rather than a biographer. He records 
events without adequately analyzing them. Yet he manages, largely 
at times through the utterances of others, to keep clearly before us the 
great personality that he so ardently admires. A quarter of a century 
hence, when the perspective has lengthened, someone who has a genius 
for biographical writing, may be able to give the world a still more 
truthful picture of one of the foremost preachers of the nineteenth 
century, but we are glad to receive at this early day a biography of 
Dr. Parker so thorough and trustworthy as this. 

A discourse in commemoration of Phillips Brooks, delivered in 
Trinity Church, Boston, on the twenty-third day of last January, the 
tenth anniversary of his death, is published as a “ study ” of that eminent 
preacher by his successor in the office of bishop.* The eulogist briefly 
but clearly sets forth the doctrinal conceptions of his distinguished 
predecessor, his profound sympathy with truth wheresoever found and 
by whomsoever held, his new statement of fundamental gospel doc¬ 
trine, his loyalty to the Episcopal church, combined with the most 
ardent fellowship for all of whatever name who sincerely love Jesus 
Christ. This admirable address is a valuable supplement to the great 
biography of Phillips Brooks by Professor Allen. 

On the border line between biography and homiletic literature is 

• Phillips Brooks: A Study. By William Lawrence. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1903. vi+51 pages. $0.50. 
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another volume. 3 Dr. Park, commemorated by these sermons, lived to 
the ripe age of ninety-one. In his early manhood he was a Congre¬ 
gational pastor at Braintree, Mass. For eleven years he held the 
chair of sacred rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, and then 
became professor of sacred theology, and for thirty-four years adorned 
that chair. He was one of the founders of the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
served on its staff of editors for fifty-six years. He died in 1900. For 
many years he took high rank among the most distinguished theo¬ 
logians of our country. Some sane observers, who were well qualified 
to judge, thought that for a quarter of a century he was without a peer. 
However, in his day he was sometimes regarded with more or less 
suspicion as a thinker who entertained some notions that had a danger¬ 
ous tendency. But he held with unrelaxing grip to the deity of Jesus 
Christ, and the doctrine that Christ, by the shedding of his blood, made 
an atonement for our sins. He had the profoundest sympathy with 
the memorable generalization of the late Professor Henry B. Smith of 
New York: “ The great fact of objective Christianity is incarnation in 
order to atonement. The great fact of subjective Christianity is union 
with Christ whereby we receive the atonement.” As he apprehended 
the teachings of Scripture, Christ was not an evolution from beneath, 
but came down from heaven and, as God incarnate, bore the penalty 
due to our sins. 

But whatever may be the present estimate of him as a theologian, 
he was by common consent a preacher of unusual power. Whenever 
it was announced at Andover that he was to occupy the pulpit the 
church was always packed with a throng of eager listeners. Nor were 
their high expectations ever disappointed. He read his sermons, but 
was not closely confined to his manuscript, while his emphasis gave 
wonderful impact to his thoughts. He held a conspicuous place 
among the ablest preachers of the nineteenth century. His thought 
was profound. He pierced to the very heart of the subjects that he 
discussed in the pulpit, yet his style was as clear as a sunbeam. He 
was also full of that fire which the truth kindled in his very bones. 
As he composed his sermons eternal realities rose clear on his vision 
and touched his heart, so that the things not seen became to him more 
real than the solid earth beneath bis feet, and were proclaimed with 
an energy born of the intensest conviction. His preaching fairly met 
the demands of reason, but never failed to grip the conscience. He 

3 Memorial Collection of Sermons. By Edwards A. Park. Compiled by his 
daughter. Boston : The Pilgrim Prtss, 1902. 320 pages. #1.50. 
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preached to the whole man, both to the head and to the heart. He 
had a rare combination of gifts; be was at the same time a profound 
theologian and a popular preacher. In this volume, the sermons on 
“The Theology of the Intellect and that of the Feelings,” and “All 
the Moral Attributes of God are Comprehended in His Love,” are 
worthy of study both by theologians and preachers; while his dis¬ 
courses on “ The Dividing Line ” and “ Not Far from the Kingdom of 
God ” arrest the attention and possess unusual pungency and power. 
Dr. Park also made important contributions to homiletical litera¬ 
ture. Extended articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra of 1872-73 on “The 
Structure of a Sermon,” and on “ The Three Fundamental Methods 
of Preaching,” are replete with practical suggestions. 

We pass to a volume of practical exposition. 4 After the preface, 
table of contents, and the revised version of the epistle of James, the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon divides his book into two parts. He begins 
the first part with a brief, pithy introduction, and then presents the 
general characteristics of the epistle in a fascinating way. He finds in 
it the self-revelation of its author, his philosophy of life, and his 
thoughts about God. Who he was, and the character and condition 
of those to whom he wrote, receive ample and suggestive treatment. 
In the second part of the volume the epistle is popularly yet thor¬ 
oughly expounded. The current of thought that unifies the whole is 
clearly traced. The apostle’s point of view and the vital connection 
of the various subjects treated by him are kept constantly before the 
reader. The innermost meaning of the key-words of the epistle is 
admirably brought out. The relation of James’s thought to the truth 
in other parts of the Bible, and especially to the utterances of Christ, 
is interestingly revealed. The author’s words are largely Saxon and 
his style is clear as crystal. Any preacher who wishes to expound in 
popular discourses the pre-eminently practical epistle of James, let 
him read and digest this volume together with that of the late Dr. R. 
W. Dale on the same epistle, at the same time thoroughly studying 
the epistle in Greek, and he will be well equipped for his important 
task. 

Each essay in the two attractive volumes 5 of Dr. Watkinson is 
based upon, or suggested by, a text of Scripture. The essays have a 

4 The Wisdom of James the Just . By W. Boyd Carpenter, Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. New York : Whittaker, 1903. xlx-|“ 253 pages. #1.25. 

5 Studies in Christian Character , Work, and Experience, By WILLIAM L. WAT¬ 
KINSON. Chicago : Revell, First Series, 256 pages, £1 ; Second Series, 260 pages, $1, 
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sermonic flavor. Some of them have formal divisions, and in one 
instance, in the application of a thought, the author uses the second 
person •* you,” as though he were directly grappling with an audience. 
So that these studies are either sermons thrown for publication into the 
form of essays, or else the author's habit of sermonizing unwittingly 
asserts itself and makes his essays sermonic. In the author’s thought 
there is nothing commonplace. It is decidedly fresh and alluring. 
It is clearly and forcefully expressed. We have not found in all these 
dissertations a single obscure or slovenly sentence. The analogies 
by which the truths presented are illustrated and enforced are abun¬ 
dant and unusually pertinent. They are suggested by a wide range 
of objects and reveal the author’s breadth of observation and reading. 
And to crown all, these studies are pre-eminently practical; they 
pierce to the very center of Christian and human experience and 
“come home to men’s business and bosoms.” Let all who love litera¬ 
ture that is pure in form and pregnant with thought read these essays. 

The twenty-six addresses of Rev. J. H. Jowett were first published 
in the Examiner , an English newspaper. They awakened so much 
interest that there was a popular demand for them in a more perma¬ 
nent form—hence the publication of this book. 6 Although they are 
called addresses the style lacks directness and is rather that of the 
essay. For this reason they are all the more attractive and interesting 
to the general reader. They are bright, suggestive expositions of texts 
of Scripture. They are crisp and fresh. New views are constantly 
opened up which commend themselves as being the innermost truth 
of the gospel and of Christian experience. The truth unfolded is 
abundantly illustrated by fact^ with which we are familiar in common 
life. If anyone thirsts after the springs of divine truth he will find 
many of them uncovered before him in these simple, forceful essays. 
This book shows that its author is a worthy successor of the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale, and that is justly according to him high praise. 

A translation of George Christian Dieffenbach’s Evangelische Haus- 
Agende has been made by Professor Charles E. Hay. 7 It is a series of 
devotional meditations on weighty passages of Scripture pertaining to 
the priestly work and passion of Christ. These meditative disserta¬ 
tions cover the six weeks of the Lenten season. The warp and woof 

* Thirsting for the Springs. By J. H. Jowett. New York : Armstrong; London: 
Allenson, 1903. 208 pages. #1.25. 

7 Meditations for the Passion Season . Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Soci¬ 
ety, 1902. xiii+258 pages. 50.75. 
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of them is the great doctrine of redemption through the voluntary suf¬ 
fering of Jesus Christ. They are written in a style clear, simple and 
pure. All who desire to cultivate the devotional spirit will find them 
helpful. Following each meditation is a short, fervent prayer, and at 
the close of the volume is the history of the Lord’s passion in the 
words of the four evangelists. The sacramentarianism of these medi¬ 
tations will be distasteful to some. The author assumes that baptism 
imparts spiritual life, and that “ every communicant at the Lord’s 
Table receives with the mouth the body and blood of Christ.” From 
this papistical doctrine Lutheranism unhappily never freed itself. 
The difference between the transubstantiation of Rome and the con- 
substantiation of Luther is so slight and obscure that ordinary mortals 
can scarcely discern it. If, as these meditations teach, we receive 
Christ by faith, then we do not receive him by the mouth. 

A sermon of Henry Ward Beecher is printed without preface or 
introduction, so that we have no hint as to the reason for its publica¬ 
tion. 8 We do not find it among the author’s discourses which are 
before us, so it may not hitherto have been in print. It is simply an 
average sermon of Mr. Beecher. In it he contends that we should not 
make the most mysterious doctrines of the gospel the test of orthodoxy 
and church membership, but rather the possession of the spirit of 
Christ. While he declares his own firm belief in the doctrine of the 
trinity and gives forceful reasons for it, he does not think that such 
belief should be the test by which we determine Christian character. 

In passing to Christian institutions we notice, first, one of the books 
in “The Oxford Library of Practical Theology,” written and published 
for the special benefit of the laity of the Church of England. In this 
volume 9 our author discusses briefly, but clearly and suggestively, the 
canon of scripture, creeds, apostolical succession, episcopacy, western 
liturgies, church festivals, the Catholic church and national churches, 
penitence, and monasticism. He writes as a sturdy churchman, for 
churchmen, and from a churchman’s point of view. He maintains 
that the Catholic church is the divinely-appointed channel of God’s 
grace; believers without her pale may be saved, however, through the 
uncovenanted mercies of God; her grace and authority are expressed 
through her apostolic ministry, which is linked in unbroken succession 

8 The Background of Mystery . By Henry Ward Beecher. Boston : The Pil¬ 
grim Press. 32 pages. $0.25. 

9 The Christian Tradition . By Leighton Pullan. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1902. ix+317 pages. $1.50. 
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to the apostles; Christ conferred on this ministry the power to for¬ 
give sins; baptism administered by them to infants regenerates them; 
he wha partakes of the consecrated bread and wine of the Lord's Supper 
partakes of the body and blood of Christ. The Church of England, while 
it repudiated the papacy, made no organic changes in the Catholic 
church, and so continues to be a part of it. The utterances of 
ecumenical councils are as authoritative as the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. Happily many able scholars of the Anglican church 
utterly repudiate such papistical dogmas. The author is ecclesiastical 
and hierarchical ratherthan biblical. We can commend this volume 
to all who wish to understand the doctrines of highchurchism. 

In The King and His Kingdom *° the author treats first of theology 
and second of church organization. His chief contention is that 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are in the word of God. If by faith we 
receive the word of God into our minds and hearts, we thereby receive 
Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit enlightens, convicts, renews, and 
sanctifies men only through the written word. This thought is pre¬ 
sented with wearisome iteration. Church organization is wholly of the 
Lord. To choose church officers by vote is unscriptural. They are 
appointed by Christ and the Spirit. To call a pastor is contrary to the 
teaching of the New Testament, and makes him a hireling. The book 
abounds in one-sided statements and half truths which are always the 
most mischievous untruths. The style is exceedingly diffuse. If the 
volume were condensed into half the space it would be greatly 
improved. The spelling and punctuation are original and marvelous. 
Throughout the book there is a merciless slaughter of the king’s 
English. Here and there, however, the author has dropped a gem. He 
says: “ Agnostics doubt everything and believe nothing." “ No gush, 
however beautiful, can supply the place of gospel teaching." “ You 
cannot love like the Savior and lie like the devil." The mission of 
the apostles was to bear witness to the death and resurrection of Christ. 
“Of course a witness can have no successor." That is terse, unan¬ 
swerable logic. If the whole book were like that it would be incon¬ 
ceivably better than it is. 

In a monograph on the Agapl 11 the author criticises an article on the 
same subject, written by Pierre Batiffol, of Toulouse, for the Dictionnaire 
de Thiologie , in which he maintains that in i Cor. 11:18-34, Paul makes 

*° The King and His Kingdom . In Two Parts. By J. Carroll Stark. Hamil¬ 
ton, Ill.: the Author, 1902. 528 pages. £1.50. 

11 L'Agape. Par F. X. Funk. Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue, 1903. 23 pages. 
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no reference to the agapl; and also that the supposed reference to it 
by Tertullian is a misinterpretation of him. He refers, Batiffol con¬ 
tends, not to the agapd supper, but to the eucharist assembly, and espe¬ 
cially to the collection there taken for the poor and for the confessors. 
Thus the word agapl in Latin took on the meaning of alms, and spe¬ 
cially designated a meal given by the rich laity to the old women who 
were cared for by the church. This use of the word did not, however, 
appear till the third century, and it disappeared in the fifth. Our 
author sharply attacks Batiffol’s position, and shows that Augustine 
and most of the ablest exegetes, both ancient and modern, hold that 
the agapl existed in the Corinthian church, and that Paul when he set 
things in order there (1 Cor. 11 : 34) separated it from the eucharist. 
Anyone who has occasion to examine the subject of the agapl will 
find this monograph useful. 

The author of Apostolic Order and Unity " was for thirty-five years 
a missionary of the Church of England in Persia and the Punjab, and 
in hearty Christian fellowship with the missionaries of all denomina¬ 
tions. But during that period his own church at home was split “ into 
two almost hostile camps,” one seeking unity with the Greek church 
and that of Rome, the other unity of spirit with all who love and serve 
Christ; one emphasizing church organization, the other apostolic doc¬ 
trine and practice. This led the author to a careful investigation of 
all that the New Testament and the apostolic fathers say concerning 
church officers and their powers. From this historic survey he con¬ 
cludes that the primitive churches were modeled after the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue instead of the temple; that in them there was no sacerdotalism 
or episcopacy in the modern sense, and that when such episcopacy 
began to appear in the second century it was wholly confined to indi¬ 
vidual local churches; and that the doctrine of apostolic succession, as 
held by the Roman Catholic church and the Church of England, has 
no recognition or foundation in the New Testament or in the writings 
of the apostolic Fathers. His discussion of the epistle of Clement, the 
Didachl, Ignatius, and Polycarp is just and scholarly. He contends 
simply for the truth. He is charitable in statement, irenical in spirit, 
and writes to promote the brotherhood of all true believers in Christ 
irrespective of the church organizations to which they belong. 

Professor Davison’s ordination charge XJ was delivered first before 

** Apostolic Order and Unity . By Robert Bruce. New York: Imported by 
Scribner, 1903. xiii+151 pages. £1. 

13 The Christian Ministry: Its Origin , Scope, Significance , and End. By W. T. 
Davison. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1902. 65 pages. £0.15. 
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the Irish Wesleyan annual conference in Dublin and repeated, in 
1902, at Gravel Lane Chapel, Manchester. It is comprehensive and 
scriptural in thought and full of apostolic fervor and force. Here and 
there are pithy, quotable sentences. “ The only true successors of the 
apostles today are men who work in apostolic spirit, after apostolic 
fashion, for apostolic ends.” This is a parody on Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton’s famous utterance, “ Nothing is important in this world but per¬ 
sons ; nothing is important in persons but character.” 

Galusha Anderson. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND CHRISTIANITY. 

By Heinrich Weinkl, 

Bonn, Germany. 

The conflict which is going on regarding the true view of 
man and the world will be brought to an issue rather by men 
of the prophetic type than by dogmatists and philosophers. 
And since the former are found among poets as well as in the 
ranks of philosophers and theologians, it is not sufficient for 
theologians, as experts in matters of religion, especially the 
Christian religion, to take cognizance only of scientific books. 
Nor is the unscientific form in which ideas, often of the highest 
value, are expressed, any reason why we should not give them 
our serious attention. 

Therefore in selecting a subject suitable for the American 
Journal of Theology, I have been actuated by no mere per¬ 
sonal partiality for the present topic, but rather by a sense of 
the significance of Richard Wagner for the religious conflict of 
our time. Especially have I been induced by the consideration 
that Wagner’s influence is continually on the increase, and par¬ 
ticularly because such weighty names as those of Henry Thode 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain represent his ideas among us. 
The work of the latter entitled The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century 1 is one of the most significant, perhaps the most out¬ 
standing work of the last years of the nineteenth century; it must 

1 Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1900. 
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gradually but surely gain a great number of adherents and exer¬ 
cise vast influence on our spiritual life. In that work Wagner's 
ideas are set forth in a powerful way and, although approximat¬ 
ing more closely to the gospel, it always clearly occupies the 
ground on which Wagner's whole mode of view rests. Wagner's 
influence, indeed, is bound to keep pace with the increasing 
maturity of our European development. Certain it is that the 
general uncopyrighted edition of his works will by and by find 
a public very differently prepared for their purchase and far 
more appreciative than was the case at the first appearance of his 
works in Germany. I am confirmed in this by the incredible 
popularity of Schopenhauer, whose books now appear in cheap 
editions, numbering myriads of copies. 

When we come to propound the question as to how Wagner's 
view of man and the world stands related to Christianity, we are 
only doing what he himself constantly did; for, after the 
example of Schopenhauer, he sought continually to be a 
reformer of Christianity. Therefore it is in this aspect we have 
to judge him. Nor was it any slight estimate he himself set 
upon his poetical and musical compositions which have this 
reforming purpose. “As Christianity,” he says, “appeared 
amid the imperial civilization of Rome, so now, amid the chaos 
of modern civilization, music starts forth on a similar mission. 
Each exclaims, ‘My kingdom is not of this world."'* 

I. 

In the following words of the aged Wagner the aim of his 
reforming activity is concisely set forth: “To deliver man¬ 
kind from the woes of life, and above all from the pressure of 
modern culture.” 

It is a familiar truth that we live in an epoch sated with cul¬ 
ture to an extent scarcely paralleled in Rome at the zenith of 
her splendor, when the world's goods flowed from all points of 
the compass into the great metropolis. The mass of European 
mankind float with voluptuous enjoyment in the full current of 
this modern civilization, while millions from beneath press 

9 Werke % Bd. IX«, p. 120. 
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eagerly upward to enjoy a share of the supposed treasures which 
it has accumulated. 

But in the case of the more finely organized and leading indi¬ 
vidualities, yea, in whole circles, repletion is apt to develop a 
morbid appetite. Certain almost ludicrous parallels between the 
life of the upper stratum of modern society and that of the 
higher classes in the declining Roman empire indicate clearly 
that we, too, are in a fair way to ripen to our decline and fall. 
As in all periods of decadence, nervous diseases increase at an 
alarming rate. Their morbid phenomena are being employed in 
order to satisfy all sorts of strange religious cravings by means 
of occultism and spiritism. Vegetarianism comes forward almost 
with the pretensions of a new gospel, like Gnostic vegetarianism 
under the Roman empire. Secret, or at least separatist, religious 
societies, theosophic associations, the “ neue Gemeinschaft” in 
Berlin, Christian Science in America and Europe, seek their God 
and their redemption outside of the official religions and with new 
symbols and sacraments. He who can read such signs of the 
time in the light of analogous epochs of ancient and mediaeval 
civilization knows what period in the life of a people they indi¬ 
cate. The manifold life of our time, exhausting alike in its 
pleasures and its toil, has superinduced a state of ennui and that 
oversensitiveness to pain and suffering, that longing for death 
and craving of repose, which characterize all epochs of decadence. 
Redemption, of which the eighteenth century sought to know 
nothing, had become the goal of the aspiration of the out-going 
nineteenth. 

Amid all these phenomena of the age, that religion which 
was the outcome of decadence, which best corresponds to it, 
and which gives pretended deliverance from it, has in a charac¬ 
teristic fashion presented itself in Europe and America. I 
mean Buddhism, the religion of the deliverance of man from the 
sufferings of life by means of mysticism and asceticism. 

It was Schopenhauer, so far as I am aware, who in his sensi¬ 
tive soul and keen understanding, first united all the impressions 
of the modern world so as to originate this new, and yet so old, 
religion. Various influences conspired to produce this result. 
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It was just the time in Germany when skepticism and the French 
illumination, and finally Kant’s Critique , had loosened the old 
faith in God and immortality, when our great poets and philoso¬ 
phers sought to satisfy the cravings of the soul with the panthe¬ 
istic doctrine of a Bruno and a Spinoza, and when the Welt - 
schmerz had taken hold of the young poets of the Romantic school 
and the finest spirits of the West. Finally, it was just at that time 
that the literature of ancient India was discovered and translated 
for us. Schopenhauer’s chief work, The World as Will and Idea ,, 
contains the first complete system which combines all these 
impressions, moods, and persuasions of the time in order to 
frame out of these a world-redeeming philosophy or a religion 
without God and without belief in the future life of man—a 
religion which might afford a true deliverance for mankind 
afflicted with the evils of civilization. 

Richard Wagner became acquainted with Schopenhauer’s 
work between 1853 and 1857, just while he was occupied 
with the composition of the Nibelungen. From that time forward, 
as he ever freely and thankfully acknowledged, he became and 
continued to be a disciple of that philosopher. In many of his 
writings Wagner has given expression to this new mode of view. 
The most important of them are Ober Stoat und Religion (“On 
State and Religion”), 1864, which was prepared for the young 
King Ludwig of Bavaria; Beethoven , 1870; and Religion und 
Kunst (“Religion and Art”), 1879, with the appended treatises 
Was niitzt diese Erkentniss f Erkenne dich selbst (“ What Avails this 
Knowledge? Know Thyself”), and Heldentum und Christentum 
(“Heroism and Christianity”). But poetry and music as well 
as prose were brought into requisition by Wagner in furtherance 
of his new teaching, which has received its fullest and finest 
expression in Parsifal . In this drama the new music and the 
new religion co-operate in the representation of a grand mys¬ 
tery, to restore to humanity what it has lost, viz., spiritual well¬ 
being, true life and happiness. 

What required to be overcome was “ the gloomy feeling of 
misery in the human spirit, and of human cravings profoundly 
unsatisfied by the state ” as well as by culture. What gives 
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deliverance from this unhappiness ? It is religion as negation of 
a world which it perceives to be a transient, dreamlike state of 
existence grounded on an illusion : religion both prepares the 
deliverance wc long for through renunciation and attains it 
through faith . 3 

What plunges mankind in misery is the Will to Live, egoism, 
which seeks to seize for itself all the good things of civilization 
with that hot eagerness of the Faustian will: 

In depths of sensual pleasure drowned, 

Let us our fiery passions still! 

Let wondrous charms our senses thrill! 

Plunge we in time's tempestuous flow, 

Stem we the rolling surge of chance! 

But no one who gives way to this Will to Live shall be spared 
the experience of Faust: 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel 
And in enjoyment languish for desire. 

Instead of happiness he heaps up with restless labor, unhappi¬ 
ness, disillusion upon disillusion, suffering upon suffering. Yea 
more : on his fellow-men also that grasping spirit, possessed by 
the Will to Live, heaps up suffering upon suffering. For he 
takes at the expense of others the good things which he seizes 
for himself. Hatred, rage, and revenge, conflict and bloody 
strife, all spring out of this unhappy will. Even the brute crea¬ 
tion has been dragged by man into the endless stream of suffer¬ 
ing. Like the worst of all beasts of prey, man has forsaken the 
vegetable food assigned to him by nature and begun to murder 
the lower animals to nourish himself on their dead bodies. 

Man can be delivered from this wretched state only by recog¬ 
nizing, as the Brahmanic religion already does, that deep “This 
is Thyself! ” that is, by recognizing that all living being is one, 
that in all living the eternal Will to Live impels its subject 
toward life, strives after enjoyments, and thereby suffers. Who¬ 
ever recognizes this will cease to lacerate his fellow-creatures, for 
in all that suffer he will recognize himself suffering with them 
and will find his own lot repeated. Thus he will cease to cause 
suffering. If others give him pain, he will understand that they, 

*'*SUat und Religion," Werke , Bd. VIII, p. 20. 
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like himself, must do so because they too have that Will to Live, 
and he will forgive them, since infliction of pain on their part 
arises from their natural craving and creates for themselves 
trouble and sorrow. Nothing but the deepest compassion will 
possess his heart; he will understand and forgive, where, with¬ 
out a personal knowledge of deliverance, he would have hated 
and robbed his fellow-mortals. 

Whoever has become 44 wise through sympathy ” and sympa¬ 
thetic through knowledge is on the very pathway of his own 
spiritual deliverance, for all suffering will cease for him if he 
denies the Will to Live, when he brings passion and heart-longing 
to silence. For then a still, serene peace is lodged in the soul, 
and it craves no more for itself : it experiences no disillusion; and 
the evil which others inflict will be overcome through sympathy, 
through the recognition that they thus treat us because they are 
still under the power of illusion and have not reached up to the 
blessed, peace-inspiring recognition of “This thou art.” 

From this point of view the true freedman, the blessed soul, 
is the saint, the monk, who has stopped up all the sources of 
suffering for his own life, viz., the family, possession of goods, 
and his own will. He who renounces these is delivered from 
trouble : he has nothing, he loves nothing, he wills nothing. He 
only recognizes, understands, and sympathizes, and is blessed in 
the peace of renunciation. It is characteristic that Wagner did 
not follow Schopenhauer quite to this extreme position. He 
possessed too strong and brave a German personality for that. 
Wagner rather sets the ideal of spiritual knighthood before the 
soul — an ideal which involves, not only complete renunciation, 
but conflict, and which guides, not merely along the way of 
knowledge and speculation, but of manful activity in order to 
lead men to bliss. Parsifal is his typical spiritual deliverer. 
Wagner conceives the Christian hero as one who, horror-smitten, 
bestirs himself to fight 

against the corruption of his race, of his own habits and honor, and, by 
means of a marvelous reversal of his misdirected will, seeks to restore him¬ 
self, as a spiritual hero, to a position among the saints . 4 

4 “ Heldentum und Christentum,” Werke , Bd. X, p. 279. 
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In one other point Wagner appears not to have drawn the final 
conclusion, from which neither Buddha nor Schopenhauer was 
deterred. It is expressly required, by the mode of view we have 
depicted, that the saint should renounce marriage, which—as 
being the source of individuation, and as in it the Will to Live, 
in the form of life-creating will, is at the strongest — should be 
regarded as the source of all suffering even for the future 
generation. Therefore Wagner appears to have presented this 
idea also in Parsifal;* but an expression in Heldentum und 
Christentum 6 points rather to another mode of view which 
Wagner entertained in his younger years. He appears even 
in later life to have held fast by the principle that only the 
marriage concluded without love can be regarded as sin, not 
marriage in every aspect. On this subject he is therefore 
inconsistent. 

On the whole we can say that Wagner never adopted his new 
view of man and the world in a quite thoroughgoing way. 

I need not say much about Wagner's own life, in which he 
did not exemplify his own ideal of sainthood. He was twice 
married, and in other ways—as an artist — he gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of the good things of civilization. This, how¬ 
ever, does not affect our judgment of his doctrine. The ethical 
teacher and the prophet need not always be identical, as Schopen¬ 
hauer claimed in his own case, although for the success of a 
system of ethical teaching it is of decided importance that it find 
a prophet who devotes his life to it, rather than a mere ethical 
teacher who only speculates about it and recommends it to 
others. Wagner, however, can claim to have been more than a 
mere ethical teacher. He can appeal to the fact that he aimed 
at making his art the instrument of bringing spiritual deliverance 
for others, and that his art had compelled him to use the means 
and advantages of culture. Wagner strove and suffered for 
his art and was faithfully devoted to its service. In face of a 
hostile world, he won his way upward through much privation. 

$ The fact that the Knight of the Grail in Lohengrin was married proves nothing, 
since Lohengrin falls within the first period of Wagner’s ideal development. 

* “ Heldentum und Christentum,” Wcrkt , Bd. X, p. 279. 
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But what he did for music was also accomplished for religion 
and man’s spiritual deliverance. 11 Genuine music,” he says, 
44 has the power of deliverance from the fault of mere appear¬ 
ance 7 that is, it reveals the essential nature of things . 8 In 
music, and in the mind of the composer, the true nature of the 
world is disclosed. Music brings home to man’s spirit that 
insight which is the means of its deliverance. Great as may be 
the difference between a Buddhist monk who begs his daily bread 
and patches his garments out of picked-up rags, and Wagner, 
as he lived in his Villa Wahnfried, he too exercised renunciation 
by the full surrender of his life to the service of his art. There 
were also times in his life when he could hardly call anything 
his own any more than the Buddhist beggar, just because he was 
unwilling to compose fashionable music. 

I shall not in this accuse Wagner of inconsistency. Thus far, 
indeed, he is inconsequent, viz., that he does not hold steadfastly 
to the idea of spiritual deliverance for individuals, but, urged on 
by the active force of his personality, he proceeds toward effect¬ 
ing a regeneration of humanity. The express object of that 
spirit-saving insight which he sought to promote was to produce 
the saint, that is, one who is delivered from all things, and so 
delivered that only one task can peculiarly remain for him: he 
has now to proclaim that deliverance to all, and so seek in course 
of time to bring about a universal annihilation of the Will to 
Live, in order that the wheel of becoming may at length alto¬ 
gether stand still and all shall return to the eternal rest of 
nothingness. Wagner, on the contrary, aims at once more mak¬ 
ing an attempt on behalf of humanity. It is only historical 
humanity that he regards as smitten with depravity. So he 
sought to create among his adherents, or by their means, great 
organizations and to league together existing associations hav¬ 
ing special aims, such as societies for the protection of animals, 
vegetarian and temperance leagues, along with those working 
for the good of society in general. A wider organization was to 
spring up which was to devote itself to the accomplishment of 
the work of regeneration. Wagner even occupied himself about 

7 “ Beethoven,” Werke , Bd. IX, p. 8i. * Ibid., p. 100. 
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a vast scheme of the re-migration of mankind out of the cold 
and temperate zones into the warm zones which need so much 
less culture, and in which, above all, the consumption of animal 
food is superfluous. 

In all this Wagner goes beyond the outlines of his Schopen- 
hauerian pessimistic view of man and the world. Here we find, 
once more, motives which had influenced Wagner in his early 
years. Yet these are not so strong that on their account we can 
regard him as one who had entirely broken loose from the pes¬ 
simistic Buddhist view. We must rather regard his fundamental 
mode of view as being thoroughly in accord with the general 
ideas we have already sketched. 

II. 

As yet I have only mentioned Brahmanism and Buddhism as 
the religions with which Schopenhauer and Wagner had connec¬ 
tion. But the philosopher and the musician themselves recog¬ 
nized that connection. Both expressly and frequently appealed 
to the Indian religions as those in which their view of the world 
was most clearly expressed. 

Alongside of this, however, both alike claim that their view 
coincides with genuine and real Christianity. 

In order to test this claim we must seek a generally recognized 
standard of judging. Christianity is a vastly complicated 
phenomenon of history. It embraces not only three powerful 
church organizations, but also a history lasting nearly two 
thousand years, whose arena was on the ground, first of Semitic, 
then of Greek, next of Roman, and finally of Latin, Germanic, 
and Slavonic civilization. If, however, we confine ourselves to the 
ground of the Reformation, here also we find not merely differ¬ 
ent church organizations, but also so great a variety of forms of 
Christian doctrine that it is very difficult to find among them 
one standard of universal validity. 

One standard there is, however, which all churches in prin¬ 
ciple recognize, which Schopenhauer and Wagner continually 
recognized, which the Reformers, especially Luther, strongly 
emphasized, and which is, indeed, the most comprehensive and 
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intelligible one, viz., the gospel of Jesus. Whatever claims to 
be Christian must find its basis in Jesus and in him only. 

Schopenhauer and Wagner appealed to three facts con¬ 
nected with the life and teaching of Jesus: first of all, that he 
went about the country without home, without family, without 
possessions, as an itinerant ascetic and preacher, extraordinarily 
like the Buddhist preaching fraternity as to outward circum¬ 
stances ; then they pointed to his voluntary death, which is 
always regarded by the church as having atoning efficacy; and 
finally to the fundamental principle of the ethics of Jesus, viz., 
neighborly love, which they held to be nothing more than sym¬ 
pathy in the sense of Schopenhauer and the Buddhists. 

Along with this Schopenhauer and Wagner cited the example 
of a series of prominent Christian personalities in whom the 
ideal of the Buddhistic renunciation of the world had been 
actually embodied, and that not merely in the case of the monks 
and the saints of the ancient and mediaeval church, but in that 
of the Mystics and Quietists of the churches of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Concerning these we shall not here enter upon any dis¬ 
cussion ; for in their case also the question would arise as to how 
far their mode of view and manner of life corresponded to that of 
the gospel of Jesus, and how far certain legitimate religious crav¬ 
ings and requirements were allowed scope by them. But Wagner 
regarded the church itself, in many of its phenomenal forms, as 
degenerate, especially in its concrete dogma and in its cumbrous 
political organization—these being evidence of a reincroach- 
ment of the spirit of Judaism upon the gospel. On the latter 
alone would Wagner base his doctrine. He would have Chris¬ 
tendom reformed by bringing it back to Jesus. “ In the image of 
the crucified Jesus and in his influence on the human soul lies 
the whole secret whereby the church won to itself the Greek 
and Roman world. On the other hand, what smote the church 
with spiritual blight and at length led necessarily to the ever 
more strongly expressed ‘atheism* of our time was the concep¬ 
tion, inspired by the encroaching spirit of lordly arrogance, 
which reduced the divine Victim on the cross to the old Jewish 
conception of the ‘creator of heaven and earth,* with whom as 
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an angry punitive God man seemed to have more to do than 
with the self-sacrificing, all-loving Savior of the needy.”* It is 
also the old Jewish Yahweh in whose name Christians still fight 
battles, bless banners and satisfy the lust of power; not in that 
of the God of Christendom who died on the cross. In this we 
cannot say that Wagner is quite wrong. Christianity, as it now 
actually exists, contains in reality, among other elements of be¬ 
lief, a surprising admixture of Jewish and polytheistic ingredients, 
which have too little in common with the Father, as Jesus 
knew and worshiped him, for one to hold him in reverence. 
Wagner's expressions, however, are exaggerated. In his works 
he wages a conflict with Judaism which, beginning about music, 
passes into politics and finally to the religious conception of the 
world. Wagner aims at separating Jesus entirely from his con¬ 
nection with the Jewish people. Once he sought to do so by 
means of the rational consideration that there was actually very 
little Jewish blood in Galilee in Jesus' time. He passed on from 
this, however, to a profound speculation in regard to the birth 
and blood of the Redeemer. We find here a thought similar to 
one expressed by Schleiermacher, viz., that the origin of so emi¬ 
nently gifted a man as the founder of a religion of the significance 
of Jesus was less the work of two human individuals than of the 
whole human species. This consideration was extended by 
Wagner on the ground of his idea of purity of race and blood, 
and with the help of Schopenhauer and Gobineau's thought, till 
it assumed the following form : 41 The blood in the veins of the 

Redeemer must have flowed as a divine sublimate of the human 
species from the utmost effort of the redemption-seeking will for 
the deliverance of the species which was ready to succumb to its 
noblest races.” Thus the partaking of the blood of Jesus, as 
done symbolically in the 11 one true sacrament” of the Christian 
religion, is a divine purification which hinders the corruption of 
the race through the mixture of blood . 10 In this sacrament 
Wagner found yet another symbol. For in his view Jesus devoted 
his own flesh and blood as the final and highest sin-offering for 

* 44 Religion und Kunst,” IVcrke, Bd. X, p. 215. 

10 44 Heldentum und Christentum,” fVerke, Bd. X, p. 239. 
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all the blood and flesh which has been sinfully shed and slaugh¬ 
tered by man; and for animal good he substituted bread and 
wine as the daily nourishment of his disciples: “Ye must par¬ 
take only of these in remembrance of me.” This sacrament 
Wagner regards as the one great healing institution of the 
Christian religion; in its use the whole teaching of the Redeemer 
is brought into exercise . 11 Grotesque as it may appear to us to 
hear the Holy Supper described as a showing forth of the spirit¬ 
ual deliverance through vegetarianism, and to And this regarded 
as Christianity in nuce; and historically false as such an idea is, 
for Jesus was certainly no vegetarian, and he had probably just 
partaken of the paschal lamb before pronouncing the words of 
the sacred rite, which in themselves have no vegetarian sound, 
yet we can understand how all this originated in Wagner*s gen¬ 
eral view, which tends to ascribe the rapacious elements of 
human nature to the use of animal food, and to this again the 
whole perverse development of culture. 

This example very clearly shows in what sense Wagner appro¬ 
priates Christian ideas, usages, and dogmas. For him the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine and the church, and faith and hope in God exist 
no more. All these he regards as illusion ( Wahri ), a fanciful 
way of representing the real saving insight into the unity or 
totality of all that live—an illusion which the laity, who cannot 
penetrate to the deepest view of the nature of the world, must 
continue to hold. Says Wagner: 

Just on that account faith is imperatively required on the part of the peo¬ 
ple, while the '• religious man,'* who has become a partaker of redemption by 
means of his own insight into the true view of the world, feels and knows that 
the laity, to whom that view remains strange, have only access through faith 
to an acquaintance with divine truths. And if this faith is to be really fruitful, 
it must be sincere, unconditional, and undoubting, inasmuch as the dogma 
contains what is incomprehensible and apparently contradictory to common 
knowledge, because of the incomparable difficulty of giving it form and 
expression. 1 ' 

In Schopenhauer's and Wagner's own estimation they were 
the first to unveil this profound, inwardly intelligible content of 
Christianity. 

" “ Religion und Kunst,” IVerhe, Bd. X, p. 230. 

,aM Staat und Religion,” Werke , Bd. VIII, p. 23. 
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It was to be the life-task of Wagner, the aged composer, to 
bring ‘‘deliverance to the deliverer,” to purify the Christian 
religion from the dross of its long-continued decline to Judaism, 
to reveal its essential principles, and to make the blood of the 
Redeemer once more effective for our race; in a word, to do 
Parsifal’s work. 

In Parsifal Wagner has employed all the resources of his 
powerful art, as only a great poet, painter, and musician could, 
in order by their means to constitute the new religion as a wor¬ 
ship, a sacrament, and a mythology, in a form than which 
scarcely anything could be more enrapturing and elevated. 
Here Wagner has held up the mirror to the feeling and thinking 
humanity of our generation; he has with tremendous force 
depicted the fall of the soul in the alluring garden of voluptuous 
culture, the restless fever of this life, and the blissful, superterres¬ 
trial rest; all this he has portrayed or rather engraved on the 
soul. When one remembers that, in the hearts of most of the 
hearers of Parsifal , the deepest impressions of their childhood’s 
faith and the memories of the most decisive day of their early 
religious life—though these may have been deadened by years of 
indifference, amid the stress of daily toil or mundane pleasure — 
have been revived by the representation of the sacrament of the 
Supper, of baptism, and of Good Friday, he can understand why 
the performance of Parsifal is the most powerful sermon that can 
be preached to our generation. \ 

It is, indeed, a powerful Christian sermon; for in many fea- 
tures Wagner's religion and Christianity really coincide. 

But when we inquire after the deepest and ultimate elements 
of Wagner’s teaching in Parsifal , we find that it embodies all the 
ideas of Schopenhauer and the Indian religion—of course with the 
exception of the divergences to which we have already referred 
—and we perceive that it makes Christianity only supply the 
grand, allegorical vesture of the ideas with which we are already 
acquainted through Wagner’s prose writings. 

The whole fundamental conception of Parsifal shows this 
plainly; it is not through the death of the fallen Amfortas, and 
not through the punishment of the sinner, nor even through 
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that forgiveness which restores to him the gracious love of God, 
that the Grail was redeemed, but through sympathy and that 
soul-delivering insight which Parsifal gained when he realized 
self-abnegation. 

Blest be that suffering which endowed 
The timid foolish wight. 

With highest power of sympathy 
And purest wisdom’s might. 

Quite unconsciously, and in chaste folly, he brought by his 
flight the deepest suffering on his mother; half unconsciously, in 
innate lust of blood, he killed the first animal, the swan; and at 
first he regarded, without understanding, the sufferings of his 
fellow-men as represented by Amfortas. It was the temptation 
into which he was plunged by Kundry, the woman, and the world 
of sense, that gave him experimental insight into that which is 
the source of the world's suffering, viz., lust; and when the daz¬ 
zling light flashed upon his own guilt and that of Amfortas, then at 
length, capable of insight into the reality of things [welthellsichEg ), 
he attains knowledge of the great truth, “This thou art," and 
sympathy lodges in his heart. He conquers and wins the lance 
which brings deliverance. Of all the stories of temptation in 
literature, including that of Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
and Buddha's conflict with Mara, this appears to me to be the 
profoundest and most powerful, because it connects temptation 
with the most beautiful feeling of human nature, love toward the 
mother. It is characteristic of Wagner that he goes beyond 
Buddha and Schopenhauer in making his hero, long after 
this wonderful experience, wander still on the path of “error 
and of suffering," while he proves himself in conflict. Not 
knowledge alone, but also conflict and action, were necessary, 
according to the aged Wagner. No doubt in the end the hero 
wanders out of the world back to the Holy Land, lays aside 
his weapon, transforming himself into a monk or a saint; and now 
for the first time he brings deliverance to all—Kundry, the knights 
of the Grail, Amfortas, and finally the Grail itself; he brings 
deliverance to the deliverers. The unveiling of the Grail and of 
its mystery now finally sets the seal of perfection on the deliverer. 
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Down to all its details, so far as the use of the old legendary 
material does not occasion some incongruity between form and 
idea, we can, in Parsifal , trace the thought of Buddha and 
Schopenhauer. Even the peculiar limitation of the temptation 
to the allurement of woman and sensualism is characteristic of 
its ascetic religious form. In the case of the temptation of 
Jesus the tempting thoughts are represented as of quite a differ¬ 
ent character, viz., the unwarranted and sinful gratification of the 
passion of dominion and the exercise of that miraculous power 
of which, as the Son of God, he was the conscious possessor. 

In addition to this we find in Parsifal many other points of 
difference. The killing of an animal is a dreadful and criminal 
act. Against Parsifal, when he had killed the swan, was launched 
this stern denunciation: 

Horrible deed! 

Canst thou do murder ? In this holy wood, 

Whose peaceful solitudes surround thy steps. 

Its denizens ne'er showed thee threatening teeth, 

But greet thee aye with friendly innocence. 

What songs the birdlings sang thee from the boughs! 

What harm was done thee by the friendly swan ? 
******* 

Here, horror! here thou smotest him ; his blood 
Cries out against thee; limply hang his wings; 

His snowy plumage wears a crimson stain; 

The eyes grow dim ; mark their accusing look. 

And recognize that thou'st committed crime ! 

Another noteworthy point in Parsifal is in regard to Good 
Friday, which brings redemption, not merely to the sinner, or to 
the suffering human creature, but to the whole creation: 

Now all creation joys 

In the Redeemer's gracious trace, 

And lifts its grateful prayer. 

Himself it cannot on the cross perceive, 

It dumbly looks to man who is redeemed, 

Who feels released from guilty fear and grief; 

Made pure and whole through sacrifice divine. 

Today the meads wear tender grass and flowers: 

No human foot is there to trample them. 

Now every creature joins in praise, 

(All that blooms and quickly dies), 

Since Nature on this day of days 
Cleansed and freed from guilt doth rise. 
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This profound and impressive elegy is the utterance of a 
noble, sympathetic, and pious spirit which is oppressed under 
the burden of culture and finds the same trouble wherever he 
looks. Among the early Christians, Paul had similarly felt—Paul 
the dweller in large cities, who had spent his youth in Tarsus 
and Jerusalem, and his adult years in the towns of Syria and 
Asia Minor, as well as in Jerusalem. He had seen humanity 
tormented in the service of culture and the lower animals martyr¬ 
ized ; he had sympathized with the universal suffering, and had 
uttered the profound saying in regard to the heart-longing of 
the whole creation which groans for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. He cherished the hope that it would be delivered 
from bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Rom. 8:21). 

It was quite otherwise with Jesus. Not that sympathy with 
nature was foreign to him. He was not possessed by a spirit 
of anxiety, like so many moderns. And perhaps none of his 
contemporaries had lived in and with nature as he did. But he 
does not regard nature with the eye of a pessimist, but in all its 
radiant living fulness. The lilies of the field in their beauty tell him 
not merely that they are 14 as the grass/’ a spoil for the harvest, but 
they above all reveal to him the riches and care of the Father in 
heaven ; and the fowls of the air, which carry on no culture-work 
and yet live, tell him of the fatherly love of God to all his crea¬ 
tures. The sparrow which falls dead from the roof did not 
preach to him any pessimism and universal suffering, but of God 
in whose hand is life and death. Jesus beholds around him the 
ever-young, mighty, death-devouring life which speaks to him 
in clear tones. The sprouting blades waving in the vernal breeze 
gave him assurance of a steadfast gradual growth; and the 
mustard-seed, the smallest of all seeds, which grows to such a 
height in one brief summer, revealed to him that God can cause 
great things to spring out of small beginnings. 

This is no mere side issue into which I have wandered. We 
are here brought directly to the main difference between Jesus 
and that culture-wearied resignation-religion which Buddha, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner represented. 
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Certainly Jesus has many ideas in common with the latter 
religion. He also views the present time pessimistically. In 
the language and mode of representation of his age he has 
expressed this by saying that ‘‘the devil rules over the kingdoms 
of the world ” (Matt. 4: 8 f.), and that he was come to destroy 
the works of Satan (Luke 10: 18). Jesus was also far from the 
superficial optimism and world-enjoyment of the mass of man¬ 
kind. He is certainly a saint in Wagner's sense. He had 
renounced everything, possessions and occupation, home and 
family, in order to do God's work. He had parted with every¬ 
thing for the pearl of great price. The Son of man had less of 
his own than the foxes and birds. His end was the cross, to 
which, albeit after a hard conflict, he went forward with calm 
resolve. 

Nevertheless this renunciation of the world was not that of 
Buddhism, and the love which Jesus set forth was not the 
sympathy of Schopenhauer. 

With the latter the deliverance lay in the very renunciation 
of the world. Man can furnish no handle to suffering or unhap¬ 
piness when he renounces all striving after the gratification of 
desire. The man who is resigned as to weal or woe can experi¬ 
ence no disillusion. In this mode of view blessedness implies 
the calm tranquillity of him who has recognized that all willing 
leads only to suffering, and who has therefore renounced willing. 
World-renunciation is freedom from the world and, since the 
world is suffering, it implies spiritual deliverance. The world 
can be overcome only in the sense of being left behind. 

With Jesus renunciation of the world is not happiness, but 
suffering. Jesus had painfully felt what it means to be separated 
from home and mother and brethren. He had painfully bor¬ 
rowed what foxes and birds possess—a home. He knew what 
he had undertaken, and he warned others against seeking with 
light-hearted rashness to become his disciples. But he had 
accepted the sorrow of renunciation as a duty which his lofty 
mission imposed upon him. He had accepted it bravely and 
cheerfully as being the will of his Father who knows what 
is for the good of his children, and can cause suffering to bloom 
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at length into welfare and happiness, blessedness and the king¬ 
dom of heaven. With Jesus all is activity, onward pressing, 
happy faith, gallant hope; therefore for him suffering has sig¬ 
nificance only as it subserves his cause; by itself it is of no 
value. 

The love which Jesus manifested and preached is not mere 
sympathy, but a strong, much-daring, valiant affection. It is 
not the compassion which merely pities, bewails, and supports 
the neighbor, and so makes weak; it is a love which calls 
its object to high and arduous achievement, that seeks to raise 
him above himself and draw him to the highest. Jesus not only 
willed to die for others, but willed that others should die with 
him (Mark 8:35 ff.). 

With Jesus also the life which consists in culture is not “the 
life;” but he will not go back to an imaginary Utopia, a happy 
naive state without culture; he rather looks forward to a new 
order of things, the kingdom of God wherein the divine will 
prevails. What in the case of Buddha’s disciples is the weary 
longing of souls tormented by culture, and aesthetic deliverance 
through mystery or the transports of ecstasy, is in the case of 
the disciples of Jesus confident trust, firm hope, and healthy 
activity. 

III. 

Not that this element of hopeful activity is quite lacking in 
Wagner. It is quite clearly brought into prominence at an 
earlier stage, and also at the close of Parsifal the same note is 
audible: 

Partake ye of bread, transform its strength 
To bodily power and vigor; 

Faithful to death, steadfast in toil. 

Follow the Savior's mission. 

Partake ye of wine, transform it anew 
To blood full of living ardor; 

Joyously banded, true to the brotherhood, 

Combat with courage undaunted. 

But this note does not quite harmonize with Wagner’s general 
point of view. It can be understood only as a reaction of 
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Wagner’s own strong personality against Schopenhauer’s teach¬ 
ing which had come to him under the influence of Franz Liszt 
and certain sad experiences at a time of growing depression. 
It was quite otherwise in Wagner’s earlier years. Then also he 
had connected his ideal with the figure of Jesus, and therefore it 
is well to cast a glance at his dramatic sketch Jesus von Nazareth , 
of the year 1847. 13 

One cannot better exhibit the revolution in Wagner’s view of 
the world than in the two conclusions of the Gdtterddmmerung 

Thus speaks Brunhilde in the later^/ 


( 4< Twilight of the Gods”). 

Never more I hasten 
To Walhalla’s banquet. 

Know ye my direction ? 

From the realm of Wishing, 

And shadowy Illusion, 

I have fled forever; 

And the gate where passes 
The current of Becoming— 

Of eternal Werden — 

I must close behind me; 

Draweth me the Wise One 
To the kingdom radiant 
Of most holy Choice* Land. 

In an earlier version the words ran thus: 


Void of vain desiring 
Void of all illusion— 

Goal of our world-wand*ring, 
By New-Birth enfranchised, 
All of this eternal 
Happy consummation 
Wist ye how I won it ? 
Sorrowing Love and 
Suffering profoundest 
Clarified my vision; 

Gave me true insight 
Of the world*s condition. 14 


All the race divine 

As a breath has vanished, 

And the world forlorn 
Is left without a ruler. 

My most sacred lore 
To the world I leave it — 

Tis not goods nor is it gold, 
Brilliant pomp I give not; 

Tis not house or princely court, 
Lordly show I leave not; 


Compacts dark, deceptive leagues, 
Hollow customs use not, 

Rigid laws, nor any wrongs 
That oppress the peoples. 

But happy still whate’er your lot, 

Be it joy or sorrow, 

Let love prevail: throughout the 
earth 

The only law and ruler. 


The influence of Schopenhauer is manifest in the first quota¬ 
tion, the very title of his chief work being here recalled : 44 The 
^Published by his son Siegfried Wagner in 1887. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 
14 This passage may be more clearly rendered in prose, as follows: 44 The initiated 
one (Brunhilde), by New-Birth enfranchised, is bent on a pilgrimage to the kingdom 
radiant of most holy Choice-Land, where vain desires and illusions are no more. . . . 
Profoundest suffering of sorrowing life opened my eyes: I saw the end of the world." 
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World as Will ( Wunschheim) and Idea ( Waknheim ).” In the 
latter citation we have the spirit of a young turbulent revolu¬ 
tionist of 1848, who is in rebellion against state and society, 
hollow compact, rigid law, and hypocritical customs. This, one 
does not seek to attain his end by fellowship of suffering and 
renunciation, not by negation, but by highest affirmation by the 
Will to Love. “So let us comport ourselves that man may be 
just without the work of the law and only through love.”* 5 

We cannot here take in hand to trace out all the stages of 
transition from Wagner’s first formative period to the second, 
nor is this the place to treat of all his writings of the first period; 
but the general mode of view which is plainly mirrored in the 
Jesus von Nazareth is well worth consideration, even although it 
was abandoned by Wagner himself. It is the predominant view 
in the Nibelungen-Ring which, in its original form, was wholly 
founded on it. Especially is it powerfully expressed in the 
great dialogue between Wotan and Fricka. 

Wagner was a revolutionary, not only in the domain of 
music; he was even one of communistic tendency. To over¬ 
throw the state and the law, and to build on their ruins a 
new world by the help of a love, passionate, ardent, and impetu¬ 
ous— that was his aim. Before this love all law was to vanish; 
for law, or compulsion, renders man unhappy. The first law is 
that of marriage. But “marriage does not sanctify love; it is 
love that sanctifies marriage.” 16 Free love must stand instead 
of the law of marriage. Such a relation will be moral and last¬ 
ing ; for love is in its nature eternal, and a couple who form such 
a relationship without any compulsion can do so only in love. 
In Wagner’s future community, however, one of the chief among 
the false motives for marriage, viz., money, would be wanting. 
For property would no longer exist. Property is maintained 
through law. But Wagner represents Jesus as saying: 

Strive not after the world's treasures and lay not up the mammon where 

thieves dig through.But where in opposition to the love of humanity 

riches are laid up, there also the thieves assemble, against whom the law is 
promulgated: thus the law makes the sinners and mammon the thieves. 17 

*5 Loc. cit. t p. 92. u Ibid., p. 44. 17 Ibid ., pp. 34 f. 
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He who laid up the treasures that thieves can steal was the first who 
broke the law, since he took from his neighbor what was needful for him. 
Who is the thief ? He who took from his neighbor that of which he had 
need, or he who took from the rich man that which he did not need ?** 

Property is theft. Therefore there is no peace between God 
and the state, since God and mammon are irreconcilable foes 
and the state was formed for the protection of property and 
gold. But if property were abolished, all misery, even sickness 
itself, would vanish from the world. What Wagner at a later 
period believed might be attained through vegetarianism, Jesus 
sought to bring about through love which works in the service 
of others. 

My doctrine of healing is simple. Live according to my law, and you 
will no longer need a physician. Therefore I say to you, if your bodies are 
deranged, take heed that your children may be in health and not inherit your 
disease. Live always in community of goods ; say not “ That is mine," but 
“ This is ours." Then none of you will suffer want and ye will be in health. 
But the evils which yet befall you through nature are easily remedied ; every 
beast of the forest knows what herb he needs — how should you not know it 
as soon as you see clearly and have open eyes ? But so long as you walk 
on the way of misery and gluttony, of usury and famine, your eye is veiled 
and you see not what is most simple. 

Who can miss the penetrating power of these words, which 
are a great social sermon, and who can fail to perceive that 
Wagner here grasps more profoundly the source of human mis¬ 
ery than in his later years? In spite of all that is fantastic and 
excessive in these words, they hit the mark; it is not vegetarian¬ 
ism, nor law, but only a strong brave love which is ready to sac¬ 
rifice itself, that can heal the physical wounds which culture 
inflicts on mankind. 

The view of man and the world on which these injunctions 
are based is essentially that of the later pantheism, or rather 
panpsychism; only it is here characteristically limited to man¬ 
kind, and its mode of thought is rather that of the young 
Hegelians than of Schopenhauer. Thus Wagner represents 
Jesus as saying: 11 Even as the body has many and manifold 
members, each of which has its work, its use, and its peculiar 

* p. 35. 
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function, all of which, however, constitute the one body, so all 
men are members of the one God.” 1 * God is for him the unity 
of mankind in love. 11 All are partakers of God in immortality 
who know him ; but to know him means to serve him ; that is 
to love our neighbor as ourselves .” 90 Man must love others as 
Jesus did, viz., even to death. For with death is annihilated the 
body, which is the seat and abode of egoism ; through death 
man returns to the universal. He who has loved others and 
spent his life for them in faithful service, and so has absolutely 
surrendered it, attains immortality in the grateful love of those 
whom he has loved. The egotist, on the contrary, who loves 
only himself, never has the happy experience of receiving grate¬ 
ful love in return for his own ; he is excluded from immortality, 
though no doubt he too must yield up his life in devoted serv¬ 
ice, that is, to himself and his own welfare. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his care, he cannot at all, amid his continual desire, make 
himself happy. To such men apply the words of the epistle of 
James : 44 Ye lust and have not; ye hate and envy and obtain 

nothing thereby ; ye fight and war and have nothing.” Only 
through loving service to the common weal is the life even of 
the individual maintained and happiness attained — a profound 
and true thought which even apart from the pantheistic sub¬ 
struction retains its truth ; in our time Tolstoi has reread it out 
of the gospels and made it the foundation of his teaching. 

IV. 

I am thoroughly convinced that, in spite of all contradictory 
features, the Wagner who manifests himself in the Jesus von 
Nazareth stands nearer the historical Jesus than does Wagner, the 
disciple of Schopenhauer. 

No doubt we must here except what may be termed the 
legal dogmatism with which Wagner contends against law in 
every form and for communism. His Jesus is an ethical-political 
reformer — a rdle which the historical Jesus never adopted nor 
sought to adopt. But the strong and steadfast, happy and 
courageous love of Wagner's conception, is really that love of 

19 Loc. cit., p. 39. 90 /did., p. 39. 
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one’s neighbor which Jesus taught. And who shall dare to deny 
that from this source, even centuries hence, organizations may 
be formed and precepts may be drawn on behalf of our race, 
though it no longer believes in the impending advent of a great 
world-catastrophe ? 

But the gospel of Jesus exhibits no feature of legal narrow¬ 
ness. The ground of Wagner’s divergence from its spirit lies in 
the fact that he manifests no trace of the religion of Jesus. On 
this account Wagner did not conceive the commands of Jesus as 
the natural expression of the living power residing in his person, 
but as laws which must be carried out in detail even through 
compulsion. It was not for nothing that Wagner, the young 
revolutionist, fought at the barricades. 

It is on the ground of this want of the religion of Jesus, of his 
faith in the Father, the mighty God of love, that I find the 
explanation also of why at a later period Wagner was caught by 
the spell of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. One cannot in this case 
aptly cite Goethe’s saying that old age makes man a mystic. 
For Wagner, when he went over to pessimism, was still in the 
forties. It was not the result of age, but of continual conflict 
and the many disillusions he had experienced, that he changed 
from a revolutionary into a preacher of fellow-suffering; and the 
high hope that the faithful followers of Jesus would in the near 
future set up a kingdom of love at changed with him into the resig¬ 
nation which, in the charms of art and the depths of esoteric 
knowledge, enjoys deliverance from the sorrows of the world. 

This hope of Wagner’s always lacked the right foundation, 
viz., faith in the Father in heaven as Jesus taught it and found 
in it the strength of his own life—the faith that a stronger per¬ 
sonal will, which is at the same time the will of a Father, guides 
the history of all living, so that it is not we ourselves who 
44 make” our own lives and the lives of mankind. This is faith, 
in Jesus’ meaning of that word, not in the sense , of that blind 
acceptance of dogma without understanding it which Wagner 
sets forth as the faith to be enjoined upon the laity. 

** This is expressed in glowing terms with plain reference to contemporary events, 
on p. 50, of his Jesus von Nazareth, 
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That faith of Jesus alone can give support for a life such as 
his disciples are ever called to lead, in combat with the stupidity 
and inertia within and around them, in their struggle after lofti¬ 
ness and purity of soul, and in their service of love, that coura¬ 
geous, strong, self-sacrificing, exacting love which seeks to draw 
others into the kingdom of God. This faith is also the one suffi¬ 
cient support for the hope that God will cause his kingdom to 
come, which will appease all the sorrows of culture and of the 
creation in the victorious joy of oneness with God as his chil¬ 
dren. Whoever trusts only in man speedily learns to be doubt¬ 
ful of man. Sympathy and resignation and aesthetic self-elevation 
above this discovery of human weakness is all that remains to 
him. Such “deliverance,” however, like all aesthetic enjoyment, 
is something very transient. Also the earnestness of life is fully 
manifest only to him who is capable of discerning God and eter¬ 
nity behind the veil of this life. The more certainly he bases 
his hope upon the assurance that God will bring in his kingdom, 
the more strongly will he feel it incumbent upon him to devote 
his own life to co-operating toward the victory of that kingdom 
and to fit himself for participating in its blessings. 

It is no matter of indifference that we should clearly bring 
out the distinction between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
of Buddha and Schopenhauer, which, with few divergences, is 
the religion of Wagner. 

For if a religion is changed into ever so many symbols and 
allegories to express thoughts of another character—as Scho¬ 
penhauer and Wagner deal with the Christian religion—then 
that religion is lost. Christianity can be preserved only by a 
return to the historical person of Jesus—to his God, his hope, 
and his conception of the good. 

Moreover, the most dangerous attack made against Chris¬ 
tianity in our day, and one that has not yet been wholly repelled, 
that of Friedrich Nietzsche, resulted in a great measure from the 
fact that Nietzsche understood Christianity and Jesus in Schopen¬ 
hauer's sense. The historical Jesus is scarcely ever met in his 
writings. 

Finally there is this to be taken into account: Were a form of 
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Christianity akin to the Buddhist faith to be devised and carried 
into practice, the same fate would befall its votaries which has 
befallen the people which have been or are now ruled by Bud¬ 
dhism. The question may, indeed, arise as to which is cause and 
which is effect—the decadence of those peoples or their religion; 
in reality all those peoples are in a condition of decline. One 
may observe something similar in the case of the Catholic nations 
of Europe. Here, too, it is shown that a people must necessarily 
become retrograde where asceticism and monasticism are viewed 
as the peculiar form of the devout life, and faithful work in one’s 
calling and simple, strong trust in God are relegated to a second 
place in religion. Or, is here also that kind of devoutness 
the offspring of decadence ? Whichever way it is, we must not 
have decadence, and it behooves everyone who loves his people 
and his neighbor to fight against it. Only the gospel of Jesus, 
with its firm faith in the future and its strong impulse to active 
work can preserve a people. It is not rejection of culture, but 
rather making such culture subservient to the kingdom of God; 
it is not renunciation of the world, but overcoming the world, 
which lifts us above the sorrows of modern life. Certainly, the 
difficulties connected with the question of how this is to be done 
tower mountain-high; but have we not a thousand hands which 
should work together to remove these mountains ? 

In spite of this disagreement, let us not forget what we have 
in common with Wagner. Along with the homage we pay to 
him as an artist, we would cherish gratitude for the great service 
he has rendered to our age by the promulgation of his views of 
man and the world. More so, especially, because the German 
people in the seventies and eighties of the last century were in 
danger of sinking down into a shallow, superficial enjoyment of a 
culture that was supposed to yield happiness. The gospel which 
David Friedrich Strauss had preached in his 11 The Old Faith 
and the New ,” threatened at that time to devour the gospel of 
Jesus. Then Wagner recalled our people to the true and right, 
and to aspiration after the eternal and the highest, an aspiration 
which no industry, no technical pursuit, and no art can conjure 
away. Still in our own day Christianity is in danger of becom- 
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ing lost in culture and of confounding trust in God with a 
superficial worldly enjoyment. In this state of things two 
weighty lessons are earnestly brought to bear upon us in the 
teaching of Wagner; one of these, drawn from his earlier works, 
deals with the social problem and enjoins the carrying out into 
practical effect of the duty of love to one’s neighbor; in the 
other the aged Wagner leads us into the still deeper and more 
difficult subject of culture, and compels us to ask what the gos¬ 
pel has to do with culture. If we have not found Wagner's 
solution, of the problem adequate, yet we should never forget 
that he brings it home to us with overwhelming power, and has 
ever afresh directed Christianity to the source of its strength— 
to Jesus himself. In this respect Wagner remains always con¬ 
sistent; and therefore so far as he has done this, and in propor¬ 
tion to his true knowledge of Jesus, we owe him an imperishable 
debt of gratitude. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD HELD BY NORTH AMERICAN ^ 

INDIANS.* 

By Li®TiTi a Moon Conard, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is generally thought that the Indian believed in one 
supreme deity, whom he designated the 14 Great Spirit." Such 
a term was often used by Indians when speaking with white 
men. What was the nature and origin of this Indian 44 Great 
Spirit ”? 

The first thing to note and to remember is that the Indian 
has not one god only, but many gods. When he passes by a 
remarkable waterfall, he makes a prayer and leaves an offering. 

There are various rocks, caves, and other objects of nature that are 
approached with awe and presented with gifts. Father Brebeuf, 
writing about the Hurons in 1636, tells of a certain rock which 
they passed on their way to Quebec, and to which they always 
offered tobacco, placing it in the cleft of the rock and addressing 
the demon who lived there with prayer for protection and suc¬ 
cess.* When the Indian in crossing a lake finds himself in 
serious danger, he prays to the spirit of the lake, throwing an 
offering, perhaps a dog, into the water. When the sound of the 
thunder frightens him, he prays to the thunder-being for pro¬ 
tection. 3 When he needs rain, he directs his rites to the god of 

* The Mexican peoples and the Eskimos are not included in this study. I omit 
the Mexicans partly because many of them had advanced in civilization so far beyond 
other natives that it is easier to study them separately, but also because there is a 
convenient geographical division between Mexico and the United States. The 
Eskimos present a race-type sufficiently marked to distinguish them from other natives 
of the continent. 

‘Brebeuf, on Hurons, Part II, chap, iii.; in 44 Relations of the Jesuits” (1636); 
translation in Thwaites, Jesuit Relations , Vol. X, pp. 159 ff. Cf. with this D. W. 
Harmon, Journal of Voyages (Andover, 1820), pp. 363, 364, and H. Y. Hind, Red 
River Exploring Expedition (2 vols.; London, i860), Vol. II, p. 133 (on Crees and 
others). 

3 J. O. Dorsey, 44 Siouan Cults,” in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology , pp. 381-5; Mrs. E. A. Smith, Myths of the Iroquois , in Second Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology , pp. 54, 55. 
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rain for thunder. Air and earth and water are alive with spirits, 
any one of which may be prayed to; but as a matter of fact 
certain ones are singled out for worship. Add to these the 
many animal deities, which are invoked even more frequently 
than those of the elements in the sacred formulas of the Chero- 
kees. 4 Among all the Indians we find particular species of 
animals and plants adored by particular individuals or tribes as 
special guardian deities, the famous totems of the Indians. It 
will be remembered that the Indian corn appeared to Hiawatha. 

Bearing in mind that Indians are vigorous polytheists, we 
may study the character of the chief of these many deities. He is 
sometimes figured in purely human form. The Californians, we 
are told, called their chief god by such names as the “Great 
Man/’ the “Old Man Above,' 1 etc. 5 The Dakota term Wakan - 
tanka , or “ Great Mysterious,” often used by missionaries to 
designate the supreme god, is applied also to the thunder-god, 
and probably to others. 6 Among the Omahas, Kansas, and 
Ponkas the word used for “god” is Wakanda , “the mysterious” or 
“powerful;” but there are many beings addressed as Wakanda, 
such as the sun, the thunder-power, the ground, the upper world, 
etc., 7 and it is difficult to tell which is the greatest. But the 
sun may, I think, claim the pre-eminence with these, as with 
most other tribes. 

The missionary Brainerd wrote of the Delawares: 

I find that in ancient times, before the coming of the white people, some 
supposed that there were four invisible powers, who presided over the four 
comers of the earth. Others imagined the sun to be the only deity, and that 
all things were made by him.* 

A chief of the Indians of the Potomac river said to the English 
in 1612: 

4 James Mooney, 44 Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology , pp. 340-42 ; </. E. A. Smith, Second Report , pp. 51-5, 
112-16. 

5 Stephen Powers, “Tribes of California,” United States Geographical and 
Geological Survey; Ethnology , Vol. Ill, pp. 24, 79, 161. 

6 Dorsey, “Siouan Cults” (p. 366). * Ibid., pp. 366, 367, 372, 380, etc. 

* Jon. Edwards, Memoirs of David Brainerd , 2d ed. (New Haven, 1822), p. 
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We have five gods in all; our chief god appears often unto us in the 
likeness of a mighty great hare; the other four have noe visible shape, but 
are indeed the four winds which keep the four corners of the earth. 9 

This deity in the form of a great hare was a deity of light, whose 
house was toward the rising sun. xo 

Father Biard says of the Canadian Indians among whom he 
labored: “ They believe in a God, so they say; though they 
cannot call him by any name except that of the sun.” When 
the Jesuit asked an Indian priest about their rites, the priest 
replied that when they were in great need, he put on his sacred 
robe and, turning toward the east, said: “ Our sun, or our God, 

give us something to eat.” xx An Omaha reports that when 
Indians traveled they extended the mouthpiece of their pipes 
toward the sun, saying: 

Ho, mysterious Power, you who are the Sun! Here is tobacco! I wish 
to follow your course. Cause that it may be so! ia 

The sun-deity was thought to have use for things even 
grosser than the fumes of tobacco. A war captain of the Kansas 
about to make an attack on the Pawnees is reported to have 
addressed the rising sun as follows: 

I wish to kill a Pawnee! I desire to bring horses when I return. I long 
to pull down an enemy! I promise you a calico shirt and a robe. I will give 
you a blanket, also, O Wakanda, if you will allow me to return in safety after 
killing a Pawnee! 13 

This Indian, like other people, pictured his god after his own 
image. His deity, we notice, was somewhat identified with the 
sun; but he was a man for all that. The same Indian who here 
addressed the sun would at another time address the thunder, 
the earth, or the mountains. 

The sun was especially prominent in the worship of southern 
Indians. The Natchez called their ruler the “ great sun,” and 
said that his ancestor came down from the sun and gave them 

•William Strachey, Historic of Travaile into Virginia Britannia (“Hakluyt 
Society,” London, 1849), p. 98. 

“ Ibid., p. 99. 

"Biard, “Relation,” 1616, chap, viii; translated in Thwaites t Jesuit Relations , 
Vol. Ill, p. 135. 

“Dorsey, op, cit ., p. 37. 13 Ibid,, pp. 376-8. 
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their laws and their sacred fire .* 4 The Pueblo Indians now pro¬ 
fess the Christian religion, yet they hold to the old rites in that 
they still turn to the east and worship the morning sun 15 and 
expose their infants to the sun at their birth. 

Father Brebeuf reports that the Hurons address earth, rivers, 
lakes, and dangerous rocks, but direct their rites particularly to 
the sky, and adds: 

It is really God whom they honor, though blindly, for they imagine in the 
Heavens an Oki, that is to say, a Demon or power which rules the seasons of 
the year, which holds in check the winds and the waves of the sea; which 
can render favorable the course of their voyages, and assist them in every 
time of need . 16 

The chief deity of many of the tribes was described as an animal. 
In one story from the Sioux he is represented as an eagle, 
who had a nest on the summit of a mountain. It is also said 
that he used to kill buffalo and eat them on the hill . 17 Some 
writers speak of the Great Spirit of some of the Chippewas and 
Ottawas as the “ Great Turtle.” One adventurer describes the 
ceremony of invoking the Great Turtle, who gave his people 
information of value to them . 18 The most common animal deity 
among Algonkin tribes was their chief god, the Great Hare , 19 
variously called Nanabush, Michabo, etc.; the latter name, Dr. 
Brinton says, originally meant a light god. The Great Rabbit 
was at the same time a man and the ancestor of the Indians. He 
was the creator of the earth, the teacher of men, a nature power, 

14 Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane (Paris, 1758; three vols.), Vol. 
II, chap, xxiii. 

*5J. Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (New York, 1844), VoL I, p. 273. 

16 Brebeuf, on Hurons, in " Relation," 1636; translated in Thwaites, Jesuit 
Relations, Vol. X, pp. 159 ff •; cf Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Amdriquains (Paris, 
1724, 2 vols), Vol. I, pp. 133 ff. 

17 Abb£ E. Dom enech, Seven Years in the Deserts of North America (London, 
i860; 2 vols.), Vol. II, p. 384 ; and Catun, Manners and Customs of North American 
Indians (Philadelphia, 1857; 2 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 218, 219. 

* Alexander Henry, Travels and Adventures, 1760-76 (New York, 1809), 
chap. xxL Schoolcraft, Western Scenes and Reminiscences, p. 457, writing of the 
Chippewas, calls the turtle their Great Spirit. From such reports we at least see how 
loose is the use of the term “ Great Spirit' 1 

19 See above (note 9). Strachey, on Potomac Indians. 
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etc. And yet he was by no means omnipotent or omniscient. From 
observing the spiders, it is said, he learned to make fish nets, 
which art he taught his people. He succeeded ill in trying to 
create the earth until the muskrat came to his rescue. Finally, 
his grave is shown by some of the Indians on Lake Superior.*® 
But we learn elsewhere that he has gone to the east to abide, 
which saying suggests that he is a god of light. 

The Great Rabbit god was chiefly noted as creator. The 
story is that when the waters covered the earth, the great rabbit 
was on a raft with other animals. They wanted dry land to 
abide on; so the great hare sent down successively the beaver 
and the otter, but without success. Finally, the female muskrat 
secured a bit of earth, from which the creator made the land. 
The great hare married the muskrat, and from their union came 
the human beings who inhabit the earth. ax There are several 
interesting things as to the creator's character to be noted in this 
story. He was a sort of demi-god, and both man and rabbit; 
he was the ancestor of men. He was not all-wise nor all- 
powerful. He failed in his attempt to create land until 
the muskrat helped him out. Another interesting feature 
is that the story represents animals, and water and earth 
beneath, as already existing. It does not tell us how they came 
into being. Some tribes say that this was only a second creation 
after a flood. The Montagnais of Canada told of an old for¬ 
gotten deity, Atahocan, who originally created the world ; they 
thought they recognized him in the Christian God.” It is a 
usual thing for the Indian story of the creation to start out with 
a man or an animal already existing for the rest of life to start 
from. The Osages say that their race sprang from a snail, 
which turned into a man and married the daughter of a beaver.* 

■“Henry, op, cit ., pp. 212, 213; cf. Charlevoix, Histoire etJournal (Paris, 1744; 
3 vols.), Vol. Ill, p. 281. 

“ D. G. Brinton, American Hero-Myths , pp. 39-42; N. Perrot, M/moires sur les 
moeurs, etc. (Leipzig and Pari*, 1864), p. 12; Le Jeune, 44 Relation,” 1633; 
translated in Thwaites, op. cit. t Vol. V, pp. 153-7. 

"Le Jeune, “Relation,” 1633; translated in Thwaites, Vol. V, p. 153; and 
“ Relation,” 1634, chap, iv, in Thwaites, Vol. VI. 

** Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies , Vol. II, p. 236; Domenech, Deserts , Vol. II, 
p.393; Lewis and Clarke, Expedition, edited by Allen (Philadelphia, 1814; 2 
▼ols.), Vol. I, p. 9. 
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It is a puzzle to find the creator-god in this story. The chief 
deity of the Thlinkeets of western Canada was figured as a 
raven. He was the creator-god, but there were men on earth 
before him, and he was born of these earthly parents. These 
were in darkness and want before he came, and stole for them 
the sun and moon and other things . 34 In him is pictured an 
Indian type of hero—one who can steal successfully. 

Some of the northern Indians say that the first person on 
earth was a woman; after her came a dog; later, a big man 
came who made the lakes and ponds, and filled them with water, 
and tore the dog to pieces to make other animals out of. Over 
these he gave control to the woman and her offspring. The big 
man figures here as creator; but the story does not tell who 
created the woman and dog . 95 The Tinneh in British America 
tell of a great ocean in the beginning, inhabited only by a huge 
bird. This bird by its touch on the waters created the earth and 
its inhabitants, except the Tinneh, who were created by a dog 
(to them a sacred animal ).* 6 Some of these travelers say that 
this bird was the Great Spirit. This is a later idea tacked on to 
the old story. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
some of the Indians speak of the chief deity as a great bird who 
flies through the air, the flapping of whose wings is thunder .* 7 
These ideas of the Deity as a great bird present striking analo¬ 
gies with biblical ideas. A story of the Iroquois and Hurons tells 
us that the human race sprang from a woman that fell from 
heaven and lighted on a turtle .* 8 This is interesting as being 

M William H. Dall, Alaska and its Resources (Boston, 1870), pp. 421, 422; cf. 
John Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedition ( London, 1851; 2 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 
405, 406. 

*5 Samuel Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales Fort to Northern Ocean (Lon¬ 
don, 1795), pp. 342, 343. 

“•John Dunn, History of Oregon Territory (London, 1844), pp. 102, 103; 
H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes , Vol. V, p. 173; Alexander Mackenzie, 
Voyages through North America , 1801, p. cxviii; John Franklin, Narrative of 
Journey to Polar Sea , t8iq-22 (London, 1824; 2 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 249, 250. 

“tDomenech, Deserts, VoL II, pp. 397, 398 (Columbians), and Dunn, Oregon , 
pp. 125, 126. 

■•Brinton, American Hero-Myths , pp. 53-8; Brebeuf, on the Hurons, 1636, 
Part II, chap, i; translated in Thwaites, Vol. X, pp. 127-39. 
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similar to the idea found in Christian literature, that there were 
heavenly beings before the earth was created. 

There are other stories that show even more than the preced¬ 
ing how incomplete were the wisdom and foresight attributed to 
the creator. Creation was accidental, according to one myth 
reported from the Sioux, which tells us that the Great Spirit, 
taking a stone to hurl at a serpent, suddenly changed his mind 
and transformed the stone to a man. The man was, however, 
fastened to the ground until a serpent perfected the creation by 
gnawing him loose .* 9 This and several other myths show that 
the Indian creator was either not wise enough or not good 
enough to do his work just right. A Chinook chief of the early 
part of the last century told a traveler that one deity created man 
imperfectly, leaving him with closed eyes and mouth, and 
immovable hands and feet. A second and more kindly god 
opened his eyes and gave power of motion to his feet and 
hands; he taught him also to make tools . 30 Some of the Cali¬ 
fornia stories represent the coyote as creator; others have 
another creator-deity, but say that the coyote gave man gifts 
that the creator refused. Indeed, the coyote is more worshiped 
than the superior god. 3 * 

The creator-god of the Indians rarely receives much worship. 
He is a deity of long ago, an ancient father, an exalted being 
perhaps; but he takes no interest in the present affairs of men. 
Colonel Dodge, who lived among the Cheyennes and other 
Indians of the plains, once asked an Indian 14 who made the 
world ?” “The Great Spirit,” answered the Indian. “Which 
Great Spirit ?” asked Dodge; “ the good God, or the bad God ?” 
“Oh, neither of them,” replied the Indian; 44 the Great Spirit 
that made the world is dead long ago. He could not possibly 
have lived so long.” 3 * 

•*Domenkch, Deserts, Vol. II, p. 384. 

3° Fr anchors, Narrative of Voyages, 1811-/4; translated by Redfield (New 
York, 1854), p. 258; and Dunn, Oregon , p. 126. 

s* Stephen Powers, “ Indian Tribes of California,” United States Geographical 
and Geological Survey; Contributions to North American Ethnology , Vol. Ill, pp. 38, 
39, 61. 

3»R. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians (Hartford, 1882), p. 112; cf Bancroft on 
Aleuts, in Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. Ill, p. 144. 
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The creator-god is usually limited in space as well as in time. 
The tribal stories tell of the creation of that particular tribe only, 
or at most of the red men in general. The missionary Brainerd 
says of the Delawares that 

after the coming of the white people, they seemed to suppose there were 
three deities and three only, because they saw people of three different 
kinds of complexion, viz. — English, Negroes, and Indians. It is a notion, 
he says, pretty generally prevailing among them that it was not the same God 
made them, who made us; but that they were made after the white people. n 

J. G. Swan says of the Makah Indians of Cape Flattery: “They 
will not believe that the white man’s god is the same as their 
great chief;” and adds that they will not accept Christianity . 34 
Perhaps their thought was like that of a New England Indian 
who said to a missionary: “Shall I throw away my thirty-seven 
gods for your one God ?” 35 The Indians frequently urge that 
the white man’s God is good for him, but that they have their 
own deities which serve them better . 36 

Yet more common is the idea that the God of the white man 
is greater and better than the Indian’s god. Colonel Dodge 
reports of Indians of recent times that many of them could not 
tell who made the world, but some answered: “ The white man 
says his God made it, and I guess it is so. I don’t know who 
else could have done it .” 37 Possibly these Indians had had 
creation legends, but had forgotten them. It is quite possible, 
too, that they knew their own myths, but were ashamed to tell 
them to a white man. The Indian’s god falls in his estimation, 
as he himself declines. When confronted by a people greater 
than themselves, the Indians were easily convinced that their 
deity also must be greater. 3 ® We find similar ideas among all 
uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples; when the people show 

» Memoirs , p. 345. 

* Contributions to North American Ethnology , Vol. XVI, p. 76. 

m Whitfield, Progress of the Gospel (1651); Sabin’s Reprints, No. Ill, p. 16. 

*Brebeuf on Hurons (1635); in Thwaites, Vol. VIII, pp. 117, 119; and 
Dorsey in Bureau of Ethnology , Vol. XI, p. 378. 

w Dodge, op. cil ., p. 112. 

3 ® See Roger Williams, Key to Indian Languages , chap, xxi, and Le Jiunk, 
“Relation,” 1633; Thwaites, Vol. V, p. 153. 
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great power it is evidence that their god is a powerful one. Thus 
Israel felt assured that Jehovah, or Yahveh, was greater than 
the gods of other peoples, because his people had conquered 
others under his banner. 

But in all our investigation what place have we found for the 
Indian Great Spirit or supreme deity? It is interesting to note 
in two modern vocabularies that the word given for 11 Great 
Spirit” or “God” means in one case “half-white man ,” 39 in 
another “white man above .” 40 Add to this the idea of a Sauk 
chief who thought the “Great Spirit had a human form, was 
white, and wore a hat,” 4 * and we have some suggestions whence 
the Indian got his supreme deity, or “ Great Spirit.” A story 
very suggestive at this point comes from Sir John Franklin and 
relates to the Dog-Rib Indians, a northern tribe. The Indians 
were asked what they knew of a supreme being; they replied: 

We believe that there is a Great Spirit who created everything, both us and 
the world for our use. We suppose he dwells in the lands from whence the 
white people come, that he is kind to the inhabitants of those lands, and that 
there are people there who never die; the winds that blow from that quarter 
are always warm. He does not know of the wretched state of our island, nor 
the pitiful condition in which we are. 

To the question, “Whom do your medicine-men address when 
they conjure?” they said: 

We do not think that they speak to the Master of life, for if they did, we 
should fare better than we do, and should not die. He does not inhabit our 
lands . 0 

After these questions we can the better understand why the 
Indians in councils with the white men use the term “Great 
Spirit.” They are apparently thinking of the white man’s God, 
and have come to claim him for themselves also. Thus they 
often say that the Great Spirit gave them their land, and appeal 
to the laws of the Great Spirit as common to them and to the 

»Arapahos; F. V. Hayden, Indians of Missouri Valley (Philadelphia, 1862), 
p. 337 - 

40 Cheyennes; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes , Vol. Ill, p. 446 (authority of J. 
S. Smith). 

^William H. Keating, Narrative of Expedition (London, 1825; 2 vols.), 
Vol. I, p. 216. 

John Franklin, Narrative of Second Expedition (London, 1828), p. 295. 
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white people. In spite of the fact that the early Indians, as 
the first missionaries tell us t did not believe in a universal 
supreme deity, it is surprising how easily they accept the mono¬ 
theistic ideas of Europeans. They like to think of this greater 
deity; but they do not wish to give up their old rites, to cease 
praying to the sun, the earth, the thunder. We find the Indian 
under Christian influence' reconciling his religion with his new 
ideas by describing thunder as the voice of God, and the sun as 
his residence . 43 

Reports from the Comanches state that they acknowledge a 
supreme ruler, whom they call the great spirit; but in their devo¬ 
tions address the sun and earth . 44 This means that the Coman¬ 
ches have accepted the Christian idea of a supreme ruler only in 
a very superficial way. We see the same phenomenon among 
Indians generally. They will make new stories about gods and 
adopt Christian ways of talking, but cling to their old ceremo¬ 
nies ; they still believe at heart in the old religion. We have 
noted above that the Pueblo Indians supposedly converted to 
Catholicism still perform religious rites to the sun. 

In looking over the Indian vocabularies, and supplementing 
them by the accounts of missionaries, one sees that some of the 
missionaries called the Indian god a devil, and provided another 
name for God for the use of the converted Indians. One will 
sometimes find that the so-called Bad Spirit of the Indians is 
simply the chief Indian god, while the Good Spirit is one he has 
borrowed from the whites. The word given for devil in a mod¬ 
ern vocabulary of the Blackfeet is a compound of the word for 
sun . 45 Now the chief deity of the Blackfeet was the sun. It is 
apparently the white man that has made a devil out of him. A 
Jesuit writing of a god of the Canadian Indians, says: 

43 Mrs. E. A. Smith, Myths of the Iroquois % pp. 52, 53; De Smet on Assiniboins, 
in Western Missions and Missionaries , pp. 138, 139; cf Domenech, Deserts , Vol. II, 
PP* 397 . 398, and Dunn, Oregon , p. 125. 

44 Parker, in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes , Vol. V, pp. 684, 685; and Dome¬ 
nech, Deserts , Vol. II, p. 387. 

« Devil = Gacopie Natos , according to J. B. Moncrovie, in Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes , Vol. II, p. 494, while Natos is the word given for sun. Cf Prince 
Maximilian, Travels in North America (translated; London, 1843), P* 260. 
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They call some divinity who is the author of evil, " Manitou’* (this is the 
usual Algonkin Indian word for a super-human power or spirit), and fear him 
exceedingly. Beyond doubt it is the enemy of the human race, who extorts 
from some people divine honors and sacrifices . 44 

This indicates one origin of the Bad Spirit or devil attributed 
to the Indian. The white man manufactured it for him. 

We see a second source of the Indian's Bad Spirit and Good 
Spirit in the following words from the Jesuit Father Le Jeune: 

The Montagnet Savages give the name Manitou to all nature superior 
to man, good or bad. This is why, when we speak of God, they sometimes 
call him the good Manitou ; and where we speak of the Devil, they call him 
the bad Manitou . 47 

Here the Indian manufactured his Bad Spirit from European 
material. Reports from several tribes tell us that the Indian's 
Bad Spirit or devil was an idea borrowed from the white men. 4 ® 
He had several deities of various evil characteristics, but none 
that were conceived as totally bad, before European influence. 

Several of our early missionaries, in translating the Bible, 
used for God the word of their own tongue instead of an Indian 
term. Thus one Jesuit used the French Dieu , and John Eliot 
used our English word “God" in the midst of Massachusetts 
Indian words. “Each one," says an acute writer, “seems to 
think that God understands the languages of Europe better than 
those of America." 

The limited power of the chief deity of the Indians is further 
shown by the fact that he was god only of the living. The 
future world is the abode of souls of the departed, a shadowy 
repetition of this world. The souls themselves rule there, or 
the disembodied tribe. There is sometimes a ghost chief, but 
he is a chief or God only in the land of ghosts; other deities 
deal with living men. The Delawares sacrifice to God for suc¬ 
cess while living, the missionary Brainerd tells us, but they do 

46 Jouvency, Country and Manners of Canadians , sec. iv; translation in 
Thwaites, Vol. I, p. 287. 

47 Le Jeune, “Relation,” 1637; in Thwaites, Vol. XII, p. 11. 

^Loskibl, Mission of the United Brethren (London, 1794), p. 34 (Delawares 
and Iroquois); G. H. Pond, in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes , Vol, IV, pp. 642, 643 
(Dakotas); Dorsey, “Siouan Cults,” Bureau of Ethnology , Vol. XI, p. 371 (Omahas, 
Ponkas, Kansas, Osages). 
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not imagine that this will be of any avail for the future world.* 
The Indian soul makes its way to the land of souls by its own 
efforts, and gets in if it is strong enough and skilful enough to 
do so. Many infants and weak ones perish in the way. No 
judge awaits the spirits. 

The chief deity of some tribes was the first ancestor; as such, 
his abode is the same as that of the souls of his descendants, but 
he does not play a prominent part in the myths of the future life. 

Old Indian myths of visits to the other world tell of long and 
difficult journeys over swamps and through forests until the soul 
meets the souls of his people, who are sometimes presided over 
by a ghost chief. Modern stories from Indians who have been 
influenced by Christianity say that the Great Spirit or the Mas¬ 
ter of Life has charge of the souls. As they arrive at the world 
of spirits, he passes judgment on them, either directly or by some 
test of virtue in their way, such as attractive fruit, which he who 
eats is lost. These are Indian adaptations of Christian ideas . 59 

To sum up, then, the Indian idea of God, we see: that they 
have many gods and are thorough believers in them; that these 
are gods of the various objects of nature—of sun, of earth, of 
thunder—or are represented by animals, including man; that 
some one of these deities may usually be singled out as greater 
than others, although by no means a universal omnipotent ruler; 
that the chief god rules over part of the world only, and does 
not extend his power to the future life; that he who created the 
earth is now out of service; finally, that the Great Spirit or Mas¬ 
ter of Life is a modern conception borrowed from Christians and 
adapted to Indian capacities; but is an acceptable idea to the 
Indians. They seem to be pleased with this thought of the uni¬ 
versal divine fatherhood. It remains with us to recognize their 
brotherhood. 

49 Memoirs , p. 347. 

Compare the account of the future life in De Smbt, Western Missions and 
Missionaries f pp. 223-5, with that in the Memoir of Brainerd, p. 347. Both refer to 
the Delawares. De Smet’s account was written in 1855 and speaks of a good and a 
bad land of souls, with the Great Spirit ruling the good land. BrainenTs account, 
written in 1746, says that God has nothing to do with the future life — according to the 
Delawares. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PROPHECY OF 
HABAKKUK. 

By Walter R. Betteridge, 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

So much attention has been directed to this little book dur¬ 
ing the past few years that it may seem almost presumptuous 
for anyone to suggest another interpretation. But in view of 
the facts that none of the views propounded have won general 
assent, and that resort has constantly been had to the doubtful 
expedient of more or less radical rearrangements of the text, it 
is worth while to make another attempt to ascertain the date and 
occasion of this prophecy. 

We shall consider in the first instance the first and second 
chapters of the book, or more closely chaps. I : 2—2: 5, for it is 
in this passage only that definite indications of the date and cir¬ 
cumstances are to be found. This piece falls into two sections, 
viz., 1:2-11 and 1:12—2:5. In the first section the prophet 
complains of a condition of affairs in which oppression, strife, 
and violence are prevalent, and in which justice and law are 
powerless. 1 This condition is due to the fact that the wicked 
hold the righteous in subjection. To this complaint the prophet 
receives an answer which takes the form of a command addressed 
to him and to his associates, declaring that release from the 
present intolerable condition is to be secured through the inter¬ 
vention of the Chaldeans.* It is stated that, though this prom¬ 
ise may seem incredible, it is nevertheless true, and then the 

1 The torah in vs. 3, in parallelism with mishpat , ** justice, right," must refer to 
moral and social order. Without the article, it is certainly not “ Deuteronomy," as 
Budde, Ency. Bib. t article “Habakkuk," col. 1294, and Davidson, Camb . Bible t 
p. 67, hold. 

‘Many recent authorities would read D*HjQ for D*HJQ in vs. 5, in which case we 
have a warning addressed to the oppressors. This reading is attractive, especially as 
in this way we should have another use of but inasmuch, as elsewhere in the 
prophecy, the answer to prayer and complaint comes to the prophet himself, it seems 
best to retain the traditional text. 
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future victorious career of the Chaldeans is described in vivid, 
but more or less general terms. This description reaches its 
climax in the assertion in vs. n that the result of the onset 
of the Chaldeans will be the overthrow and utter destruction 
of the proud oppressor who deifies his own strength. This 
furnishes a simple and natural interpretation for vs. n, whatever 
view we may take as to the identity of the oppressor, and is 
absolutely essential to Budde’s view that the oppressor is the 
Assyrian, as he has himself seen in his latest discussions of the 
subject. 3 It is probable that, with Wellhausen and Budde, we 
should read CjbtT , and for DTDfcf), CBfcO seems better than Well- 
hausen’s M**l or Budde’s HTtDfcR. The verse would then be 
translated: “Then shall this one whose strength is his god pass 
away like the wind and vanish and become naught.” 4 

The second section of the prophecy begins with 1:12 and 
extends through 2:5. While it has a character and a point of 
view of its own, still it is parallel to the first section. The 
oppressor is the same, for he deifies his own power (vs. 16). We 
have in vs. 13 the same opposition of the wicked and the right¬ 
eous which we have met in vs. 4, and the prophet inquires 
whether this state of affairs is to continue forever, much as he 
has complained in vs. 2. 5 In this section, however, appeal is 
made to the holiness and justice of Jehovah, and especially to 
his relation to the righteous complainant: He is “ my holy one.” 
It is claimed that the oppressor owes his existence and his 
power to Jehovah, “who has appointed him for judgment and 
ordained him for reproof” (vs. 12), but he has far exceeded his 
commission, and the prophet argues that Jehovah cannot allow 
him to continue on his career of cruelty and conquest. There- 

J Expositor , Fifth Series, Vol. I, p. 376, note 1; Ency, Bib,, lot, cit ., note 3. 

4 The very change in construction produced by the introduction of the particle 
UR naturally suggests the change in subject For parallels to the interpretation sug¬ 
gested for Dbn and * 02 , see for Dbn Isa. 2 :18; Ps. 90:5; Cant 2:11 where fibn 
and *02 are connected as they are here; for *02 Jer. 8:20; Amos 8 :5. 

5 Read probably with Giesebrecht DbWI in vs. 17. The objection of Stevenson, 
Expositor, May, 1902, p. 391, note I, that this change imports an element of com¬ 
plaint into the section is justified only on his theory that vss. 12 and 13 do not belong 
in this section. As they stand vss. 13-15 certainly contain clearly enough the ele¬ 
ment of complaint. 
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fore he determines to await an answer to his complaint. And 
just as in the first section the answer did not fail, so here the 
answer is not lacking, and incredible though it seems, and 
delayed though it may be in being fulfilled, yet it is a certain 
and inalienable promise of release. 

This answer differs from that given in the first section in that 
without any indication of the means by which it is to be accom¬ 
plished, the declaration is made that “the righteous shall live by 
or through his faithfulness, while the wicked, treacherous oppressor 
shall come to naught." The interpretation of the closing words 
of this section is of necessity doubtful on account of the con¬ 
dition of the text in vss. 4 and 5. Wellhausen’s suggestion that 
in vs. 4 we should read, “ Behold the wicked, not sure is his 
soul within him," is on the whole the most probable emenda¬ 
tion. In vs. 5 we may with some confidence read, with Breden- 
kamp, Giesebrecht, and Budde, "pfcO OSfcO, and probably with 
Wellhausen and Budde mT for iTC 1 and translate, “Then the 
treacherous, insatiate, haughty one shall become naught and 
cease to be," affording a striking parallel to the closing 
words of sec. 1 in I : II. The second half of vs. 5 introduces a 
new element by indicating that the oppressor of the preceding 
verses has not only mistreated the righteous, but has also been 
tyrannical to other peoples as well. This thought marks the 
transition to the third and last section, the concluding portion of 
the second chapter, to which we must now direct our attention 
briefly. This section consists of a taunt-song which is put into 
the mouth of the victims of the oppressor as they see him com¬ 
pelled to drink the cup of Jehovah's vengeance. The crimes of 
the oppressor are in the main those mentioned in the second 
section, cruelty and inhumanity, which are described as being 
extended even to the cattle and, strangely enough, to the forest 
of Lebanon, ancf the religious element, described in both the first 
and second sections as deification of his own strength, is here 
treated as idolatry, the worship of the works of his own hands. 
That this song is substantially genuine is practically certain, 
though it is probable that it has been worked over and possibly 
enlarged by interpolation. But that is a question apart from the 
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main purpose of this paper. And if the substantial genuineness 
of the song as a whole is granted, our argument will not be 
affected by the answer which may be given to these matters of 
detail. 

Having thus outlined the general course of thought, it is 
time to turn to the consideration of particular points. If our 
interpretation is correct, there can no longer be any question as 
to the significance of the Chaldeans. They cannot be regarded 
as in any sense the subject or occasion of the prophecy; they are 
simply the instruments in Jehovah's hands for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his purpose, the overthrow of the oppressor, the release 
of his righteous ones, and ultimately the rescue of all the nations 
whom the oppressor has enslaved. The Chaldeans, whose con¬ 
quests lie still in the future, are not, it is true, the instruments 
whom man would naturally have chosen to perform such a 
mighty work, for mere human foresight is unwilling to accept 
the statement; but, for all that, they are Jehovah's instruments. 

This interpretation enables us also to form a pretty clear 
picture of the oppressor. Called sometimes the “ wicked," 
sometimes the “ treacherous one," he is the same in all sections 
of the prophecy. His presence subverts the whole normal order 
of society. The words in 1 : 2-4 furnish a remarkably vivid and 
apt description of a state of society in which the ordinary course 
of affairs, the regular operation of law and justice, are inter¬ 
rupted through the arbitrary and oppressive interference of some 
external power. Chaps. 1 : 14, 15, and 2 : 5, 6, 11, give further 
details of this interference. The tyranny is by no means con¬ 
fined to Judah, but is felt by many nations. It is everywhere 
characterized by an utter disregard of the rights of men and of 
communities. The oppressors treat men like the fish of the sea, 
like so many unorganized hordes, to be moved hither and thither 
as policy or mere caprice may dictate, without reference to the 
simplest requirements of humanity. Who is this oppressor ? 
We have already seen that he cannot be the Chaldean. It is 
equally impossible to hold that the reference is to a class in 
Jewish society. The vividness of the description and the passion 
of the denunciation render it impossible to suppose that the 
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Egyptian! power is meant—an alternative which is suggested by 
George Adam Smith. 6 By a simple process of exclusion we are 
shut up to one power, and one only, whose rule and cruelty could 
be described in the words of our prophet; and that one is 
Assyria. In this Budde is unquestionably right. The only 
serious objection to this interpretation is that Assyria is nowhere 
named in the prophecy itself. But this objection is by no means 
valid, for the description of the tyrant is such as to show that 
his presence was so definitely and vividly felt by the prophet, at 
least, and, as will be shown later, in all probability by the whole 
people, that there was no need of naming him. The whole body 
politic was quivering under the oppressor's lash; he needs no 
name; it is enough to say: “This one whose strength is his 
God." 

Barring textual corruptions and a few probable interpolations, 
especially in the last section, we find that chaps. 1 and 2 of the 
prophecy of Habakkuk are a literary and artistic unity dealing 
with the immanent discomfiture of the Assyrian oppressor and 
the deliverance of the people of Jehovah and all other peoples 
whom the Assyrian has subjugated. Nor is it necessary to 
assume, as Budde has done, that 1:5-11 originally stood after 
2:4. To make the description culminate in the glorification of 
any human power is to distort the picture and to misinterpret 
the religious philosophy of the prophet. His prediction of the 
overthrow of the tyrant is based upon his conception of the jus¬ 
tice and righteousness of Jehovah, and upon a revelation that in 
this specific case, as in all others, tight must ultimately triumph 
and wrong must be overthrown, and therefore steadfast adher¬ 
ence to Jehovah furnishes the only sure and unassailable defense. 
The human agency is not ignored, but it is properly given a sub¬ 
ordinate place, and is introduced early so that it may not detract 
from the force of the conception of Jehovah's justice and power 
with which the prophecy culminates. And, further, it is intro¬ 
duced in such a way as to emphasize the truth that Jehovah can 
accomplish his work by unexpected and unusual means. 

But the historical interpretation of prophecy demands that 

* The Book of the Twelve Prophets , Vol. II, pp. 123, 124. 
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we find an occasion for the origin of our prophecy as we interpret 
it. Recognition of this principle is indispensable to sound criti¬ 
cism, and the failure to recognize it is largely responsible for 
much of the subjective literary criticism of the present day, which 
seems to regard the prophetical books as a congeries of frag¬ 
ments which the critic is at liberty to rearrange in any way he 
chooses, so long as the pieces which he produces make sense. 
In this case, therefore, in order to complete our task we are 
under obligation to seek for the circumstances in which our 
prophecy originated. And it is just here that our theory differs 
most decidedly from any of its predecessors. On our view of 
the direction of the prophecy against the Assyrians and of its 
attitude toward the Chaldeans, it is impossible to suppose that it 
could have originated at any time within the last quarter of the 
seventh century B. C. This is the weak point in Budde’s theory. 
While giving him all honor for his brilliant discovery that the 
prophecy is directed against the Assyrians, yet we feel that he was 
too much influenced by the traditional placing of the book at the 
close of the seventh century to draw the necessary inference from 
his theory and seek a satisfactory occasion for the prophecy. This 
occasion, as we have already said, cannot be found after 626, for 
it is a sheer impossibility that the prediction with regard to the 
Chaldeans could have been made after Nabopolassar had defi¬ 
nitely established himself as king of Babylon and had begun to 
reach out for his share in the heritage of the disintegrating 
Assyrian empire. 7 This objection, which is decisive against 
Budde's view, is also fatal to the more popular view that the 
prophecy is directed in part at least, against the Chaldeans and 
that it originated after Carchemish. It is not enough to say, with 
Davidson, 8 that 11 1 : 5-11 is not a prophecy of the raising up of 
the Chaldeans except in form. It is a reference to the past, an 
explanation merely of their presence and meaning as instruments 
of Jehovah.” This interpretation does such violence to the lan¬ 
guage of the prophet that it may be adopted only when all other 

* Winckler in Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament^ (=A". 
A.T.), pp. 104, 105. 

8 Op. cii., p. 48. 
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resources fail. If the prophecy is directed against the Chaldeans, 
then there is no escape from the conclusion of Giesebrecht 9 and 
Wellhausen” that the passage 1: 5-11 is misplaced, and, whether 
from the same author or not, belongs in point of time before vss. 
2-4. Again, the description of the Chaldean conquests in vss. 
5-10, while regarded by some as so realistic as to favor the 
later date, in reality applies to the movements of a semi-barbaric 
horde filled with the lust of conquest, far better than to the 
orderly advance of the disciplined armies of Nebuchadnezzar or 
of his father Nabopolassar.” But even more serious, as against 
Budde’s theory, is the description of the Assyrians throughout 
the prophecy. It seems almost incredible that anyone could 
employ such language with regard to them in the last quarter of 
the seventh century. It is true that we are not very fully informed 
with regard to the closing years of the Assyrian empire, but thus 
much seems certain, that during the later years of the reign of 
Asshurbanipal, and more especially after his death in 626, 
Assyria was fully occupied in defending herself from outside 
attacks, and we have no evidence that she interfered in the 
remoter parts of the empire. In fact, it seems most probable 
that Josiah was practically independent during the latter half of 
his reign, and that Judah was left to manage her internal affairs 
very much as she chose.” 

We are forced, therefore, to go farther back in the history 
to find the date and occasion of our prophecy. At first thought 

• Beitrage tur Jesaiakritik, pp. 197 f. 

*° Die kleinen Prophettn, p. 162. 

“This objection appeals so strongly to Winckler (Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 
185, 186) that he suggests that the passage in question is an independent fragment 
referring to the Scythians. 

U W. M. Muller, Ency. Bib., Vol. II, col. 1246, note 2, and more fully in 
Mittheilungen der Vorderasiaiischen Gesellschaft , 1898, p. 163, and Winckler, 
K. A . T.s, p. 105, are of the opinion that Josiah fought at Megiddo as a vassal of 
Assyria. But at the most it was only a nominal vassalage. It seems, however, more 
likely that he fought either alone or in connection with other Palestinian princes to 
prevent another foreign power from getting a foothold in Palestine; see Guthe, 
Ency. Bib., Vol. II, col. 2247; Cheyne, ibid., col. 2611; Peake, in Hastings’s Diet. 
Bib., Vol. II, p. 789 ; McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. Ill, pp. 
210-16; Duff, Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, pp. 152, 153. 
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one might be tempted to place the prophecy in connection with 
the rebellion against Asshurbanipal which was organized by his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin, who had been established by his 
father as regent of Babylon under the suzerainty of Assyria. 
This rebellion began about 652, and continued for some years 
before it was finally crushed. It is highly probable that Judah 
and other Palestinian states shared in this rebellion and also in 
the punishment which followed. Against placing the prophecy 
of Habakkuk at this time, however, two decisive reasons may be 
urged. The first is that, in view of the unqualified condemna¬ 
tion of Manasseh and his reign on the part of the prophets, it is 
impossible to believe that a prophet could have referred to the 
Judean state at that time as even relatively righteous. The 
second reason against this date is that the Chaldeans played 
only a subordinate part in this great rebellion, and hence could 
not well be regarded as the special agents in relieving Judah 
from the pressure of the Assyrian power. 

There is only one other period in which, so far as our 
knowledge of the history will permit us to reach any conclusion, 
the conditions of our problem are met, and that is the invasion 
of Sennacherib in 701 B. C. The horrors of that invasion, as 
they are indicated in the Scriptures and more fully outlined in 
Sennacherib's own annals, cannot be overstated. His record has 
become so familiar that it is only necessary to refer to it. In 
such a time this prophecy with its passionate earnestness might 
well have arisen. As we read the words of Habakkuk, we can 
see the stricken nation quivering under the lash of the cruel 
invader, just as it must have done when Sennacherib so humili¬ 
ated it. 

Again, it was just at this period in the history that the 
Chaldeans were more prominent than they seem to have been at 
any later time until they came forward to claim their share in 
the disintegrating Assyrian empire. The recent investigations 
of the Assyriologists have shown us that the Chaldeans first 
appear on the coast of the Persian Gulf about 1000 B. C., and 
from that time until their final conquest of Babylon and the 
establishment of the neo-Babylonian empire they were a constant 
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thorn in the side of Babylonians and Assyrians. But it was just 
at the close of the eighth century that their activity was 
especially marked. Merodach Baladan, a Chaldean chieftain r 
succeeded in maintaining himself as king of Babylon for a whole 
decade, from 720 until 709, when he was defeated by Sargon 
and forced to retire into Southern Babylonia. But when Sargon 
had been succeeded on the throne of Assyria by his son Senna¬ 
cherib, we find Merodach Baladan once more coming to the 
front, this time probably inducing other dependencies of Assyria 
to join him in his rebellion. Among these dependencies must 
be included most of the little Palestinian principalities, with 
Hezekiah of Judah as their leader. Sennacherib's first act was 
to subdue Merodach Baladan, and then in the year 701 he turned 
his attention to Palestine, and in the course of the punishment 
of his rebellious subjects he inflicted upon Judah those crushing 
blows the records of which are preserved to us both in the 
Scriptures and in the Assyrian annals. But his campaign did 
not result as such campaigns of Assyrian monarchs usually 
ended. Though he shut up Hezekiah “in his royal city of 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage," yet he did not capture the city, 
but was forced to raise the siege. The Assyriologists have 
brought to light the explanation of this strange act. While 
Sennacherib was occupied in the West, another great uprising in 
Babylonia occurred, in which all Babylon united its forces with 
those of the Chaldeans under Merodach Baladan in one desperate 
attempt to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 13 This deliverance from 
the imminent danger through the report which came to Senna¬ 
cherib of the uprising in Babylonia predicted by the prophet 
Habakkuk is identical with that mentioned by Isaiah, when in 
the name of Jehovah he said : “ Be not afraid of the words .... 
wherewith the servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed 
me. Behold, I will put a spirit in him and he shall hear a 

*3 Winckler, K.A. 7 * 3 ., p. 8o. The date of Hezekiah’s sickness and the embassy 
of Merodach Baladan to Jerusalem (2 Kings, chap. 20 ; Isa., chaps. 38, 39), cannot 
be given with certainty. Notwithstanding the weight of the authorities on the other 
side, it still seems most likely that this event is to be placed after the accession of 
Sennacherib to the throne of Assyria, probably about 702; cf \ Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria , Vol. II, pp. 187, 188. 
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rumor (report) and shall return to his own land"(2 Kings 19:6,7; 
Isa. 37:6, 7). 

The great destruction of Sennacherib's army by the 41 angel of 
Jehovah," probably through some form of pestilence, must, then, 
be regarded as having taken place at a later date in connection 
with an invasion of Arabia and Egypt on the part of the Assyr¬ 
ian monarch. There are many strong arguments in favor of this 
view, one of them being that the biblical narrative refers to 
Tirhakah as engaged equally with Hezekiah in the attempt to 
oppose Sennacherib, and it is now known that Tirhakah did not 
come to the throne in Egypt until about 691. 14 This view that 
Sennacherib made two expeditions to the West, and that his 
famous siege of Jerusalem occurred on the first expedition, while 
the marvelous destruction of his army is to be placed on the 
second, seems to have been first suggested by the Rawlinsons in 
their edition of Herodotus. 15 Severely criticised and rejected by 
Schrader, 16 it seems to have passed into forgetfulness until it 
was revived and elaborated by Winckler. 17 It has been adopted 
by Guthe, 18 Hommel, 19 J. V. Prasek, 90 and W. E. Barnes,* 1 and is 
rejected by McCurdy,** Rogers,* 3 and Paton.* 4 On this theory 
the most serious difficulties in the way of harmonizing the bib¬ 
lical records disappear, and the discrepancy supposed to be 
created by the mention of Tirhakah, as already stated, vanishes. 

Having ascertained something of the actual course of events 
in connection with the siege of Jerusalem, we are better pre- 

* So Muller, Ency. Bib., Vol. II, col. 1245; Crum in Hastings’s Diet. Bib^ 
Vol. I, p. 663, gives 690. 

Rawlinsons, Herodotus 3 ,1875, Vol. I, pp. 485-7. 

16 Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament , Vol. I, pp. 305, 306. 

'i Alttest. Untersuchungen, pp. 26 ff.; Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 97, 98. 

18 Geschichte des Volkes Israel , pp. 203-5; art * “ Israel ” in Ency. Bib., Vol. II, col. 
2244. 

‘•Art. “Assyria” in Hastings’s Diet . Bib., Vol. I, p. 188. 

*° Expository Times , Vol. XII, pp. 225 ff.; 405 ff. See also PraSek’s elaborate 
discussion, the first part of which has just appeared in Mittheilungen der Vorderasia - 
tischen Gesellschaft (1903), pp. 113 ff.; and F. Peiser, 44 Der Prophet Habakkuk,” ibid*, 
pp. 1-38. Also add Budge, History of Egypt, Vol. VI, pp„ 13^-52, 191-95, to the list 
of the supporters of the second expedition of Sennacherib to the West. 

aI Churchman's Bible, Isa. 1-3Q . **Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 203, 204. 

* Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 239. ^ Syria and Palestine, pp. 257-61. 
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pared to understand the significance of Habakkuk. As we inter¬ 
pret the prophecy and understand the history, Habakkuk was 
an associate of Isaiah in this great crisis of Jewish history, and 
just at the time when Isaiah was so vigorously asserting that 
Jerusalem should not fall into the hands of the Assyrians, 
Habakkuk comes forward with a similar assurance. And one of 
the means of deliverance which Isaiah hinted at as a rumor or 
report, Habakkuk declares positively to be the Chaldean upris¬ 
ing. Our view that Habakkuk is a pupil and associate of Isaiah 
furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of the remarkable 
similarity in thought and diction between his prophecy and 
many of the utterances of Isaiah. This similarity has been 
emphasized by Budde, especially as against Rothstein,* 5 who has 
sought to maintain his thesis of the later date for the prophecy 
by citing parallels with Jeremiah. The parallels with Isaiah are 
numerous and striking, and cover practically the whole of the 
first and second chapters of the prophecy. With Habakkuk’s 
description of the Chaldeans may be compared Isaiah’s early 
account of the Assyrian army. 96 Habakkuk’s conception of the 
Assyrians as the instrument in Jehovah’s hands for reproof and 
correction is the same as that of Isaiah, and there is wonderful 
similarity in their descriptions of the real attitude of the 
Assyrians.* 7 Furthermore, the song put by Habakkuk into the 
mouth of the delivered nations finds a parallel in the woes 
which Isaiah pronounces upon his own sinful nation, and even 
more closely in the song which Isaiah composed at the death of 
an Assyrian oppressor, probably Sargon.* 8 Again, Habakkuk 
is, in part at least, a pupil of Isaiah in his theological and 
religious conceptions. They both had much the same concep- 

**Studien und Kritiken (1894), pp. 51 ff. 

Hab. I : 5-10; Isa. 5:26-8. 

Hab. 1:12 b; Isa. 7: 20; Hab. 1:11,15-17,2:5-8; Isa. 10:6-15; 14:24-7. 

— Hab. 2:6-20; Isa. 5 :8-24; 10:1-4, and especially 14 :4-21. This interpre¬ 
tation of Isa. 14 :4-2l has been set forth fully by Wincklkr, Geschichte Israels , Vol. 
I, p. 183, Altor . Forschyngen t Series I, pp. 193, 194 ; by Cobb, Journal of Biblical 
Literature , Vol. XV, pp. 18-35. It seems to have been adopted by Barnes, Church¬ 
man's Bible: Isa, 1-3Q. It has not as yet won general acceptance, but it is probably 
correct. Winckler’s final view that the reference is to Sargon seems more probable 
than the reference to Sennacherib. 
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tion of Jehovah both held to the inviolability of Jerusalem at 
the time of the siege and urged their fellow-citizens to assume 
an attitude of quiet trust in their God, and both predicted the 
withdrawal and ultimate overthrow of the tyrant. 30 We miss, it 
is true, the condemnation of the sin of his own people which is 
always so prominent in Isaiah’s teaching, but when we recall 
that in all probability Habakkuk’s brief prophecy was uttered in 
the face of a definite emergency, and at a time when the city of 
Jehovah seemed on the point of falling into the hands of blas¬ 
phemous idolaters, this omission is not strange. And further¬ 
more, notwithstanding the denunciations of Isaiah, and indeed, 
in part at least, in consequence of his strong efforts to secure 
reform, there was no time in the century preceding the reforms 
of Josiah when the term “righteous” could so fittingly be 
applied to Judah as in the reign of Hezekiah, who unquestion¬ 
ably introduced moral and ceremonial reforms of considerable 
importance. 3 * 

We might conclude our discussion at this point and submit 
our arguments in the hope that they are at least strong enough 
to lead to a reconsideration of the question as to the occasion 
and date of the prophecy. But inasmuch as we have suggested 
a new theory, it is only fair to ask how the third chapter is 
related to our theory. It is true that the third chapter is now 
generally denied to Habakkuk, and that largely because it belongs 
to the Psalm literature. This prayer is unquestionably a psalm, 
and it is not improbable that at one time it had its place in a 
collection of psalms and was used as a hymn in the public worship 
of temple or synagogue. Its title “a prayer” is found in the 
titles of several of the psalms. It is also provided with certain 
notes, indicating perhaps the kind of music to which it was to be 

* Hab. I : 12 a; 2 : 18-20; Isa. 2 :18-21. 

3 ° Hab. 2:4^; Isa. 30:15. See further Hab. 2:2; Isa. 8:1-4; 30:8; Hab. 
2 :1-3; Isa. 8 :16, 17. 

3 * It is true that these reforms are denied by many recent authorities, but the 
arguments do not seem to us convincing. The biblical account of Hezekiah*s reforms 
furnishes the best explanation of the religious movements of the seventh century. 
Cf \ Steuernagkl, Das Deuteronomium, p. xiv, in “ Handkommentar sum Alten Testa¬ 
ment,” edited by Nowack. 
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sung and the instruments by which it was to be accompanied, 
and the word Selah , elsewhere used only in the psalms, occurs three 
times. And Nestle has very plausibly suggested that the expla¬ 
nation of the curious phenomenon that the psalm has a musical 
notation at the end as well as at the beginning is to be found in 
the fact that, through an error of the copyist the beginning of 
the following psalm in the collection from which it was taken was 
copied with our psalm. 3 * 

But to recognize that we have here a psalm does not by any 
means settle the question as to the authorship of this par¬ 
ticular psalm, except perhaps for those whose theory denies 
the existence of any pre-exilic psalms. Nor is it sufficient, 
as Kuenen 33 has done, to find an argument for the later date 
of this piece in the evident tendency to assign anonymous 
psalms in the Psalter to well-known authors, as the LXX 
does, especially in the case of Haggai and Zechariah', for we have 
here precisely the opposite and entirely unique phenomenon, 
because the tradition of authorship was strong enough to remove 
the psalm from its place in some collection of songs and give it a 
place in the collected writings of its reputed author. If there 
are pre-exilic psalms, the question becomes, in the case at issue, 
first, whether there is any satisfactory objection to the early 
origin of this supposedly pre-exilic piece; and, secondly, whether 
this psalm can be satisfactorily explained out of the same his¬ 
torical circumstance as the rest of the prophecy. Stade, 34 who 
was the first to assign the psalm to the post-exilic period, did so 
largely on the basis of the language and the thought. But both 
of these criteria are extremely precarious in the absence of any 
fixed external standard. The pieces to which the psalm bears 
the most resemblance in form and style are the Song of Deborah 
(Judges, chap. 5) and the so-called Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
chap. 33). The antiquity of the Song of Deborah is universally 
admitted, and few critics would deny that the Blessing of Moses 
is, in part at least, older than the time of Isaiah. We may 

3 “ Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Z. A. T. fV.) t Vol. XX, pp. 167, 168. 

n Boeken des oudcn Verbonds, Vol. II, pp. 389, 390. 

34 Z. A. T. W. (1884), pp. 157. 158. 
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therefore say that there is no satisfactory reason to be urged 
against the early date of the psalm. And in the next place we 
see no satisfactory reason for denying its reputed authorship. 
Apart from the extended description of the theophany, there are 
few, if any, ideas in the piece which are not to be found in the 
preceding chapters. Here as there it is not the community 
speaking, but the prophet in his own behalf, and that of the 
God-fearing community to which he belongs. Whatever argu¬ 
ments against its composition by Habakkuk may have been 
valid on the prevailing theory as to the date and occasion of the 
whole prophecy, have no weight as against the theory which we 
have been endeavoring to set forth. At the close of the seventh 
century, prophecy was seeking to lead people to submit to the 
inevitable catastrophe. We have to go back to the close of the 
eighth century to find the confident note which runs throughout 
this prayer; that no matter how dark the present is or how 
hopeless the future may seem, yet it is the purpose of Jehovah to 
deliver and not to destroy his sanctuary. The marvelous deliv¬ 
erance of Jerusalem undoubtedly called forth many psalms of 
praise, and it seems most reasonable that during the dark days of 
the siege a man whose lofty faith could lead him to utter such 
words of hope and confidence as we have seen in i: 11, 12 ; 2 :4, 
5, 20, as he thought of the redemptive work of Jehovah in the past 
history of his people, should pray that once again, “ in the midst 
of the years,” at a date so remote from those early crises of 
Israel’s history, Jehovah should manifest himself in his saving 
power. And just as his previous prayers have been answered, 
so now for the third time an answer comes which is so astounding 
that it fills him with trembling and dread ; but yet he is enabled 
by the answer to exclaim: “ I will rest waiting for the day of 
distress which is to come up against the people who are assailing 
us in troops ” (vs. 16). The rendering of the word which we have 
translated “rest” is very uncertain. This is the translation 
suggested in the margin of R. V.,and on the whole seems the most 
probable rendering of the present text. The rest of the clause 
may be translated as we have suggested, with perfect propriety, 
and it is certainly the most reasonable translation which has been 
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presented. It is essentially the rendering given by Well- 
hausen. 35 Thus rendered the verse indicates the character of the 
present distress from which the prophet has been praying for 
deliverance; it is an overwhelming invasion, and, as in the earlier 
part of the prophecy, so here, deliverance, however mediated, is 
looked for by the prophet as a result of the intervening and 
saving power of Jehovah. The distresses which are occasioned by 
this invasion are graphically described in the following verse. If 
there were no other reference to an invasion, one might conclude, 
with Davidson, 36 that the allusion here is to the misery occa¬ 
sioned by “severe natural calamities;” but when the invasion has 
already been mentioned, what more natural interpretation could 
be suggested for these striking words than to suppose that the 
effects of the invasion are being described? And how well these 
allusions apply to the state of affairs brought about by the 
invasion of Sennacherib needs only to be stated to be appre¬ 
ciated. The prophet-psalmist as he prayed was looking out 
from his watch-tower upon a land which the Assyrian army was 
literally stripping bare. But in the midst of this present misery 
he is again convinced that Jehovah will deliver his people, and 
in consequence he is able to look beyond the gloomy present, 
and to break out into the sublime words of confident praise with 
which the psalm closes. 

We conclude that there is no incongruity in language or style, 
in thought or circumstances, between the psalm and the rest of 
prophecy, and furthermore that the circumstances from which 
we have supposed the rest of the prophecy to arise furnish 
exactly the occasion which we should expect would give rise to 
a psalm like this. We maintain, therefore, that the psalm is 
from the same hand and brain as the rest of the prophecy. 37 

*0/. cit ., p. 36. 

*Op. cit., p. 93. 

37 Two articles on the subject which have recently appeared deserve mention. One 
is the article by Stevenson in the Expositor t May. 1902. already referred to. and the 
other is by Kelly. “ The Strophic Structure of Habakkuk," American Journal of 
Semitic Languages , Jan. 1902. pp. 94-119. 
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THE PAULINE MANUSCRIPTS F AND Q. 

A TEXT-CRITICAL STUDY. 

By William Benjamin Smith, 

Tulane University. 

II. 1 

We might proceed indefinitely with this comparison ; such a work 
would easily swell into a volume. But we must not pass over the 

ut quid 

false division in 5:6, where G has Bur n , but F 61 cm .... ut quid. 

In vs. 9 we read 

multo magis justificati nunc in sanguine 

TToAAw fjbaXXov SuanmOevTCO’ vw cv rw cufum 

$arcv. TToXXm fuaXXar & us est. Multo magis justi 
Kauo$€VT€tr rw ev rtaaifia ficati nunc insan 

Is it not plain that F is following a model that is not G ? Else why 
was Oarw carried forward to the beginning of a new line ? Still more, 
why was n likewise torn off and carried forward, the second line being 
closed with atpa ? There is ample room in both cases for the detached 
syllables to close the lines naturally and in harmony with G. 

At this point we may remark that this phenomenon of letters 
detached at the end or beginning of a line, where there is no apparent 
reason for detachment, and where but for this detachment the lines in 
F would match the lines in G precisely, beginning and ending alike 
— this phenomenon is conspicuous and constantly recurring, and of 
itself is decisive against the derivation theory of Hort and Zimmer. 
For we hold it to be psychologically impossible for F to have copied 
G into lines of slightly varying length, or number of letters, and yet 
to have been absolutely uninfluenced, in ending his lines, by the end¬ 
ings in G. When it was indifferent whether one or two letters more or 
less be placed in a line, the fact that the G-line lay there before him 
ending with a certain letter (or word) would infallibly have determined 
the copyist to end his line according to the pattern set before him. 
Now we have examined and noted all these endings, and we affirm 
there is no trace whatever in F of any adaptation of endings to the 
endings in G. Agreements do frequently occur, but no more 

‘Sec this Journal, Vol. VII, pp. 452-8$, July, 1903. 
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frequently than from the law of probability we should naturally 
expect. On the other hand, disagreements by excess or defect of two 
or three letters, or even of a single letter, present themselves abun¬ 
dantly, and often so perversely as to be entirely unaccountable on the 
hypothesis that F is transcribing G. There is no way to see the full 
force of this argument except by direct vision of the two codices. 

per mortem 

Resuming we find in vs. 10 in G Sul tov Boyarov, but F omits rov. 
In vs. 12 we find the inverse of the phenomenon in vs. 9: the line in 
G ends with avows ; but in F it is lengthened beyond the average by 
adding 8c torn away from ScqAtfcv, which is at the beginning of the 
next line in G. 

si enim 

In vs. 15 G has 6c yap, but F has 
i enim unius de c yap ret rov evoa wapawropa 

Similarly in vs. 20, both N (from vopos) and L (from lex) have been 
omitted, Space has been left for N, in fact four spaces, which shows 
the absence of a capital, but none for L, whence it would appear that, 
in the original (F f ), L had been written in the margin. So in vs. 18 
both A (from apa) and I (from igitur) have been omitted, and spaces 
are left. None of these omissions are suggested by anything in G. It 
seems impossible to resist the conviction that F is here copying a 
model in which these divisions have already been made, from which 
the capitals have already been lost as already explained, and that he 
is copying with slavish fidelity, letter by letter, refusing to supply a 
single letter even where he must have known certainly what was 
omitted. To think of such servility as elsewhere supplying or omit¬ 
ting words and clauses, opening and closing wide chasms, and recon¬ 
structing sentences, appears preposterous. 

per unius iustitiam 

In vs. 18 G has Suvixr to Sucauopa, but F Scow mu Sucanofia {per 
unius iustitiam). No natural explanation can be given of this supplace- 
ment of to by *u, if F be copied from G. 

In the Augiensis this chapter (5) closes, and chap. 6 begins, thus: 
TjfUtfV nostrum 

covf epevpev. cni pev<o [Q]uid ergo die emus permane 

The [£] is recentissima manu. But in G the qfuov closes a line and 

quid ergo 

the next line begins with Tc ow, no space being left. Is it not 
visible that F is copying, but not copying G? Else why the blank? 
Why the omitted T and Q ? Why the iyfc«v placed in a line by itself, 
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when there is ample space in the line above of only 16 letters ? Simi¬ 
lar phenomena, sometimes even more striking, occur in nearly every 
page ; as at 6:11; 6:18; 6:23; 7:4; 7:6; 7:20; 7:25; 8:12, 
etpassim. 

In 7 :8, 9 there is in F before Y/uo* a mark /. We do not know 
what it means, unless a blank in some ancestor, but there is nothing 
in G to suggest it. 

In 8 :17 G reads: 

et e haeredes autem christi 
kiu. KkijporofJLOi 8c ypv ic. r. A. 

But F, 

Kai. Kkrfpo yofUK. et heredes. heredes quidem 

8c xpv* di. coheredes autem xpi. 

Here it is manifest that F has not been guided by G. But some¬ 
one may say that he has left the blank to bring about correspondence 
with his Latin text. This we cannot, indeed, disprove, yet it is 
improbable. For at 1 Cor. 1:27 just such a case arises, where the 
Latin is fuller than the Greek. What does F do? Leave a blank? 
Not at all. He goes straight forward with the Greek, inserts the Latin 
words (about twenty) in the Latin lines, lengthening them consider¬ 
ably, indicates the insertion by the superposed marks .*., :, and 

writes in the Greek margin deest in greeo . We hold, then, that F rep¬ 
resents his Greek prototype at 8:17. 

In 8: 20 we read : 

vanitati enim creatura subjecta est non volens 
Trj yap pjaraunrf T17 Tftcruriur vwerayrj ov BtXovaa 

8cxcTOi. rrj. yap . pevnujorrf. tat. Vanitati autem 

t 

ny. rj. Kartatur. vrtrayrj. ov creatura subjecta est non 

It seems plain that F is groping his way with exceeding caution, 
but utterly in the dark. Neither he nor G understands what he is writ¬ 
ing, but the former is lost as apparently is impossible with the latter 
to guide him. This fact comes out most broadly in iy. Karureur , which 

creatura 

no one can derive from ipcrurtur. Undoubtedly F had before him 
HKATIC6IC. Herein he recognized correctly the article H, though 
probably not as the article. The KA he perhaps thinks is for KAI; 
the rest he lets stand. But whence came the KA? We answer, it 
was the blunder of an earlier scribe, who mistook the simple K, perhaps 
accidentally written with a small down-stroke, Ifor the tachygraphic 
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symbol t£=KA. This explanation seems satisfactory, but our cause 
does not depend upon it or upon any other; we maintain merely that 
the passage in F is plainly not transcribed from G. 

In 7 :19 we read: 

voio facto donum sed quod malum hoc ago si auUm 
OcXtt iroccD. ayaOov AAAo. kokov tovto srpaxnrto 6t 8< 

qd volo facio bottum. sed quod 0. 0c\o>. irotw aya$ov. aXXo 

odio malum illud ago pturto. kokov. tov. to trpatr<rto. 

Whence comes the pcuru? Certainly not from G. True, F might 
have looked back a page, to vs. 15, and there found aXXo pturv tovto 
and sed quod odio illud facio. But it seems in the last degree unlikely 
that he would do so, and even unlikelier still that he would dare modify 
his Greek to suit his Latin. We recall the admission of Zimmer 
(p. 472) and the fact that nowhere can it be proved or made probable 
that F’s Greek has been conformed to his Latin. The only natural 
supposition is that he is transcribing literally. That he is not follow¬ 
ing G is still further evident from the false division of rov.ro, which 
seems impossible to a reader of G, and that he is following some other 
prototype is seen in the position of o at the beginning of a line in F, 
but at the end in G, although the preceding line in F is rather short 
than long. 

In 9:9 there is in G a blank space, one-fourth of a line, before 
Aoyci{<roi, but none in F. At 9:14 we read in G: 

num quid iniquitas apud deum 
M17 aSuceia irapa 6<u 

But in F, 

uid ergo dicemus. numquid iniqui Tt ow. tpovpcv. firj. aSucci. 

las apud dm. absit awapa. 0cu. prj. ycvocro. T». 

We call especial attention to this instance. The deliberation with which 
the a is misplaced seems absolutely impossible in the presence of G. 
That F is following his pattern exactly is clear as noonday. That pat¬ 
tern began a paragraph at this point, as is proved by the Q dropped 
from Quid. Also the writer of the pattern knew that the a before 
vapa belonged to the preceding aSuca, as is proved by the fact that he 
has divided iniqui-tas to correspond to aSuca-a. That the Latin has 
been divided in correspondence to the Greek, and not conversely, is 
proved by the almost exact equality of the Greek lines and the notable 
inequality of the Latin. But the Fscribe understood none of these things , 
hence his sense-destroying interpunctuation. 
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At 9:31 G bas: 

in legem non pervenit 
cur. vopuov. owe 

But F, 

In legem justiciae non cur. vofLov ♦ SunKxr v yyr. owe. 

Whence the Suuuoowipr? Evidently it is an influx from the margin, as 
appears in the mark -r- = scilicet . There it was an explanatory gloss. 
The only supposition that can save Zimmer’s theory is that F* here 
deliberately introduces the word as a translation of his Latin justiciae . 
Against this we array F’s dense ignorance of Greek, as vividly illus¬ 
trated in vs. 14; also the admission of Zimmer already quoted (p. 472); 
also the indication in -f* that the word has crept in from the margin; 
lastly, the fact that the addition is by no means peculiar to F, but is 
powerfully supported by a long list of authorities headed by fcf FKLP. 
At 12:4 we read: 

membra autem 
Ta 8c /ACA17 

omnia non eundem habet actum 
warm ov. njv. avrrpr eget wpaiuv k. r. X. 

warm, fiekrj. ov rqv. avrrpr. omnia membra non eundem 

wpa£uv. eget. OvroNr. ot. iraX habent actum. Ita mul 

Here the order of words in the two codices is twice opposed. It is 
extremely improbable that F has copied from G; for, since /acXi; ends 
the line in G, the scribe would naturally have put it down before notic¬ 
ing the warm in the next line; his only motive for changing the Greek 
would have been the desire to conform it to the Latin—a motive which 
never swayed him (teste Zimmer), and which certainly was not in 
general felt. But even if he had felt it, he could easily have used the 
sigla /•,/•, as is actually done in the next line. Here the case is far 
clearer. For G’s Greek does actually conform to the Latin order, but 
F’s reverses it. Hence there can be no possible motive for F’s reversal; 
it must have been a mere blunder. But such a blunder was most 
unlikely, as anyone must see on reading G. On the other hand, both 
the orders in F, especially the second, are sustained by highly respect¬ 
able ancient authorities. 

At 9:33 we read in G and F: 

dali et qui crediderit in eo non confunditur 
SaXov Kai /o. incrrcvcov aravrw ov firj KaTaiogwOrf . . — 

ciriorcvaw. tw. avrev. ov. fir/. qui crediderit ineum non 
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This case is one of the plainest and most convincing . In order to have 
produced F from G the scribe must have misread oase, must have 
failed to note the breathing /, never over c, must have overlooked the 
dot and the wide space following o, and also the translation qui both in 
g and in the original of f. We hold such a concurrence of blunders 
to be practically impossible. To a transcriber of G there is no occasion 
for the least confusion. We do not dwell on the monster cirurrciwv 
further than to ask: Would the creator of such a prodigy, under such 
conditions, have attempted to improve a plain Greek text that he was 
copying ? If how we inquire after the origin of this error, the answer 
comes instantly. The scribe saw before him .... IOTTIC .... con- 
tinuo scripta. But the 0 was faint on the right, and so was mistaken, as 
so often happens, for 6; hence the present F text. It seems very diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to doubt the correctness of this explanation. 

At 15:9 the two texts are: 

in gentibus el psallam t cantam. nomini tuo et iterum dicit 
cv. €$v€<riv koi ipaXto. To). ovofian (tov Kcu iraAciv Xcyci 

et nomini tuo cantabo. <rciv ; Kcu. rw. ovofian. <rov. ipaXv 


Of course, it is easy to say that F has changed the Greek order, but 
there is no scintilla of proof that he ever does so; the evidence is all 
the other way. Moreover, the semicolon (;), the capital K, and the bar 
over a> can none of them come from G, but all point to some other 
source. 

At 15:22 the codices read: 


impediebar multum t plurivmm venire ad vos ex multis jam 
crtKompr voWaKrjtr tov cAdciv wpoa v/uur. Airo woAAcdv 

. venire ad vos nunc 

curwv wfTOLvovy iropcvo/uu. tov eXOeiv vfuur Nw* 
vero non ulterius locum kabens in partibus tregionibus his 
Ci8c prj\ KCTC4 TOTTOV €\UiV CV TOUT IcXl/fUUTiV TOVTOUT 
desiderium autem habeo veniendi t venire ad vos a mul 
Gircnro&iav. 8c c^cd tov eXOttv wyxxr vpuaxr Avo coX 
tis annis praecedentibus sed eum pro/iciscar in hispaniam spe 
Xw. curctfv axravow vopcvopm cur ttjv cnravtov 6X 
ro per circuiens videre , vos el a vobis 
irci£<i> Suuropcvo/icvof ScaaturAu v/uur Kcu aiftvf/Lwv 


Si. o. kcu. cvc Komqv. voXXaKrpr. 
tov. eXOtiv. icpo<r. v/uur. airo 
ToXXaiv. curoiv. wtrawv. 

W V. Ct8c. fJLTJ. KCTCiTOITOV. 

c^aiv. cv. tout. KkrjfiaxrLV. rovrour. 


Propter quod et impediebar plurimum 
venire advos ex 

multis jam praecedentibus annis 
nunc ergo ulterius locum non 
habens in regionibus his 
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desidcrium autem habeo veniendi 
advos. Sed cum proficiscar in 
ispaniam spero in transitu 
vidcre vos et a vobis 


mtirofctar. 8e. «x«*. rov. cXfar. 
irfKxr. vfuurt. wopcvo/uu. cur. rrjv. 
cnnmav. e\ra(tt. 8ta. xopcuo 
fuvwr. BuuratrBai. vjuur. tgauftvfimv. 


We note that G has deleted Airo x. a. <*>. x., but F retains axo. x. a «. 
(with vw for vow); also G inserts rov t\0av vfiatr, but F omits xopcvo/uu 
r. c. v.; also G inserts Axo. x. a. w. before the second uopevojuu, but F 
omits them. 

We pass over minor variations, though not unimportant (as Au> K<u 
and &. o. mu, Kcu a<f>vfsimv and qufrvimv), and ask: Is the likeness photo¬ 
graphic? Is it probable that a scribe so ignorant of Greek would have 
departed so far from his original ? Of course, one may always assert 
that F is adapting his Greek to his Latin, but the assertion can never 
be made even probable. In view of the facts already cited it is unpre¬ 
cedented and beyond belief that he would thus change the text before 
him, even had his Greek knowledge sufficed. It must be added that 
the Vulgate of the Codex Amiatinus differs from F at this point widely, 
so that there is still less reason for imagining the Greek altered to fit 
the Latin. Some late reviser has inserted the marks l , says Scrivener, 
recentissime. 

We have noted only a few of the almost innumerable indicia of 
the non-derivation of F from G that present themselves in Romans; 
enough, however, to show that they exist, quite as numerous and 
important in the first as in the last of the epistles. We might here 
close this line of argument, but that Zimmer professes to have made a 
special study of Galatians and assures us that there is no sign to be 
found therein of derivation other than from G, unless perchance it be 

the «afUM of F instead of xapoi in G (2 :8). This instance he considers, 
and rightly finds inconclusive. Just here one is astonished at the 
punctilious conscientiousness of our critic. Surely such scrupulosity 
must have its reward, at least in our absolute confidence in his scien¬ 
tific fair-mindedness. But alack! on closer scrutiny our trust is 
rudely shaken. Firstly, it is not quite correct that F* has deviated 
one iota from G; it is only F** that has written the 1 above the line. 
This, however, is the merest trifle, but it serves well to show how care¬ 
fully Zimmer strains out a gnat—only to swallow a whole drove of 
camels. For grave discrepancies between F and G abound in Gala¬ 
tians, and it is these that Zimmer has forgot to mention. 

A striking example is afforded by this very passage (2:8) : 
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cut petrus circumcisionis operates est t mihi inter 
Owr werpoo’ rrjcr ircpiTOfiipr €vrjprfrj<r€v napoi cur 

cur. Ka$wr. ircrpo. irtpiTOfiTja-. cv. raw/ petro circumcisionis 

t, 

rffyyrfatv. ko/ux. cur. to. ctfnp' opera/us est et mihi intergentes. 

Here the correct form ircrfx>(a>) is given against the 1 rerpoa of G ; also 
npr is omitted. Of course one can still assert that F is molding his 
Greek on his Latin last, but this remains mere assertion , neither will it 
explain the omission of npr. 

. o . 

In 2 : 9 F has tut . ruXot for G’s tut otvXoc. The loss of the <r is 
easy to understand if F be copied from a MS., continuo script a, since 
then the two <r*s would meet; but not if F be taken from G, where the 
<r’s are distinctly apart. 

In 3: 17 we find : 

dei in christem quod post cccctos et xxx annos facta est lex 
& cur xpv o. /tcra v, *<u a airrj ycyovaxr. vo 
0 . /acto. v. kcu. X. cun;, ycjyw, quae post cccc et xxx annos facta 

Here G has mistaken A for A; did F know enough about Greek 
notation to correct him ? Did F know that \ stood for 30 in Greek ? 
We cannot believe it. 

in 

In 3:23 G has cur rip correctly and widely separated; but F has 
€<ttiv ! Three variations and the sense annulled, in spite of the in 
written above! If F so cautiously and so often corrects his Greek by 
his Latin, why did he not let his Latin (in earn /idem) here keep him 
true to his original ? 

Immediately after Qijvol (vs. 23) F leaves a blank space of nearly a 
line, but G leaves none at all. 

quam eius quae t haben 

In 4:27 G has rjc npr tprjpov c^ov, but F omits tpr/pav ; why? 
Because the Latin above is underscored ? This seems an insufficient 
reason. 

In 5 : 6 there stands: 

neque praeputium sed fides per t ex cariiatem 
Ovrc OKpofiwma AAA a irurrur &a ayairi jtr 

ovre ajcpopwrruL neque circumcisio aliquid va 

let. Neque prepucium 

aAAa. irurrur. &ta. ayampr. cvc p sed Jides qua per caritatem ope 

Here it seems evident that F is following his original. He is not 
adapting Greek to Latin, since the a#cpo/farr<a corresponds, not to 
circumcisio , but to prepucium. 
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From 5:21 we may learn how and how far F does adapt his Greek 
and Latin to each other : he has dotted pairs of corresponding words. 

In 5 : 23 F omits €1 at the beginning, but has correctly 

spiritu ambuUmus 

irvi <rroix*>i*cv ; but G has nwc rotx<u/*cv. Can Zimmer explain the 
falling away of G’s 64 or the transference of c to the raxa/Ac? ? 

In 6:17 we find clear proof of two facts ; the interlineations are 
not, at least are not all, taken from G; for the words /aborts miht 
nemo exhibeat , written over icoir&r. /aim . ftyScur . irapcxcro., are not in g, 
which agrees with f (nemo mihi molestus sit). Also the scribe has no 
thought of conforming Greek and Latin to each other, for we read: 

TCL. TOV. KV. TtflW. IV. \V. CV. TO). iku ift 

And again in vs. 18 tov x*S but dni t while G has icv. Here F departs 
from G and from his own Latin at the same time. 

When to the foregoing we add the important variant in 5 : 10, 
already discussed, we see that the divergences between F and G, even 
in Galatians, are by no means inconsiderable, but indicate unmistak¬ 
ably that G is not the archetype of F. We are not afraid, then, to 
rest our case even on Galatians, where the discrepancies happen to be 
least; nevertheless, as Zimmer has chosen this epistle, we too may 
make some choice; let it be the immediately following Ephesians. Of 
course, we can notice only the more signal divergences. 

In 1:11 G has ckXi^/icv, but F tkkrfirjaafurv. The m has been 
deleted by dots, but that is not to the point, which is: How could F* 
insert the <ra if copying the G text ? We can imagine no answer, for 
there can be no question of eye-wandering, as there is no au in the 
neighborhood, and the G text is in the first line of its page. To be 
sure, one might ask: How could such a mistake be made in any case? 
We answer that we cannot tell when, or where, or how it was made, 
whether by F* or F' or F f , because we do not know what appearance 
the originals presented to the copyist; if we did, the explanation 
might be simple enough. What we do know is that such a blunder is 
quite unintelligible in transcribing the text of G. 

futuro 

In 1:21 G has /acAAovti. It would seem impossible for anyone to 
make any mistake, if exercising the least care. But F has fic aAAom. 
It is inconceivable that anyone could have so transcribed the G text. 
The Latin written above positively forbids anyone to resolve the word 
into /ac and anything else. In this case, moreover, the mistake of F 
is perfectly comprehensible. The text before him was TUJM 6 AA 0 NTI. 
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He recognized and spaced off the TUi, and thought he recognized also 
the M6, which accordingly he spaced off. The first A he mistook for 
A y as so often happens; but he seems almost instantly to have dis¬ 
covered his mistake and deleted the a; then he wrote off the other 
letters, doubtless not understanding them. The mu, of course, he 
recognized and hence set off as a word. 

In 2:1 G has tout wapawrtofiatnv , but F rov.irapafTv/uuriy. This 
solecism is interesting, as disclosing F’s impenetrable ignorance of 
Greek; but how did it originate ? Hardly from G, who writes me. 
But if the text before F read TOIC, then if the lower half of the C was 
a little dim, one might easily read TOY. 

In 2: 2 we meet with an entirely different phenomenon : 

operan 
tv €pyo 

tis in 

WTOG CV . K.T.X. 

hu/us spiritus. qui nunc opera tovtov. *w. tov. vw. cv€py$v 

her etc. to. k.t.A. 

How excessively unlikely that F should not copy down, but look away 
from the o, at the end of the line in G, back to the v at the beginning 
of the next line, and then combine these two letters, nearly a foot apart 
in G, into the one symbol #, which is scarcely used! Especially as 
he was at the end of his own line! We need not dwell on his omis¬ 
sion of the final C (in toc); that was perhaps due to confusion, the 
result of the proximity of C in the original to the following 6. 

In 2:5 G has: 

gratia estis saluati t talvi facti 

)(apin ccrroi <r«r«KTfA€vo«. 

From this unmistakable original how could F produce 

• 9 , 

ti. coraureaxr jicvol. koi. aw? 

In 2:15, 16 there are several strange diversities on which we can¬ 
not dwell. At the close of vs. 18 the line is blank in F thus: 
patrem vartpa. 

There is no blank in G. 

In 2 :19, 20 we find 

sanctorum et 
tcov. ayitov koi 

ouceiot rov ©V ciroi Ko8ofirj6tvre<r crt to Otp^Xuo 

r». ayitov. 3 oucti. ocr#. tirouco scorutn et domestici di super aedifi 
Sofju$€vr€<r. ewt. to. 0e/&eA<i>. cati supra fundamentum 
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Here the omission of v , giving the impossible rw, is hard to under¬ 
stand from G, but not from F' (or F f ), in which the word was doubt¬ 
less written TUJ; the stroke —* was merely forgotten, overlooked, or 
disregarded. And how shall we understand from G the misdivision in 
oucu. ot t#? We pass by the / for y and the t omitted. 

In 2:21 we have in G ayvov, but in F <u<ov, though scm in the 
Latin. G’s ^XION is not easy to misgrasp, especially with sanctum 
above it, but the words ADON and AIUJN might be confounded in 
close or shorthand writing, though hardly, we think, by F*, but by 
some predecessor. 

In 3:4 the oXnrco in F is hard to derive from the oAAtyw in G. 
This chap, iii begins with Tovrou in G, but with ovrov in F—another 
omission of an initial, wholly inexplicable on Zimmer’s hypothesis. 

r. 

In 3:9 G has ava>va>v p. m. y aunrw s. m. t but F has <u«w». Here 
the bar in F’s original <5 has been disregarded, correction being made 
afterward. 

In 3: 28 we read: 

sic et viri 

OvrttKT KOI Oi. av8pc<r 
debent diligere suas uxores ut 

o^cAovow. ayavav tout cavrtov ywauaur Q<r ra 

lata . Ita et viri de fww. Ov tokt. koi ot. av8pct. ao$i 

i 

bent delegere uxores Xoxxtlv. ayawarnur. c avnav. yv 

Here the case seems clear as day . F has taken av&pu for a word, he has 
prefixed the <r to ofcktnxnv, making the familiar syllable <ro^. This 
was perfectly natural, if his text was ANAPGICO^IAOYCIN, but it is 
all forever incomprehensible if G lay before him—both the false divi¬ 
sion, and the omission of the c, and the transference of the <r. 

With this we close our examination of Ephesians. The mind that 
is unmoved by this last example would hardly be moved by any other. 

But there is not one epistle that does not present such phenomena. 
Thus, in Phil. 2:17: 

immolor supra sacrificium et servitutem t obsequium fidei 

1rcvSofuu cm n7. (hxna nan Xcirovyca rryr wurrcwr 
vestrae gaudeo et eongratulor 
vfuav x<upa>. #cat owyaupio #c.r.A>. 

icat. ct. cnrcvjSofuu. cm. rrj. Ov et si immolor supra sacrifici 

(tui. nan. XxLTOvpyia. rrjcr. wurrc um et obsequium fidei 

(ocr. vp.. x<upv>. koi. <rvv vestrae. gaudeo et con gratu 
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Here we must note the wrong division in G, corrected in F; but even 
if F was equal to such a feat (which is impossible, since he has not 
comprehended the word, but has falsely divided it), how shall we 
explain the presence of the p in rovpyta ? F has not understood the 
rare word and naturally has misdivided it; why then did he, and how 
then could he , correct G’s false spelling by inserting p ? Impossible! 
And why did he circumflex the t, uncircumflexed in G ? But this is 
not all. The contraction of vfiuv into vp. seems very strange for F, 
so feeble in Greek, and in fact almost impossible, for the word is not 
elsewhere contracted; especially as there is no occasion whatever, the 
line being a short one. We must refer the contraction to some ances¬ 
tor of F, in which the word occurred at the end of a line probably, 

and there was contracted, as is very common. 

non quae 

In Col. 3 : 2 G presents prj to, but F has .fie ya. in spite of non quae 
in f. Such a mistake in copying G seems to press close on the 
bounds of the possible. However, MHTA might easily be misread as 
MHTA, if the left half of the horizontal bar was obscure, and the con¬ 
fusion of E and H is one of the most frequent of itacisms, made 
centuries before. 

In 1 Thess. 1:1 we read: 

paulus et tilvanus it timotheus 

TTauAocr non <n\fia voa non ripoBeoa 

PAULUS et TTavAar. nan 

A 

Silvanus via fiavoa. 

et timotheus ecclesiae nan. ripnaStoa. rrj. tiucXrjaia 

Here the false division and the mistake of A for a appear downright 
impossible to a copyist of G; but not to one whose original was 
CIABANOC. 

On the next page of F the confusion of e and 1; is worse confounded 
than ever; there seems to be no explanation in G. 

quant sancti 

In 2:10 G has *• Q<r o&umt, but F wpo<r. aytoa. If this be photo¬ 
graphic likeness, the camera would seem to have been sadly out of 
focus. 

In 2 : 14 F puts a comma at the close of the line, thus: .ra>v, and 
then leaves half the next line vacant before non. w. kv. amen. There 
is nothing in G or in the Latin f to suggest or explain this blank; it 
must have been present in the original of F. 
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In 4:13, after a blank occupied by five >’s, G has Ov 

lumus 

OtXofuv. F has no blank, but begins a line thus: 

» ». 

• Nolumus autem vos ignorare Mvtf«Ao/icv. Sc. v/uur. ayvojuv 

We cannot be sure how this confusion of 0 and M (or of ov and f&ij) 
originated, but everything seems done in F with deliberation, and the 
derivation from G seems impossible. Notice, too, the small n and ft; 
these were placed there as catch letters, showing what letters were to 
be filled in after . F has faithfully copied everything. 

rogamus 

In 2 Thess. 2:1a precisely similar case is seen; G has Gpwrwpor, 
but F (at the beginning of a line) v TTpmrmpcv. The G of G could 
not be misread as TT. The source of the error cannot be found in 
G, but must be sought in F', which therefore is not G. 

Similarly, in 3: 1 we find Aocwor in G, but in F the impossible 
w TTomtov, in spite of Decetero in the Latin (f). Here again G is not 
the copy set before F. 

faciam membra meretricis 

In I Cor. 6:15 G has TTocipr« ficAif icopnja. 

absii an tollens ergo 

Mif ycv.oiTo before H. apa avr, but those five words are omitted by F. 
The old evasion is that F is here adapting Greek to Latin, but there 
is no ground for this claim; in a thousand other cases they are left at 
variance. 

an t ant 

At 6 : 6 G has H at the end of a line and ov* ocSarc beginning 
the next. F writes H#*.oi$aTc. 

At 9 :6 G has : 

bama 
Kai. /3a pro. 

non kabemus 
Paxr ovk €\opcv; 

but F 

*. f3apva. a. «. #k c^o/jlcv c£or et bamabas non habemus potesta 

How could anyone produce this in copying G ? How overlook the 
/ 3 a in* /Sa<r, at the beginning of a line ? Why put a period ? Whence 
the c? Is it not plain that the /3a omitted points to some misunder¬ 
stood contraction? that the c has arisen from some confusion of C 
and 0 , between which uncials it stood? The symbol of contraction # 
was almost certainly present in F'. 

neque murmuravunt 

In i Cor. 10: 10 G has M17& yoyyv^wftcv at the end of a line; but 
F has at the bottom of p. 2, folio 44: 
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perierunt. Negue murmurave otuXom. Mij. it. ycy 

and at the top of the next, p. 1, folio 45, 

fjLtv. tcaOoa. rave a. avrtav. rifts sicut quidam eorum 

If F copied from G, then the scribe stopped needlessly at the bottom 
of the page, three letters from the end of a line in G, in the middle of 
a word, when there was ample space for pey in his line, and then 
carried this pey forward to the top of the next page 1 Is this in the 
lowest degree likely ? Common-sense answers, Nol It is psychologi¬ 
cally almost impossible. 

greet greet 

In 12:13 G has AAipw, but F tWrprto. Did a scribe so densely 
ignorant of Greek know and dare to correct his original thus ? We 
cannot believe it. F** has written greet above, since gentiles appears 
in f. How shall we explain G’s blunder? Most probably the A is for 
A and the 6 has been omitted, as so often, from the margin. We are 
thus carried back, not to G', but to G". The clear indication is that 
F and G have not the same original. 

In x 5 : 35 we find : 

mortui 
Oi VtK 

quali autem corpore veniunt insiptens tu quod 
pot. TTotw 8c a *>fum €p\oyrtu. A <f>pw ov o. 
seminas non vivifocatur nisi print moriatur 
tnretpear ov £<ooirotenu cay prj wpwrov avoOavrj 

mortui. quali autem corpore venient. #cpot. irota>. 8c. ovpart. tpyovrai 

a$p<av. av. oa. mipaa. ov {wjwrot^ insipiens tu quod seminas . non vivi 
cirat. cay. prj. vptorov. airoOavTj ficatur. Nisi Prius moriatur. 

Can any unbiased mind believe that F* would without any ground 
omit the k at the end of the line and prefix it to the beginning of the 
next ? That he could change the correct and unmistakable o. avtipw 
into the unmeaning ocr iretpeur, in spite of the translation above ? in 
spite of the period after o ? in spite of the fact that the o and the a 
are separated by nearly a foot ? 

In 15:49 we read: 

igitur sicut portavimus 
apa KaBwr c^opcaupcv k.t.X. 

Apa. naOwr. c^opcoapcy rrjv. ucova Igitur sicut Portavimus imaginem 

It is improbable and unprecedented that the ignorant scribe should 
transfer the Apa from the margin into the text. 
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In 16:6 the texts stand: 

pertransicro natn Macedottiam enim pertransibo 

StcA 0 <o McunuSonav yap it€p\opm k.t.X. 
ero. Nam macedottiam ptransibo 0 a>. MamuSovtav. Sc Stcpxo/iat. 

Here we have an entirely different reading, Sc for yap. All possibility 
of mistaking the last for the first is here positively excluded. More¬ 
over, here at last the subterfuge, that F is adapting his Greek to his 
Latin, is wholly unavailable, for the Latin has nam 9 which may render 
the yap of G, but not the Sc of F. Neither, then, by accident nor by 
design can the F text be derived from G. 

But someone may say that certainly at some time the variation ori¬ 
ginated, and why not as well when F was written as at any other date? 
We answer: This is not the place to discuss in general the subject of 
New Testament variants; it is enough to say that we may without great 
difficulty understand their origin at a much earlier period, when the 
scribes were themselves good Grecians; when they had their own inde¬ 
pendent opinions about grammar and logic, and even dogma and 
history; when they dared express such opinions, unawed by hoary 
tradition and theories of canonicity and verbal inspiration. But the 
case is altogether another in the midnight of the ninth century, when 
the scribes were deplorably ignorant of Greek, of its syntax, its inflec¬ 
tions, its orthography; when they could not even divide it into words 
properly, and when the Holy Writ was shielded from profanation by 
the inviolable sanctity of centuries. 

In 2 Cor. 1:1 the two codices read: 

paulus apostolus usu christi per voluntatem dei et 
TTavAocr antxrroXocr tv 8ta OtXrjpxiTocr Ov mu 

Paulus AJsls. TTavXoo*. cnrooraXocr. 

Per voluntatem Di Sea. QtXrjparoa. 0 v. 

Here the case is plain on its face. The omission of tv xv, whether by 
accident or by design, seems out of the question. Whatever we may 
say of F, the Latin (f) here certainly represents an old form, in our 
judgment most probably an older form than either of the others (with 
Xv tv and tv xv) that divide nearly equally the suffrages of authorities. 
2 Cor. 2:1 begins thus: 

statis iudicavi t statui autem hoc ipsum apud 
tOTrjKara. 6 #cptva Sc epavreo me 

hoc ipsum 
TOVTO. K.T.X. 

€<m/Kara. Cicptva. Sc. epav statis . Statui antem hoc ipsum 

to). TovTo. To. prj. vaXiv. cv. Xvwrj. apud ut non intristicia ve 
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Here the splitting of cpavra at the end of a line itself not full is unin¬ 
telligible in copying from G, where the word ends the line. Notice 
also the breathings on the v’s, not in G — an evidence of the great 
painstaking of the scribe. The passage is also interesting as showing 
by its me what is otherwise abundantly evident, that the Greek in G was 
written before the Latin (g). 

gloriandi av 

In 2 Cor. 5:12 G has Kai^ftaiw, but F has .K.^yuaroo, with gloriandi 
in f. Here it seems clear as noon that F is not copying from G, whose 
2.v could not be mistaken, but from a MS. in which *av was abbreviated 
into K with some following slight mark which F did not understand. 
The interlinear av is, of course, a subsequent correction. 

In 2 Cor. 5: i the MSS. read : 

huius habitations desoluatur quod habitaculum ex deo ha 
row otcrjvowo KarakvOr), Ort OiKoSoyofy €K Ov €\ 
bemus domum nan manufactam actemam in 
OfJL€¥ OUCUOLV OWK a^LpOVOiTjTOV. AuOVlOV CV. TOUT 

solvatur. qd. aediftcationem ex Qvj . ort. oucoSofJLrpr. c#c. 0v. « \o 

dd habemus . domum non manufactam ft cv. ouctav. ©v#c. po, m rjrov 

Is this likeness “ photographic ?” Can any reason be assigned for the 
transposition of the o ? Is it not plain that the F scribe cannot read 
the splendid rare word axiporroitfrov ? 

nova creatura 

In 2 Cor. 5:17 G has Kaivi; Kruno at the beginning of the line, at 
the top of the page, but F has : 

in xpo nova creatura . Ve ttrtur. cv. x / xd . kcu. vtjktiout. to . 

Was such an amazing misconception possible to a copyist of G ? Has 
not F* picked out his letters one by one from a MS. continuo script a 
and fancied he has found the inevitable kcu ? 

in iustis 

In i Tim. 1:9 G has quite unmistakably AAA avofUMore; but F has 
aXXavofUHo . rc. It seems impossible for anyone to fail to observe that 
the AAA has been deleted in G both by dots and by the transverse 
stroke (here omitted). 

The fund of examples like the foregoing seems almost inexhaustible; 
not so, however, the patience of the reader. We have taken specimens 
from every one of the thirteen epistles. Any one of more than a 
score seems to us practically decisive. If any mind remains yet 
unmoved by their collected force, such a mind is not sensible to con¬ 
siderations of such nature; it would find some means to smooth away 
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any discrepancies whatever between isolated passages in the codices, 
no matter how sharp or how numerous they might be. It would seem 
useless, therefore, to develop this phase of the investigation any 
further. 

But even such an intelligence must, we think, yield to the strength 
of the evidence we are now about to bring forward — evidence of an 
entirely different character, derived not from any particular passage, 
but from the general structure of the codices as wholes. We now 
affirm: 

That in their lineation the Greek and Latin (F and f) are adjusted 
to each other with the minutest accuracy , with punctilious care . This 
fact stares at us from every page, and almost from every line. The 
quotations already given have exemplified it a hundred times. Not 
only are the words matched line by line, but the syllables as well. 
When the Greek word is divided, so too is the Latin, almost invariably. 
Of course, the differences in the structure of the two languages, 
especially the absence of articles and the weaker verbal inflection in 
the Latin, render the absolute and uniform matching of the endings 
impossible. To test our assertion we throw F open at random, at fol. 
22, p. 2, and give the words divided at the ends of lines, the dash 
denoting division : 

recon-ciliacionem, Ka-ra\Xayrj; as-sumtio, irpo~X.rjfJnl/ur; insert .... cr-otcr 
. . . . ; ra-dix, ptt-(a; frac-ti sunt , Khur-Orjaav; inserar , €y-KCvrpur6m; 

MHW, il-ti t 

incredu-litate , airur-Taa; altumsafiere , rnfnf-Xo^povtt; ra-mis, icAa-for; 
ciri/icijw-o’Civ, permanse-rint; WKCvrpur-OrjowTat, inse-rentur; cf-cKanjo’, 
ex-cisuses; fuxA-Aov, ma-gis; cv-kcv . . . , inserentur; ayvosiv, igno-rare; 
ILwmjpti-ov, mysteri-um; ww/wimtcmt, cae-citas; Tr\rj-pa»pn. t pieni-tudo; rne&tp- 
trouLy salvus-erit; H£-a, veni-et . 

Twenty-one examples on two pages ! 

We have trusted our case to a random opening of the Codex; 
pages much more strikingly illustrative might be found, but these are 
conclusive in their testimony. We do not dwell on this proposition; 
anyone may easily test it for himself, and perhaps no one will dispute 
it. Either, then, the Latin lines have been adapted to the Greek, or 
the Greek have been adapted to the Latin. We affirm : 

The Latin lines have been adapted to the Greek , and not the Greek 
to the Latin. This proposition is, on its face, very plausible; it 
would be strange if the original should be fitted to a translation, and 
not the translation to the original. That the Greek leads is shown by 
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the fact that it is placed first (on the left) on the first page of each 
folio. More than this, however; the proposition is proved incontest¬ 
ably by a variety of considerations. First, the Greek lines are in each 
column almost uniform in length; the slight variations are doubtless 
due in large measure to contractions and to the varying size of the 
letters in the ancestral MSS.; the number of letters line by line varies 
within narrow limits. Thus, opening Augiensis at random, fol. 75, 
p. 2, we find the longest line has twenty-five letters, the shortest has 
twenty-one; but the longest Latin line has thirty-four letters, the 
shortest has only fifteen. Everywhere, in fact, the Latin lines are most 
irregular. The number of letters vibrates between the widest extremes. 
There are many more striking examples than this afforded by our 
random choice, but this is quite sufficient. Indeed, a mere glance at 
almost any page must convince the unprejudiced mind that the Greek 
lines have been made of nearly uniform length, while the Latin fitted 
thereto are wholly irregular. No one will maintain that the Latin 
could have been independently chosen irregularly so as to give a 
regular result in Greek. 

When we come to particular lines, the case appears, if possible, 
even stronger still. There are hosts of examples where it is preposter¬ 
ous to suppose the Latin determined the Greek. Thus, on the very 
next page, 1 of fol. 76, we find: 

ra. rov. mi. rjfjaav. *v. xv. ev. ra>. ihu. in 

—a normal Greek line, but a Latin one of only five letters. On the 
next page, as one of many: 

rare omnia in Kc^cAcoxnurAu ra. varra. <vra>. 

On p. 183: 

ttcOpovo. rw. oravpov. rov. xpv. cos crucis xpi 

But on p. 185: 

on. it poo 00a. evifrrjpa quae cumque amabilia quae Clique bonae famae 

On p. 193: 

oti.jnjpcvoo. mo. rov. vooo flatus sensu 
But on p. 199: 

pv. yap. avTw. on. €\€i. woAiv um enim illi perhibeo qd habeat multum 
On p. 231 : 

ofiaoiXcvo. roiv. fZaaiXcvovrtov rex regum et 
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But on p. 224 : 

- r/ " 

justificatum est in spir apjaruit ange wrrj. cv. mi. (ixfwrj. ayycXour. 
On p. 33: 

KevTpurOrjcrovraL. rtf. iSaa serentur suae 

cAxua olivae 


This is of itself conclusive. There was plain reason for writing the 
Greek so; the line was full—twenty-two letters; there was no reason 
whatever for writing the Latin so, except to fit it to the Greek. There 
are scores of such instances. Thus on d. 12: 


Servi facti estis justi 
tiae 

and on p. 209 : 

aAAeXovcr. cv. tout. Xoyour. tov 

tout . 

But on p. 7 : 
rjfuov iv x/w & ov wv. 


SovXwdtyTtu TYf<r Slkou 
oowrj. 

invicem. In verbis 
istis 

\nunc 

nrm ihm xpm per ihm xpm per quem 


As secondary, the Latin is natural; as primary, it is unimaginable. 
Such examples may be accumulated by the hundred; on the other 
hand, there are no cases where any adaptation of the Greek to the 
Latin is clearly indicated. The length of the Latin lines is some¬ 
times so excessive that unusual contractions and other devices become 
necessary, as on pp. 39, 69, 75. But perhaps the most curious illus¬ 
tration of this punctilious adjustment of Latin to Greek is found in 
Gal. 5:9: 

QktSol. H. irurfJuovT). ovk. cktoY ritis. Persuasio non est ex eoj?ui vo 

KakowToa. vfJuuT. Mucpa. £v catvos. Modicum fermen 

firj. oA.ov. ro. <f>vpafia. £vfUH. turn totam massam corrumpit. 


Here turn has been erased after fermen in the second line and placed 
at the beginning of the third. No other motive seems assignable than 
the desire to match the divided £v-firj with the divided fermen-tum . 

The question now arises: Who has made this division of the Greek 
letters into lines of practically uniform length, and who has adapted 
thereto the division of the Latin letters and with such extreme care ? 
A positive answer may perhaps never be possible, but a negative one 
is even now certain : it was not the F scribe. For such a division of 
the Latin, to accord so exactly with the Greek, pre-supposes at least a 
respectable knowledge of the latter, a knowledge far transcending 
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what F* displays in dividing into words near the middle of the line. 
It cannot be that a scribe should show himself grossly ignorant of a 
tongue in the middle of the lines, but well-versed in it at the ends. 
Besides, the utter disregard of the Latin in writing the Greek is con¬ 
spicuous on nearly every page. That F is not guided by his Latin in 
grouping his Greek letters is vivid in 2 Cor. 5:17: 

in xpo nova creatura . Ve ciTeur. cv. #ccu. vrjKTicrur. ra. 

It seems impossible that he should not recognize the correspond¬ 
ence of in xpo to cv. XP°> f also he must have known that #ccu = et; 
hence he cannot have tried to divide KanvijKrurur so as to translate nova 
creatura; and yet he must have known and felt that nova creatura 
represented KtuvijKrurur, if he was carrying along both Latin and 
Greek in his consciousness. The only way to understand the phe¬ 
nomenon is to suppose that he was picking out his Greek letters 
one by one from a MS. written continuously, and with little or no 
assistance from the Latin. 

Moreover, the division of the Greek itself is in many cases inex¬ 
plicable as the work of the F scribe. Thus, opening the codex at 
random at the fol. 75, p. 1, we find a line of twenty-one letters, 
shorter by three or four spaces than the adjacent lines: 

Kotvwvirw. 3c. o. KOLTfxpvfie communicet autem is qui catezizatur 

Why was the final syllable vo<r carried forward to the next line, when 
it would merely have filled out the line itself? Turning back two 
leaves we find at Gal. 4:25: 

cotiv. ayap. To. yap. trim, opo<r. cotiv 
cv. rrj. apafiia. rf. avvjrroi^ 

Here the case lies open on the hand. The first line is full, having 
twenty-two letters, at opoa ; also, the line in G ends with opoa . The 
next line is short, having only eighteen letters. Why then should cortv 
be taken out of the next line in G and almost wedged into this line, 
raising the. number of its letters to the excessive sum of twenty-seven, 
whereas had it been kept, as was so natural, on the next line, each 
would have had twenty-two (three)? The reason of the fact seems past 
finding out so long as we suppose F* himself making the divisions, 
and perversely inscrutable so long as we imagine him copying from G. 
But it is easy to understand, if we suppose the division made long 
centuries before, on the basis of a contracted form of the repeated cotiv. 
Such cases are without number, many of them more vivid than these 
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just considered. We must conclude, then, that the line-division is not 
original with F. 

This conclusion is corroborated mightily, and, as it seems to us, 
beyond all possibility of debate, by the distribution into paragraphs. 
This latter has been carried out, at least in parts of F, with great 
minuteness and with considerable intelligence. Thus, in Romans, sure 
tokens of such paragraphy are found at 3:21; 4:1; 4:9; 5:1; 5:15^; 
5:18; 5:20; 6:1; 6:12; 6:15; 6:19; 7:1; 7:4; 7:7; 7:21; 
7:25^; 8:12; 8:26; 8:28; 8:31; 8:35; 8:37; 9:1; 9:6; and so 
on. In 1 Corinthians at 1:9; 4:1; 5:1; 6:1; 7:1; 7:25; 8:1; 
8:9; 9:4; 9:24; 10:18; and so on. In 2 Corinthians at 2:12; 
4:7; 6:11; 7:5; and elsewhere. In Galatians at least at 3: 24. In 
Ephesians at 2 : 19; 3 : 1; 4 : 1 ; 6: 23. In Philippians at 2 : 19 ; 4:4. 
In Colossians at 2 : 20; 3 :12. In 1 Thessalonians at 4:1; 4:13; 5:1; 
5:12. In 2 Thessalonians at 2 :1; 3 : 6. In 1 Timothy at 1 : 8; 1:18; 
3:8. In 2 Timothy at 1 : 10; 4 :1; 4: 17. In Titus at 2 : 1; 2:6; 
3:1. In Philemon at vs. 17. There are many others, about which we 
may be confident, but not quite certain. 

Now these divisions, be it observed in passing, do not at all corre¬ 
spond to the divisions in G, which are indicated by such marks as 
> > > . Hence it seems extremely unlikely that either codex should be 
copied from the other, or, in fact, that they should both have the same 
proximate original. Furthermore, it is superfluously manifest that F* 
is not the author of these divisions. For in a large number of cases 
the initial letter of the paragraph has been omitted in Greek or in 
Latin, or in both. In some cases space has been left for a capital. In 
a few cases this letter has been inserted in brackets by a much later 
hand. We have already discussed several examples of these phenomena, 
among the most important that arrest our attention in the study of this 
codex. To us the whole body of such facts appears quite incompre¬ 
hensible, save only on the hypothesis that F has been copied (mediately 
or immediately) from a MS. in which these paragraphs were signalized 
by capitals written most probably in the margin, as in D, and perhaps 
ornately, in brilliant inks. Such letters would naturally be left unwritten 
at first, to be filled in afterward, and in some cases might be forgotten 
or overlooked and so might fall out altogether. Clear indications of 
such a course of events yet survive in our codex. In several cases a 
very small letter is found in the margin opposite the same letter 
capitalized in the text. Thus, to cite an instance not hitherto men¬ 
tioned, at Phil. 2 :19, as the last line of fol. 88, p. 1, we have: 
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pan. rat. fux. mini mihi. 

c 6Airc{«>. 8c, «v. xpw. op- TCi/xo S Spero autem in dno ihu timo 

Here the small letters seem plainly intended as guides for the later 
insertions. They were certainly copied from F’s archetype. For in F 
the capitals are only slightly distinguished from the common letters. 
We cannot think of anyone’s leaving a blank to be filled in so insig¬ 
nificantly. In the example given above there is no space left blank in 
G, there is no comma after 8c, and no 17 in iv. In several cases both 
the small letter and the initial are wrong, where the G text is correct 
and altogether unmistakable. Thus at 1 Thess. 4:1: 

axrrov ejus. 

V l _ 

IV TTocwor. aw. aSeX^ov. c/xarw/icv. d Decetero ergo frs. rogamus 

Here there is no space left in G (whose line closes with aScA^ot), no 
new paragraph, and the Aocirov is unequivocal. In a word, for none of 
the singularities in question is there to be found anywhere any 
explanation in G, which, at the points in question, presents nothing 
peculiar. 

In general, then, the paragraphy in F is neither derived nor 
derivable from that in G. But in at least one case of decisive moment 
there is a perfect agreement of the two codices that points back 
unerringly to a common parentage, however remote. In 1 Cor. 6:1 
we read 

audet aliquis 
OA/ac 1 ncr 

0 Xparur. vpMv .... Videt aliquis .... 

Here the T has been dropped from both, and the o capitalized. Indis¬ 
putably, then, the division at this point was already made in their 
prototype. Hence we may infer with confidence that the paragraphs 
in F were already present in the archetype. For one such division 
implies many, and F* would scarcely have observed such a division 
once and once only. Also, the fact that G, too, has made the mistake 
of dropping the T proves clearly that the occasions for such misunder¬ 
standings actually existed in the originals of both F and G, and thus 
confirms our diagnosis of the whole situation. We believe that this 
blunder dates back more than one codical generation, as indicated by 
the capital 0 , and also by F’s videt for audet. It seems hardly likely 
that even Zimmer will explain OA/ml for ToApa as the result of assimi¬ 
lation to the (yet) unwritten audet above! 
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These omissions of initials are 

of such deep significance and such 

vital consequence that it seems well to give a list of them, at least 
nearly complete : 

Rom. 4:9, 

B from Beatitudo, no space left. 

5 : 1 $b, E from Ec, 

5 from Si, no space left. 

5:18, A from A pa, 

/from Igitur, space left. 

6:1, T from Ti, large space left, [Q] ( recentissima manu). 

6:12, 

TV from Non, space left. 

6:15, 

Q from Quid, space left. 

6:19, a in space for A, 

H from Humanum, space left. 

7:1, H in margin ( secunda manu) followed by space, A in (An), (r.m.*). 

7:4, win margin (s. m. 3 ). 

I in [I^taque (r. m.). 

8:12 A from A pa, 

E from Ergo, no space. 

8 : 26, (0) rec. manu, 

S from Similiter, space left. 

8 : 28, 0 from OtSo/iev, 

5 from Scimus, no space. 

8:31, T (5. m.). 

Q from Quid, no space. 

8 : 35, T (s. m.), 

Q from Quis, no space. 

8 : 37, A from AXXer, 

S from Sed, no space. 

9:1, A from AXi^tar, [V] (r. m. 

)• 

9:6, 0 from Owe, 

TV from Non, no space. 

9 : 20, 0 in margin , an important confirmation. 

9: 19, 

D from Dicis, no space. 

9 : 30, T in Ti (s. m.). 

Q •«» [2W ( s - 

zo : I, A in AfteX^ot (s. m.), 

F in [F]ratres (s. m.). 

10:14, 

Q in [Q]uomodo (s. m.). 

10:19, 

S in \Syd (s. m.). 

m: 7 » 

Q from Quid, no space. 

11:16, 

Q from Quod, space left. 

11:22, 

V from Vide, no space. 

11:25, 

TV from Non, no space. 

11:33.0 in margin ; 

[0] (recentissime). 

12:1, II from IlapaicaXw; 

0 in [OJbsecro ( recentissime ) 

12:1 6, M from Mi j (/u in marg.) ; 

TV from Nolite, no space. 

13:1, II from Uaoato (t in m., s. 

m.) ; O in [Oynnibus (r. m.). 

13:8, M from Mi^em (m in m.) ; 

TV from Nemini, spaces. 

14:1, [T]or (r in m., s. m.) ; 

I in [lytfirmum (r. m.). 

14:10, 

T from Tu, no space. 

15:1, 0 s. m. ; 0 in marg., p. m. 

; D in \D]ebemus (r. m.). 


15:14, n from Ilerur/buu, no space (*• in m., s.m .); C in [ Confide ] (s.m.). 

15:25, N from NW, no space ( p in m.); TV in [TV] (r. m.). 

15:30, n from naputaXw, no space (r in m., s. m.) ; O from Obsecro, space. 
*/. e. t reemtissima manu. 

9 /. e., secunda manu. 
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16:1, 2 from Zv, no space (x in m., s. m.) ; C in \Cy>mmendo (r.m.). 
16:3, A from Axxaxflcu (a in m., s. m.), no space; 5 from Salutate , 
no space. 

16: 17, n from IlapuraXw (x in m„ s. m.)\ R from Rogo % no space. 

1 Cor. 5:1, O in [ (Ppinino (r. m.). 

6:1, T from TOAjia, no space; Videt for Audet . 

2 Cor. 10:4, Af in £ N]am (r. m.). 

Eph. 3:1, T from Tovrov, no space. 

1 Thess. 4:1, Hoiiror for Aoixor (x and i in marg., p . m. 4 ). 

4:13, MvtkXofjtv for Ov 0* Xofjugp (n and m in marg., p . «r.)^ 

2 Thess. 2:1, Upunvfjuev for (x and R in marg. f s. m. ?). 

3:1, Ilotxor for Aonrop (x in marg., s. m.). 

2 Tim. 1:13, T from TIIotvxoiwiv (both F and G). 

Tit. 1:5, T from Tovrov, no space. 

2:1,2 from 2v, no space. 

2: 6, T from Tovx, no space. 

3: 1, T from Tm/mfunfa-, no space, A from Admone , space. 

Phil. vs. 4, E from Evxapaor*, no space, 
vs. 17, E from Ei, no space. 

Similar omissions are found in the Latin of Hebrews ; as E from Et , 
4:15; Q from Qua Jfropter , 6:1 \ H from His, 7:1. 

Here is a very large body of very closely related facts; some gen¬ 
eral explanation must answer for all; in G there is no hint at any 
explanation of any. Inasmuch as the phenomena in Greek and Latin 
(F and f) are so exactly parallel, and inasmuch as the same are still 
present in Hebrews , where there is no Greek text, we seem irresistibly 
driven to assume the same kind of original for both F and f—an 
original widely different from G, and of which our present codex 
Augiensis is a practically exact copy. Hereby is established anew and 
on independent basis our previous conclusions that the Greek and 
Latin lines had been precisely and intelligently adjusted to each other 
in the archetype of our present codex. Therefore, that archetype was 
not G, in which no such adjustment whatever exists. 

Even this is not all, however. We have yet another proof, entirely 
different, but equally decisive. The fact that F is copied line for line 
from its prototype is set in clear relief by the fact that occasionally 
whole lines have been omitted and then inserted at the foot of the 
page. Thus, at Rom. 11:8, 9 we read : 

axoveir. caxr. npr. arjfLtpov A udiant usque in hodier 

/• /• 

Aeyci. ytvrfOijma. H. rpaxc^a. num diem Et david 

ovrwv. cur. xayiSa. teat, c«r. dicit fiat mensa 

4 /. e., prima manu. 
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Then at the bottom of the page we find : 

c0ya>v. inxru). fiaXXor. to. diminutio coram divitiae 

/• /• 

ij/iepacr. kcu SavlS gentium quanto magis 

Here it seems that every shadow of doubt is excluded. The eye of 
the scribe wandered and skipped the Greek line rpiepanr. «u Saw#, but 
not the corresponding Latin, num diem. Et david. Hence through 
the rest of the page the Latin matches, not the Greek line, but the 
next above. At or before the end of the page the scribe discovers his 
mistake and inserts the omitted line at the bottom. Observe that the 
Latin and Greek flow on, each in its own channel and each undisturbed 
by the other, in Leibnitzian pre-established harmony. In G the 
omitted line appears precisely in the middle of a line, and there is no 
explanation for its omission in copying. 

A similar phenomenon is met with at 2 Cor. 12:10: 

tov At. o. cv8ok«>. vA xpi. Propter qd. placeo mihi * 

a 

cr. av. yKajxr . tv. SuoyfLour. in necessitatibus in persecutionibus 

Then at the bottom of the page, separated in each of the two columns 
from what is above by a horizontal bar having the width of the column 
itself, we find : 

b atrOcvuuxr. pov. cr. vftpt crir. *in infirmitatibus in contume/iis 

Here the scribe seems first to have omitted the Greek line, but to have 
discovered his blunder before writing the corresponding Latin; accord¬ 
ingly he has placed both lines at the bottom and so has preserved the 
correspondence throughout. The secret of both omissions is thus an 
open one. They demonstrate incontrovertibly, what is already twice 
proved, that the Graeco-Latin alignment in the Augiensis was already 
present in the pattern that lay before the scribe. It should be added 
that half of the omitted line forms the end of one line, and half the 
beginning of the next in G, so that we cannot imagine how it could 
have been omitted by any wandering of the eye in copying from 
that MS. 

Moreover, on the face of it the proposition seems extremely 
improbable that the densely ignorant F scribe should take his Greek 
from one MS., but his Latin from another, though the first MS. con¬ 
tained both Greek and Latin, and should then adjust these independent 
texts to each other, line by line, word by word, syllable by syllable, 
though he certainly did not understand the Greek text he was thus 
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dividing. Improbable, did we say ? The proposition is more properly 
called incredible, and nothing less than perfectly apodeictic proof 
could recommend it to our acceptance. No semblance of such proof 
is forthcoming. 

We must not close this discussion without some reference to Hort’s 
citation of a most corrupt passage, 2 Tim. 1:13, in proof of the alleged 
dependence of F on G. He holds that it is impossible for two scribes 

M 

to have produced the same monstrosity: TTorvwowny c^cu vytur tfivov 
rwv Xoywv from the correct text: Y iroTmraxriy €\c try uuvovrwv Xorywv; hence 
he infers that the one must have copied from the other. It seems 
amazing that such a past-master in criticism should perpetrate such a 
paralogism. Hort assumes that the text in the originals of F and G 
was the now accepted text, but this assumption is utterly baseless. It is 
practically certain that the corrupted text of F and G had already 
existed for centuries in the originals of those MSS. How the corrup¬ 
tion originated it is not necessary to inquire. We venture to suggest, 
however, that the dropping of the Y is merely another example of the 
frequent loss of the initials and points back to a MS. in which the 
word began a paragraph, as does the capital TT, and that the vyuicr 
qnvwv represents an ancient variant, possibly vyicc ov/ww, the bar of 
course denoting omission. In any case, Hort’s argument falls in ruin 
as soon as its false base is removed. 

There is no escape then from the conclusion that the archetype of 
F offered the same division into lines as we now see in F itself. But 
that division is merely quantitative, into lines of about equal length, 
without any regard to words or sense; in particular, it is not sticho- 
metric. On the other hand, G presents a division, not denoted by lines, 
but by capitals, that is, not quantitative, but according to sense : that is, 
stichometric. We know of no other way to understand the capitalization 
in G. The stichometry may not be perfect, but it seems certainly to be 
present. So again the archetypes of the two codices are seen to go 
asunder. Apparently F would seem to represent the older tradition, 
but we have not space to follow up these indications. They are not 
negatived by the coincidence of the larger gaps in the two MSS.; for 
there is no reason why such gaps should not be propagated through 
several generations of MSS. 

There remain many other interesting, important, and difficult 
questions, which cannot be taken into consideration for the present. 
Among them one of the most puzzling concerns the original grouping 
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of the letters into words. It appears strange that anyone could make 
such atrocious blunders and yet so often be right. It seems certain 
that some of the errors in grouping reach far behind either F or G f 
behind even the Latin translations. Thus in 2 Tim. 2:17 we read: 
et sermo corum ut cancer serpit, and this presupposes xcu o Aoyocr avrmr 
«xr yavypa. tra. vofirfv. «£et, in particular, the misdivision yavypa. ura of 
both F and G. But on this we cannot enlarge. The object of this 
study is attained in the demonstration, with mathematical rigor, that 
the Codex Augiensis reproduces its archetype with servile fidelity, and 
that the archetype in question was not the Codex Boernerianus. 
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THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

It is seldom that authors attain to the immortality which they hope 
for, and it is still more seldom that anonymous authors achieve this 
distinction. And yet it is just such a distinction that the authors of the 
book of Enoch have achieved. That such should be ultimately his 
lot was the deep-rooted expectation of one of this literary circle. 
He looked forward (civ, n, 12) to the time when his writings would 
be translated into various languages, and become to the righteous 
“a cause of joy and uprightness and much wisdom.” This hope was 
in a large degree realized in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era, when the currency of these apocalyptic works 
was very widespread on account of their distinctively religious and 
predictive contents. But from the fourth century of our era onward 
they fell into discredit, and under the ban of such authorities as 
Hilary, Jerome, and Augustine they gradually passed out of circula¬ 
tion and became lost to the knowledge of western Christendom till 
about a century ago. It was not, however, till recent years that the 
book of Enoch and similar works have begun to come into their own, 
not indeed on the ground of their intrinsic religious worth, but from 
their immeasurable value as being practically the only historical 
memorials of the religious development of Judaism during the two 
centuries which preceded the birth of Christianity, and particularly of 
the development of that side of Judaism to which historically Chris¬ 
tendom in large measure owes its existence. 

The first MSS. of Enoch were brought to Europe by Bruce, 
the great Abyssinian traveler, in 1773. From one of these MSS. 
now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Laurence made the first modern 
translation into English in 1821,and in 1838 issued a transcript of the 
MS. itself. Unfortunately I have not been able to see a copy 
of this last publication, but if the transcription is as accurately done as 
in other Ethiopic texts published by Laurence, then it may be taken 
as a very good representative of the MS. in question, and by no 
means deserving of the hostile criticism of Dillmann (Liber Henoch 
cethiopice , 1851, p. 1), who charged it with containing permultos . . . . 
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errores typographies. Moreover, if Laurence’s edition of the MS. a 
were so faulty, was it right for Dillmann to trust to Laurence’s work 
wholly for his knowledge of this MS.? I have recollated the first ten 
chapters of a in connection with Dillmann’s text, and found no mis> 
takes in chaps, i, ii, iii, iv, ix. In v, viii, and x I have found one each; 
in vii three, and in vi four. I hope to discover presently to whose 
account these should be set down. 1 

The first real edition of the text was published in 1851 by Dill¬ 
mann from five MSS. abcde , of which ab are in the Bodley, c in the 
Frankfort library, and de were the property of the well-known traveler, 
Robert Curzon. Of Dillmann’s collations of bcde I have tested only 
that of b in the opening chapters, and found only one bad error, in 
chap. vii. These five MSS. are all of secondary value. The best of 
them is a. No further work on the Ethiopic text appeared till 1892, 
when Dillmann (. Sitzungsberichte d. kgL Preuss. A had. d. Wiss. zu Berlin , 
1892, li-liii, pp. 1039-54, 1079-92) published some variants from 
three MSS. of M. d’Abbadie on the first thirty-two chapters of Enoch 
in connection with his edition of the fragmentary Greek version. 
Early in the following year my translation and commentary on the 
book of Enoch was issued by the Oxford University Press. 8 This 
translation was based on a drastic revision of Dillmann’s text. Nine 
new MSS., which belong to the British Museum, were used, two of them, 
gm, being of primary importance and seven, fhiklno , being of only 
secondary. Of these MSS. I collated m , fhiklno on about three hun¬ 
dred passages; but g I collated throughout, on the whole accurately, 
but defectively, as I now find, in a relatively small number of passages. 
From 1893 I have from time to time been engaged on the further 
study of the Ethiopic and Greek versions of Enoch. The result of 
these studies is at present with the printers and will probably be pub¬ 
lished toward the close of this year by the Oxford Press. These texts 
would have appeared sooner but for the publication of Dr. Flemming’s 
Ethiopic text in 1902. 3 As this work gave a nomenclature to the 

z I have just examined the Ethiopic text of Laurence above referred to, and find 
that Dillmann’s censure is more than justified. The errors are as a rule easy to correct, 
but, even after the rejection of the obvious errors of the press, a considerable number 
remains, and the most of these have been reproduced in Dillmann’s apparatus critical, 
and from Dillmann’s passed over into Flemming’s. In chaps, v-x these errors are dis¬ 
tributed as follows: one in v, 3; viii, 3; x, 1; three in vii, 1, 2/5; four in vi, 1,4,7 (&r). 

9 The Book of Enoch Translated from Professor Dillmann's Ethiopic Text. 

3 Das Buck Henoch: Athiopischer Text herausgegeben von Joh. Flemming. 
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Berlin and French MSS. differing from that which I used in my Ethiopic 
text, I was obliged for the sake of my readers to bring my nomenclature 
into agreement with that of Dr. Flemming, who was first in the field. 
This was a task of no little difficulty. It was not, however, without its 
compensations, as it has contributed to the accuracy of my textual 
work and given me an exhaustive knowledge of Dr. Flemming's work. 
To the criticism of this work I will now turn. 

Dr. Flemming’s text is based on fourteen MSS.,abcdegmpq tuv 
wy. To the first seven we have already referred. Of the remaining 
seven, tuvw belong to the collection made by M. d’Abbadie and are 
now in Paris, q is in Berlin, y in Munich, and p was the property of 
Lord Crawford. With the remaining twelve MSS. in Europe Flem¬ 
ming has directly or indirectly acquainted himself sufficiently to be able 
to assign them to his second class. Of the twenty-six Ethiopic MSS. 
in Europe only five, gmqiu , belong to the first class. 

In the preparation of his text our editor has been at no little pains. 
Thus he has himself collated the first-class MSS. gmq and the second- 
class py. His knowledge of tu he owes to photographs taken by Pro¬ 
fessor Meyer in France, and of vw to collations of the same scholar. It 
was a fatal error on Dr. Flemming’s part that he did not photograph 
gmq, or, at all events, revise his collations of them. The more a scholar 
works with MSS., the more distrustful he becomes of his own colla¬ 
tions and of those of others. It is not unknown to some students of New 
Testament Greek MSS. that the successive collations of such scholars 
as Tischendorf, Scrivener, and Hort have failed to eliminate entirely 
the erroneous element in the representation of certain MSS. Hence 
one comes to regard photographic reproductions of the chief MSS. of 
a book as indispensable in his preparation of its text. The scholar 
must procure these; if not, he must revise his collations thoroughly, at 
least one or more times. 

I have mentioned above that there are two classes of MSS., five of 
these belonging to the first class and twenty-one to the second. It is 
truer, indeed, to say that there are six; for in the great British Museum 
MS. g there is a duplicate version of chaps, xcvii, 6 b —cviii, 10, which 
springs from a different type of text from that preserved in g . Hence 
for these eleven chapters we have six MSS., £ *g mqtu . These MSS. 

[=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F. f VII, 1.]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. xv + 
172 pages. M. 11. 

This review will criticise also, though briefly, the German translation of this text 
by Dr. Flemming, and the Greek Fragment, edited by Dr. Radermachkr, which 
were published in the year 1901, and reviewed in this Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 147-9. 
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represent the old uncorrected text before it was submitted to any recen¬ 
sion. Hence they abound in errors and irregularities of every descrip¬ 
tion, but these do not daunt the student; even their most corrupt 
passages are of value; for it is generally possible, with a knowledge of 
the subject-matter and the kindred literature, to discover the true text 
underlying the corruption. These MSS. are of various degrees of worth: 
g stands head and shoulders above the rest, q comes next, u , so far as it 
exists, makes a good third, and then come / and m . / possesses also a 

peculiar value of its own. It represents in itself the older type of text, 
but on its margins, or between its lines, readings of the later type of 
text have been added by a later hand. 

The second type of text is represented, as we have already remarked, 
by twenty-one MSS. in Europe. 4 These, too, are of various values. 
By far the best is n , which, in two or more cases, attests single-handed 
the true text against all the other MSS. of both classes. Next in worth 
are akvwy. Dr. Flemming has used avwy , but not kn . 

Flemming’s text naturally constitutes an immeasurable advance on 
that of Dillmann and a considerable advance on Dillmann’s text as 
emended in my commentary in 1893. With the help of the three new 
first-class MSS. qtu> this editor was able to point out a few passages 5 
where I followed mere idiosyncrasies of g , and also some others where 
I preferred the less trustworthy of the two texts £ ^g in chaps, xcvii, 6 d 
—cviii, 10. I willingly admit my shortcomings in these respects. I 
could myself produce a much ampler catalogue than that adduced by 
Flemming, as will be manifest when my own text is made public. 

On the whole, Dr. Flemming’s text is good, as might be expected 
from so excellent an Ethiopic scholar. But he has not risen to the 
opportunity. With the materials already accessible, it was possible 
for a scholar to make a definitive edition, and possibly to go down 
to posterity on the shoulders of this anonymous immortal. But a 
definitive edition postulates an accuracy, a completeness (in respect to 
the first-class authorities), and a thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter ; and in all these qualities our editor shows himself defective. 

In the subsequent criticism of Dr. Flemming’s text I will deal first 
and most fully with chaps, i-xxxii, inasmuch as we have also the 
Greek version for this section. In the later chapters, where we have 
the Ethiopic version only, save in the case of a few verses, there is 

4 There are two MSS. in America, according to Dr. Enno Littmann. One of 
these, of which he sent me a partial collation, belongs to the second class. 

sHc cites three, 1. e. t in xli, 9; lxix, 12; lxxxi, 6. 
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more room for subjective criticism, and reasonable difference of 
opinion. But in the earlier chapters, where textual evidence is so 
abundant and good, we shall be able to determine easily how far Dr. 
Flemming’s text is accurate and his judgment sound. 

I. CHAPTERS I-XXXII. 

For the sake of brevity I will henceforth use E to designate the 
Ethiopic version, G* the Greek version as found in the Gizeh frag¬ 
ments, and G‘ the Greek version as found in George Syncellus, or 
simply G where there is no variation between these authorities. For 
the sake of clearness the criticism of the text will be dealt with under 
the following heads: (1) inaccurate and defective collation of the 
MSS.; (2) adoption of inferior readings into the text where the MSS. 
evidence for the true text is incontrovertible; (3) corrupt passages 
left in the text without any attempt to emend them or even to call 
attention to their viciousness; (4) corrupt passages wrongly explained 
or emended; (5) divergencies between G and E left unnoticed ; (6) 
failure to use the Semitic background for purposes of emendation. 

1. Inaccurate and defective collation of the MSS. —Under this head I 
will simply enumerate the pages and notes in which the MSS. are 
wrongly collated. Thus g is wrongly collated on pp. 3, note 2 ; 10, n. 12 ; 
11,n.2; 12,n. 13; 20, n. 4; 28, n. 13; 29, n. 12; 30, n. 17; 31, n. 6; 
32, n. 1; 33, nn. 13 and 15 ; 34, n. 9. m is wrongly collated on pp. 7, 
n. 14; 8, n. 2; 13 nn. 1 {bis) and 15; 14, n. 15 ; 15, n. 5; 18, n. 8; 
19, n. 15; 20, nn. 4 and 11; 22, nn. 3 and 7; 25, nn. 13 and 14; 
26, n. 2 ; 27, n. 4; 28, n. 13; 29, nn. 3 and 10; 30, n. 1; 33, nn. 2 
and 10 ; 35, nn. 1 and 3 and 11. q is wrongly collated on p. 3, n. 1; 
9, n. 10; 14, n. 3; 18, n. 12; 20, nn. 6 and 8 and 14; 27, nn. 4 and 
10 and 11; 29, n. 3; 30, n. 1 ; 31, nn. 6 and 15; 33, n. 9; 35, nn. 1 
and 11. /is wrongly collated on pp. 7, n. 10; 8, n. 7; 31, n. 2. u 
is wrongly collated on pp. 8, n. 7 ; 20, n. 2 ; 33, n. 15. This list is not 
exhaustive in the case of any of the above MSS. The reader will observe 
that my criticism is limited to Flemming’s collations of MSS. of the 
first class only. As regards defective quotation of these MSS. I cannot 
undertake to give even a partial catalogue of such deficiencies. They 
are too numerous, and yet there should not be any such, seeing that the 
method adopted by the editor is to mention in the critical notes only 
such MSS. as exhibit readings divergent from those followed in the text. 
Hence the reader is given to understand that all the other MSS. not 
enumerated in the notes attest the readings which appear in the text. 
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I will give a few examples: In viii, 3, according to the critical note only 
tu prefix <D before i in reality gmtu do so. In the note on 

x, 13, tu are said to read (Dp^O&COL \ whereas it should be gmqtu. In 
note on xvi, 3, tu are said to read ; whereas it should be gmqtu . 

Again, in note on xv, 5, qtu are said to read <DJt 9 ° \ in reality gmqtu 
do so. In note on xxv, 5, gtu are said to read £(! : whereas it should 
be gmqtu. Again, in note on xxii, 13, for gu , we should read gmqu ; 
in note on xxx, 3, for mu we should read gmqtu; and in note on xii, 4, 
where it is said that only u reads rtuCi we should read gqu. In 
note on xviii, 10, all MSS. are said to attest the corrupt reading <n>l|f : 
This is not so: gq of the first-class MSS. and y of the second rightly 
read mUtl \ Finally we note on xxi, 7 (see German translation), all 
MSS. are said to be corrupt. This also is wrong, u reads rightly 
Opp : a reading I conjectured in my edition of 1893 from the Greek 
ebcdurou before I knew of the existence of this MS. Flemming 
adopted the conjecture but did not mention its author. 

Although we have by no means exhausted the list of errors under 
this beading, we have given enough to show that the apparatus 
criticus attached to this text gives a defective and erroneous repre¬ 
sentation of the five chief MSS. 

2. The adoption of inferior readings into the text where the MSS. evi¬ 
dence for the true text is incontrovertible . These will be treated under 
divisions a and /?. 

a) In vi, 7, Flemming reads Hcp-XI 2 : (= as rpi) with q and 
omits to mention in his notes that gmtu read HVF : iP-Xf : which 
is supported by G ovros ^v. In vii, 1, the text reads: ao 
P*C(D» S <O 00 <D" i hG°CP'\ ! (= ptioTOfua* teal (ro/uac) tow fSoTavwr i&qXm- 
trav avrdfc). But for < 000 a>": gqt as well as two second-class MSS., ny 
read o> 00 a>: which alone is right, as it is supported by G. Thus our 
text is an exact equivalent to G piZorofjua*; *ai r&c /forayag l&ijX.wrar 
avrtus. In the critical note on this passage Flemming thinks £ too 
corrupt to be brought into harmony with G. If our editor had 
observed the readings of gt , as he has not, and further observed that 00 : 
is occasionally used as a rendering of fiorartf, the passage would have 
presented no difficulty. In vii, 4, the text reads £'flX 09 ’fl | >‘: with 
gmtu. But we should read < 0 £AX 09 ’<fl>‘: with q 9 ah and G «u «ampr- 
Ooauv. In x, 2, the text reads .etOT-fc s This does not agree with 
G* or G s , and Flemming does not mention any variant. But m has 
the true text but in an irregular form pA s (i. e. t n >X s) = G c &*o- 
Xccrei. In x, 7, the text has 09 °haU : tttt 1 Now as G* has iv rf 
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fLvarrfpuf oAy, it is obvious that we should read (as 1 proposed in 1893) 
a*°liaiC : 1 tit : and as q reads : it was clearly right to read 

as above proposed. As a matter of fact n (a MS. not used by 
Flemming) reads s In x, 20, the text has \9°lttb 1 OKI: 

But the \9° should be omitted with gmqu. The phrase thus consti¬ 
tutes a nominative absolute and is resumed in the suffix attached to 
the following verb, and the text then is an equivalent of G g iroous tA« 
&KaOap<ruK. In xiv, 1, the text reads WavftihG ; &A \ s (= outos 

6 ptpXos Aoyo* SucauxTuFT/s). But Flemming should here with q have 
read : &A : ftJtty : and brought his text into perfect har¬ 

mony with G ptfiXos \6yiov Sucauxrwrp save that E prefixes the 
demonstrative pronoun. In xxii, 9, the text reads h<n>: s (= 

X<dp^civ). But we should with q read ho° \ • = G x<apltt<rQ<u. 

In xxv, 6, the text reads t.fAa’"A" s [A*! 2 s] <n>0H<O"> ; The editor 
adds lb and brackets Arf s as an interpolation, and obelizes the first 
word as corrupt for j&Aa*£ : as I suggested in 1893. But there is no 
need of the first two steps. The true text is preserved in gq/ f /. e ., 
cn> 0 H : dr*F : which is rather an unusual rendering of at do-fuu avrov 
(see Dillmann’s Lexicon , 23). In xxxii, 4, the text reads 1 

on the evidence of /. But the word is clearly an interpolation. It is 
omitted in q and G. It first appears asyndetically in gmu as an 
ungrammatical addition in the form J&*A 3 A>: Next the irregular sub¬ 
junctive is changed into an indicative and <D prefixed as in / and the 
second-class MSS. 

I will now give a few more examples where the MSS. evidence, 
though not so overwhelming, is yet sufficiently strong to produce 
conviction. 

In i, 9, the famous passage quoted in Jude, Flemming’s text runs: 

®?0- s OP*-* 1 .... hao 1 f.vnc 1 «vh s A0A.tr®>* ;• 

: AlA.9? i 

®eHA ¥ttfir : HJ"? : 

(= kuI Mob IjXdtp .... (a) woiijoai icptoir tear' a&rQp (read tcord rdprttp) 

(b) koI droXAr* rods drefktt 

(c) koI (\4y£ei (or IXtyfru) rcurar odptca. 

Here we ought to read s with m q, in x y t a and have the 

three verbs J& 7 AC : and : and : in the subjunctive. 

6 This is corrupt for 1 ) 0 A • H'A’tfP* i 

7 This can be either indicative or subjunctive accordingly as we regard it as 
belonging to conjugation I, I or I, 2. 
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In other words, for dwoXitrei and iXcytu we should read, in accordance 
with the best text of E and the internal evidence, dwoXiotu and lAey£ai. 
This text is found in the independent Latin Version of Ps.-Vigilius 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat., Vol. LXII, 363*/): 

Ecce veniet Dominus .... Facere judicium 

Et perdere omms impios 
Et arguere omnem camem 

St. Jude also attests the same text, though it will be observed that he 
omits part of clauses b and c: 

Mod if\0tp rdpm .... ( a ) roirpcu icploip jcord rdrrup 

(b and c) koI fk4y£cu rdrra » rod t dotfi&t. 

Ps.-Cyprian (Fabricius, Cod. Pseud., Vol. I, 160) upholds the right text. 
Hence we must in G change the two corrupt indicatives dwaXctm and 
i\cy$€i into dxo Accra* and iXey(tu. 

Again in ii, 1, where Flemming’s text reads *(ICyVl*: (= oc <f>wrnf- 
pes) mq read •OCyVI' : = tows <f>oxrrfjpas. This brings E into very close 
agreement with G, which has mu tovs tfuoarrfpas. The reading of mq is 
not mentioned in Flemming’s apparatus criticus. Once more. In ix, 
6, 7, our text reads: M 0 £ s IWt s 9Ay® s XA : s s 

• A-fld : : (= iSijXtotrtv rd pvtmjpta rov aivvoe rd yiyro- 

ficva iv r$ ovpavtf (kcli) iyvtopurtv rots dvBpunrois Scfia{ds). Now G* reads 
IftrjkwTcv rd p.vorrjpui rov aiStvoq rd rtf ovpavtf a bnrrjScvovtTi feyimtmvf 
dvOpt inrot. G* drtKaXvtj/t rtf alwvi rd iv ovpavtf. imrrj8cvo\xri 8k rd bnrif- 
8tvpara avrov, elScvai rd pxxrnjpta oi vlot rtov dvdptb r»v. Here owing to 
Flemming having followed the false reading XA : : (= rd 

yiyvo/icva) it was impossible for him to recognize that XA : J&+7A4* : 
which is attested by gt , n (though not given by Flemming) is a slightly 
corrupted form of XA s : which = o imrrficvowrtv. In the next 

place for : (= iyvtbpurcv) we should with q read AXcn’d l =tym. 

This is very close to G* fcyvoxmvf. And finally for A*flA s of gm we 
should read A*flX • with qu. E thus = iSyXtotrev rd pvtrrypia rov cumros 
a irtrr/Scuovtrtv iv rtf ovpavtf lyvcv tLvOpto woe. Here we observe that 
a imrrjBcvovtnv should be restored to its proper place after ovpavf. 
Finally we may fairly assume that the corrupt cyvoxrav or «y*o> is a 
corruption of yvtovat, as I conjectured in 1893. 8 Thus the text = “And 
he disclosed the secrets of the primeval world which are in heaven 
which mankind are eager to know.’’ 

P) The passages which fall under this head are criticised on the 
8 Radermacher proposes yiypt&oictip. 
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ground that they give a transposed and corrupt order of words, 
although the right order is preserved in some of the MSS. of E and 
in G. 

In i v 2, for Z?tl : s we should with u, bed and G (cTircv *Ev«x) 

read <0j&A : Jf5»||: In vii, 3, for AftM* s A*flX s we should with q t ak 
and G (ot dv$pnnrot iwigoprjytiv) read A*(lX s Ailfi"8 In xiv, 8, for s 
s we must read & n h n with gmqtu , a , and G! In xx, 3, for X 7 °l 8 
aot [ n \ we should with mqu, a k and G (twv aytW dyy&wv) read 

X^fcfc/n s In xxi, 2, for o>CA.t»- s flflf s we should read 0(10( : 

CA.fl- : with q f G (#cdxct lOtaadfirjv). In xxv, 7, for h«n>H • AfrflX s we 
should with g, n and G (hvBpwwois ra rotavra) read AA*flX 8 8 In 

xxxii, 4, for T+ 8 s we should with gmtu and G (IXapd Xlav) read 
s T+ s In xxxii, 6, for <n>XAtl s s < 4 -XX s we should with 

G (*Pa^o^A 6 dyto? ayycAos) read 44 /# 8 l 8 

It is needless to point out the importance of the above passages 
as showing the agreement of E and G even in points of minute detail. 
Such evidence tends to inspire us with confidence in E in the larger 
sections where G is wanting. 

3. Corrupt passages are left in the text without any attempt to emend 
them or even to call attention to their viciousness .—These corruptions are 
brought to light mainly through the help of G. The first passage 
which I shall notice is in xiv, 7: X 1 H s tfttlfr s. . . . mMrtm s ®A. 

5 M s Xy°£D-ft+ 8 • HX/hfh* 8 This text is meaning¬ 

less even if we translate with Flemming: “ Wie ihr auch dabei weint 
. . . . und (doch) nicht einmal ein Wort aus der Schrift, die ich 
geschrieben habe, vorbringt.” Since E exactly reproduces G we may 
confine our attention to the latter. Kcu vftcfc kXxuovti? .... kcu 
XoAomcs wav prjp ta <bro rrjs ypaifnj? rj s lypaxj/a. If the participial con¬ 
struction is original then py may be corrupt for prjv. We should then 
render: “ Though you weep and bring forward every petition from the 
writing which I have written.” But if the negative is original AoAovktcc 
must be corrupt, possibly for Aa^wrcs, and there was probably the sub¬ 
stantive verb before the participle. We should then have: “Though 
you weep .... you shall not be granted a single request in the 
writing, etc.” 

Again in xiv, 8, JPftVtL s is rightly enough a translation of Idopv- 
fia£ov in G, but it has no intelligible meaning in its present context. 
It cannot be translated “trieben mich an” with Flemming, if these 
words mean “ urged me onward.” In fact the error lies in l$opv&a£ov 
— -ibm - *. But the Semitic word should here have been rendered 
frdgwov. 
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In xiv, 25, E reads ai/ftA : 7JM s s XifrC s and G & to 
Trpoaanrw nov Karat hcvjtov, agreeing exactly save in the last word in each. 
Although XlfrC : can mean only $fikcww Flemming ventures to trans¬ 
late E as follows: “ ich aber schlug mein Antlitz zu Boden.” Beer 
more wisely does not attempt to translate E, but follows G instead. 
In any case X&frC : is impossible. Perhaps it is corrupt for Mil: = 
hcv$ov. 

Two other such corrupt passages are to be found in xxi, 5; xxviii, 
2. With the former we have already dealt. The latter is too complex 
for treatment here. 

4. Corrupt passages wrongly explained or emended, — In ix, 4, as G 

shows, no further change has to be made beyond omitting the second 
(DAftAi: To insert tD( M-li; before the first (OAfrAi: is quite 
unjustifiable. The insertion of <D before X<n>£ ; in ix, 7, in agreement 
with a bad emendation of Swete in the G*, is against all the authorities 
G* G* E (see above). In x, 7, Flemming follows preceding editors 
(myself included) in the impossible view that the corrupt tmra&a* 
which is rendered literally in E by : is a corruption of XrcToaor. 

This was Bouriant’s suggestion, but Xrcracrav could not under any cir¬ 
cumstances mean “disclosed” or “told.” The error did not apparently 
originate in G*, but in the Semitic MS. before the translator of G*. Thus, 
since G* has Arov = YTQK and G* Xrarafa v = VGR, the latter may be 
taken as a corruption of the former. We have an analogous and more 
difficult corruption in 2 Chron. 22: 10, where the Massoretic 

is a corruption of . In xv, 11, E reads Aaof't s XA : Jfc 7 ¥ 0 *s* 

which unintelligible text is a literal rendering of the no less unintel¬ 
ligible j‘vc^cAas*f dBucwvra of G*. As G* has here vt/iofieva dSucovvra we 
can hardly accept vc^cAas and veftdfKva as corruptions of Na^Aetft—an 
emendation which Bouriant suggested and Radermacher and Flem¬ 
ming accepted. Besides there were three distinct orders of giants and 
the demonic agencies referred to in the text proceeded from all three 
classes and not from the Na^Acifi only. The solution of the difficulty, 
therefore, must be sought elsewhere, /. e. t in the Semitic background. 

5. Divergencies between G and E left unnoticed, — In i, 8, G has 
cv&oKiav Sakrci, whereas E = tvo&Cav Saxrtt. The same corruption is found 
in Sirach xliii, 26. In xix, 2, G has at ywatkcs avrw ratv wapapdvrwv 
dyyeAwv, whereas E = at ywatkcs avrwv TrAanJcracrat tows dyycAovs. But 
as E not only differs from G here, but also gives the wrong sense, it is 

9 q reads s XA: JZThO- s which is simply an error. It has all 

the other MSS. o^ E and also G* against it. 
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clear that XArfi.*?: is corrupt for Aftrfivf"'} : With this emendation 
E is brought into exact agreement with G. 

6 . Failure to use the Semitic background for purposes of emendation .— 
Only twice are conjectures of this nature by other scholars referred to 
by Dr. Flemming. He makes no use of this means of restoring the 
text throughout the thirty-two chapters. 

The Greek Version. 

Before passing on from the criticism of these chapters to those that 
follow, it would be advisable to notice briefly the Greek version which 
is edited by Radermacher. 10 This text, on the whole, is well edited 
and forms some advance on preceding editions. But, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Dr. Radermacher is not a Semitic scholar. This defi¬ 
ciency in his equipment proved a sore handicap in the task he under¬ 
took. How is a purely classical scholar to edit a Greek text which is 
Greek in vocabulary, but largely Semitic in idiom ? To show that our 
text is of this character it will be sufficient to adduce the following 
passages: xxii, 9, ov 1) frrgyrf tov vSaros iv avnp (*Q .... "tlDR) = “in 
which there is the spring of water.” xvii, 1 , iv $ oi 6vr cs foci yiyvovrai 
(DID .... ■)1D8) = “ where the dwellers become.” Here, it is true, 
lice? could be taken with oi 5kt«s. xxxii, 3, ov io-Otownv aytov rov Kapirov 
avrov (V“© .... "VDS) = “ whose holy fruit they eat.” The editor’s 
failure to recognize this idiom in xvi, 1, has led him to emend the 
text in such a way as to obliterate wholly its original form. The 
unemended text runs: diro ^tic'pas .... $a vdrov <Sv ra irvtvpara 
iKwopevofuva Ik rrj% ijsvxfi* rf* capKos aurwv. This Semitic construction 
is supported by E though in a slightly corrupted form. Hence this 
must be preserved, though as I pointed out in 1893, there is according 
to E the loss of t&v yiyaKrwv before <Sv. This very phrase, more¬ 
over, tcSv yiydmov is found in G\ though this version inserts after it a 
gloss (?) containing the names of the three orders of giants as they 
are given in the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. 6: 1-4. 

The text and notes are accurately edited, but attention should be 
called to the following errors. In v, 6, Radermacher reads ol hpiavroi 
as an emendation of the corrupt reading which he says is a/ia | roc and 
not afjMprrjroi , as Bouriant and Lods stated. Bouriant and Lods were 
certainly wrong and Dillmann’s edition and mine, which were neces- 

10 Das Buck Henoch . Herausgegeben im Auftrage dcr Kirchenvater-Commis- 
sion dcr kgl. Preuss. Akademie dcr Wissenschaften von Joh. Flemming and L. 
Radermacher [ = “ Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller dcr ersten drei 
Jahrhundcrte”]. Leipzig: Hinricbs, 1901. iv + 172 pages. 
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sarily based on the work of these scholars, shared in their error. The 
autotype reproduction of the text was not published till after the issue 
of these editions. 11 But if Bouriant and Lods deciphered the MS. 
wrongly, so also has Radermacher. It reads apap | rot. The p is par¬ 
tially obliterated but it is unmistakable in the photographic reproduc¬ 
tion of the MS. Hence we should emend a/uiproc into apapr{wX)oi. 
Thus the Christian origin of the words which I bracketed in 1893 
becomes still more manifest : Kot irdvrts oi apapr(<ok)di xaprq<rormi t tool 
i<rrat avroU Auo-is apapruu>v, and internal evidence confirms the omission 
of these clauses by E. Again in x, 7 (G*), Radermacher by a strange 
error reads y»/s .... yrjv for wkrjyfjs .... irkrjyrjv in xxviii, 1, In 
I#cei0cv for #cai I#cci0 cv, and in xxix, 1 , k at iicttOcv for In I#cet0cv. 

In vi, 8, oSrot ci<nv dpxcu a>Mav ot 8c#ca is a wrong emendation. 

This would mean, “ These are their leaders who are over ten.” But we 
require, “ These are their leaders over tens .” Possibly we might read 
(iirl) 8c#ca8wv. But the corruption may have originated in the Semitic, 
though E is right. In viii, 3, for Xu^n/A. we should with E and G* E 
in vi, 7, read Xtox(afi)i^k. In xiv, 8, attention should have been called 
to idopv patov, which does not become intelligible till it is retranslated 
into Semitic. In the same verse avepoi .... tfariraaav p* can only 
be rendered “ the winds spread me out! ” But we require “the winds 
carried me.” Hence we should emend l&wcrao-av into i&vipamv. The 
same corruption is found in the Cod. Sarrav., in the LXX, Numb. 
11 : 31. I have already called attention to Bouriant’s very unsatisfac¬ 
tory emendation of vc^cAas into Na^Act/tt which Radermacher has 
admitted into his text. 

Notwithstanding these and other possible strictures on the text of 
this edition, we greet its publication with much satisfaction. 

II. CHAPTERS XXXIII-CVIII. 

This review has already grown to such great dimensions that I 
must confine myself to a few remarks under the first four heads 
enumerated on p. 693. 

1. Throughout these chapters the chief MSS. are just as inaccu¬ 
rately and defectively cited in the notes as in the earlier chapters. It 
will be sufficient for our present purpose to point out the errors of this 

11 Swete’s edition (1898) perpetuates the error. 

x *In the Introduction Radermacher expresses his obligations to Professor Gelzer 
for bis fresh collations and emendations of the Syncellus Greek fragments. It is pos¬ 
sible that these two changes may be due to this scholar; but if so, attention should 
have been drawn to this fact in the notes. 
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nature in one or more pages. Such errors are found, I believe, on 
every page. I will choose p. 67. It is neither the best nor the worst. 
In note 2 on this page q and g are wrongly cited. In note 7 m is twice 
wrongly cited. In note 11 gqdy are all wrongly quoted with reference 
to the same phrase; in note 13 Again on p. 152, in note 5, for 
gtu read gqtu. In note 7 for ^g^gtu read tgigqfu, and for £t read 
*g*gqi- In note 9 for q read x gqu . In note 15 for / read tu. In note 
16 g is wrongly cited; also for mqu read mu. In note g and m are 
wrongly cited, and / in note 21. 

2. As there is no space for the further discussion of important read¬ 
ings, I will only add that the order of the inferior MSS. is occasionally 
followed, although there is no reason, stated or apparent, for the 
rejection of the better attested order. Thus in lxxiv, 14; lxxxiii, 9; 
lxxxix, 10, the order of a few MSS. of the second class is followed 
against the evidence of all the first-class MSS. and most of the second 
class. In lxxv, 2 ; lxxix, 1; lxxxix, 2 the order of the second class is 
preferred to that of the first class—without any ostensible reason. 
Finally, in lxxvi, 13; lxxvii, 3, the readings of the inferior MSS. are 
given in the text, and those of the first class are not even mentioned 
in the notes. 

3. A few passages will suffice under this head. In xlv, 3, E reads 
: 9 * 7 ( 161 Ptf®* s = “And he will choose their works.” This clause 

occurs in the following connection: “ On that day Thine Elect One 
will sit on the Throne of Glory and He will choose their works.” Flem¬ 
ming, after the'example of his predecessors, translates: “ Wird Auswahl 
treffen unter ihren Werken.” But this translation is no improvement. 
It is a mistranslation to boot, and would require Ay® 7 A". If we 
retranslate we shall discover the source of the corruption. 6 1 = 
{kA.«£ctcu = “iny, which may itself = SoKifuuret, or else is & corruption 
of irQ*, which normally means “will try.” Thus the text = “He 
(the Judge) will try their works.” 

In lxxxii, 7, &C&A. : HAHH : fit : X7H.A :••• • A”>j&A : A • 
= “Uriel dem der Herr .... fur mich Befehl gegeben hatte fiber 
das Heer des Himmels.” But Uriel was not set over the host of 
heaven on Enoch’s account. There are two errors in the above text. 
We should read HAHH s with gmu , ady and emend A.1 - s into A*1* s 
Then we have “Uriel, to whom the Lord has subjected the host of 
heaven.” In lxxxix, 48, : ATffl- s fhCl s (so gqt) is untrans¬ 

latable. We have simply with the other MSS. to omit the A before 
H}».: and the text agrees with the Greek fragment here 6 #c/mo« 6 Scvrcpos. 
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In xciv, 5, h*® s J& 7 A 4 's TAA s AM s (which Flemming translates: 
•‘die Weisheit zu einer sch lech ten zu machen”) is quite an impossible 
text. The Ethiopic translator here misunderstood kokowoUiv. Hence 
we should translate, “to entreat wisdom evilly.” The text should be 
obelized here. 

4. One example will here suffice. In cii, 5, the souls of the right¬ 
eous are exhorted as follows: “ Seid nicht traurig, wenn eure Seele 
mit Kummer in das Totenreich hinabfahrt .... sondern (seid viel- 
mehr traurig) uber den Tag, da ihr zu Sundern wurdet, und fiber den 
Tag .... desStrafgerichts.” (Mi Mh: (lOAf iXltiOtiMlUi’ 1 : 
iVPtt:) The text is undoubtedly corrupt, but Flemming regards it 
as simply defective, and accordingly supplies the clause in brackets. 
But what a farrago of nonsense is the result! The text clearly refers 
to the day of judgment, and to this day the righteous are bidden 
to look forward. There does not seem to be any loss of text, but 
two words seem corrupt. First omit At: with the best MSS. (gmqt). 
Then for Alh : (= vielmehr) read : = “wait ye ” (cf. cviii, 2), 

and for KllitfP" s read IMfc : and restore A for A before 0 A 1 - s Then 
we have, “ Grieve not if your soul descended in grief into Sheol .... 
but wait for the judgment day of sinners.” 

The German Translation . 

This translation of the text just reviewed is good, and in some respects 
an improvement on earlier translations. (See lxxxix, 10, etc.) There 
are, of course, short-comings. Thus inviii, i,as Flemming might have 
seen from G, he should have rendered “ all kinds of costly and choice 
stones ” (toftoious A/0OV? IfcXeKrovs), and not “ das allerkostbarste und 
auserlesenste Gestein,” though E can bear that meaning also. I have 
already drawn attention to the passages in xiv, 8, 25. Again in xvii, 7, he 
should render “ woher ” instead of “ wohin ” before “ das Wasser .... 
sich ergiesst.” Cf. G ttjv ^Kgutriv .... vSdrw. In lviii, 6, his text 
cannot bear the rendering : “ bis zu einer Grenze der Tage.” It is 
simply: “ to a number of the days.” Since this gives no intelligible 
meaning, there is some corruption. In chap, lxxviii, 9, the translation 
does not represent Flemming’s text, but that of Dillmann. 

In regard to questions of grammar arising in the text, I must depre¬ 
cate the dogmatic tone assumed by Dr. Flemming. Thus in a foot¬ 
note on p. 109 of his translation, he says that the reading of g which I 
followed is a mere clerical error, particularly as the indicative jahafewi 
after ’ ahazU was “ direct falsch.” Now if Dr. Flemming will turn to 
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Di\\ma.Mi’s Lexicon, col. 767, he will find this construction acknowledged 
and seven instances cited. But he need not go so far afield. In his notes 
on the text of this very passage (the text came out a year after the 
translation) seven of the MSS. give the indicative form of the verb they 
support. Many of the best MSS. do so also in lxxxvi, 6; lxxxix, 28 ; 
lxxxix, 32, 43. It is found also in xc, 2, in Dillmann’s text and fre¬ 
quently elsewhere. Again in note 4, on p. 68 of his text, he says that 
my conjecture is “ hinfallig” because the subjunctive must follow 
kama. This is by no means always the case, and many instances 
could be adduced to the contrary; but the best means of carrying 
home conviction to my censor will be to cite an instance from his own 
text. Thus in lxxiv, 12 , he reads h<n> s . . . . A.J&fl.M*: According 
to our editor this should be : 

Once more. In note 6, on page 5 of his text, he points out that the 
best MSS. in many passages read X 1 H : where G has the relative 5s. 
This he says is a proof that the translator of E had a participial con¬ 
struction before him and not the relative of a finite verb. Accord¬ 
ingly in a number of passages he rejects X 1 H : and follows the inferior 
MSS. in reading H. Here again I must join issue with the editor. 
In many books X 1 H : is used to render the Greek relative. If he 
refers to Dillmann’s Lexicon under the word in question he will find 
sufficient instances to establish the legitimacy of this rendering. 

Another feature to be reprehended in this work is the failure of its 
editor to acknowledge the felicitous emendations of previous scholars. 
Surely he ought to have mentioned the fact that Beer’s happy emen¬ 
dation in lxxxix, 68 ( Apoc . und Pseud., Vol. II, p. 295), is actually con¬ 
firmed by uP Haldvi’s emendation in ci, 4 is accepted both in the 
text and in the translation, but without acknowledgment of the 
author. In several cases I have the same complaint to urge. 

However, faultfinding becomes irksome, and we would gladly con¬ 
clude by drawing attention to the excellent points made by the editor 
in lxviii, 12; lxxix, 4 ; lxxxix, 10; civ, 6, and in expressing the hope 
that we may meet Dr. Flemming often in this department of research, 
in which he is fitted to achieve for himself a name, if he will but give 
himself the leisure for the task. 

R. H. Charles. 

Trinity College, 

Dublin, Ireland. 

^Another manifestly right emendation of Beer in lxxx, 6, is confirmed by q. 
Strangely enough Dr. Flemming accepts this emendation, but has not discovered that 
it is a reading of q. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 

If the tendency to state Christianity in its simplest forms means 
also a growing distrust of the differences which separate us into hos¬ 
tile camps, it would seem to indicate that an irenic temper is to be one 
of the distinctive characteristics of our new age. But it is too early to 
predict, especially as none of these simplifying efforts have succeeded 
in winning universal acceptance. The sweeping omissions and implied 
negatives, in spite of some real contributions to doctrinal analysis, have 
resulted in more distrust than assurance. 

Every generation, however, needs these incisive inquiries, whether 
the answers prove wholly satisfactory or not. We are disposed, there¬ 
fore, to welcome all such attempts as this one by Hr. Brown. 1 Indeed it 
could have been less introductory and even more broadly historical 
and decisively scientific than we find it. 

The author calls his book a study in the history of definition. 
And he believes that in studying the historic definition of Christianity 
we are really retracing the rise and progress of the effort to conceive 
of Christianity scientifically. The book is therefore written in a his¬ 
toric spirit and for the purpose of emphasizing the scientific method 
in theology. His conception of what constitutes a scientific definition 
is very general. It is that which is open to universal test, that which 
is recognized as valid by large bodies of men, that which successive 
generations of Christians have found distinctive in the religion of 
Christ. He, therefore, thinks it cannot be too often insisted that the 
Christianity of which alone science is able to take cognizance is a his¬ 
toric religion. It is that historic religion which began at a definite 
time and place, has passed through certain specific stages and under¬ 
gone certain definite changes, which science recognizes, and which it 
seeks to define. 

The problem set before the church has been to discover the definite 
characteristics which separate Christianity from all other known reli¬ 
gions. The author is, of course, well within bounds when he con¬ 
cludes that if we cannot discover what Christianity is it is hopeless to 
try to defend it. And he believes that not merely the scholar but the 
man on the street needs to know what Christianity is that he may be 
able to order his conduct accordingly. In other words, he wishes to 
get a definition which shall be valid for man as man. And because 
good men differ, we need an appeal to some wider standard. This he 

* The Essence of ChrisEanity; A Study in the History of Definition. By William 
Adams Brown. New York: Scribner, 1902. xi +332 pp. Si. 50 , net. 
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finds in the appeal to history, which, he says, must be final. Exactly 
why this should be true does not appear so evident, for the historic 
appeal has to rest back on those very differences of good men from 
which he says appeal must be taken. These statements will give the 
reader the principles on which the book has been written, and, I sup¬ 
pose, also by which it should be judged. 

The book is largely made up of historical material, and is interest¬ 
ing and valuable for this reason. Especially is this true of the many 
footnotes, which not only fill out the text that would otherwise have 
been misinterpreted, but in some instances correct it. Yet, after 
all this has been said, it is still true that the method employed gives 
us only a study in history and not really the organic and fundamental 
development as a whole. This is particularly noticeable in the chap¬ 
ters on 41 The Ancient Church,” and 44 The Reformation Period,” where 
one is constantly surprised. For example, Barnabas has a place in 
Dr. Brown’s book which the early history of the church hardly bears 
out. And one is not prepared for the selection of Zwingli, and the 
sweeping neglect and positive dethronement of Luther and Calvin. 
Evidently Barnabas and Zwingli play only an illustrative and pictorial 
part in the author’s sketch. This is not saying that what is written in 
these two chapters is not interesting, but that it is far from being the 
historical and scientific method of treating the subject which Dr. 
Brown’s correct conception of history and his own historical ability 
would lead us to expect. 

Also what he says of the early church is hardly more than true as 
a broad generalization. Christianity, he says, is conceived physically 
rather than ethically, as a new divine nature, of which one becomes 
partaker through the sacrament and by the possession of which one is 
assured of a life of endless bliss hereafter. That the early concep¬ 
tions were not purely ethical is certainly true, but it is also true that 
they cannot fairly be characterized as physical. The Christian ideal 
of Ignatius is not a mere physical life of endless bliss, but 44 attaining 
unto God.” What Ignatius seems to emphasize is that we shall not 
possess death but live forever 44 in Jesus Christ,” which even after a 
manner of speech could hardly be characterized as conceiving of 
Christianity physically. His new “divine life” is realistically spiritual 
if it is anything. The same may be said of the fundamental concep¬ 
tions of Hippolytus, Athanasius, and others. I speak of this simply to 
note the fact that the author’s positives are stronger than his nega¬ 
tives, which often are so sweeping and general as to misrepresent 
those whom he characterizes. 
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As to the Latin church, he thinks that at the root of varying Cath¬ 
olic conceptions lies a view of God as the Absolute which isolates him 
from the world as a purely transcendent Being, and as such conceives 
him as raised above the laws of human thought and experience, only 
to be known through the supernatural revelation which he has been 
pleased to impart to his church. And where this is the case, he 
declares it impossible to relate Christianity rationally to other forms 
of human thought and life. Between it and all other sides of human 
experience there is a great gulf fixed. This, of course, as a generali¬ 
zation may be true, but it is a sweeping generalization which the 
author would be the last to push. The reader will notice that it is 
more a trend or tendency, than the absolute definition of Catholi¬ 
cism which is being passed hurriedly in review. The author cer¬ 
tainly cannot be giving a scientific and final proposition. Catholic 
Christianity, whatever else it may be, is distinctively and definitely 
a historical religion, too much so in the conception of the mass, 
which is the historical run mad. 

After bringing together from Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin 
statements bearing on both sides of the question, he makes the sweep¬ 
ing assertion that 

when all is said, it remains true that the Calvinist, as little as the Lutheran, 
attains to what is worthy to be called a truly historical conception of Christi¬ 
anity, and that with them all the point of departure is speculative and a 
priori; that the idea of true religion is constructed from Scripture, reason, 
and present experience, and thus carried back in principle to the beginning 
of time. 

Here it is easy to understand the point which the author is seeking 
to make, but how can it be true, as he declares, that the Reformers had 
a speculative and a priori point of departure if they constructed their 
idea of true religion from Scripture and present experience ? If ever 
a theology was not a priori that of the Reformers was not. It is time 
to challenge such sweeping generalizations. Luther and Calvin both 
emphasized the historical revelation in Jesus Christ, and they definitely 
sought to turn the interest away from the unrevealed will of God to the 
will of God revealed in the gospel of the historical Christ. 

In a brief analysis of the Westminster Confession the author, in the 
same vein, finds that in it 

God is both supreme substance and sovereign will. He is not only the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, but through His Bible, His Church, His 
Christ, He brings His greatness to bear directly upon the littleness of the 
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creature and makes it possible for finite man, even here and now, to attain to 
an experience of the Infinite. 

This Dr. Brown does not approve of, and in an expository criticism 
he says: 

Here we have a conception of God which is at once a priori and onto¬ 
logical. A priori because its essence is made to consist in abstract concep¬ 
tions divorced from experience, ontological because the Absolute Being thus 
obtained is conceived as the supreme reality. God is at once removed from 
all rational tests known to the creature and yet at the same time is conceived 
as entering into his experience.Question and denial are alike impious. 

If it be granted that in this confession the historical Christ is not 
made fundamentally central but rather the Father, yet this is true 
also of the earliest confessions. Belief in God, the Father Almighty, 
was the first article in the first personal confessions used in the 
churches, of which we have any knowledge. And if we may believe 
the recorded account Jesus himself declared the first and greatest com¬ 
mandment to be, There is one God, and thou shalt love him with all 
thy heart. Can a confession of faith be said to be built up from an 
a priori point of view and from abstract conceptions when the contents 
are taken from the most ancient and authoritative records of a histori¬ 
cal revelation, and when the Almighty is thought of not only as 
Creator but as Providence, and not only as the Father of Jesus Christ 
but as our Father, by whom, in the language of the confession, we are 
“pitied, protected, provided for, and chastened .... as by a father” ? 
It looks here as if Dr. Brown were analyzing history from a point of 
view. Even here it is not his positives which will be objected to, but 
the sweeping implications of his negatives. Little standing place 
seems to be left for those who may not see the truth from the same 
point of view occupied by himself — which of course is farthest from 
Dr. Brown’s purpose and temper. But divine personality, dominated 
by the ethical elements of fatherhood, must not be characterized as an 
abstract conception. 

But these first chapters are hardly more than introductory. The 
strongest part of the book is the treatment of the modern period, 
covering the last hundred years (pp. 112-287). In the chapters “On 
the Critical Philosophy and the Awakening of the Historical Spirit;” 
“The Definition of Schleiermacher; ” “The Hegelian Conception and 
New Hegelianism“Ritsch! and the Ritschlian School,” the author 
has given us some fine analytical writing. The temper here also is 
admirable. There is not a false note. 
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For good or evil, he declares, it is through Kant that the new point 
of view becomes dominant in modern thought, and no phase of it he 
thinks is more true than in the case of religion. To the influence of 
Kant is due pre-eminently the fact that our modern study of religion 
deals so largely with psychological questions. 

Side by side with the philosophical influence arose the historical 
spirit, or that effort to conceive of life as a whole and in all its parts, 
according to the principle of growth. Out of the discussions awakened 
by Lessing and Herder we see gradually emerging the question, What 
is essential Christianity ? Does it include all that has come down to 
us under that name, or must it be confined to the teaching of Christ 
himself in distinction from his disciples ? 

His study of Schleiermacher, whom he terms the father of modern 
scientific theology, is one of the best in the book. Into the cold, 
abstract, rationalistic world of Kant came Schleiermacher with the 
gospel of the sovereignty of the religious feeling. Religion is neither 
doctrine nor ceremony; it is experience. It is the discovery of the 
infinite in the very midst of the finite as that on which it depends and 
in which it exists, which makes out the essence of the religious life. 
Because religion is so grounded in human nature, a scientific conception 
of any particular religion is possible, and dogmatics becomes a historic 
discipline. 

In Ritschl we see German theology returning to the path marked 
out by Schleiermacher and from which it had been diverted for a time 
by the Hegelian movement. The author with true analytical insight 
indicates the agreements and differences of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 
They both emphasize the world at hand in Christian experience, but 
Ritschl differs from Schleiermacher in his view of the nature of that 
experience. The taint of subjectivism in Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
is repugnant to Ritschl, who comes to theology from a study of history, 
which gives to his work as a theologian an objectivity which the 
theology of Schleiermacher lacks. To Ritschl, says Dr. Brown, 
Christianity exists as an objective reality in history; and the peculiar 
character of the Christian experience, as distinct from that of the mystic, 
is that the former is called into being only through contact with this 
specific reality. In contrast with what he calls the emotional element 
emphasized by Schleiermacher, and the intellectual elements made 
prominent by Hegel, Ritschl insists on the ethical element in the 
Christian experience. To be a Christian means to him a life of active 
devotion and service to God. 
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Ritschl, in distinction from Schleiermacber and Hegel, maintains 
that it is not possible to construct an adequate definition of religion 
apart from Christianity. In Ritschl we get the basis for theological 
activity by attaching the terminology directly to the apostolic circle 
of ideas, and he considers it a mistaken purism when anyone prefers 
the less developed statement of Jesus to the form of apostolic thought. 
The author also gives Ritschl’s definition of Christianity. Christianity 
is the monotheistic, completely spiritual and ethical religion which, 
based on the life of the author as redeemer and as founder of the king¬ 
dom of God, consists in the freedom of the children of God, includes 
the impulse to conduct from the motive of love, aims at the moral 
organization of mankind, and grounds blessedness on the realization 
of sonship to God, as well as on the kingdom of God. 

He also gives enough attention to Ritschl’s doctrine of Werth - 
urthcilc to declare that Ritschl is not guilt; of 

such shallowness as careless critics have ascribed to him, as if God were a 
mere imagination invented by man in his need to console himself with the 
dream of deliverance. 

And he declares that 

taking the Absolute in the broad sense, as meaning the ultimate reality, no 
theologian of our day has a stronger sense of the absoluteness of Christianity 
than Ritschl. 

He also calls attention to the energy with which Ritschl emphasizes 
the fact that the Christian experience is called forth by a certain definite 
object and the clearness with which he turns to define the nature of that 
object. But if to emphasize Christ as the definite object of a personal 
and conscious trust in him be that which lays Ritschl open to the 
charge of subjectivism, we should judge it well to have as much of 
such subjectivity as possible in theology and practice. 

Of two representatives of the opposing tendencies coming from 
Ritschl, the author finds that Kaftan sees Christianity as essentially a 
supernatural religion in sharp contrast with all natural religions, having 
its only adequate explanation in a special divine revelation of wholly 
exceptional character; so that to understand Christianity is to experience 
it, and any proof which ignores this fact is bound to fail. Troeltsch, 
on the other hand, rejects the special supernaturalism and sees in 
Christianity but a chapter in the larger religious history. Religion is 
as wide as life, so that Troeltsch practically turns back to the earlier 
point of view of Schleiermacher and Hegel. 

Dr. Brown surprises us by speaking of Lipsius, of all Ritschl’s 
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contemporaries, as the one who stands on the whole closest to him. Of 
course it is true that in his later years Lipsius came gradually nearer to 
Ritschl’s position, and placed the person of Christ above the considera¬ 
tion of the mere truth which he taught. He also emphasized the fact 
that Werthurtheile are not to be placed in contrast to Seinurtheile. Dr. 
Brown rightly places K&hler in an independent position, and not in 
the class with Ritschl as was done in Professor Orr’s classification. 

He concludes his historical survey with a sympathetic exposition of 
Harnack’s Essence of Christianity , in which he does full justice to 
Harnack’s positive views while omitting his negatives. Hamack con¬ 
ceives of Christianity as unique, adaptable, and universal. With him, 
to understand Christianity means to know Christ, who is the center of 
Christianity. The gospel presents eternal truth in historically chan¬ 
ging forms, so that we are to find the common element in all the 
varying appearances of historical forms and test this by the gospel. 
Conversely also we must bring the principles of the gospel to the test 
of history. Both together will give us the truth. Dr. Brown thinks 
that here we see a broadening out which will make room for the truth 
for which Hegelianism stands. 

In his closing chapter, which he calls “ Retrospect and Prospect,” 
he finds that there are two classes of definitions, according to the 
relative prominence which they give to the natural or the supernatural 
in their estimates of Christianity; so that the problem of getting a 
definition of Christianity that shall satisfy everybody is at bottom the 
problem of the reconciliation of these two divergent agents; of finding 
a conception which shall be at once supernatural and natural, and 
which shall exhibit the distinctive features of Christianity in their 
universal relation and significance. Much progress, he thinks, has 
been made, and he believes that the differences are now rather of 
emphasis and of proportion and not of a fundamental character. 

He admits that thus far he has only indicated the conditions of the 
problem, but he believes that modern scholarship has brought us 
unexpected help to the answer; and that in restoring Jesus of Nazareth 
to his rightful place in Christian thought and life it has taken the greatest 
single step in the direction of a scientific definition of Christianity. 
With his supremacy in the religious life of humanity its claim to be the 
final religion stands or falls. Would we express in a sentence what 
makes out the genius of Christianity as a historic religion, we cannot 
do better, he declares, than by saying that it is the progressive realiza¬ 
tion in thought, as in life, of the supremacy of Christ. And in this idea 
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he thinks the two great conceptions of Christianity, whose conflict has 
so long engaged us, may well And their reconciliation; that, on the 
one hand, Hegel is right when he conceives of Christianity as a 
universal process in which all things minister to a single end; and, on 
the other, the attempt to destroy dogmatic Christianity is to give place 
to the fruitful effort to understand it. The noble spirit which animates 
the book as a whole is well seen when the author here concludes that 
what we need is the spirit of Christ; not denunciation, but insight; 
not polemic, but sympathy. He pleads for the turning from external 
differences and a concentration of thought in the direction of internal 
and fundamental agreement; that in all churches, as among those who 
stand outside of all, we may find the men who have been touched by 
the spirit of Jesus and in the forms natural to their day and place 
strive to realize the ends for which he gave his life. And he is sure 
that when we have done this we shall have found the essence of 
Christianity. 

Dr. Brown here gives what he calls a summary, but leaves us in 
doubt whether it is put forth as his own goal: 

Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through 
Jesus Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all the earlier 
forms of religion and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind 
through the realization of the Kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus 
Christ, who is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, 
through the transforming influence which He exerts over His followers, the 
most powerful means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in 
Christ of the supreme revelation of God’s love and power constitutes the 
distinctive mark of Christianity and justifies its claim to be the final religion. 

He admits, however, that he cannot tell what the new theology is 
to be. But of one thing he is sure; it will be a theology for the 
people. It will have its roots deep in life and will utter its message in 
language so simple and direct that the layman as well as the theologian 
can understand it. His closing sentence shows that the general trend 
of the book is homiletic rather than doctrinal. 

Deeds count for more than words. In the world’s high debate concerning 
Christianity, the missionary is the true apologist. 

This is certainly true; but it is not the definite and scientific end we 
had been led to expect. The problem for the solving of which we 
have followed him is not to learn what constitutes the Christian, but 
Christianity. Christianity is not our experience, but that which pro- 
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duces our experience and justifies our estimate of it, and without which 
as rational beings we could not continue to have the experience. If 
theology is to be stated in terms of life rather than in terms of thought, 
it would seem to be an abandonment of his attempt to solve the prob¬ 
lem . The two cannot be compared, and they are not to exist apart. We 
certainly can heartily agree that theology should be concrete and for 
our own age; but it should never be distressingly indistinct or elusive. 
It is always primarily theory and not practice, and needs no apology for 
it. It is enough that it be correct and scientific theory, and lead into 
wisely devoted life. And we hardly need to be reminded that life, 
after all, is not muscular but mental. To imply, therefore, that the 
scientific grasp of truth is of less importance than the practical 
activities of the every-day Christian, is the practical desertion of the 
theological field and the making of Christian sociology the goal 
of all our attempts to attain to the Christian idea of God and the 
world. 

Dr. Brown does not mean this, but by going beyond his historical 
study, which is certainly a valuable one, and then failing to give some¬ 
thing definite and conclusive, his book seems to run out into the mists 
and shadows. The only adequate explanation would seem to be that 
he has intended this volume simply as an introductory study, which he 
purposes to follow by another that shall settle all these questions from 
his own point of view. We need not assure Dr. Brown that we shall 
give such a book a hearty welcome. 

Albert T. Swing. 

Oberlin College. 


THE EXCAVATION OF NIPPUR.* 

In the concluding chapter of Nippur , published in 1897, are these 
words : 

How successfully Mr. Haynes carried out the work which he had planned, 
in his long and arduous excavations, covering three years, .... and what 
wonderful treasures he unearthed, he has related in another volume. (VoL 
II, p. 372.) 

The reference was to a volume by Dr. Haynes, the manuscript of which 
was reported at that time as complete, and which was announced by 

* Explorations in Bible Linds during the Nineteenth Century. By H. V. HlL- 
peecht, with the co-operation of Lie. Dr. Benzinger, Prof. De. Hommsl, Peof. 
De. Jensen, Peof. De. Steindorff. Philadelphia: Holman & Co., 1903. xxhr+ 
793 pages* * 4 - 
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Wattles & Co., of Philadelphia, the publishers of the Sunday-School 
Times , as about to be issued by them. This volume was for some 
reason withdrawn, and now, for the first time, in Explorations in Bible 
Lands during the Nineteenth Century , we have from Professor Hilprecht’s 
pen, a general statement of the results of that expedition, and of 
Haynes’s second expedition, 1899-1900, during the last two months 
of which Hilprecht took charge of the work in the field. In addition, 
Hilprecht’s narrative undertakes to cover also the work previously 
done under my direction in 1888-90. In other words, this volume 
contains a r£sum£ and general presentation of the work done at 
Nippur and the results achieved from 1888 to 1900. Dr. Hilprecht 
makes so severe a criticism of my work and that of Dr. Haynes that, 
before proceeding to discuss the archaeological results achieved, I am 
obliged to consider his statements as to my methods, and also those of 
Dr. Haynes, the responsibility for those methods, and Dr. Hilprecht’s 
own part in the expedition, its plans and its achievements. 

I have related in my Nippur the inception of the undertaking, 
which took formal shape in a meeting held at the house of Provost 
Pepper, November 30, 1887. Dr. Hilprecht commences his story of 
the expedition with that meeting (pp. 297 ff.). My plans were of the 
simplest, since it seemed impossible to obtain funds for a larger enter¬ 
prise until it had been shown that it was practicable, not only to exca¬ 
vate in Babylonia, but also to secure from the Turkish government a 
reasonable portion of the objects found. I had been trying for some 
years to arouse interest in excavation in Babylonia, and had encoun¬ 
tered a general unwillingness to contribute money without a good 
prospect of “tangible results.” We were doing pioneer work, and it 
was necessary to make a success on a small scale before we could hope 
to obtain large contributions. 

My plans, as formulated and presented at that time, are not quite 
correctly represented in Dr. Hilprecht’s volume, as can be seen by refer¬ 
ence to my own statements in the work referred to above. Dr. Hilprecht 
claims to have opposed my plans as unscientific and proposed a more 
elaborate scheme. I have no recollection of such representations on his 
part at that meeting, and my recollections in this point are confirmed 
by others. Certainly Hilprecht played no evident part in the matter. 
A more elaborate plan was presented a little later, but until the 
appearance of the present volume I had supposed that it originated 
with Professor Haupt, of Baltimore. This more elaborate plan pro¬ 
posed a larger scientific staff, which was by no means unwelcome to 
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me, provided the funds for the purpose could be raised. On the 
larger staff which was ultimately adopted, Dr. R. F. Harper, then 
instructor in Yale University, was appointed Assyriologist. This was 
from no desire to slight Professor Hilprecht, who was at that time my 
colleague in the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. It was 
entirely on my recommendation that he had been brought to this 
country a short time before, and it was naturally my interest that a 
person so recommended by me should receive due recognition. Dr. 
Pepper, then provost of the University of Pennsylvania, had assured 
me that Professor Hilprecht’s health would not allow him to endure 
the hardships of a campaign in the field, and Dr. Pepper and I had 
planned for him a position of dignity and importance in connection 
with the work at home, first as secretary of the committee, and secondly 
as the person to whom should be assigned the work of publishing the 
cuneiform records obtained by the expedition. Somewhat later Dr. 
Pepper told me that Professor Hilprecht felt so chagrined at not being 
appointed on the staff of the expedition that he believed it would be 
worse for his health not to go than to go, and asked if we could not 
make a position for him. With the consent of Dr. Harper, Hilprecht 
was accordingly appointed on the field staff as a second Assyriologist 
(p. 300) and accompanied the first expedition, which conducted exca¬ 
vations for a period of about ten weeks. 

On this first expedition, according to his own account, Hilprecht 
seems to have determined satisfactorily the topography of the mounds 
and to have identified the location of the library (pp. 306-9). I cannot 
help thinking that he has recollected forwards. At least neither I nor 
any of his other comrades with whom I have been able to communicate 
recollect any such identifications as he describes. Outside of the 
identification of the site of the ziggurrat , which was made by all of us 
on the ground of the prominence and the curious cone shape of the hill 
called Bint el-Amir, the only topographical suggestion made by Pro¬ 
fessor Hilprecht which I clearly remember was a theory based on the 
results of our earliest trenches, namely: that the complex of mounds 
to the east of the great canal dividing the ruins constituted “the city 
of the living,” and those to the west “ the city of the dead.” Like 
much of our early theorizing, this was soon proved to be false. 

The “temple library” was finally found by Haynes, in 1899-1900, 
in the northeast corner of the isolated triangular mound at the extreme 
southern end of the eastern half of the city, hill No. IV, according to 
Hilprecht’s lettering in the present volume (p. 305), No. V in my 
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Nippur and in Hilprecht’s Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania .• Some chance trial trenches conducted by us, in the 
first expedition, in the extreme northwestern nose of that mound, not 
at Hilprecht’s special request, as his memory now says, resulted in the 
discovery of a considerable number of tablets and fragments of tablets; 
but none of those were then identified by the Assyriologists connected 
with the expedition as possessing a literary character. They were 
reported to be contract tablets, partly of the Persian and neo- 
Babylonian period, and partly of the period of the first Babylonian 
dynasty, commonly called that of Hammurabi. It would seem from 
Hilprecht’s statement that at a later date he discovered among these 
fragments some literary remains. This discovery must have been 
made, I should suppose, later than the date of Haynes’s first expedi¬ 
tion, and indeed Hilprecht’s statement in the present volume is the first 
information I have received that there was such material in the discov¬ 
eries of the first year. Writing to me under date of October 8, 1889, he 
says: “The only good things [discovered by us in the first campaign] 
are the text of Naram Sin (three lines) and the astronomical tablet 
neither of which, so far as we know, were discovered in that mound. 
The Ashur-etil-ilini tablets, referred to by Hilprecht (p. 310) as found 
in the excavations in this hill and as possessing unusual historical 
interest, were also excavated in a different mound, No. VI in my 
Nippur , at the extreme north of the complex of mounds on the east 
side of the canal. Owing to the discovery of tablets in our first cam¬ 
paign, I conducted during the second campaign much more extensive 
excavations at various points in mound IV, finding, on the western 
side of the mound, along the edge of the great canal, a large number 
of tablets, almost entirely of a business character, dating from about 
2500 B. C. on to the Persian period. Trenches in other parts of the 
mound produced no result. Among these tablets of the second year 
also, Hilprecht, with whom I was in constant communication with 
regard«to the objects found, does not seem to have discovered any 
literary remains up to the close at least of Haynes’s first expedition* 
and this hill was not, accordingly, included among the places especially 
recommended to Haynes for excavation during the years 1893-96. 
In the instructions which Hilprecht reports as given to Haynes for his 
second expedition, 1899-1900 (p. 430), the examination of this mound 
is included, and I suppose, therefore, that by that time Hilprecht had 

•It is not clear to me why, in the present volume, Hilprecht has changed the 
et tering formerly adopted, thus causing confusion in the comparison of results. 
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found, in examining the tablets, the literary material which he refers 
to in this volume. The deposit of tablets described as a “ temple 
library ” was actually found by Haynes, on his second expedition, near 
the northeast corner of this mound, as stated above, at a depth of from 
twenty to twenty-four feet below the surface. Haynes, temporarily 
unable to continue work in the temple, had placed his men at the 
nearest opposite point on this hill, and there discovered the tablets. 
The discovery was made at the very end of 1899, and the tablets con¬ 
taining the library had been excavated before Hilprecht’s arrival, 
March 1, 1900. 

Hilprecht regards this entire mound as constituting a temple 
library from the period of 2500 B. C. onward. It is not at all clear 
that this is the case. As already stated, the tablets found by me on the 
western edge of the mound along the canal were almost entirely of a 
business character, and nowhere was there any large deposit of tablets. 
There were no rooms in which the tablets had been arranged upon 
shelves. The only part of the mounds of which that is true is the 
small section in the northeast, opposite the temple gate, and at the 
time when Haynes stopped work at this place he seemed to have 
exhausted the “find” of tablets. Hilprecht speaks also of the dis¬ 
covery of a section of the “ library ” on the west side of this mound 
(p. 512), but his further statements as to Haynes’s failure to keep 
records and the uncertainty as to the place in which objects supposed 
to belong to the library were actually found, raises a question about 
these discoveries until we have more certain data; which, as I read, we 
have at present only for the northeast corner. 

It will be observed that in Hilprecht’s present reconstruction of the 
topography of Nippur (p. 550) he holds that the two great walls, 
Imgur-Marduk and Nimit-Marduk, surrounded only the temple com¬ 
plex. These two walls he believes have been discovered in the great 
wall surrounding the immediate temple inclosure, and an outside wall 
surrounding the entire temple complex. Now, this latter wall includes 
only that portion of the ruins on the east side of the canal north of 
this library hill. It certainly seems strange that, if the buildings on 
this hill were the temple library and temple schools, they should have 
been left outside of the area inclosed within the outside temple walls ; 
and also that they should have been separated from the temple by a 
broad canal. One naturally awaits with much interest the further 
examination of this mound, but the results so far obtained do not yet 
appear, I think, to justify Hilprecht’s conclusion that the whole 
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thirteen acres of this mound constituted a temple library and temple 
schools. 

But to return to my apologia . Hilprecht represents me as desir¬ 
ing on my second expedition to conduct the excavations alone, 
unhampered by expert advice, and as having no interest in any other 
work than the collection of portable material, especially tablets, with¬ 
out regard to constructions and the like (pp. 320, 321). The first 
year’s work had ended in catastrophe, and was regarded, or appeared 
to be regarded by my comrades and by the world at large, as a fail¬ 
ure. I have already quoted one paragraph from a letter from Profes¬ 
sor Hilprecht regarding the paucity of the first year’s results. In the 
same letter he says that everywhere among scholars he hears the report 
that the first year’s expedition was a failure; and expresses his regret 
that I am to resume excavations at Nippur, which he had hoped would 
be abandoned in favor of another site, preferably Mughair (Ur). 
Every member of my staff had resigned, a large sum of money had 
been spent in excavating at Nippur 3 with no tangible results, and the 
gentlemen of Philadelphia were naturally dissatisfied. I was recalled 
for consultation with the committee, and the first question asked me 
by the treasurer was, how much it would cost to settle the whole mat¬ 
ter and end the expedition. Furthermore, it was very uncertain 
whether the Turkish government would allow us to return to Nippur 
at all. With this uncertainty and the difficulty of securing funds, 
resulting from our failure to produce results, it was natural that the 
committee should be unwilling to send a large staff into the field, 
which might spend months at Aleppo or some other place, waiting for 
permission to proceed, as we had done in the first campaign. It was 
not my desire to conduct the excavations alone, but the necessities of 
the situation, which made the committee conclude that it was undesir¬ 
able to provide me with a staff. It was even against the written rec¬ 
ommendation of the committee that I engaged Haynes for the second 
year in order to secure at least the advantage of photography. I had 
originally become the director of the expedition, because in that way 
only did it seem possible to secure the funds for the work which I 
wished to see prosecuted in the excavation of old Babylonian sites. 
I had originally gone out for one year only, but before the first year 
was up the committee had advised me that it was absolutely necessary 

* Hilprecht’s statement of the amount expended (p. 318) is, however, some £6,000 
in excess of the actual amount, as can be seen by a reference to my Nippur % Vol. I, 
p. 296. 
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that I should continue in the field a second year; that otherwise the 
work would fail, as support could not be secured. After the failure of 
the first expedition I felt a personal responsibility to repay the faith 
and the expenditures of the committee, as it were, by turning failure 
into success. I felt keenly during the second campaign the lack of 
an expert architect or engineer, and it was that which led me to avail 
myself of the opportunity, to which Hilprecht refers (p. 344), to secure 
for a time the services of a Hungarian engineer, formerly in the 
employ of the Ottoman government. 

In a note on p. 339 Hilprecht denies my statement that the com¬ 
mittee in Philadelphia made a constant demand for objects. My 
account of my work in Nippur will show anyone who reads that book 
that Hilprecht's representation that my only thought was to search 
here, there, and everywhere for tablets is a misrepresentation. The 
bulk of my workmen were concentrated on the exploration of the 
temple construction, which certainly was not a search for tablets. 
Another considerable body were occupied during a great part of the 
time in the excavation of the next most interesting building found in 
the mounds, the Parthian palace on the west side of the canal. Gangs 
of selected workmen, as I have stated in my Nippur , were employed 
by me in search for tablets, though not quite in the method described 
by Dr. Hilprecht. I was, of course, very much interested in the dis¬ 
covery of tablets, both for themselves—for inscribed tablets are, after 
all, the most valuable discoveries made in Assyria and Babylonia — 
but also, and even more particularly, because the whole future work 
of excavation in Babylonia seemed to depend on my success in find¬ 
ing and obtaining for the museum in Philadelphia large quantities of 
inscribed material. Here is a quotation from a characteristic letter of 
the chairman of the committee, under date of February 10, 1890: 

All depends upon this year’s work. You must make large finds, and 
Hamdy Bey must make a liberal division of them, so that we can have 
important collections in hand before summer. 

My hope was to make such a success of the second campaign as to 
place the enterprise of excavating Nippur on a secure foundation, so 
that I should have successors who could excavate completely all, at 
least, that was important in the mounds of Nippur. In the work on 
the temple, and, indeed, in general in the work of excavation, I was a 
pioneer. Our trenches in the first year were entirely tentative, and a 
large part of my work in the second year was of the same character. 
I was endeavoring to find where the remains were which should be 
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excavated, and above all to discover if there were important ancient 
remains underneath the late structures and the huge mass of late 
dlbris on the temple mound. It should be remembered also that it 
was very uncertain whether the work would be continued at all. I 
had, therefore, not only to prepare the work for the excavations which 
were to follow, but also so to excavate that, if the work were aban¬ 
doned, we should, if possible, know something of an old Babylonian 
temple. I am not claiming that I did not make very serious mistakes. 
It would have been strange if a much wiser man than I should not 
have done so under the same circumstances. It would be strange, 
also, if, considering the character of the remains of the temple, unlike 
anything previously explored, as Hilprecht points out, and composed 
of unbaked brick, I did not destroy some things and fail to under¬ 
stand much more. I can, however, claim that I succeeded in discov¬ 
ering where the most important remains were to be found, and put my 
successors in the way of excavating them scientifically. For the proof 
of this I must refer my readers once more to my Nippur . 

Hilprecht seems often to go out of his way to criticise my work, 
sometimes with rather ludicrous results. So, for instance, he blames 
me (p. 332) for my “endeavor to reach the older remains before the 
more recent strata had been investigated ” by means of a diagonal 
trench cut through the center of the ziggurratS Now, it chances that 
this particular trench was a part of that “ systematic exploration of 
Bint el-Amir .... undertaken in accordance with a plan prepared 
by the Assyriologists and the architect” (p. 308) in the first year ; so 
that according to his own showing Professor Hilprecht was in this 
matter particeps criminis . The same is true of a tunnel beneath the 
large court of the Parthian palace on the west side of the canal, which 
he criticises in a similar manner (pp. 567 f.). 

Having made a success of the second expedition, to the extent 
that I had proved that work could be conducted at Nippur and that 
the results to be obtained were very great, I felt that my part had 
been accomplished. I was urged to continue for a third year, but 
could not arrange to do so. The difficulty was to find someone to 
take up the work. I recommended Haynes, my lieutenant in the 
second expedition, for that purpose, and if it had been possible to 

4 It should be said, by the way, that no later excavations woulc^ have been con¬ 
ducted at Nippur unless, by means of wells and shafts, I had first ascertained that 
underneath the immense accumulation of late material in the recent strata there lay 
older remains worth examining. 
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transport the objects found to Constantinople and secure a liberal 
portion of those objects within any reasonable time, the expedition 
would have been continued without interruption. Haynes did in fact 
remain at Baghdad for some time waiting for instructions from the 
committee. But the committee was unwilling to go on, and indeed 
felt itself unable to raise the money to do so, until it had some tangible 
results to show to the contributors. I left Nippur in May, 1890, but 
it was not until the close of the year 1891 that the objects assigned to 
us began to reach Philadelphia. The result of this long delay was 
that enthusiasm had cooled, and the expedition under the first iradi 
was allowed to come to a close. 

Then followed what was to me a very discouraging period. It was 
proposed to abandon the work at Nippur, which, from my point of 
view, had only just begun, and to confine ourselves to the study and 
publication of the material discovered. Money was needed for 
museum purposes, to send Hilprecht to Constantinople to study the 
objects retained there and to publish the material in proper form, and 
for a time it seemed as though no money could be obtained for the 
work in the field. It was not because I, or presumably the committee, 
felt that the best method of excavation was to have only one man in 
the field that Haynes was sent out alone in 1892. I believed then, as 
I believe now, that if we did not continue the work at Nippur at once, 
the greater part of what we had accomplished would be lost, not merely 
nor chiefly through illicit digging by the Arabs and the consequent 
destruction of the ruins, but by the loss of interest at home, which 
would have resulted in the complete abandonment of the enterprise. 
Haynes was the only available man to send. He was not the ideal 
man, but he had had a long experience in work, and no one else could 
be secured; for both at this time and later the greatest difficulty was 
found in obtaining anyone to send to conduct excavations at Nippur. 
With much misgiving, but believing it to be a necessity of the work, 
Haynes was sent out alone to do what no one had done before — to 
conduct excavations continuously, winter and summer. A peculiar 
responsibility was also laid upon me for the success of Haynes's work, 
which was undertaken largely at my urgency. 

Hilprecht represents Haynes's work as having been a mere search 
for tablets, and holds partly Haynes and partly me responsible for 
this. The instructions which I drew up for Haynes, as reported in 
very brief form in Vol. II, pp. 371 f., of my Nippur , should show, I 
think, what was my attitude with regard to the excavations. Hilprecht 
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states (p. 353) that Haynes abandoned the work on the temple mound 
“and undertook to unearth a sufficient quantity of tablets to meet 
Peters’s growing demands for inscribed material.” This demand 
came not from me, but from the committee. Under date of Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1894, I received a letter from the chairman of the committee 
which contains this statement: 

The work done by Haynes, during the past few months, in excavating 
the ancient temple, is very interesting; but 1 would like to have some 
portable finds. 

He goes on to add that he will write him to send a force of men 
to excavate for tablets. Haynes had written on June 30, asking per¬ 
mission to work for not exceeding two months on the temple, and that 
time was up. Hilprecht quotes (p. 370) from one of Haynes’s reports 
about this time: 

I should like to see systematic excavations undertaken on this temple 
enclosure, not to be excavated section by section, but carried down as a 
whole, to distinguish the different epochs of its history, each well-defined 
level to be thoroughly explored, sketched, photographed, and described, 
before the excavation of any part should be carried to a lower level. This 
method would be most satisfactory and less likely to lead to confusion of 
strata and levels. 

To which Hilprecht adds : 

We naturally ask in amazement: Though knowing the better method, 
why did he never adopt it at a time when he was in complete charge of 
the expedition in the field, and the committee at home ready to support him 
with all the necessary technical assistance? 

The above letter, and others of a similar tenor, will explain at least 
the reason why he left the temple to search for tablets, and will show 
the attitude of the committee, of which Hilprecht was a member, at 
that time. 

Haynes achieved most remarkable success in his search for tablets, 
and if the explorations of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur are 
now established on a secure and scientific basis, it must be said that 
this is largely, if not chiefly, due to his success in that regard. At 
that time also Hilprecht appears to have regarded his work as scientific. 
So he writes at the close of Haynes’s excavations in 1896 s that his 
work “is equal to that of Layard and Victor Place in Assyria and 
something without parallel in previous expeditions to Babylonia.” 
Hilprecht was at that time aware — or should have been aware, for he 
had access to such reports as existed — of the nature of Haynes’s work. 

5 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , Vol. I, Part II, p. 9. 
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Haynes’s position during that long and lonely period of this first 
expedition was an extremely trying one, physically, mentally, and mor¬ 
ally. As Hilprecht has stated, he failed to make intelligible reports, 
or to keep records, so that it was impossible to determine what work he 
had done, what had been excavated, where the objects found had been 
discovered, etc. The strain and the climate had told upon him 
severely, he became morbid and suspicious, and when at last Duncan 
and Geere were sent out to Nippur he drove them away. These things, 
hitherto unpublished, Hilprecht has thought fit to reveal. But the rev¬ 
elation makes his own course in urging Haynes on the committee as 
director of the fourth expedition, and commending his methods as 
equal to those of Layard and Place, the more inexplicable. It was 
entirely through Hilprecht’s urgency, against my earnest protest, that 
Haynes was sent out the second time (1899-1900). I resigned from 
the committee, and my knowledge of the results of the last expedition 
is, therefore, derived entirely, or almost entirely, from the statements 
contained in Professor Hilprecht’s present volume. Hilprecht says 
that Haynes was more successful than ever in finding tablets, but that 
he kept no records, made no intelligible reports, and prevented the archi¬ 
tects who had been sent with him from doing anything, so that it finally 
became necessary to send someone out to supersede him and bring order 
out of the chaos. The person sent was Dr. Hilprecht, who occupied 
the position of “scientific director” of this last expedition, and who 
spent a little more than two months, from March 1 to May 4, on this, 
his second visit to Nippur. I do not wish to minimize the excellent 
work which Dr. Hilprecht has done, but it does not seem fair that he 
should throw on Haynes’s shoulders the burden of all failure and claim 
all success for himself. 

So much for the narrative; and now for the statement of results 
achieved; and first some criticisms of comparatively minor details. 
The terra-cotta cones, to which Hilprecht refers on pp. 311, 312 as 
found in the first campaign along the base of the northwest wall of the 
ziggu rr <it > were in reality found along the base of an outer wall of brick 
at what appeared to be the extreme northern corner of the whole temple 
inclosure. This wall belonged to a series of brick buildings which 
were only partially excavated in the first and second years, and which 
do not seem to have been touched in the later campaigns of Haynes 
and Hilprecht. The place of discovery of these cones may be a matter 
of importance in determining the date and purpose of these structures. 
The place of finding the marble tablets containing a list of garments 
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presented to the temple, mentioned on p. 312, was, apparently, not the 
temple, as Hilprecht states, 6 but an outlying mound some distance 
to the south of the temple. The place was not determined with abso¬ 
lute certainty, inasmuch as this tablet was among the objects recovered 
from tablet thieves. The objects found by me in my second campaign 
in the great trench to the southeast of the ziggurrat and the levels of 
those objects are incorrectly stated by Hilprecht (p. 333; see Nippur , 
Vol. II, p. 159). 

The results of the later explorations, as interpreted by Dr. Hilprecht 
in this volume, reverse, in not a few particulars, theories put forth by 
me in Nippur , or by him in the volumes of The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania . Some of these reversals are, I think, 
clearly proved. Of others I am not so certain. Among the most 
interesting “ finds” of my second campaign was the so-called “jewel¬ 
er’s shop,” in a low line of mounds to the southeast of the temple 
inclosure. As all the objects found in this shop belonged to the later 
Cassite kings, I supposed that the buildings in which they were found 
were of that period also. Hilprecht now holds that these objects were 
part of the stock of a jeweler of the Parthian period, a man who gath¬ 
ered old fragments and converted them into beads and the like, and 
that, accordingly, the buildings in which these objects were found were 
Parthian and belonged to the last reconstruction of the buildings on 
the temple ruins. One or two similar collections he reports to have 
been found in the last expedition to Nippur and in the German expe¬ 
dition to Babylonia. His conclusion may be correct, but it should be 
observed that the collection found by me differs from the similar col¬ 
lections reported by him as found elsewhere (p. 335) in that, while 
those collections consisted of material from different ancient periods, 
the material found in my collection was all from one period, the later 
Cassite. Moreover, there were here blocks of crude material, lapis 
lazuli, magnesite, malachite, etc., which were entirely unworked, side 
by side with completed and half-completed objects made from the 
same material. One object was evidently in process of manufacture as 
a tablet with a Cassite inscription. It was a rough block of lapis lazuli, 
one side of which had been smoothed and polished. On this side an 
inscription had been incised, after which the manufacturer had begun 
to saw off the inscribed face as a tablet. It is noticeable that the box 
in which this collection had been inclosed was fastened with copper, 
not iron, nails, which again would seem more appropriate to the Cassite 
than to the Parthian period. 

• He had correctly located this tablet in a former work. 
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The building about the court of columns on the west side of the 
canal, to which I devoted a chapter 7 and which, with much uncertainty, 
I ascribed to the Cassite period, appears to have been fully or more 
fully explored under Professor Hilprecht's directions in the last expe¬ 
dition, 8 and we have a ground plan of the entire structure on p. 567. 
Hilprecht seems to have determined satisfactorily, by coins found in a 
brick, that this building, which was only partially excavated by me, 9 
was Parthian and not Cassite. 10 On examining the plan and accom¬ 
panying description in Hilprecht’s volume, I find myself somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that there is nothing to show certainly whether 
the whole building was excavated and the walls found as given on the 
ground plan, or whether some parts of the plan are a speculative 
restoration. I found a deep gully covering a portion of the space 
occupied by this building on the northeast and southeast. Water had 
washed away the earth to a depth far below the foundations of the 
building. I should like, also, to know the grounds on which the very 
large round column before the court 11 is identified as an altar. In the 
room marked 16 on Hilprecht’s plan, which is described thus: 
a kind of anteroom formed a connecting link between the men*s quarters, 
the servants' rooms, and the section reserved for the women, 

I found a large store of burned barley. The whole room was full of 
it. The conditions of excavation and the exact facts with regard to 
the discoveries made in this interesting little building will doubtless 
be given in some future volume, with statements sufficiently detailed to 
enable us to check the plan presented, which it is impossibe to do with 
the material contained in the present volume. 

On P- 559 Hilprecht gives a plan of a Parthian fortress, which 
shows, so far as the actual excavation of the Parthian remains on the 
top of the temple mound are concerned, little advance on the work 
done by me in the second year, and shown on the plan of excavations 
facing p. 142 in Vol. II, of my Nippur . In fact, this is substantially 
my plan differently shaded. My plan also shows the excavations and 
the remains of constructions at lower levels, while Hilprecht’s repre¬ 
sents only the buildings at the highest level. In this case also he 
7 Vol. II, chap. 6. *Cf. pp. 336 f., 563 ff. 

•See my plan, Nippur , Vol. II, p. 178. 

10 His statement, by the way, of the grounds of my suggestion that the building 
was of the Cassite period, cannot fairly be said to represent the argument used by me, 
which can be found in the chapter referred to. 
zz No. 5, on Hilprecht’s plan. 
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seems to have found satisfactory evidence of the date and purpose of 
the structure, which I did not.” Hiiprecht holds that this building 
was in occupancy as a fortress at least as late as the first Christian 
century, and adduces as proof a very interesting tomb found under 
one of the rooms on the outer wall of the fortress (p. 507), in which 
was a gold coin of the Emperor Tiberius. In general a tomb found 
among the remains of any construction is not an evidence that that 
construction was in use, but that it was in ruins, at that period. Two 
other brick tombs of a somewhat similar description were found by 
me among the ruins of the buildings of this latest reconstruction. 

My excavations and those of Haynes had shown that there had 
been a destruction of temple property, and apparently of temple 
buildings, at a certain period, which period seemed to me to coincide 
with the period of the supremacy of Babylon. Furthermore, I found 
no evidence, in the way of inscribed bricks and the like, of the recon¬ 
struction of the temple by the kings of Babylon. In view of the 
rivalry existing between Bgl-Enlil of Nippur and Bgl-Marduk of 
Babylon, I therefore reached the conclusion that the destruction of 
these objects was due to the Babylonians.* 3 Hiiprecht, in his Babylo¬ 
nian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , attributes it to the 
Elamites about 2285 B. C. Later discoveries have shown that one 
Babylonian monarch at least did labor in the reconstruction of the 
temple of B £1 and has left inscribed bricks, and Hammurabi’s code of 
laws, recently found by the French expedition at Susa, states distinctly 
that Hammurabi restored the temple. It would seem, therefore, that 
I was wrong, although it appears to be true that the temple of B £1 at 
Nippur was in general neglected during the period of the Hammurabi 
and Pashe dynasties of Babylon, and also during the time of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar and his successors. A fuller examination of the strata in which 
the broken objects were found seems to show that they were destroyed 
long before the period of the Elamite conquest of the country, nearer 
2600 than 2285 B. C. Hiiprecht, therefore, suggests (pp. 378, 379) 
that there must have been an Elamite invasion and sack of Nippur 
at that period, of which we have as yet no other record. 

Hiiprecht, as was to be expected, holds to the early date of Sargon 
of Akkad, 3800 B. C. He has found, in a pavement intervening 
between the pavements of Ur-Gur and Naram-Sin, inscribed bricks 

“His representation of my view is not a fair presentation of the opinion actually 
held by me {Cf. Nippur , Vol. II, p. 262). 

*3 Cf. Nippur t Vol. II, chap. 10. 
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with the short legend “Lugal-surzu,/a/*r/ of Nippur, priest of B€l” 
(p. 476). But with this exception the period between those monarchs 
is still a complete blank, and, according to Hilprecht’s account, there is 
in general no, or at best very little, intervening material between 
their constructions. The evidence at hand, so far as Hilprecht’s 
account of the excavations at Nippur is concerned, seems to me to 
favor rather the date of 2800 B. C. than the earlier date advocated by 
him. 

Hilprecht promises us shortly 

a special work entitled “Ekur, the Temple of Bel at Nippur,” which will 
be fully illustrated and accompanied by large plans and diagrams prepared 
by the architects of the expedition according to my reconstructions and their 
own survey of the actual remains still existing (p. 450). 

Until that book appears it is impossible to criticise intelligently 
his restoration of the temple. He seems to have shown that the temple 
consisted of two courts (plan on p. 470), in the inner of which stood 
the ziggurrat and “ the House of Bel ,” u while in the outer were the 
small shrine of Bur-Sin, and, probably, a number of other similar 
shrines. Two gates of the inner court have been discovered, but the 
dimensions of neither court are yet ascertained. I sought for a temple 
gate at precisely the point at which Hilprecht locates the gate of the 
outer court of the temple in the text (his location of it in the plan is 
different), but, although I conducted excavations at this point to a 
very low level, I could find nothing. The point at which the gate is 
located in the plan corresponds, not with the apparent gate-like open¬ 
ing in the outer line of mounds, as Hilprecht says in the text, but with 
a curious tower-like construction in those mounds. Just without the 
shrine of Bur-Sin there is a mote-like depression running the whole 
length of the temple, and descending much below the level at which 
that shrine stands, which would seem to indicate that the outer limit 
of that court was not where Hilprecht places it. From his own 
account of the excavations and from my own experience, it seems to 
me that the dimensions of the inner court must have been, at least on 
the southwest side, different from those suggested in his plan; that 
there must have been more space and probably also buildings between 
the ziggurrat and the wall on that side. It may be that there is evi¬ 
dence, passed over in the description in the present volume, which will 

M By the way, his method of exploring the latter building was precisely the same 
as my method of explonng the “ Parthian palace,” so severely condemned in this 
volume. 
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justify placing the southwest wall so close to the ziggurrat. There are 
other points of which no notice is taken, like the great brick construc¬ 
tions at the north corner of the temple inclosure; and, indeed, it is 
evident, from Hilprecht’s own account, that much work yet remains to 
be done before the temple can be reconstructed with any degree of 
certainty for any period of its history. 

Hilprecht has discovered within the core of the ziggurrat of Ur-Gur, 
the earliest which I discovered, a ziggurrat of the time of the Sar- 
gonids, thus reversing his former view that ziggurrats began with 
Ur-Gur. He believes himself to have found, also, evidence of a pre- 
Sargonic ziggurrat (pp. 452 f.), which was “smaller than that of Naram- 
Sin and lay entirely within and largely below it.” As he points out, 
from the fact that the names of the ziggurrat and of the temple itself 
are Sumerian, we might expect to find the temple in existence in the 
pre-Sargonic period with a ziggurrat , and it may be safe to conclude 
that temple and ziggurrat both existed at that time, but it is not clear, 
from Hilprecht’s account, that he has actually discovered a pre- 
Sargonic ziggurrat in his excavations. 

It seems that with the Sargonic period came a great change in the 
character of the temple, corresponding with a change in civilization 
and race. All the important structures yet discovered lie above the 
Naram-Sin pavement. Below that there is nothing but remains con¬ 
nected with the burning of the dead. And here we note a most strik¬ 
ing change of custom, for the bodies of the dead, after the time of 
Sargon, were disposed of by burial, not by burning. 15 It is worth 
while, by the way, to compare with this result the somewhat similar 
result obtained by Macalister in the excavation of Gezer. He found 
at the lowest levels a pre-Semitic population of an extremely simple 
civilization disposing of their dead by burning. These were succeeded, 
somewhere, according to his estimate, between 3000 and 2000 B. C., 
by a Semitic population which practised burial instead of burning. 
The pre-Semitic population at Nippur, however, would seem to have 
been by no means so primitive and barbarous as the pre-Semitic popu¬ 
lation whose remains were discovered by Macalister at Gezer. The 
latter were troglodytes and made use of stone implements, and their 
pottery was of the rudest. In the pre-Sargonic remains at Nippur, on 
the other hand, were found fragments of lacquered pottery, black and 
red, more ornamental, according to Haynes’s account, than the pottery 

15 Although, according to Hilprecht’s account, the evidence for this at Nippur is 
negative rather than positive. 
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belonging to the later Semitic period (p. 406); as builders they had 
advanced so far as to understand the principle of the true arch, and 
during part of the period at least they practiced the art of writing. 

The results of the discoveries in the pre-Sargonic period, as pre¬ 
sented in this volume, are certainly most perplexing. Below the Sar- 
gon level, for a depth of thirty feet, there is nothing but remains of 
incinerations. The bodies of the dead were burned here and the 
ashes generally placed in jars, together with vessels containing food 
for the spirits of the dead. For men of greater importance, tomb 
chambers were built similar to those found by the German expedition 
at Zerghul and Hibba. There were wells, conduits, and drainage 
pipes to furnish water for the dead and drain the tombs and graves. 
What was supposed by Haynes to be an altar, Hilprecht now supposes 
to have been a sort of common pyre for the burning of the dead (pp. 
395 and 453), but his arguments for this use are by no means con¬ 
clusive. He suggests (pp. 459 f.) that the ziggurrat itself was origi¬ 
nally of the nature of a tomb, as well as of a house for the gods, and 
that the burning of the dead was in a peculiar way connected with the 
sanctuary. It should be observed, however, that the excavations con¬ 
ducted on the west side of the canal to the same low level show pre¬ 
cisely the same conditions (pp. 403 f., 419, 533). Below the level of 
Sargon nothing appears but the remains of incinerations, and those 
extend to a great depth below the level of the plain. The cremation 
of the dead would seem, therefore, to have been in no exclusive way 
connected with the temple. Another perplexing feature of these pre- 
Sargonic discoveries is the level at which they are found. The desert 
level at the present time is from six to eight feet below the Sargon 
level. The original plain level Hilprecht assumes to have been from 
ten and a quarter to eleven feet below the Sargon level. Virgin soil 
was thirty feet below the Sargon level and water thirty-five. The pre- 
Sargonic remains descend to virgin soil, that is, to a depth of thirty 
feet below the Sargon level, and almost twenty feet below what was 
then the level of the plain (pp. 391, 402). According to the results 
of Haynes’s excavations in the canal bed (pp. 420 f.), the city level at 
that date would have been ten feet below the bottom of the canal bed. 
Altogether these results are quite inexplicable, and we must wait for 
further excavations to understand their meaning or even to be sure of 
the actual facts. Hilprecht, without giving his grounds, declares that 
the burials ascribed by me to the Babylonian period are in fact Par¬ 
thian. There are, according to him, no Semitic burials at Nippur. 
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We pass from the burnings of the pre-Sargonic period to the inter¬ 
ments of the Parthian period, with nothing between. This sounds 
incredible. 

One of the interesting discoveries made by Professor Hilprecht, 
not through excavation, but by interpretation of inscriptions, is the 
identification of the canal which divides Nippur into two parts, the 
great Shatt-en-Nil, which leaves the Euphrates at Babylon and joins it 
again in the neighborhood of Erech, with the river Chebar, by which 
the Jewish exiles were settled (p. 411); and he also suggests that Tel- 
Abib (or Tel Abub?) was at or in the neighborhood of the sand hills 
three or four miles to the northeast of Nippur. 

Of the situation of the library I have already spoken. Hilprecht 
locates the business quarter along the canal on its west side (pp. 413, 
414). I have already stated that a large number of business docu¬ 
ments were found to the east of that canal in the southeast or “ library ” 
hill, while considerable numbers of tablets belonging to the temple 
were found at various points on the west of the canal, together with 
some literary documents. I do not think that, from the excavations 
so far conducted, it is possible to determine with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty the topography of the city. The greater part of the west side 
of the canal is quite unexplored, and the same is true of the east side 
of the canal, outside of the temple mound, “ Tablet Hill,” and a part 
of the outer wall. It is to be hoped that the work of excavating 
Nippur will be carried forward to areal conclusion. Only a small part 
of its vast mounds has yet been examined, and no one part has been 
completely excavated. The results in our hands up to the present 
moment are, therefore, most fragmentary. 

In the end, doubtless, the inscribed objects found will prove to be 
of the greatest value and of the greatest interest. Hilprecht, in his 
notice of objects found in the “ library,” has given a most fascinating 
picture of what the full decipherment of those tablets must yield in 
the educational line alone : school exercises, multiplication tables, and 
the like; the evidences of careful mental and manual discipline, the 
processes of education in the third millenium B. C.; a school of art; 
even an interest in archaeology, represented by a little collection of 
valuable antiquities, including the fragments of a “ ground plan of the 
environments of Nippur” (p. 548), which we hope may be more fully 
explained in a later work. But Hilprecht also points out that the 
texts so far found in the library are mathematical, astronomical, astro¬ 
logical, linguistic, grammatical, and, to some extent, religious, and 
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that the texts from Nippur, copied by the scribes of Ashurbanipal for 
his library, included just these categories, excluding the religious one. 
The question arises, therefore: Will the library finds at Nippur give 
us only material of these classes, or may we also expect literary 
material, such as the epic of Gilgamesh, including the flood legend, 
creation legends, etc.? 

It is deeply to be regretted that the policy hitherto pursued has 
prevented a more speedy publication of the contents of inscribed tab¬ 
lets. Practically all these collections have been retained exclusively 
in the hands of Professor Hilprecht and his pupils. The result of 
such a course must be a long delay before the contents of the “ library ” 
and the other collections of tablets can be properly communicated to 
the world, the more so as only a portion of Professor Hilprecht’s 
time, apparently, is to be henceforth devoted to the copying and 
decipherment of this material. It is to be hoped that the University 
of Pennsylvania will invite the co-operation of Assyriologists in the 
study and interpretation of the precious documents from Nippur. 

John P. Peters. 

St. Michael’s Church, 

New York City. _ 


WHERE MAY CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY BE FOUND? 

The first of these two works, 1 whose author has since been called 
from Erlangen to succeed Luthardt in the chair of dogmatics at 
Leipzig, is a thoroughgoing treatment of its subject, the principal 
defect of which is a somewhat unnecessary prolixity of discussion. A 
pupil of Frank, and in general occupying the same dogmatic and con¬ 
fessional position, Professor Ihmels was early led to question whether 
in Frank’s treatment of “ Christian Certainty,” the Scriptures received 
their due, and whether certainty as to the new birth should be made 
the central certainty of the Christian, as was done by Frank. The 
present work attempts to answer these queries. 

One hundred and sixty-seven pages are devoted to “an historical 
orientation,” in which Luther, the old-Lutheran dogmatics, the period 
from Pietism to Supranaturalism, Frank, and Herrmann are succes¬ 
sively reviewed. The remaining portion is devoted to a connected 

1 Die christliche Wahrheitsgewusheit , ihr letxter Grand und ihre Entstekung . Von 
L. Ihmels. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. vi+344 pages. M. 5.60. 

Neue Grundlegung der Lehre von der chrisllicken Gewisskeit. Von Alexis 
Schwarze. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. ii+189 pages. M. 3.80. 
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presentation of Ihmels’s own results, and discusses in order the Chris¬ 
tian certainty concerning the truth (1) as a certainty of experience and 
faith about the historical revelation of God, (2) as certainty concern¬ 
ing the word of God, (3) as certainty concerning the Scriptures, (4) in 
relation to our natural knowledge of truth, (5) to the possibility of 
self-deception, and finally (6) in its rise. 

The movement for a new grounding of the Christian system which 
began with Schleiermacher, has culminated in the two works of Pro¬ 
fessor von Frank of £rlangen on Christian Certainty and Christian 
Truth. Schleiermacher reduced all religious experiences to the immedi¬ 
ate consciousness of God gained by the soul in the feeling of absolute 
dependence when it surrenders itself freely to the influences of the 
universe upon it. From this ultimate experience he derives all religion 
and all theology. Frank came up out of the pantheism and the pas¬ 
sivity of the soul which both infect and greatly injure Schleiermacher’s 
presentation, to make the new birth, which on its purely human side 
is an activity of the soul, and in which the soul deals with a personal 
God, the ultimate fact of experience and the fountain both of certainty 
and of theology. Ihmels now proposes to change this somewhat. To 
what does the Christian immediately refer when asked for the ground 
of his certainty ? To his experience. But to what experience ? To 
his present experience, that is, to his present conscious fellowship with 
God (pp. 168 ff.). The emphasis is therefore transferred from the new 
birth, which in “ acute ” cases is a definitely limited and unique experi¬ 
ence, to the general consciousness of fellowship which underlies, or 
rather comes to expression, in every act of Christian life, and not in 
any one alone. The question is at once suggested to the mind whether 
there is much real difference here from Frank. Ihmels later says: 
“The rise of the Christian’s faith will be brought to consciousness 
with special clearness when his introduction to the Christian life was 
by means of an abrupt break with his past” (p. 220). It is for the 
sake of this “special clearness” that Frank seized upon the new birth 
as his point of departure. In a sense, the new birth is always a matter 
of present consciousness, since it is daily repeated, so far as renuncia¬ 
tion of sin and voluntary obedience to God are concerned, which are 
daily experiences. As a matter of fact, in what it is and involves, it 
does contain “the single elements of the Christian system” (p. 171) 
in a remarkable degree — something which Ihmels disclaims for his 
own starting point—and in that fact it has advantages for Frank’s 
purposes. 
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Communion with God is now said by Ihmels to be gained only 
through Christ (p. 175). We may abstract from this actual relation 
of affairs, however, the fact of present communion for purposes of dis¬ 
cussion (p. 176). Communion is established when God draws nigh 
the soul, and so reveals himself that the soul, without question, com¬ 
mits itself to him by an act of faith, of trust, and of self-surrender, and 
thus comes into an experience of his existence and his fatherhood. 
It then knows . 

This communion is, of course, within the fellowship of the Chris¬ 
tian church, a historical body, founded by a certain person upon cer¬ 
tain historical facts. Are these in any way embraced in the certainty 
gained in communion with God ? In a way, replies Ihmels, Yes. 
But caution is necessary here, for, first, historical criticism, however it 
may give us facts, can never give us the certainty which the Christian 
needs for the basis of his religious life, “with which his entire person¬ 
ality stands or falls’* (p. 192); nor, second, can such criticism give us 
the significance which attaches to such facts for religion. But, taking 
the resurrection of Christ as an example, we know that the “ historical 
work of Christ .... has, objectively considered, a present” (p. 197). 
The Christian experiences that present activity. But he is able to dis¬ 
tinguish the influences which proceed from the exalted Lord as such 
only because the Scriptures teach him so. But how have the Scriptures 
any authority with him ? Because “ the Holy Spirit, through the 
word of revelation, brings the person of Christ so near to the individ¬ 
ual that it becomes a present revelation of God to him” (p. 205). 
This is the point where Christian certainty, both of communion with 
God and of the Scriptures, takes its rise, and it is a miracle ( Wunder , 
p. 215). The divine action of the Scriptures upon the soul therefore 
attests their divine character; and this character attests their truth, and 
the actuality of the history which is the condition and presupposition 
of the operation of the agencies which do operate in renewing man 
( P . 221). 

Such certainty pertains to the Scriptures as the means of grace, and 
as a general record of Christian facts. Is there any farther certainty 
about the Bible as a book ? This is gained by a process of inference. 
The Christian experience of communion with God gives certainty as 
to the central, or determinative, contents of the Bible—its doctrines 
of sin and grace. The remaining contents gain certainty in the same 
way. The Christian accepts the Bible and lets it freely operate upon 
him, and it proves itself true thereby. Thus scripture gives rise to 
certainty, and certainty confirms the Scriptures (p. 236). And even 
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the canon, the necessary product of the Christian church as a whole, 
and not of any individual, receives confirmation in the same way 
(p. 240). 

With these discussions the contribution of the book to the general 
topic of Christian certainty is substantially exhausted. Without a 
fundamental departure from Frank, the effort has been made to bring 
certain difficult questions to a better solution than he was able to give. 
We do not think that Ihmels has been as successful in this particular 
as our own countryman, the late Professor L. F. Stearns, of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. In his Evidence of Christian* Experience he has 
given a new and truly rational form to the argument for the Scriptures 
from the “ witness of the Holy Spirit,” in which he has been followed 
by the present writer’s Christian Life and Theology . These scholars 
have sought to retain the definiteness of the starting-point adopted by 
Frank, and they have dispelled the “ miracle” of God’s approach to 
the soul by a more scriptural and philosophic explanation of its modus. 
The argument for the Scriptures themselves has been simplified and 
developed far beyond what Ihmels presents, though in substantial 
agreement with him. 

Of the second book little needs to be said. It is very readable, 
and shows by its style the benefit of having to write regularly for the 
express purpose of being understood. It is also marked by strong 
common sense and comprehensiveness. But these two excellences 
last mentioned defeat its purpose to be a “ new foundation ” for Chris¬ 
tian certainty. Really there is nothing new in the book whatever. It 
does not even keep what may be fairly said to have been securely 
gained in theological circles. It divides certainty into three sorts, his¬ 
torical, rational, and ethico-religious. The latter is the kind of cer¬ 
tainty chiefly considered, though both of the others have their place. 
The most important part of the work is where the “ subject ” of the cer¬ 
tainty is discussed and the individual is exhibited in his relations to 
the “entire” subject, the whole Christian community. But of specifi¬ 
cally Christian certainty the book knows nothing. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 

Oberlin, O. _ 

THE LIFE OF DOLLINGER. 1 

Professor Friedrich’s “Life of Dollinger” will long rank as 
one of the monumental biographies of the Christian church. It is 

1 Ignat von Dollinger . Sein Lcbcn auf Grand seines schriftlichen Nachlasses 
dargestellt. Von J. Friedrich. Drei Teile. Munchen: Beck, 1898-1901. Pp. x 
4*506; iv 4 ~ 538 ; v 4 " 732 « M. 32; bound, M. 38. 
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loaded with historical information; it deals with a very great and 
influential man; and that man played the foremost part in one of the 
crises of church history. In the forces that impelled him and the 
forces that flooded and broke against him, we see the great tendencies 
of history massed and condensed to dramatic vividness and swiftness. 

The book is not well made from a literary point of view. The 
chapters are long and often contain heterogeneous material. It is 
hard to find again any minor point that has slipped away in the pile. 
There are few pauses and summaries that would help the reader to 
look back and understand the territory through which he has traveled. 
Many portions, especially in the second volume, dealing with the 
internal affairs of Bavaria, of the university at Munich, and of Catholic 
administration, are too long for nine out of ten readers of the book. 
On the other hand, the last volume, especially the activity of Ddllinger 
in connection with the Vatican Council and his literary work in the 
last two decades of his life, are dispatched too summarily. It looks as 
if the author had felt that he must finish up somehow for fear of a 
fourth volume. Thus the book is ill-proportioned. But it is honest 
work. There is no padding, no rhetoric, no forcing of conclusions. 
The author states what he knows in a plain, straightforward way, and 
if the reader has patience and ability enough to digest the material for 
himself, it is immensely instructive. Even the letters of insignificant 
and forgotten priests, the immature newspaper articles of Dollinger’s 
idealistic youth, the cliques and speeches of the Bavarian diet, give 
one a realizing sense of the feelings and prejudices and habits of 
mind in the Catholic church in the earlier part of the century, and 
help us to understand to what extent the Vaticanum was an innova¬ 
tion and to what extent a necessary outcome of the past. 

The book is meagerest on the personal side. When Ddllinger 
died at the age of almost ninety-one, all who had known his youth 
were dead. He had no wife or child to treasure his personal recollec¬ 
tions. That is one aspect of the loneliness of celibacy. Luise von 
Kobell has preserved some of his reminiscent talk in her Erinnerungen> 
and on the rather thin material of this book Friedrich had to draw 
largely. There is a good deal of information about his looks and 
habits scattered through the book, but nowhere is it grouped and 
accessible. The author was Ddllinger’s friend and collaborator; he 
stood with him in his excommunication, and gave him the sacra¬ 
ments at his death. But, from a fine instinct of modesty and self- 
repression, his personal relations are kept almost out of sight. And 
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his interest as a scholar and public man was concentrated on the work 
of Ddllinger. There was no woman to reveal the personality and 
none to teach Professor Friedrich to see it. I should have given much 
to know what system Ddllinger had for amassing written information. 
He had immense collections that grew in some cases through thirty or 
forty years, and that enabled him to write such a book as the Janus , 
with its overwhelming mass of information, within a few months. But 
I have found nothing in the book to instruct me on that point. 

Ddllinger got his intellect from his father. His grandfather had 
been a prominent physician; his father was the most eminent mind of 
the faculty of Wurzburg, a great teacher, a master of clear language, 
a very modern man, a pioneer in embryology and the use of the 
microscope, who inspired men with a zest for personal research. When 
a student asked him for advice about purchasing a library, he advised 
him to get a microscope first, and a library if he had anything left. 
From him Ddllinger inherited the lucidity of mind and speech, the 
scientific sanity and submission to facts, the wide range of his intel¬ 
lectual interests, and his love of knowledge for its own sake. The 
father never wrote for literary fame; he only wanted to know and to 
impart knowledge. The son's avidity for knowledge was so absorbing 
that in later years it was his greatest hindrance to literary production. 
The antiseptic influence of Ddllinger’s early contact with natural 
science and with this fine, live scientist cannot be rated too highly. 

His piety he got from his mother. She used to pray in the church 
by the hour, and her favorite son was her companion. The dim reli¬ 
gious light bathed his little soul. He found his father, who was so 
ready to answer all other questions, curiously ignorant on the religious 
questions that troubled him. When his father told him no one knew, 
he refused to believe it, and determined to become a priest and find 
out and then tell his father. It was the desire for knowledge that 
turned his mind toward the priesthood. For most students the study 
of theology is the way to the priesthood; for Dollinger the priesthood 
was the way to the study of theology. His ideal was a little country 
parish near the woods, with income enough to accumulate a library 
and with leisure to study. He was always first of all the scholar, the 
embodied intellect. Repeatedly the opportunity to become bishop or 
archbishop presented itself in later life, but he did not feel called 
pcmpam facere , but to mine for knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that the Catholicism which laid hold of his 
youth was not from purely Roman sources, but was the idealized 
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Catholicism of the Protestant converts, Schlegel, Stolberg, and 
Winckelmann. He was early impressed by the semper et ubique et ab 
omnibus of Vincentius of Lerinum, and that ideal of the unity, antiquity, 
and universality of the Christian faith was his inward shield against 
Protestantism on the one side and the innovations of the Infallibilists 
on the other. The history of dogma was then a new science. 
Miinscher’s book, published in 1799, represented the history of dogma 
as a history of human intrigues, of vagaries and fluctuations. Catholic 
theologians felt that it undermined the conviction of unbroken tradi¬ 
tion, which was the glory of the Catholic church. The desire to 
defend his church against that charge of mutability turned Dollinger 
decisively toward historical and patristic studies. He wanted to know 
the early centuries in order that he might prove that every dogma had 
been essentially held by the Fathers of the undivided church and had 
since been preserved intact. It is the profoundly tragic element in his 
life that his championship of this ideal of his church brought him 
into irreconcilable conflict with the actual forces and aims of his 
church. His church apostatized from him and its ideals. 

During the tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817 Catholics 
maliciously republished one of Luther’s last tracts, Das Papsttum vom 
Teufel gestiftet . Ddllinger, then eighteen years of age, read it. It was 
his first acquaintance with Luther, and the violence of the book pro¬ 
voked him to corresponding antagonism. That impression was decisive 
for half of his life. During all his earlier years he was the militant 
Catholic, the representative of catholicisme zlU, anxious to help in giving 
the death-blow to Protestantism which he believed to be disintegrating 
and dying. That made him partisan in his public activities and even 
in his historical work. Aside from the natural partiality of every man 
for his own church, and beyond the timid reluctance of Catholic theolo¬ 
gians to criticise their church, his polemical attitude toward Protes¬ 
tantism made him write as an attorney rather than a historian, especially 
in regard to the papacy. 

From his university teachers Dollinger seems to have gained little. 
There were no Catholic church historians of any account, and he had 
to feel his own way. It was ten years before he knew what might with 
profit be studied. As a scholar and historian he was a self-made man. 

In 1822 he became chaplain at Markt Scheinfeld. In the following 
year he was called to the seminary at Aschaffenburg as professor of 
church history and canon law. He was also compelled to teach 
dogmatics. He taught three courses and fifteen hours a week during 
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his first year. Yet he was able during his first three years to write a 
book on Die Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten , which won 
deserved recognition. When he was called to Munich, in 1826, as 
professor extraordinarius, he lectured nineteen hours a week and yet 
wrote the last volume of Hortig’s church history in one year. He had 
an amazing capacity for hard work, due in part to his abstemious habits. 
Even in old age he rose at five and did a day’s work before others 
were up. He breakfasted on a glass of water and supped on a glass of 
milk. He tasted beer only once in his life, took his wine at meals with 
three parts water, took long walks daily, and a vacation annually, in 
which he reveled in poetry. He was a lover of books always. As a 
boy he made a catalogue of the library of an old Scotch monastery at 
Wurzburg, for no pay except the privilege to live among the English 
books. When he traveled in later years, he would immediately burrow 
into the great libraries, and, during the hours when they were closed, 
he would get his recreation by haunting the bookshops. He kept the 
dealers and his friends busy hunting for books that they had never 
heard of. A dealer in Milan watched him piling up a mass of books 
that he intended to buy, and at last asked him who in the world he 
might be. When he learned that he was a German from Munich, he 
said that he did not sell so many books among his people in a year. 

Ddllinger’s scholastic work during the best years of his life was 
broken into by his public activity. At Munich he was a member of a 
circle of zealous Catholics who gathered about the great G6rres; 
Baader, Ringseis, and Moy were members of it. With them he con¬ 
tributed to a periodical, Eos , and showed great journalistic ability; 
but this work consumed his energy and interest, and the polemical 
attitude of mind was not entirely wholesome for the historian. Among 
others he fell foul of Heinrich Heine, but Dollinger’s sarcasm was no 
match for that past-master of vituperation. Heine wrote a poem on 
Ddllinger which is very funny and very vitriolic (Vol. I, pp. 207-16). 
In 1845 he was sent to the lower house of the Bavarian diet, against 
his will. In the revolutionary year, 1848, he spent a year at Frankfurt 
as a member of the German parliament. Later he was a member for 
life of the upper house of the diet. He was chief librarian of the 
university, curator of all the royal scientific collections, and finally 
president of the Royal Academy. In his parliamentary career he 
showed rare gifts of extemporary speech. He was always entirely 
clear, in full control of all his information, incisive, often bitter, a 
Spanish blade to be feared. Von Sybel says that as a conversationalist 
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he ranked with Macaulay and Alexander von Humboldt, but unlike them 
he was also an excellent listener. Among the great men whom he had 
known Sybel had found equal pleasure only with Bismarck. 

But this outside activity did not divert him from his teaching. In 
1830 the university had 600 theological students, and Ddllinger had 656 
enrolled hearers. When he was forty-six, he was the senior of the 
faculty, most of the other professors were his pupils, and “ where 
Ddllinger was, there was the faculty.” His fame was international and 
shed luster on his university and his city. His influence was steadily 
and powerfully exerted to raise the scientific standard in his church 
and country. In the eighteenth century it had dropped very low under 
the educational control of the Jesuits, and the general inclination in 
Catholic institutions seems to be to look for orthodoxy first and ability 
next. Ddllinger was weary of the safe mediocrities and wanted men of 
first-class ability. And in the interest of science he was generous and 
catholic in his choice of them. He secured von Sybel and tried to get 
Thiersch; he succeeded in winning Mohler for Munich, though he had 
to give up church history to him and take dogmatics himself. He 
persistently opposed the tendency, favored by the hierarchy, of with¬ 
drawing the education of the Catholic clergy from the universities and 
shutting up the young priests in seminaries, safe from the dangerous 
influence of fresh air. There were from five hundred to eight hundred 
professors in the seminaries of Italy and France and Dollinger asserted 
that aside from text-books they produced nothing of scientific value. 

Dollinger was early interested in the Tractarian movement and 
hoped great things from it. In 1836 he made his first visit to England, 
and from that time he was always partial to England and its history. 
He met many of the most eminent men. Gladstone was a frequent 
visitor and correspondent. A beautiful letter from Pusey is quoted 
(Vol. II, pp. 214 ff.); at one visit he left Pusey in tears. Manning was 
hostile to him. For many years he had a colony of young Englishmen 
boarding with him in order to be under his direction in their studies. 
Repeatedly he had invitations to take a professorship, or at least a 
lectureship, in some Catholic institution in England. It is interesting 
to imagine what course the Tractarian movement might have taken if 
the intellectual poverty of English Catholicism had been reinforced by 
the learning and ability of Dollinger. 

Till 1854 Dollinger had the full confidence of the bishops. He 
was regarded in his own church as a hyperorthodox Catholic and by 
Protestants as an Ultramontane. His chief aim was still opposition to 
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Protestantism, especially the unveiling of what he regarded as the Pro¬ 
testant distortion of history. That dictated his partisan sketch of 
Luther and his collection of adverse testimony in the three volumes of 
his Reformation. Yet he repudiated the name of Ultramontane for 
himself, both in the earlier sense of one who insisted on ceremonial 
and churchly devoutness, and in the later sense of one who would 
foist an alien, Italian type of religion on the German national soul. 
What were his ecclesiastical ideals ? He wanted the church to be freed 
from the hampering interference of the state everywhere. He was 
ready to grant equal religious liberty to Protestants and full emancipa¬ 
tion to the Jews. He opposed the bureaucratic government of the 
church, which had made the bishops mere clerks and employees of the 
Curia. He always insisted that diocesan synods, which had fallen into 
complete disuse, were positively commanded by the church and would 
serve to bring the bishops into close and fatherly contact with their 
priests. In the great democratic and national uprising of 1848 he 
called aloud for the organization of a national German church, with 
diocesan and provincial synods and a national council, guided by the 
German archbishops and represented at Rome by a common repre¬ 
sentative. At a meeting of the German bishops at Wurzburg in 1848 
he was the intellectual leader, sweeping the meeting along to an 
espousal of his ideals and an indorsement of the whole plan. But 
Rome promptly brought her hand down on the whole thing, jealous 
for Roman supremacy and Italian control against any uprising of the 
national spirit, and of the high resolutions at Wurzburg nothing at all 
was realized, not even diocesan synods. 

One of the most instructive elements in the book is the frequent 
and unstudied evidence given of the repression of intellectual liberty 
and the timidity prevailing in the Catholic church. For instance, 
Hortig refused to complete his church history and left it to Ddllinger, 
because insinuations of heresy frightened him. Dollinger’s continuation 
of it was attacked because he had stated that in the Ninety-five Theses 
Luther was right. Only after repeated attempts could a single meet¬ 
ing of Catholic German theologians be convened for scientific discus¬ 
sion, and the slight amount of liberty there exercised stirred Rome so 
that most stringent conditions were laid down for any repetition of the 
meeting. Though the “Index 99 was not in full operation for Ger¬ 
many, the fear of it was always hanging over men. When Dollinger 
visited Rome for the first and last time, in 1857, the philosophers 
Gunther and Frohschammer had just been put on the “ Index.** He 
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learned from the secretary of the Congregation of the “ Index ” that he 
and most others were ignorant of German, but if anyone in Germany 
denounced a book and sent in a translation of questionable passages, 
it was placed on the “ Index ” on the strength of that information. 
When Ddllinger reminded him that passages torn from their connec¬ 
tion might convey an incorrect impression, he only replied, “ Sono le 
nostre regole,” and the appeal to the hallowed routine of the Congre¬ 
gation settled the question. And after that fashion men in Italy 
decided what might be taught in Germany. It is the natural conse¬ 
quence of this repression of liberty that thought seeks underground 
channels. It is not an altogether pleasant feature in Ddllinger’s life 
that so much of his literary work was done under the cover of anonym¬ 
ity. 

After 1854 the period of undisturbed influence and growing power 
ceased for Ddllinger. He had long felt that the current was to be 
against him; he felt that Gallicanism was declining even in France 
and papalism was coming. He had even wished for his own sake that 
he might adopt the coming system and had overhauled his historical 
knowledge from that point of view. The influence of the Jesuits was 
increasing. In 1854 the dogma of the immaculate conception was 
declared; in 1864 Pius IX. published the “Syllabus,” which attempts 
to reverse the course of four centuries; in 1868 the call for the Vatican 
Council was issued, and Cardinal Antonelli unwisely published a pro¬ 
gram of what the Council was expected to do, showing that the dogma 
of infallibility was to be proclaimed “by acclamation .’ 9 And while his 
church was thus veering farther and farther away from the ideals for 
which in her name he had contended all his life, he had himself gone 
deeper and deeper into the history of that papal system which was 
rising to its culmination. In 1853 he published his Hippolytus und 
Kallistus , proving by masterly historical criticism that the Philosophou - 
mena were by the celebrated Hippolytus, and that the dark picture of 
the popes Zephyrinus and Kallistus, and of the condition of the Roman 
churches, was by a Roman presbyter eminent enough to have claimed 
the papacy. In 1867 he wrote on the Council of Trent; he had come 
to the conclusion that it was merely a conciliabulum , a petty and unfree 
council of Italian bishops. He was collecting material on the history 
of the Jesuits, and the farther he went into it, the darker became his 
view of their influence. The dvilth Cattolica spoke of the Inquisition 
as “a sublime spectacle of social perfection ;” Pius lauded it in an allo¬ 
cution and canonized Arbues, the Spanish inquisitor. Ddllinger wrote 
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a series of articles on “ Rome and the Inquisition/' anonymously. He 
wrote an article against the “ Syllabus” so severe that not even a liberal 
daily was willing to publish it, and Reusch found the unpublished 
manuscript among Ddllinger’s papers. But perhaps the profoundest 
impression was made on Ddllinger when he realized the extent and 
importance of historical forgeries in the upbuilding of the papal sys¬ 
tem. He had formerly taught that the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals had 
merely codified and given legal sanction to rights and privileges already 
in full force and operation at the time of the forgery, so that the course 
of history would have gone on practically in the same way without 
them. He now realized that they had effected a revolutionary innova¬ 
tion and had been deeply influential in molding subsequent events. 
Further, in following up the claims of papal infallibility through history, 
he found that Thomas Aquinas had been the first to make them. 
When he investigated what had led Thomas to depart from the position 
of the earlier scholastics, he found that he had used a catena contain¬ 
ing forged quotations from Greek councils and Fathers. This Pseudo- 
Cyrillus had been written by a Dominican, played into the hands of 
Pope Urban IV., and by him furnished to Aquinas, and on that 
basis of forgeries the great scholastic had introduced into Catholic 
theology the two assertions that the pope is the infallible teacher of 
the world and the absolute ruler of the church. This discovery was 
quite overwhelming for Ddllinger and for other Catholic scholars to 
whom he communicated it. The Janus was practically complete in 
his mind in 1863. When his publisher asked him to republish and 
complete his church history, he replied that he would not be able 
to leave a line of it intact. 

Thus the church was driving in one direction and simultaneously 
his studies were pushing Ddllinger in the opposite direction. Another 
important antagonism was created by the opposition of Italian to 
German theology. Ddllinger represented the historical school; at 
Rome the neo*scholasticism of the Jesuits had control. The German¬ 
izing of theology was considered its supreme danger. The Italians 
were subtle in ethics and canon law, but were untouched by modern 
historical methods, and so the German mind was uncanny to them, 
an incommensurable quantity. Yet the Italian theologians were sure 
that the deposit of faith was especially with them and that the Italian 
people were to the new covenant what Israel was to the old. From 
1850 to 1870 the neo-scholasticism of the church became aggressive in 
Germany; it was expressed in the “Syllabus;” the pupils of the Jesuits 
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and of the Collegium Germanicum at Rome were pushed into teach¬ 
ing positions in Germany, and both philosophy and history, “the two 
eyes of science,” were threatened with extinction. Ddllinger, on the 
other hand, had a high and proud consciousness of the great achieve¬ 
ments of German thought, of its immense superiority to that semi- 
mediaeval system that was thrusting it aside, and of its mission for the 
world. In his opening address at the congress of Catholic theologians, 
to which reference has been made, and in his inaugural address as 
rector magnificus of the university, he delivered splendid panegyrics 
on the German universities and people. There was thus a conflict 
between the new science and the old, embodied in the German and 
Italian people, and sharpened by the national differences. Ddllinger 
incarnated the one principle; one might say that Pius IX. expressed 
the other. The thirteenth paragraph of the “Syllabus of Errors” con¬ 
demns an assertion of Ddllinger: “The method and principles by 
which the scholastic teachers cultivated theology are not at all adapted 
to the needs of our age and the progress of the sciences." 

The events of the Vatican Council and Ddllinger’s opposition 
through the Janus and the Letters from Rome are well known. He 
opposed the dogma of'papal infallibility because it was a revolutionary 
innovation, unknown to the Fathers for twelve centuries, and begotten 
in forgeries. Ddllinger held that the church could not create new 
dogmas, but merely declare and define what had always been held. If 
conditions demanded it, the church assembled in council could ascer¬ 
tain by free inquiry what had always and everywhere been held by the 
church as the revealed and deposited Christian faith, and then formu¬ 
late that as a dogma. That faith was constant, and in uttering it the 
church was infallible. But to assert that God always made one Italian 
infallible was not a completion of the old position of the church, but a 
reversal of it, just as revolutionary as a change from a democracy to 
absolutism. 

Ddllinger’s career as a university teacher practically ended with his 
excommunication. He now had leisure for literary work. But his 
passionffor knowledge, his unwillingness to call a thing finished while 
there was any dark region unexplored or any possible source uncon¬ 
sulted, led'him on from question to question, and he would probably have 
merely increased his notes endlessly and fruitlessly, if he had not been 
compelled to production by two circumstances. The king appointed 
him president of the Royal Academy, and Ddllinger introduced the 
practice of ^opening the semi-annual sessions by a historical address. 
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which was always a model of ripe and broad historical knowledge and 
showed him growing to the very end. The other circumstance was 
the collaboration of Reusch. When Reusch finished his history of the 
“Index” in 1885, he offered Ddllinger his help in getting out his 
unfinished material. Reusch was a rapid and efficient worker, and he 
pushed Ddllinger as he had never been pushed before. From 1887 to 
1890 they published the Autobiography of Be liar mine > the Geschichte 
der Moralstreitigkeiten , and the Geschichte der gnostisch-manichdischert 
Sekten. 

During the larger part of his life Dollinger was a zealous Catholic, 
a defender of ideal Catholicism, and a vigorous opponent of Protes¬ 
tantism. Then he saw evil forces gaining control of his church. At 
the same time the facts of history unsealed his eyes. By living in his¬ 
tory he repeated in his personal life the experiences that carried 
Europe from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. His atti¬ 
tude toward the papacy and toward Protestantism changed. But his 
ideal of the church remained the same. When he no longer saw the 
union of Christendom realized in the Roman Catholic church, he 
sought it in more spiritual ways, as his addresses on “The Reunion of 
the Christian Churches” testify. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

The appearance of Wissowa’s long-expected book 1 marks a distinct 
epoch in the study of Roman religion. The increasing interest in this 
field has manifested itself of late years in a number of publications, 
dealing with different aspects of the subject, e. g. f De’Marchi’s II Culto 
Privato di Roma Antica , Fowler’s Roman Festivals , Samter’s Familien - 
feste; but until the completion of this book by Wissowa we have had 
no treatment of the whole subject sufficiently comprehensive to 
include the results of that modern research work of which Wissowa 
himself has been so great a part. With its skilful handling of ancient 
and modern literature, its command of epigraphical and monumental 
sources, and its abundance of suggestion, the work stands as one of the 
most brilliant contributions of contemporary German scholarship; and 
even if American readers will sometimes shy at the length of the 

1 Religion und Kultur der Romer . Von Georg Wissowa. Munchen: Beck, 
1902. xii + 534 pages. M. 8. 
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periods and the weight of the vocabulary, they will not on that account 
be slow to recognize the very unusual merit of the exposition. 

In the introduction (pp. 1-14) Wissowa takes up the sources of 
our information, afterwards giving a sketch of the work done in the 
subject by modern scholars. Then, in what constitutes the first part 
of the treatment (pp. 15-90), we have a survey of the historical develop¬ 
ment; after this, in the second part (pp. 91-317), an account of the 
gods, indigenous and foreign; and in the third part (pp. 318-475), 
the forms of worship. 

In the historical sketch the salient characteristics of the different 
periods and the turning-points in the development of religious beliefs, 
are brought out with singular perspicuity. In the earliest period we 
find that the religious conceptions were in a marked degree simple, 
reflecting little else than the interests of a community engaged in 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle on the one hand, and in warfare 
on the other. It is noticeable that there are no traces of a direct wor¬ 
ship of the forces and phenomena of nature, there being no cult of the 
sun or moon, of the sea or of the forest. Neither do we find any 
deified personifications of ethical ideas. The large number of abstrac¬ 
tions, such as Virtue, Honor, Safety, and so forth, which found a place 
in later periods of religious development in Rome, and which are so 
often referred to as essentially characteristic of Roman religion, were 
in this first stage wholly lacking. The divinities of the early Romans 
were eminently practical, exerting their powers in all those things with 
which an agricultural community had to do: the local milieu in which 
its members moved, and the different activities which claimed their 
attention. The provinces of the various gods were clearly defined. 
It was Jupiter who sent rain and sunshine, ^ach in its own time, pro¬ 
moting the productiveness of the fields and especially of the vineyards; 
he too by thunder and lightning gave signs of approval and disap¬ 
proval, and so guided the deliberations of the people met in assembly. 
In the case of other gods the tendency to specialization is still more 
noticeable. In the house Janus presided over the door, Vesta over 
the hearth. The Lares watched over the fields, Faunus over the forest, 
Pales over pasture land. Fons was the divinity of springs, Volturnus 
of running streams. Saturn had to do with sowing, Ceres with growth, 
Flora with blossom, Pomona with fruit, Consus and Ops with harvest 
The year’s cycle had its representation in Anna Perenna. At birth as 
at death specific deities were active: Mater Matuta and Carmenta, 
Larenta, Carna, and Veiovis. The importance of war in the life of the 
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community, still young enough to be forced to fight for its existence, 
is made plain by the fact that we have a double worship of the war-god 
in the cults of Mars and Quirinus. The festivals held in honor of 
Mars show us that a campaign was as regular each year as sowing and 
harvesting. Yet Mars was not worshiped only as the god who led the 
Roman armies to victory; as the devastator of the fields he was peti¬ 
tioned to remain far from Roman territory. Throughout the whole of 
this period there was no plastic or painted representation of any of the 
gods. Neither were there temples, in the later sense of the word; open 
altars for the most part sufficed. Only Vesta’s sanctuary was covered 
with a roof. 

The building of the Capitoline temple marks the beginning of the 
second period, which in Wissowa’s division lasts till the time of the 
second Punic war. The old triad, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, has 
lost its pre-eminence, and in its place is the new combination of Jupi¬ 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, probably of Greek origin, but coming to Rome 
by way of Etruria. To them was built a temple on the Capitol. Ancient 
tradition is unanimous in assigning this foundation to the dynasty of 
the Tarquins, and it seems likely that several other important -innova¬ 
tions are to be attributed to the same kings, namely the building 
of the sanctuary of Diana on the Aventine and the organization of the 
festival of the Latin league, the acquisition of the Sibylline books and 
the institution of a collegium to take charge of them, the first building 
of the circus, and the introduction of the Roman games and of the tri¬ 
umphal ceremonial. To which particular reign each one of these 
institutions belongs cannot be accurately determined, but that they are 
all to be placed in about the same period seems fairly certain from 
both external and internal evidence. Approximately contemporaneous 
also was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on Mount Alba, the sanctuary 
of all Latium, which was, for religious purposes at any rate, united 
under the leadership of Rome. The form of religion for the period 
as a whole was determined by the fact that the state’s dominion had now 
grown far beyond its original boundaries, and with this extended sway 
there was a corresponding increase in the number of the gods. One 
cause of the increase was the custom of accepting the divinities of con¬ 
quered peoples, their worship being carried on under Roman direction 
in their original districts, or where there was an influx of that particular 
people, in Rome itself. There was, too, recruiting from within, brought 
about by a more complex life, and not infrequently taking the form 
of closer specialization, different aspects of the same god being now 
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worshiped as separate divinities e. g. t Jupiter Feretrius and Jupiter 
Stator, Juno Moneta and Juno Lucina, and many others. We find, 
too, deified personifications of special qualities, e. g ., Fides. For the 
direct importation of Greek gods the bringing of the Sibylline books 
to Rome paved the way. Of these the first was Apollo, although no 
temple was built to him till 433 B. C. In 493 we have a temple to 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, who were, under Latin names, the Greek 
divinities Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore; in 495, one to Mercury, the 
Greek Hermes. The latter was the god of traders, and the introduc¬ 
tion of his worship in Rome is significant of commercial relations with 
the Greek cities of southern Italy. With the founding of the temple 
we find the organization of a collegium mercatorum . The building of 
the temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera is to be related in a similar 
manner to the import of grain from Sicily to Rome, but'this sanctuary 
has still further importance as a center of plebeian political activity, 
the archives of the plebeian aediies being there. The Roman desig¬ 
nations of these gods are typical; in the case of Mercury we have a 
Latin name drawn from the function of the god; while the Greek triade 
Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore has been identified with old Roman 
divinities. The cult of Poseidon, identified with Neptune, was also 
introduced at some uncertain date within this same period. Then 
after a long interval we have in 293 the establishment of the cult of 
Asclepios of Fpidauros, the provenience of this god, it will be noted, 
being now beyond the bounds of southern Italy; in 249 the institution 
of the Ara Ditis; in 238 the ludi Florales . From the beginning of 
this period, as has already been implied, there were temples and in 
them statues of gods, made, it need hardly be added, with close 
adherence to Greek models. 

In the third period (from the Hannibalic war to the end of the repub¬ 
lic) the Hellenization of Roman religion became still more marked, 
consisting, however, not so much in the introduction of new Greek 
divinities as in the adoption of the graecus ritus even in old Roman 
cults. The festival of Saturn, for example, underwent a complete 
transformation, the reorganization following Greek lines. An impor¬ 
tant passage in Livy (XXII, 10, 9) tells of a lectistemium held in 217 
B. C. in honor of Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and Minerva, Mars and 
Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vulcan and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres. 
Here we have the recognition of a new order of twelve great gods, 
di consentes , ranged side by side without reference to their origin or 
antiquity, and the old distinction between di indigetes and di novtn - 
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sides has passed away. A further innovation is seen in the act that 
Greek cults were no longer kept outside the pomoeriutn . In 215 
temples of Mars and of Venus Erycina were dedicated on the Capi- 
toline hill. There were, moreover, other alien influences at work. In 
204, in accordance with an oracle of the Sibylline books, the cult of 
Cybele was introduced into Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, her temple 
(aedes Matris Deutn Magnae Idaeae) being erected some years later on 
the Palatine hill, in the very center of the old Roman city — a founda¬ 
tion of great importance as marking the first official recognition of 
those orgiastic cults of the Orient which from this time on were so large 
a factor in Roman religious history. With the direct importation of 
Greek and other forms of worship and the remodeling of indigenous 
ceremonial in conformity with foreign rituals the Hellenizing tend¬ 
encies of certain branches of Roman literature co-operated in bringing 
about the decay of the old religion. The extent of the decadence can 
hardly be exaggerated. The priesthoods became disorganized, or, 
where they were kept up, served .political purposes only. The great 
mass of the people were wholly in the dark as to the significance of the 
old ceremonies, even where the old ceremonies were still in practice. 
The cultured class, under the influence of the study of Greek philos¬ 
ophy, which was the fashion of the day, were skeptical or indifferent. 
Nothing can be more significant than the fact that Varro, whose pur¬ 
pose in his Antiquitates Divinae was to save the old beliefs from the 
oblivion into which they had fallen, could find no more suitable classi¬ 
fication of the gods than that into di certi — that is, those about whom 
something definite was still known — and di ineerti, about whom 
nothing positive could be asserted. 

The fourth period is that of the empire, and at the very outset we 
have to deal with the reforms of Augustus, who attempted to revivify 
the moribund religious institutions of the republic, not, it is to be 
noted, going back to the earliest forms, but adhering to the later graecus 
ritus. He reorganized priesthoods, restored or rebuilt temples, and 
revived many ceremonial observances that had long since passed into 
desuetude. His work, however, was not simply one of restoration. 
Changes, too, were introduced. One noticeable feature of the Roman 
religion of his day is the prominence given to the worship of Apollo. 
To him was built a temple on the Palatine; it was he who was in the 
foreground in the celebration of the ludi saeculares. Epoch-marking 
also is the building of the temple of Julius Caesar in the forum, and 
the initiation of the cult of Augustus’s genius , placed in sculptured or 
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painted representation between the Lares compitales , for here we see 
the beginning of the worship of the emperors. In the centuries that 
followed this deification of the emperors, past and present, and the 
prevalence of oriental cults formed the two most distinctive features of 
popular worship. The latter— sacra peregrina , as they were called, 
in contrast to the religious forms of indigenous or Greek provenience 
—constituted one of the chief difficulties in the work of conversion 
carried on by the early Christians. 

Of the treatment of individual gods and cults, to which the greater 
part of the book is devoted, it is impossible to speak in detail, but a 
few points may be touched upon. We find, for example, that in 
the section on Mars the author reiterates the opinion, previously 
expressed in his treatise De Feriis Anni Romani , that this god was never 
anything but a war-god to the Romans. He insists that all the details 
of the cult indicate the military sphere only : his symbols are the spears 
(hastae Martis) kept in the Regia, and the shields ( ancilia) that were 
said to have fallen from heaven ; it was these that the leader of the 
Roman army shook before setting out on a campaign, and with them 
the Sa/ii, priests of Mars, equipped themselves on the recurrence of 
their rites twice each year; the month 6f March was sacred to him 
because it was then that the year’s campaign began, just as the cere¬ 
monies in his honor in October marked the end of the fighting season. 
Yet these and similar arguments hardly establish the thesis that the 
original conception of Mars was as a war-god only. It seems more 
likely that he was in the first place, as Mannhardt and others have 
held, a god of vegetation, and that as such he was in the forefront of 
the gods of an agricultural people. His assignment to the military 
sphere came later as a result of that specializing tendency in Roman 
religion of which mention has already been made. His original place 
in Roman theology seems to be indicated by certain ceremonies that 
show signs of great antiquity. It was he that was appealed to in the 
old chant of the Arval brethren, and at the Ambarvalia and similar 
festivals it was to him that the sacrifice was offered. Wissowa’s 
explanation that he was on these occasions petitioned, as the god who 
devastated fields, to keep far away from Roman territory, is not in any 
way convincing. The same may be said of his argument that the 
festivals of March and October marked the beginning and the end of 
the annual campaign. The connection of these months with agri¬ 
cultural processes is much more probable. 

Exception, too, may be taken to the treatment of the Lares, in which 
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special emphasis is laid upon the local designations of the different 
classes of Lares. We never find, he argues, Lares of persons, but 
only of places. This is true; but these different classes of Lares are 
comparatively late, and they are not a safe guide in attempting to 
reach the original signification of the cult. 

Further, on the question of human sacrifice, Wissowa’s views will 
hardly be accepted in toto . According to him human sacrifice was not 
practiced prior to the introduction of Greek rites. As a protest against 
the tendency, noticeable in so many writers, of explaining all doubtful 
symbols as significant of an original human sacrifice, this opinion has 
encouraging aspects, but it cannot be seriously claimed that Wissowa 
has made out his case, and his theory is certainly a priori improbable. 

But that there should be in so comprehensive a work much that is 
open to question goes without saying, and, as we see from the preface, 
no one is more alive to this fact than the author himself. His aim is 
not to give a dogmatic treatment of the subject, for in a great majority 
of the topics with which he has to deal there is no place for dogma¬ 
tism, but to lay the foundations for further research. It is in order 
to do this more surely that he refrains entirely from entering the field 
of comparative religion. That his purpose has been brilliantly accom¬ 
plished will be the universal opinion, and it may be fairly said that 
the study of Roman religion has been put on a new basis. 

The University of Chicago. Gordon J. Laing. 


THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND KINDRED 
LITERATURE. 

The so-called Testament of Our Lord was introduced to the readers 
of this Journal immediately after the appearance of the Syriac edi¬ 
tion, in 1899/ Not long afterward a thorough investigation into the 
Testament and its kindred literature was published by Professor F. X. 
Funk, of Tubingen, 9 and it is strange that this book escaped the notice 
of the learned editors of the English translation, 3 to which it is now my 
privilege to call attention. 

Under the modest title of 11 Introduction and Notes” is hidden the 
completed comparison of the Testament with the kindred literature; 

•See Vol. IV, pp. 844-6, of this Journal. "See Vol. V, pp. 788-90. 

3 The Testament of Our Lord . Translated into English from the Syriac. With 
Introduction and Notes by James Cooper and Arthur John Maclean. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1902. xiv+269 pages. $3, net . 
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and it may be a service to not a few if we try to give a survey of this 
field. 

I must, however, state at the outset that I cannot speak as one who 
has made this extended field of a most intricate literature the special 
object of lifelong studies; it is only with some parts of it that I am 
more intimately acquainted because they are written or preserved in 
Syriac like the Testament; of others I cannot even read the lan¬ 
guages. Anew we feel the loss Christian science has suffered by the 
death of Paul de Lagarde, the only scholar able to survey this whole 
literature in its original languages, and at the same time the first, who, 
now fifty years ago, made part of it accessible, only to find that no one 
even took notice of it, since even now secular newspapers speak of the 
Testament as of an important recent discovery, although Lagarde 
had published it from a much better codex (in part, at least) in 1854, 
and translated twice into its original Greek in 1856. 4 

I am convinced that I will serve the interests of readers better by a 
general survey than by a minute discussion of single points. Concern¬ 
ing the present book it is sufficient to say that the translation and the 
greater part of the introduction and notes are the work of Canon Mac- 
lean, “whose lo ng residence in the East,” as the preface states, “on 
the staff of the archbishop of Canterbury’s mission to the Assyrian 
Christians, his knowledge of Syriac, and his experience as the editor of 
the Syrian Liturgy of Adai and Mari combined to give him special 
fitness for the task.” I have not made a thorough comparison of the 
translation with the original. Occasionally I have noticed some flaws— 
but whose works are free from them ? Not even those of Lagarde. On 
some passages I think I shall be able to throw a little more light; but 
I will mention only a few examples. 5 

4 1 have just come across another example of the general neglect into which these 
studies of Lagarde have fallen. A. Harnack, who is unrivaled in his knowledge of 
the history and literature of the ancient church, printed in his latest book, DU Mis¬ 
sion und Ausbreitung des Christentums , a special excursus on a council of the apos¬ 
tles, said to have been held at Antioch, and republished its Canones , because, as far as 
he believed, they had not been reprinted since their first publication by Bickell, and 
states regarding a biblical quotation occurring in them that it has not been verified as 
yet. Yet they had been published from the very manuscript used by Bickell, by 
Lagarde in his Reliquiae juris ecclesiastUi antiquissimae graece (1856) as the third 
document of this important collection (pp. 18-20), and the quotation, too, is there recog¬ 
nized as from Ps. 16 (17): 14; and in 1864 these canons were repeated by Pitra in 
his Juris ecclesiastUi Graecorum historia ac monumenta. Tomus I, pp. 89-95 ( on the 
fourth place). 

5 On pp. 90, n. 3; 97, n. 3; 105, n. 9, a Syriac expression formed from the infinitive 
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But now to the Testament itself and its kindred literature. The 
Testament , as is stated in the preface, “ is one, and not the least interest¬ 
ing, of a series of writings, whereof the Didachi or ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles* is the first, and the so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
one of the last. Their aim seems to have been to provide the clergy 
of the early church with a manual of their duties and especially with 
directions for the proper fulfilment of the office of public worship.*’ 
This is true ; the Testament belongs to the handbooks for the clergy; 
is part of the manuals of ecclesiastical life, law, and ethics, and has, as 
§ 3 of the introduction informs us, many parallels in “ Church Orders.” 
A full, yet compendious description of them —“ the best that has yet 
appeared”—may be found, we are told (p. 8), in the newly published 
Ministry of Grace, by John Wordsworth. Section 5 discusses the “The¬ 
ology and Characteristics of the Testament,” and § 6 its “ Date.” The 
latter question is said to be made extremely difficult by its almost com¬ 
plete dependence on internal evidence. “We need not wonder, then, 
that different writers have ascribed it to different ages.” Mgr. 
Rahmani considers that it belongs to the age of Irenaeus, the end of 
the second century. But no other scholar follows him in it. Dr. Zahn 
assigns it to about 350 A. D.; Dom Morin dates it not later than that 

of the Greek aorist is explained as if it came from the participle. Expressions like “ I 
shall elect,” “ I shall be elected,” are given in Syriac by “ I do x^porori^cu,” “ I am 
Xtiparon^Mu.” (Some striking examples for ”1 do xaftcup^rcu,” ”1 am Ka$aipe$ifpai ” 
are found in the Letters of Severus, just published by E. W. Brooks, 50, 4; 91, 2; 138 
3, 12; 170,9; 171,16; 172, 4, 19; 174,12.) At the beginning of 1,39, we must trans¬ 
late “ if anyone becomes martyr or confessor by being in prison ” (not: confess, that he 
was in bonds). At II, 4 (p. 124), we must certainly read “ preserver of our 

lives,” instead of RW 3 p rendered “ real presence of our lives.” At the end it is said, 
“John and Peter and Matthew wrote this Testament and sent it in copies from 
Jerusalem by Dosithens and Silas and Magnus and Aquila, whom they chose to send 
(them) to all dioceses.” In the notes, page 240, the names are discussed, but without 
success. Especially on Magnus it is avowed that no probable conjecture appears to 
have been made. Now, when we compare “ the teachings of the Apostles through 
Addai,” as published by Lagarde in his Ret. Syr. t p. 45, from the same manuscript 
from which he gave us the first knowledge of the Testament , and republished by 
Curbton, Documents , pp. 35, 173, there can be no doubt that this DWO “Magnus” 
is OlfeOtt, mentioned there along with Aquila and BIDDER or OIOCHR, as one of the 
first disciples of Paul, #. e. t Manaen of Acts 13 :1, and then also “Dositheus” may be 
Erastus or Aristarchus. This passage, by the way, has first been mentioned by Bickell 
in his Geschichte des Kirchenrechts (1843), Vol. I, pp. 184 ff. from a communication of 
Zenker “Mista(?) von Lystra und Mennus .” Instead of “Tertullus" Zenker read 
“Tarbates,” completely misunderstanding the passage. Such performances we must 
notice if we wish to judge rightly of the merits of Lagarde. 
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year; Bishop Wordsworth ascribes it to the school of Appollinarius, 
and names about 400 A. D., with which date on other grounds Har- 
nack agrees; M. Batiffol thinks it is not earlier than the fifth century and 
may be later; and Dr. Funk, in general,agrees with this. The present 
editors decide to date it about 350, in the reign of Julian, shortly 
after 3 56.* 

Now, it is dangerous for an outsider like me to enter into discus¬ 
sion with such authorities as these. But I must mention one fact, which 
seems to have been completely overlooked in all these discussions, 
owing apparently to the separate publication of the Testament by Rah- 
mani, viz., that the Testament is handed down to us only as part of a 
larger work, the ** Syrian Octateuch,” as it was called by Lagarde. Now, 
though it may be difficult to come to a decision on the age of the Tes¬ 
tament on the ground of the evidence afforded by the Testament alone, 
it will be easy to fix the date of this Octateuch. When we look at the 
contents of the Octateuch, nay, even already, when we hear its name, 
we are at once reminded of the eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions , 
on which this Syriac Octateuch is evidently built up. As early as 1856 
a description of its contents has been published by Lagarde in bis 
Reliquiae Graece, p. xvii, and he has also shown there its connection 
with the Egyptian Heptateuch. Another description of it is 7 to be 
found in the (old) Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts of Cambridge, 
while the new Syriac Catalogue by Wright and Cook (1901, p. 1042) 
refers to an account of these books, which is to be expected from the 
hand of Dr. Arendzen, of Christ’s College. Cooper and Maclean say 
in the present work, p. 13 : 

Both the Syriac Octateuch and the Egyptian Heptateuch are probably 
derived from the Apostolic Constitutions (=AC) and treat the matter dealt with 
in the Testament and “ Egyptian Church Orders,*' respectively, twice over, 
though in different ways, in their early books giving those works, and in the 
later reproducing the divergent treatment of the same material in AC VIII. 

6 No mention is made in this list of the date ascribed to the Testament by one of 
the few scholars who took notice of its first publication by Lagarde. In Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 20-23 of the Zeitsckrift fiir ckrisUiche Wissenschaft und christItches Leben (Ber¬ 
lin, 1857), Dr. E. Boehmer gives a long notice of Lagarde's Reliquiae and discusses 
the date of the Testament assigning its apocalyptic prelude to the time of Valerian 
and Marcian, comparing it with the Carmen apdogetieum of Commodian. Whether 
in reviews of Bunsen's Christianity and Mankind (V, VI) (= Analecta Antenicaena , 
I, II), any notice of it has been taken, 1 cannot say. This work is so rare in our parts 
that I sought it in vain at the Royal Library of Stuttgart. 

7 On account of its occurrence in the “ Buchanan Bible." 
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But before we can approach this question we must give a survey 
of the pieces of this literature that existed or are supposed to have 
existed at one time in the various parts of the church. We follow the 
arrangement of Cooper and Maclean. With Wordsworth’s Ministry of 
Grace , Cooper and Maclean mention 

1. Church Orders of the same form with the Testament: 

a) Lost Church Order , representing the usage of the early Roman church. 

b) The Canons of Hippolytus (CH), representing perhaps the Roman 
Church Order of the first part of the third century. 

c) The Egyptian Church Order (Eg. CO), being the second book of the 
Egyptian Heptateuch. 

if) The Ethiopia Church Order (Eth. CO), being the second part of the 
Ethiopic Statutes, the first part of which statutes is the “ Apostolic Church 
Order.** 

e) The Latin Verona Fragments published by Hauler (H), containing the 
Didascalia, Apostolic Church Order, and a Church Order, which forms “ a 
connecting link '* with the Testament and the rest, and may “with some con¬ 
fidence'* be considered “to be a direct source of the former.** 

/) The Testament of our Lord. 

g) The Arabic Didascalia , §§35-9 (Ar. D), “either the immediate source 
or the immediate descendant of the parallel portions in the Testament.*' 

h) The Constitutions through Hippolytus (Const. H), usually thought to 
be a first draft of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions , and repro¬ 
ducing part of the “ Lost Church Order.** 

i) The Apostolic Constitutions (AC), in Book VIII, also reproducing large 
parts of the “ Lost Church Order.” 

2. Other Church Orders: 

a) The Didachb or Teaching of the Apostles. 

b) The Apostolic Church Order , or Canones ecclesiastici sanctorum aposto - 
lorum, putting the moral and liturgical contents of the Didachd into the 
mouth of each of the twelve apostles and enumerating Peter and Cephas 
as different apostles, preserved in at least six languages. 

3. The Didascalia , preserved in Syriac, partially in Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, forming the basis of Books I-VI of the Apostolic Constitutions. 

4. Compilations : 

a) The Syrian Octateuch. 

b) The Egyptian Heptateuch , or “ Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons.** 

c) Hauler’s Verona Latin Fragments . 

d) The Apostolic Constitutions. 

5. Other Illustrative Literature: 

a) Serapion’s Prayerbook. 

b) The Pilgrimage of Silvia (so-called). 

c) The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
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Omitting the last division, we count not less than sixteen, or, as the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Verona Latin Fragments are entered under 
different sections, fourteen separate entries of Church Orders. This 
bewildering mass will be clearer by eliminating those which have no 
independent value. For instance, the Arabic Didascalia is certainly 
nothing but a translation of the Syriac Octateuch. An interesting man¬ 
uscript of the Arabic in the university library of Breslau has been 
described as early as 1821 by J. A. Theiner. It is a manuscript of the 
New Testament, but between the epistles of Paul and the Revelation 
it contains the Apostolic Canons and this Octateuch . Again, the Testa¬ 
ment has had, so far as we are aware, no existence independent from 
this Syriac Octateuch and ought to have been treated everywhere as part 
of it. Again, Book III of this Octateuch is identical with the “ Apostolic 
Church Order/* while Books IV-VIII correspond, not to the eighth 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions itself and the Apostolic Canons , as 
stated on p. 12, but apparently to those parallel texts of AC VIII, 
styled AC VIII b , by Funk, and mentioned by Cooper-Maclean under 
the Constitutions through Hippolytus , and considered by Brightman * 
as a preliminary draft of the eighth book by the hand of the compiler 
himself, or an excerpt from such a form. But I do not know whether on 
the whole it is not better to see in them with Funk merely a reworking 
of the Constitutions and an extract from them. It is a slight drawback 
that the important publication 9 of this scholar seems to have escaped 
the notice of the editors. It is clear that if the views of Professor Funk 
are adopted, the whole question is changed. What is considered by 
Achelis and his followers the oldest piece in this literature, the Canons of 
Hippolytus and the Egyptian Church Order takes now the last place; 
and it seems to me that the occurrence of these parallel texts in the 
Syrian Octateuch lends great weight to the views of Professor Funk. 
However, it does not fall within the limits of this paper to enter into dis¬ 
cussion of this question ; but I hope to earn the thanks of some readers 
by putting together some of the literature connected with the Testa¬ 
ment: 

8 Liturgies Eastern and Western , pp. xvii-xxiv. 

* Das Testament unseres Herm und die verwandten Sckriften . Mainz: Kirchheim, 
1901. xii —I— 316 pages. It appeared as Parts I and II of the second volume of the 
Forschungen %ur christlicken Litteratur- und Dogmengeschickte , edited by A. 
Ehrhardt and J. P. Kirsch. Beside this, compare Funk’s article treating expressly 
of the eighth book of the Constitutions , “ Zum achten Buch der apostolischen Konstito- 
tionen und den verwandten Schriften,” TheologischeQuartalsc hri/t( 1890), pp. 223-36. 
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First publication (in part, from Codex 38 San Germanensis in Paris, now 
62 in Zotenberg’s Catalogues) by P. de Lagarde in his Reliquiae iuris 
ecclesiastici antiquissimae syriace , Vindob., 1856, pp. 1-19; translated 
into Greek in the Reliquiae .... graece, pp. 80-89, and in Bunsen’s 
Analecta Antenicctna . See E. Boehmer, in Zeitschrift fiir christlie he 
Wissenschaft und christliches Leben , Berlin (1857), Nos. 20-23. 

Second publication (in full) by Rahmani (1899); see above. 

Articles on Rahmani's publication by : 

H. Achelis, in Theologische Litteratuneitung , 1899, cols. 704-6.*° 

P. Batiffol, in Bulletin de literature ecclisiastique , Vol. II, pp. 51-7; 
and Revue biblique % Vol. IX, pp. 258-60. 

A. Baumstark, “ Ueberlieferung und Bezeugung der diaApnf,” in Romische 
Quartalschrift (Freiburg), Vol. XIV, Heft 1-2 ; “ Die arabischen Texte 
der ibid., Heft 4. 

U. Benigni, in Bessarione , Vol. VII (1900), pp. 33-41. 

J. Brucker, in Etudes publics par les frbres de la compagnie de Jlsus , 
Vol. 81 (1899). pp. 527 - 35 - 

P. Drews, in Theologische Studien undKritiken , Vol. 74(1901), pp. 141-70. 

F. X. Funk, in Theologische Quartalschrift, Vol. 82 (1900), pp. 161-74 ; 
Der Katholik, Vol. 80, pp. 1—14. 

O. v. Gebhardt, in Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen (1899), PP* 53 ** f. 

A. Harnack, in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie (1899), pp. 878- 
91. 

H. De Jongh, “ Le testament, et les Merits apparentls. A propos d’un 
recent ouvrage de M. le Dr. F. X. Funk,” Revue de rhistoire eccllsias - 
tique, Juillet 1902. 

W. H. Kent, in Dublin Review (1900), pp. 254-74. 

P. Kohout, in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (Linz), Vol. LI 11 
(1900), pp. 200-208. 

G. Morin, in Revue Blnidictine, Maredsous, Vol. XVII (1900), pp. 10-28. 

Parisot, in fournal Asiatique, March, 1900. 

W. Riedel, in Theologisches Litteraturblatt (1900), cols. 193-7; 201-5. 

J. Wordsworth, in Revue intemationale de thdologie (Bern), Vol. VIII 
(1900), pp. 452 - 72 . 

Th. Zahn, in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift , Vol. XI (1900), pp. 438-50. 

A new text of the apocalyptic part of the Testament has been published 
from an independent Syriac version by P. Arendzen in the fournal of 
Theological Studies , Vol. II, pp. 401-16, and by F. Nau in the fournal 
Asiatique , Vol. XV (1900), pp. 233-56; also published separately, Paris : 
Leroux, 28 pages. 

A very convenient survey will be found in A. Ehrhardt, Die altchristliche 
Litteratur und ihre Erforschung, von 1884-1 goo (Freiburg, 1900; erster 

*° Theologische Rundschau (1902), 199 ff. 
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Supplementband zu “ Strassburger theologische Studien,** §87): “die Sltesten 
Kirchenordnungen,** pp. 532-9. 

On the Didascalia see the literature in Ehrhardt, pp. 523-8 and add : 

F. X. Funk, “ La date de la didascalie des apdtres,” Revue de rhistoire 
eccttsiastique (Louvain), Vol. II, pp. 798-809. 

C. Holzhey, 11 Dionysius von Alexandria und die Didascalia aposto - 
lorum ,*’ Theologisch-praktische Monatsschrift , Vol. XI, pp. 515-23, 

The latest editions and translations are: 

F. Nau, Ancienne literature canonique Syriaque . Fascicule I .* “La didas¬ 
calie, c’est-h-dire Tenseignement catholique des douze apdtres et des 
saints disciples de notre Sauveur." Traduite du Syriaque pour la 
premiere fois. (Extrait du Canoniste contemporain, fdvrier 1901 & mai 
1902). Paris, 1902 ; 172 pages. 

And last, not least: 

Horae Semiticae , No. I: “The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac.** 
Edited from a Mesopotamian manuscript with various readings and 
collations of other MSS. by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. London : C. J. 
Clay and Sons, 1903. x + 236 pages. 

Horae Semiticae , No. II: “The Diadascalia apostolorum in English,’* 
translated from the Syriac. Ibid,, xviii + 113 pages. 

The latest addition is: 

Funk, “Ein Fragment zu den apostolischen Konstitutionen,** Theologische 
Quartalschri/t , 1903, pp. 195-202. On the fragment printed by Cote- 
lier, Grabe (Spicil., 1700, I, 54), Hilgenfeld (Nov. Test, extra can., IV), 
Pitra (1,301), Jacoby, 1902. 

Eb. Nestle. 


Maulbronn, Germany. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY.* 

This is practically a rewritten book. Its two volumes are each 
nearly equal in dimensions to the entire original work. And the 
rewriting was well worth while. Our age certainly demands above all 
things, of those who undertake to interpret Scripture, that they shall 
give to biblical writings their historic setting. Exegesis must be 
historical or nothing. None appreciate this demand of the times 
better than Pfleiderer. Few have done more than he, especially in the 
study of Paul, to illuminate the text by the depiction of the historic 
conditions and contemporary thought. Hence his Urchristenthum was 

1 Das Urchristenthum; seine Schri/ten und Lehren, in geschichtlichem Zusammen - 
hang, beschrieben von Otto Pfleiderer. Zweite, neubearbeitete und erweiterte 
Auflage. Berlin: Keimer, 1902. Band I, viii + 696 pages; Band II, v + 714 
pages. M. 24. 
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already in 1887 a great and stimulating work, in spite of a sometimes 
extreme radicalism. It is proportionately better in 1902. There is 
something of the genius of Baur in the comprehensiveness of the con¬ 
ception and treatment of the subject. And the spirit of Baur is 
continually felt, sometimes for the worse, more often for the better. 

The first division of Vol. I naturally deals with the apostle Paul, 
his personality, training, conversion, and call, his letters,* and his 
theology. Here we cannot too highly commend the chapter on Paul’s 
Graeco-Jewish training. Paul was, indeed, no direct disciple of the 
Stoics, whose great seat of learning was his native town. But long 
since, Lightfoot, in his admirable dissertation on Seneca and St. Paul 
showed that, consciously or unconsciously, the controlling ideas of 
Paul’s life were ideas which he shared with the great Stoic moralists of 
his day. In fact, they had already penetrated Judaism by two open¬ 
ings, the philosophy of Philo and the Pharisean ethics and religion of 
the book of Wisdom. Of the influence of the latter there is indispu¬ 
table proof in the letters of Paul. He himself may have been uncon¬ 
scious of the preparation he was undergoing to interpret the religious 
ideas of the Semitic to the Aryan world; he may have had as little 
sympathy with the broadly receptive spirit of his teacher Gamaliel 
toward the writings of the Greeks, as he had with Gamaliel’s tolerant 
attitude toward the Christians. But Paul’s great conceptions of the 
antithesis of flesh and spirit, Messiah as a 0 cfc awryp, the inworking of 
God in man, both to will and to do, his mysticism, his pleroma doc¬ 
trine of the “heavenly,” “spiritual” man who is “the head of every 
man,” in whom all distinctions of bond and free, Jew and gentile, 
male and female, disappear, cannot be fully appreciated without the 
realization that Paul knew the thought and religious aspiration of the 
Greek world, even if in his youthful days he may have viewed it with 
hostility, just as he knew the beliefs and hopes of the Christians whom 
he persecuted, and afterward found them the key to his own soul’s 
problems. 

Personally the present writer cannot but feel that Pfleiderer fails 
(pp. 60-73) to do justice to the value of Romans, chap. 7, as a historical 
source. Paul’s conversion was not due to misgivings as to his logic. 
He could not have ascribed it so directly to God if it had been. The 
crisis was primarily moral, not intellectual. The collapse of his Phari¬ 
saism was due to his sense of the hopelessness of the struggle against 

‘Only 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, and the pastoral epistles being treated as 
mainly spurious. 
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the “law of sin in his members,” so long as he was bound to that 
“ body of death,” the flesh. The experience described in the great 
autobiographic chapter is made general; but its note is too keen and 
anguished not to come originally from Paul’s most vital experience; 
and that experience is one whose closest affinities are with Stoicism, 
not Pharisaism, though Paul may very well have failed to realize this. 

A more distinctive feature, however, of Pfleiderer’s present treat¬ 
ment of the narrative is his frank adoption of the theory that the 
Jerusalem conference of Acts, chap. 15, Gal. 2 : 1-10, belongs chrono¬ 
logically before Acts, chaps. 13,14. His chief reason is Paul’s descrip¬ 
tion of the scene of his earlier missionary activity in Gal. 1: 2, as “the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia,” with no mention of the important 
provinces evangelized on the “first missionary journey.” It might be 
added that the “Jerusalem decrees” are also addressed to the 
Christians of “Antioch, Syria and Cilicia” the compiler of Acts mani¬ 
festly stretching his sources when in 16:4 he makes Paul and Silas 
deliver them also to the Galatian churches. 

The theory is a somewhat radical departure, and those who defend 
the invariable accuracy of Luke will be justified in strongly urging the 
manifest intention of Acts to group together the missionary enterprise 
of chaps. 13, 14, winding up, as it does, with the report of the mission¬ 
aries of how God “had opened the door of faith to the gentiles,” with 
the effort of the reactionary party in Jerusalem to impose the yoke of 
the law. Moreover, Paul’s statement of his motive for steadfast 
resistance in Jerusalem “that the truth of the gospel might abide with 
you” (Gal. 2:5), certainly is more significant on the view of Zahn. 
Still, if the first missionary journey be placed, with Pfleiderer, between 
the Jerusalem conference and Peter’s coming to Antioch, there would 
seem to be no insuperable objection. This early dating of the Jerusalem 
council implies, however, too great and radical changes in accepted 
conceptions of events to be easily admitted. It must for the present 
be regarded as sub life. 

On the other hand, Pfleiderer’s representation (p. 86) of Peter’s 
conduct at Antioch can fairly be declared behind the times. Baur's 
view of Peter as a direct antagonist of Paul, a leader of the Judaizers, is 
definitively superseded. Peter cannot be supposed at Antioch to have 
been deliberately false to the pledge so frankly and cordially given at 
Jerusalem. And Barnabas! Would Barnabas, after having won his 
case along with Paul at the decisive session in Jerusalem, be now car¬ 
ried away with a “ dissimulation ” which had no greater backing than 
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a few “ delegates from James ” ? Of course, the question raised at 
Antioch must have been a new question. Gentile freedom from the 
Law was a settled issue. But the context is perfectly explicit regard¬ 
ing the real point in debate. The vacillation of Peter “and the rest 
of the Jews ” was not caused by misgivings as to gentile laxity, but as 
to their own. They were in doubt as to their duty in the matter of 
“eating with the gentiles.” They did, from Paul's point of view, by 
withdrawing, “compel the gentiles to Judaize” to the extent of purging 
the tables of “pollutions.” But they were not consciously false to 
their pledge. They were making no propaganda of legalism. They 
might even have replied to Paul that he , by insisting that they should 
eat, “asking no questions for conscience' sake” as to the legal purity 
of the food, was really the violator of the agreement, and was “com¬ 
pelling the Jews to heathenize.” Thus the issue between Peter and 
Paul was not one of principle, but only of the application of the Jeru¬ 
salem agreement. At first Peter gave it Paul’s interpretation. Jews 
among gentiles were to be “as without the law.” When the delegation 
came “from James” he took the view of James embodied in the four 
decrees, which from their contents are clearly drawn (of course subse¬ 
quent to Peter's visit to Antioch) to meet precisely this issue. 3 The 
conduct of Barnabas is inexplicable on any other understanding of the 
case. In view of the fundamental importance of a right conception of 
the issue it is unfortunate that Pfieiderer’s representation should seem 
to imply that Peter and even Barnabas were now actually renewing 
the demand of the legalists, although these had just met, at their own 
hands, a complete and signal overthrow. 

We may pass more rapidly over Pfieiderer’s treatment of the his¬ 
torical books. His well-known very late dating of Matthew is less in 
opposition to accepted views than might appear. For Pfieiderer him¬ 
self admits the circulation of an earlier form of the gospel, and his 
opponents on their part tend more and more to admit the lateness of 
some of its editorial features. That it was unknown in its present 
form to Luke is a contention in which Pfieiderer will have constantly 
increasing support. 

We find ourselves fully in accord with Pfleiderer's increasingly posi¬ 
tive demand (p. 400) for some measure of return to the Urevangelium 
theory by way of supplement to the overworked “ two-document” idea. 

3 Even the warning against “ fornication ” has the same bearing as those against 
“ polluted ” foods. Clem. Horn, explains that “ fornication and adultery are unlike all 
other sins, in that they defile not only those guilty, but also those who eat or associate 
with them." 
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The relation of Luke to Mark, especially in the story of the passion, 
cannot be explained—Johannes Weiss is the latest to reiterate the fact 
—by anything short of a fundamental common source, call we it the 
Ur-Markus , or Lucan Special Source. But Pfleiderer makes too little 
of his own principles, and too much of the inventiveness of our third 
evangelist, when he conceives him, e . g . 9 as developing the temptation 
story, Luke 4:1-13, out of the mere allusion of Mark 1:12, 13, or the 
Baptist’s preaching, Luke 3:10-14, from his own inner consciousness. 

His historical criticism is open to more serious objection. To say 
that in the transactions of the upper room there is no prospect of 
death and that the Last Supper itself reflects only Siegesgewtssheil {/) 
in the confident expectation of an earthly kingdom (p. 388) is to make 
the whole story of Gethsemane incomprehensible. Even if we suppose 
Luke 22:35-8 to reflect the ipsissima verba of Jesus, without any 
coloration due to the evangelist’s desire to find a fulfilment of the 
Scripture, 44 He was reckoned with the transgressors,” in the arrest 
itself, instead of subsequent time in general, as the context and the 
parallel in John 15:16—16:4, would indicate, still Jesus’ unwilling¬ 
ness to perish by the dagger of a midnight assassin in the pay of 
Annas will not prove that he still cherished at this time the expecta¬ 
tion of temporal success. In reality the saying has far more to do with 
the contrasted conditions under which the Twelve are henceforth to do 
their service in preaching the kingdom, than with Jesus’ own present 
danger. 

We may say in general that, in attributing the spiritualization of Jew¬ 
ish messianism to Jesus’ followers rather than to himself, even denying 
to Jesus personally any application to himself of the title 44 Son of man,” 
Pfleiderer is carrying a justifiable principle of criticism to an unjusti¬ 
fiable extreme. Doubtless the tragedy of Calvary had incomparable 
effect in transforming the crude messianism of the disciples into a 
religious faith. It is well to emphasize this neglected fact. But with¬ 
out the previous vain efforts of Jesus, on which all the gospels so per¬ 
sistently dwell, to effect this transformation, the reaction from despair 
to faith would never have come. If Jesus had never applied to him¬ 
self the prophecy, if not the title, of the 44 Son of man,” or pointed to a 
victory even over the power of Sheol itself, the tragedy of Calvary 
would have been the final obliteration of his life-work. To attribute 
to Jesus’ followers rather than to himself the transfiguration of mere 
Jewish messianism into germinant Christianity, accomplished as it was 
in the flaming crucible of suffering and disaster, but impossible without 
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a heroic faith in God and a sublime insight of spirituality to be learned 
from him alone, is to seek the source of day in mere paltry satellites. 
The beginning of the faith was that Jesus’ disciples “remembered” 
that he had thus taught them. 

The second volume includes a third division on Hellenism and 
Gnosticism, a fourth on “ Ecclesiastical Literature, of Doctrine and 
Exhortation,” and a fifth on “ Proto-Christian Apologetics.” The clas¬ 
sification is significant. Before passing from the Palestinian type of 
thought represented by the synoptic writers and in some degree by 
Paul, we are given an insight—and a very illuminating and helpful 
one, into the conditions of religious thought and practice in the Hel¬ 
lenic world which Christianity is about to invade, undergoing itself 
change and assimilative development in the process. 

Here, however, we must again dissent. The keen analysis of criti¬ 
cism can detect real differences between the Paulinism of the period 
before and after the Caesarean imprisonment, though perhaps not 
greater than between the eschatology of i Corinthians and Philippians; 
but it is helpless in face of the task of accounting for the so-called 
deutero-Paulinism of Ephesians-Colossians, without another Paul. 
That Paul in the interim between Romans and Philemon should have 
passed to new and larger conceptions of the Christ whom he was 
resolved to know spiritually only and not after the flesh, and that with 
the receding of the legalistic question from the chief focus of battle 
in favor of new controversies against tendencies of Greek and 
Hellenistic rather than pharisaic type, and should develop a logos 
doctrine in all but the name, and a pleroma doctrine complete, is less 
incredible than any theory hitherto advanced for the non-Pauline 
origin and influence of Colossians and Ephesians. The fact is, it is 
just this personality of Paul which explains the transition of Chris¬ 
tianity from a spiritualized type of Jewish messianism to a world- 
religion satisfactory both to the instincts of individual religion now 
expressing themselves in the “mysteries” and cults of the thiasi, and 
at the same time to the speculative logic of philosophy as exploited 
by Gnostics and Theosophists. If we had not the record of just 
this unique personality, we should have to postulate it. The admittedly 
genuine Pauline epistles go far beyond the point of development of 
synoptic tradition, taken as a whole. Chronologically earlier, they 
contain a far more universalized, Hellenized type of Christianity. In 
the same way the christological epistles go beyond their time. The 
genius of Paul explains them better than mere imitation by a later 
and more developed age. 
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It is all the more # needless for Pfleiderer to give up as interpolated 
the passage, Phil. 2: 6, 7, which in the former edition (pp. 150, 218) 
he rightly interpreted as a contrast with Gen., chap. 9, and to carry 
down the discussion of Colossians and Ephesians until after his admi¬ 
rable review of Hellenism and Gnosticism, that in this very review 
he corroborates so much of Friedlander’s argument for the pre-Chris¬ 
tian origin of some New Testament types of Gnosticism, e. g ., the 
Cainites (p. 53). His exhibition of the Persian and Babylonian 
elements in current syncretistic theosophy and ritual is in line with 
Gunkel’s and Cumont's researches, and has recently been supplemented 
by Grill. 4 To place these alongside of the relics of early Gnosticism 
in apocryphal acts and gospels, which exhibit the popular form of 
these speculative systems, is a good arrangement for interpretative 
purposes. The writings in question may be late relics of the type of 
thought they represent; but some knowledge of this type of thought 
should precede interpretation of the writings of the Pauline school, 
and still more the Johannine. 

It is surely a sign of promise for ultimate agreement in questions 
of New Testament criticism, that critics of all schools are now so 
closely in agreement, not only with one another, but with the positive 
and unequivocal statement of second-century tradition on the question 
of the date of Revelation. Doubtless Pfleiderer is right in declaring this 
book, despite the immense progress of the last two decades of criticism 
and interpretation, “ still the most obscure of the whole New Testament.” 
Nevertheless, to have reached a practically unanimous result of so vital 
a kind, involving the complete abandonment of one of the strong¬ 
holds of Tubingen, may well encourage us. Moreover, the agreement 
as to the composite character of the work, involving the incorporation 
of older Jewish or Jewish-Christian apocalypse, is scarcely less com¬ 
plete. Perhaps there may never be agreement as to details of docu¬ 
mentary analysis; but with recognition of Ephesus as the milieu, 95 A. D. 
as the approximate date, and adapted Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
apocalypse as the material, we have the essential factors of the problem. 
Its solution becomes now simply a question of advancing knowledge 
of conditions in proconsular Asia at this date, and of the class of 
literature to which the book belongs. 

It may seem strange, in view of the almost invariable practice of 
apocalyptic writers, that Pfleiderer does not raise the question of pseu- 

4 Die pcrsische Mysterienreligion itn romischen Reich und das Christen/hum. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1903. 
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donymity in the case of Revelation, but takes instead the easy course 
of dismissing the “prophet John” as a character of no importance. 
Certainly he is right in declaring (p. 420) that “the whole Johannine 
problem in recent times among us has been switched onto a siding 
without issue, by the manner in which the presbyter John with his 
fellows has been padded out to the dimensions of a historical factor.” 
Pfleiderer seeks to account for the authoritative attitude of the “John ” 
of Revelation toward the Seven Churches of Asia by the prophetic 
spirit which inspired him, but Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, and the 
rest will also have had their prophets. What makes “John” so 
important a character that a prophecy coming through him should have 
predominant authority? For “John to the Seven Churches of Asia” 
is not the same as “ the Spirit to the Churches.” Recognize, as all 
must who have given critical scrutiny to the facts, that there is no 
evidence whatsoever for any presbyter John in Asia , and the only 
alternatives for Revelation are complete authenticity, or pseudonymity 
like that of practically all other writings of the class. Here is the 
dividing line for the question so fundamental for the Ephesian canon 
called “ Johannine,” whether the second-century tradition of the son 
of Zebedee in Asia rests upon the early acceptance of Revelation, or 
whether it has genuine historical foundation. Revelation, if not 
genuine, could scarcely have been so heartily and gladly accepted by 
men like Papias and Justin, appearing as it did almost within the 
recollection of these men, if not within the very lifetime of the apostle 
himself, had John lived in Asia “until the times of Trajan.” The 
churches of Asia, if John were still living among them, must have 
known whether the work was authentic or not. Its pseudonymity* 
then, implies rejection of the tradition of John in Asia. Conversely 
the welcome given to this authoritative ally by the champions of 
chiliasm in the Asiatic church, while it does not prove any knowledge 
on their part of the situation so vaguely described as being “ in the isle 
Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus,” affords at 
least half the explanation for the later formed tradition. The other 
half is afforded by the traditional association of Polycarp with the 
apostle, which played so great a part in the later quartodeciman con¬ 
troversy, but by no means requires any other scene than Palestine for 
the intercourse in question. 

It can hardly fail to be felt as something of an omission in a history 
of “Early Christianity, its Literature and Doctrine in Their Historical 
Connection,” that nothing whatever should be said on the question 
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of John in Asia, and nothing of the relation of the Asiatic school to 
the Palestinian; but of this we shall have more to say in discussion of 
our author’s method in general. 

Rejecting the apostolic authorship of Revelation, Pfleiderer feels, 
of course, no objection to the authenticity of the gospel and epistles 
of John on the score of the extreme difference in style, vocabulary, 
doctrinal standpoint, and all other marks of authorship between the 
former and the latter. Needless to say, his analysis of the doctrinal 
and historical contents of what we may designate the logos literature 
is not thereby made more favorable to the claims of tradition. On the 
contrary, the relation of the fourth gospel to synoptic tradition, 5 is one 
of complete dependence, practically all the new matter, whether of 
discourse or narrative, being historically valueless, and the changes 
always in the direction of doctrinal prepossession. The relation of 
Johannine doctrine to Pauline and deutero-Pauline thought is properly 
shown to be preponderant and that to Alexandrianism both less direct 
and less considerable. The logos doctrine of “John” borrows little 
more than its terminology from the latter. Like the logos doctrine of 
Ignatius, to which it gives a larger, freer, and more philosophic 
expression, it rests upon the Pauline epistles. It is to be understood 
only in antithesis to the docetic Gnosticism which it opposes, and rep¬ 
resents against these speculations an “interpretation” of the life and 
teachings of Jesus in the light of Paulinism, as truly as Papias repre¬ 
sents the “interpretations” of the concrete, traditional, Palestinian 
school. 

It is no small merit of Pfleiderer to have placed the fourth gospel 
and Johannine epistles in their proper historical relation between the 
deutero-Pauline writings and the second-century apologists, showing 
how the Pauline conceptions were capable of interpreting the gospel 
in a way to supersede the speculative mysticism and theosophy of 
nascent Gnosticism by a deeper, truer metaphysic, while men of the 
type of Luke, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias were doing their utmost 
to preserve and defend the historic tradition as it had been delivered 
by the eyewitnesses, elders, and ministers of the Word. Each branch 
of the Asiatic church, the Pauline and the elder apostolic, did its own 
share in the great period of conflict and transition which covers the 
first half of the second century. The common foe was docetic Gnosti- 

* Represented in this author’s hands, as Pfleiderer thinks, by Mark, Luke, and 
some gospel kindred to Matthew and perhaps to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but itself not our Matthew. 
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cism, and the Johannine writings will be understood when they receive 
their place as the application of Paulinism to this great crisis. The 
mere question who wrote the books is of slight importance compared 
with some such historical understanding of them. Doubtless our 
estimate of the degree of accuracy with which the fourth gospel 
reproduces the teachings of Jesus and the events of his career will be 
radically transformed by a dating in 125-40 A. D., just as they are 
already profoundly affected in circles which cling to the traditional 
authorship, by the forced acknowledgment of its highly subjective 
character and distortion of historical perspective. This can hardly 
appear otherwise than a loss, at least for the time being, and in the 
eyes of the general reader. But the criticism, however radical, which 
can vindicate itself by giving to these greatest writings of all literature 
their true historical setting, enabling us to read them in the new light 
of their author’s real purpose and environment, will deserve only the 
heartiest thanks of church as well as world of scholarship. To this 
end the work of Pfleiderer offers an undeniable and valued con¬ 
tribution. 

The group of writings which is next discussed includes 1 Peter, 
Jude, 2 Peter, the apocalypse of Peter, the Shepherd of Hermas, epistle 
of James, epistle of Barnabas and Didachl, under the head Gemein- 
christliche (“ katholische”) Erbauungs-Schriften; and the Clementine 
Writings 6 in a group by themselves. One can see little reason, aside 
from the mere superscription, for classifying 1 Peter with the pseudo- 
Petrine writings, or in fact with the rest of this group. It is true that 
Pfleiderer regards it as pseudonymous and dates it under Trajan; also 
that it is not doctrinal in character, but practically hortatory. But 
it is far more illuminative to discuss it in connection with the 
development of the Paulinism which it reflects, in the Asiatic churches 
which it addresses, than to throw it into so promiscuous a lot as is here 
assembled. What requires to be done is carefully to analyze out the 
non-Pauline elements of the doctrine of this unquestionably early and 
important document and thus gain from it some idea of the progress 
of Christian thought among the Pauline churches in Asia. Its Paulin¬ 
ism is undeniable. Its non-Pauline element is for some reason called 
Petrine. The present reviewer is content to be as conservative as 
Moffatt in thinking that the real reason may well be that Peter him¬ 
self had something to do with the writing of it. Whether this be the 
case or not, the early use of the writing, its genuineness and simplicity 

6 1 and 2 Clement, Homilies, and Recognitions. 
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of character, should preserve it from such mere cursory handling as 
Pfleiderer’s. Even Jude and 2 Peter deserve to be treated more from 
the point of view of the history of early Christian thought than that of 
mere introduction. We have a superfluity of “ Introductions ” which 
discuss for us f sometimes polemically from the apologetic or the anti- 
traditional side, less often in the truly critical spirit, the mere 
questions of date and authorship which Pfleiderer threshes over again. 
But surely the work of the historian goes beyond this. Let the best 
and most rational conclusion available be adopted on these disputed 
points, and then proceed. We wish to know what relation the writing 
bears to the course of events and the development of Christian thought. 

The same criticism applies to the whole series of writings thrown 
together in such miscellaneous fashion between the Johannine writings 
and apologists. They have no significance where they stand, and 
might as well be anywhere else, save that in Pfleiderer’s opinion they 
date about this time. 

The writings of the apologists, from the preaching of Peter to 
Tertullian and the epistle to Diognetus, form a more consistent group, 
and are perhaps fairly included in the history here treated. At least 
it is well for the public, and perhaps for some scholars, to realize how 
indefinable is the line which separates the canonical from post- 
canonical writings. Moreover, the theology of the apologists affords 
certainly a more general and fairer view of Christian thought in its 
earliest maturity than that of the anti-Gnostic controversialists; other¬ 
wise one would wonder why Tertullian should be included and Irenaeus 
excluded. But Christianity vindicating itself before the world forms 
a fitting scene with which to close the drama, and we are not reluctant 
with our applause as the curtain falls. 

But why, oh why, in a book of over 1,400 octavo pages are we left 
absolutely without the means of recovering the passage we would fain 
refer to again ? A meager list of passages quoted from biblical and 
other authors, and a still more meager table of contents prefacing the 
second volume, constitute the entire apparatus of this kind. Index 
there is none whatever! Can it be that this is not intended as a work 
of reference? The style is indeed easy and flowing; footnotes, 
instead of exhibiting an immense thesaurus of learned material, are 
conspicuous by their absence; one moves on through the book as if 
listening to a course of public lectures; and for this method of expo¬ 
sition of his subject Professor Pfleiderer’s natural endowments admi¬ 
rably qualify him. He has a lucidity of style, a vividness in presentation, 
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an aptness in seizing and setting forth the point of real interest, which 
make the book, in spite of its size, thoroughly readable. Moreover, 
Pfleiderer is too genuine a scholar to treat his subject superficially. 
The absence of references and footnotes is no indication of inadequate 
preparation. The work is a truly great one, a work which for its read¬ 
able qualities might well repay translation. 

The general criticism which we have to make is one which goes 
deeper and concerns the method itself of the writer. The title prom¬ 
ises a consideration of proto-Christian literature and doctrine in 
geschichtlichem Zusammenhang . The distinctive feature of this title, 
classifying the book as something more than an introduction to New 
Testament literature, is the promise to exhibit for the reader the his¬ 
torical connection of the writings. It is something which calls aloud 
in our day to be done, and we may reasonably look to one of the 
great disciples of Baur to do it. What Baur attempted for the dis¬ 
ordered results of mere negative criticism in his day, classifying the lit¬ 
erary material which a dawning criticism had robbed of its traditional 
status, on the basis of a critical survey of the historical conditions 
of its origin, deserves in our day to be attempted anew. But Pfleiderer 
cannot be said to have adequately fulfilled his promise, if he has even 
attempted it in this sense. The book is little more than another 
“introduction,” in somewhat more flowing style, with somewhat fuller 
paraphrastic synopsis of the contents, and inclusion of some of the 
post-canonical writings. The reader must to a very large extent fur¬ 
nish his own geschichtlichen Zusammenhang . 

Nor is this a mere fault of omission, nor excusable from want of 
material. It is a fault of method, of the general conception of the 
subject. Thus the lack of appreciation of the importance of geo¬ 
graphical relations is significant. In the reviewer’s judgment one of 
the best features of the book is the appreciation as never before, not 
even in the earlier editions of the work itself, of the importance for 
our understanding of Paul of some knowledge of the Mithra-mysteries. 
Grill’s work, already referred to, sums up briefly (p. 50) such a mass 
of coincidences, in both doctrine and practice, as make accidental 
coincidence simply insupposable. Above all the rest, Paul’s circular 
to the churches of the Lycus valley, known as Ephesians, becomes for 
the first time fully intelligible when read in the light of the doctrine 
of the mysteries, especially those of Mithra. But Harnack has shown 
that western Asia Minor, and the Hellenic lands in general, remained 
almost completely free from the influence of this Persian religion 
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which spread over almost all the rest of the Roman Empire. How, 
theb, account for the presence of ideas in Ephesians, which can 
scarcely have grown up save in contact with this religion ? There is 
one great exception to the geographic distribution above spoken of. 
Cilicia was the earliest seat of Mithra-worship in all the Graeco-Roman 
world. Tarsus was its headquarters, as it was of the Stoicism which 
has also left its indelible imprint upon the myths of Mithra. Be the 
facts what they may regarding the early interrelation of these rival 
religions of the individual soul and personal immortality through com¬ 
munion with a Deliverer God, which competed for the adhesion of the 
Graeco-Roman world, geographical relations, as well as time relations, 
fall to be considered. 

Still more significant of this lack is the grouping of his material by 
our author, and his method of treatment. In general we have a group 
of writings paraphrased in a concise and really admirable synopsis, 
then an analysis of the “theology of” the writer or writers in question. 
This works fairly well at the beginning, for, in spite of the earlier 
“theology” of the material which they contain, our synoptic writers 
are themselves dominated by a Pauline and post-Pauline theology. 
And it is well to be reminded of the fact. We can therefore regard as 
in some sense “historical” an order which even brings in “The Preach¬ 
ing of Jesus and Belief of the Primitive Church ” at the very end of 
Vol. I. In some sense this is at least chronological. We have already 
expressed our approval of the unchronological discussion of Hellenism 
and Gnosticism before the writings of the deutero-Pauline and Johan- 
nine school. But why should we have under the general head of 
“ Johannine Writings” first a paraphrase of Revelation, the gospel and 
epistles of John, then a discussion of their date and authorship, fol¬ 
lowed by an analysis of “The Johannine Theology,” as if all five 
writings represented a common type of thought, or stages of develop¬ 
ment in the same school ? What, pray, has the theology of the last 
four to do with the first, save the bare accident that in its present form 
Revelation happens to have been written in Ephesus, and purports to 
be the work of “John,” though not as Pfleiderer thinks, the same John 
as he to whom the other writings are ascribed ? Classify the logos 
literature with the Ignatian letters, or connect it with Ephesians and 
Hebrews; or with Justin, if you will, but by what right of “historical 
connection,” save mere coincidence of name, can it be grouped with 
Revelation to form the basis of an alleged “Johannine theology”? 

The fact is, a work purporting to give us the “historical connection 
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of early Christian literature ” should cut loose entirely from the meth¬ 
ods and the groupings of the New Testament introductions. Instead 
of a repetition of the debates on dates and authorship of which we are 
weary, there should be at least the attempt to depict the development 
of the great early-Christian schools of thought, the Palestinian, Anti¬ 
ochian, Ephesian, Alexandrian, Roman. Instead of a nondescript 
group labeled “Johannine ” for merely traditional reasons, after the 
tradition has been abandoned, we should have an outline of Paulinism 
and ultra-Pauline Gnostic docetism in Asia. Writings bearing upon 
the history of Christianity in Ephesus and Asia should be grouped 
according to their relation to the history. We should have Romans, 
chap. 16, utilized, to begin with. Ephesians, Colossians, the pastoral 
epistles, Acts, chaps. 19, 20, the Leucian Acts, 7 Ignatius and Polycarp, 
and the fourth gospel and epistles of John. We should learn some¬ 
thing of Cerinthus, of the Docetic controversy and the application of 
the logos doctrine of Paul to meet it. We should have Revelation 
brought in in its “historical” relation in connection with the chiliastic 
controversy. We should be shown Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias on 
the one side, and the Docetists who “perverted the sayings of the 
Lord to their own lusts, denying that there is either resurrection or 
judgment,” on the other. We should trace the transfer of Palestinian 
tradition after the destruction of the Jerusalem church in the war of 
Bar Cochbar, to Ephesus. We should understand the sacramentarian 
position of the fourth gospel with relation to the quartodeciman con¬ 
troversy, on the one side, and Gnostic deniers of a Christ whose flesh 
is the food of immortality, or who came by blood and not by water 
only, on the other. Baldensperger’s attempt to define one of the 
apologetic interests of the fourth evangelist would receive more con¬ 
sideration. There would be less clinging to Baur's holy-coat fetish, as 
if the unity of the fourth gospel precluded all attempts to investigate 
the history of its material. 

Perhaps we demand too much of science in its present stage. But 
at least let us keep this ideal : Something more than a mere chrono¬ 
logical dating of books and summary of their contents, something 
more even than a general background of the thought and belief of the 

*0ne result of this bringing together of writings which have real historical con¬ 
nection will be some surprising confirmations of criticism. What could be more 
unlooked for than confirmation of Schultz's theory of Rom., chap. 16, as originally 
addressed to Ephesus, discovered in the Gnostic Acts of John ( ca . 160 A. D.), 
which certainly reflect ancient Ephesian traditions ? Yet the very center of the open¬ 
ing scene of the drama in the Acts of John is the house of Andronicus, Cf. Rom. 16:7. 
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times. Let us have the New Testament books—nay, all the writings 
of primitive Christianity—in the place and conditions and circum¬ 
stances of their origin, in their relation to the historical progress of 
ecclesiastical thought and life in the various branches of the church. 
For what Pfleiderer has given let us be grateful, and let us look for 
more to come. 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. _ 

RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

What Huck endeavored to do for students of the Greek New Tes¬ 
tament has been done in France for Bible readers in general by Morel 
and Chastand. 1 One is attracted to this latest arrangement of the gospel 
text by the first word on the cover—“concordance.” The authors do 
not attempt another “harmony;” but believing that a careful compar¬ 
ison of the first three gospels constitutes “ the best and most accessible 
commentary on the text,” they give, under 136 appropriate headings, 
a translation of the synoptic text, with only such passages from John 
as run parallel with the earlier narratives. The book is polychrome. 
Mark's column is uncolored, his text being regarded as the oldest; 
Matthew's is pink, and Luke’s green. Material from the fourth gospel 
has a yellow ground. For convenience and attractiveness — not unim¬ 
portant qualities of any book — this concordance is admirable. Yet 
it is something more than a simple comparative arrangement of the 
text; it contains a considerable number of interpretative notes. One 
class of these refers to current Protestant and Catholic translations of 
the gospels into French, of which there are no less than thirteen. 
Another class, in larger type, gives carefully selected passages of Scrip¬ 
ture that bear on the understanding of the text, e. g., the original of 
the quotations, in some instances according to the LXX as well as 
according to the Hebrew. There are some critical notes on important 
variants and on other textual phenomena, but these are subordinated 
to the practical aim of the book. As to the chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the text it may be noted that the rejection in Nazareth is 
placed by the side of Mark 6:1-6, and not, as even the seventh edition 
of Broadus* gives it, in connection with Matt. 4:13. The Johannean 

1 Concordance des ivangiles synoptiques. Par Ernest Morel kt GAd&on Chas¬ 
tand. Lausanne : Bridel, 1902. 140 pages. 

9 A Harmony op the Gospels in the Revised Version. By John A. Broadus. 
Revised by Archibald Thomas Robertson. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1903. 
xvii + 290 pages. 
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cleansing of the temple is given with the synoptic, as though another 
version of the same event. 

A new edition of Blass’s Grammar of New Testament Greek 3 shows 
improvement in numerous points. The book has been reset and more 
attractively than at first. The new edition has nineteen pages more 
than the first, and the new page is slightly larger than the old. The 
spelling of numerous German words has been changed, and greater 
uniformity has thus been secured. Where the first edition wrote 
correkt the second has korrekt . Instead of the letter c in words where 
the consonant is soft, we have *, thus zitat for citat , and soziativen for 
sociativen , and when the letter is hard, it seems to be represented 
always by k. The additional material seems to be distributed pretty 
evenly through the book. Footnotes have been expanded, and new 
ones added. References to discoveries and investigations made since 
1896 are met on every hand, which indicates plainly that the new edi¬ 
tion marks a real advance upon the old. 

One of the early Christian Fathers, in reply to the question what 
new thing Jesus had brought to the world, said the new that he 
brought was himself. With this agrees the thought of a Jewish rabbi of 
the present day, who in attempting to account for the origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, finds the supreme cause in the personality of Jesus. 4 He had 
an “unusual self-consciousness,” a “rare measure of humility and 
modesty,” and unlike the other messiahs, he gave himself to the poor 
and wretched. The loyalty and admiration of his disciples were so 
great that they survived the Master’s death. Faith in his return united 
them, and thus within Judaism the new sect arose. The doctrines of 
the gospel have nothing essentially new. Even the Lord’s Prayer can 
be produced word for word from Jewish sources. The separation of 
this sect from Judaism was due chiefly to two facts — the influence of 
Paul, who rejected both law and tradition, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 A. D. This event was also the destruction of the 
ritual of sacrifice, but the Pauline doctrine of the sacrificial death of 
Jesus became for the new sect a satisfactory substitute. Dr. Vogel- 
stein concedes that Christianity has rendered one great service to the 
world, viz., that of teaching men faith in one God. 

J Grammatik det neutestamen (lie hen Griechisch . Von Friedrich Blass. Zweite, 
verbcsserte und vermehrte Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 
xii -f 348 pages. 

4 Die Anfdnge des Talmuds und die Entstehung des Ckristenthums . Vortrag von 
Hermann Vogelstein. Konigsberg i. Pr.: Ostdeutsche Buchhandlung, 1902. 28 
pages. 
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Among the striking evidences of the interest of the world in the 
life of Jesus is the fact that during the past fifteen years there has been 
a minute investigation of all early literature to discover every word 
that the Master may have spoken, which was not gathered into the 
canonical gospels. The results of such investigation, together with the 
Fayoom and Behnesa Fragments, constitute the most valuable part of 
The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ . s This is not a new edition of the 
author’s book on the same subject published in 1887, but rather a new 
work. The first two parts give the apocryphal material concerning 
the early life, the death and resurrection of Jesus ; Part III contains 
“ Miscellaneous Records,” as the Abgar and Pilate documents; and 
Part IV, the sayings of Jesus. Parts I and IV have each a biblio¬ 
graphical introduction. The sayings of Jesus, 127 in number, are 
accompanied with references to the respective sources. 

One of the fundamental questions in the life of Jesus, one which 
has scarcely begun to be critically studied among us, is the question 
of his origin. This has recently been discussed in a significant pam¬ 
phlet by Soltau. 6 Accepting as a sure result of the historical study of 
the gospels that Matthew and Luke had, as their chief sources, Mark 
and a collection of the words of Jesus, his aim is to separate the genu¬ 
ine elements of the old tradition regarding the birth of Jesus from the 
legendary additions. Mark and Paul, to some extent also Acts and 
John, go back to earlier sources regarding the childhood of Jesus than 
the early chapters of Matthew and Luke. Mark appears to exclude 
the supernatural origin of Jesus (6:1; 3:21). Acts speaks of Nazareth 
as his birthplace (3:6; 4:10), and appears to exclude a conception by 
the Holy Spirit in that it represents the man Jesus as anointed with 
the spirit (10:37). Paul represents Jesus as descended from David in 
the male line (e. g., Rom. 1:3; 9:5), and the statement in Gal. 4:4 that 
Jesus was made of a woman simply affirms his humanity. The 
earlier part of John, and even some passages in Matthew and Luke 
themselves (e. g. t the genealogical lists and Matt. 13:55,56), agree 
with this view of Mark and Paul. Further, an old Syriac text of Matt. 
1:16 reads: “Joseph to whom the Virgin Mary was betrothed begat 
Jesus Christ.” On the basis of this evidence Soltau gives as the true 
evangelic tradition that “ Jesus of Nazareth, legitimate son of Joseph 
and Mary, sprang from Galilee, a descendant from David according 

s The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ . By Bernhard Pick. New York : Funk 
& Wagnails, 1903. 312 pages. 

6 Die Geburtsgeschichte Jesu Christi. Von Wilhelm Soltau. Leipzig: Weicher, 
1902. 43 pages. 
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to the common belief, was chosen by the wondrous higher Power to be 
the Messiah of his people and Savior of the whole world.” 

The starting-point of the Bethlehem story is found in Mic. 5:1, 
cited in Matt. 2:6. The story of the census is regarded as an attempt 
to explain the journey to Bethlehem. This narrative is thought to be 
highly improbable in itself. The most original part of Soltau’s dis¬ 
cussion of the legendary elements in Matthew and Luke is that which 
traces to a heathen origin the song of the angels, the visit of the magi, 
and the virgin birth. The first of these elements is an adaptation to 
Jesus of language which had been employed regarding Augustus. 
Inscriptions from Asia Minor (published in 1899) call Augustus the 
“savior,” speak of his birthday as “the beginning of the gospel” con¬ 
cerning him, and describe his influence as producing “ peace on earth ” 
and concord among men. 

Matthew’s story of the magi is thought to have had its origin in the 
visit of Tiridates with his magi to Nero. The amazement of the 
civilized world caused by this tour became intelligible to the evangelist, 
late in the first century, only as he transferred the worship of the 
orientals from Nero to the Messiah. Even the detail of Matthew’s 
narrative that the magi returned home “ another way ” is found in the 
account of the visit of Tiridates. 

The starting-point of the teaching of a virgin birth is found in the 
dualistic conception of Christ in Paul and John. It is a translation of 
their philosophical Christology into sensuous terms intelligible to the 
common people. This translation was influenced by the prevalent and 
ancient view of pagan nations that their great men were descended 
from the gods. 

Soltau mentions as against a Jewish origin of the doctrine of virgin 
birth the fact that the word for “Spirit” in Hebrew is feminine, and 
that in the Gospel of the Hebrews the Spirit is called the mother of 
Jesus. Finally, he opposes the teaching on religious grounds, holding 
that it is irreconcilable with Jesus’ doctrine of God. 

This pamphlet is doubtless far from being the final statement on 
the subject discussed. It does not cover all the ground, and some of 
its arguments are more curious than conclusive; but nevertheless it is 
a forcible presentation of a view which is pretty certain to receive 
increasing attention in America in coming years. 

Of critical activity in the Roman Catholic church the first volume 
of Jacquier’s introduction to the New Testament 7 presents interesting 

7 Histoire deslivres du Nouveau Testament . Tome I. Par E. Jacquikr. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1903. 488 pages. 
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evidence. The author makes larger use of English works than is 
made by German scholars. His conclusions, though conservative, are 
defended in temperate language. The first volume, after discussing 
the chronology and language of the New Testament, treats of Paul 
and his writings, together with his epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
ascribed to a disciple of Paul. 

What a canon of Westminster says to the English clergy about the 
gospels has an interest aside from that which it can claim in view simply 
of the ability of the speaker. It indicates how the methods and results of 
higher criticism are regarded in that church. Some of the results of 
Canon Robinson’s 8 study are these: The second gospel was composed 
about 65 by Mark, and was one of the two chief literary sources of 
Matthew and Luke. On the authorship and date of the first gospel 
no definite opinion is expressed, though the author seems inclined to 
favor a date of composition late in the first century. The third gospel, 
the work of Luke, is put between 65 and a date soon after 70. 

The second documentary source of Matthew and Luke—not to be 
called logia —was a succinct narrative like that of Mark, and is most 
satisfactorily preserved in Luke. The fourth gospel is ascribed to the 
apostle John, and is said to reveal to us “what the Christ grew to be 
in the mind of one who had leaned on his bosom in youth.” Very 
great contrast between the synoptic narrative and John is freely 
admitted, and the author does not claim to be able to explain all the 
difficulties in the way of the traditional view. In an extended note on 
the titles of Christ the name “Son of God” is said to be “primarily 
messianic,” and so the equivalent of “ Son of man,” but the author 
also speaks of the “height of its meaning,” which is “sharply con¬ 
trasted” with that of the more common title. Evidence of this higher 
meaning is found in four passages— Mark 8:38; 13:32; 14:6; and 
15:39. What Dr. Robinson understands by this higher meaning is 
indicated in the paragraph regarding the centurion at the cross. He 
says that “through gentile lips we learn something more of the 
meaning of a title which might have remained for Jews a messianic 
phrase and nothing more. Not office, but nature—a divine relation, 
and not merely a divine commission—lies at the root of the title.” 
Thus he seems to put into it the old theological significance, and, what 
passes comprehension, he does this on the testimony of the Roman 
centurion 1 

• The Study of the Gospels. By J. Armitage Robinson. New York: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1902. 161 pages. 
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One other point is most significant in its bearing on the doctrinal 
attitude of the book. The author has been speaking of Matthew’s 
modification of his sources, and this leads to the question of the his¬ 
toricity of Matthew. Here, says he, “we must be careful at once to 
draw a distinction. It is one thing gratefully to accept the authorized 
interpretation of our Lord’s meaning and intention 9 in sayings which 
had been preserved in an obscure or a paradoxical form. It is another 
thing to explore with the eye of the historical investigator, who seeks 
to trace the earliest sources, and to apply the ordinary tests of literary 
criticism.” The “historian,” he says, will prefer Mark, Luke, and the 
non-Marcan document to Matthew. And yet Matthew is said to give 
an authorized interpretation of our Lord’s meaning and intention. Is 
there, then, a truth to be discovered by historical investigation, and 
another truth, not historically established, which is to be “ gratefully 
accepted” as an “authorized interpretation”? Shall we say this, or 
shall we say quite frankly that the results of historical investigation are 
not always in accord with ecclesiastical tradition, and that the tradition 
in such cases is to be rejected ? 

Unexpected confirmation of the prevailing views regarding the 
origin of the gospels is furnished by a German pamphlet of the past 
year.” That this confirmation is not intentional will appear from a 
glance at the position taken by the author. 

He assumes the priority of John. This gospel gives a “ complete 
and very clear survey of the life of Jesus,” but it also leaves much 
unsaid. Luke set out to fill the gaps in John’s narrative. The w i pay- 
/mra war \ r ) po < l > opr } fi€va of Luke i : i are “facts brought together for the 
sake of completeness,” i. e. f to complete John. Matthew wrote with 
Luke before him, and filled up his gaps. Mark is regarded as inferior 
to Matthew in order and conscientiousness. The approximate dates 
given for the composition of the gospels are as follows: John, soon 
after 44 ; Luke, 53-57; Matthew, 60; and Mark, soon after 64. From 
the standpoint of New Testament criticism this hypothesis is to be 
classed with that view of the early church which regarded Matthew as 
the original gospel, to which the others furnished additions and cor¬ 
rections. 

This hypothesis gives the pre-eminence among the gospels to the 
last. So also does Dr. E. A. Abbott in the published introduction to 

* The italics are the reviewer's, not the author’s. 

xo Neue UrUersuchungen iiber den Quellenwert der vier Evangelien . Von W. 
Kuppers. Gross Lichterfelde-Berlin: Runge, 1902. 123 pages. 
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a still unpublished book," though he does not ascribe the gospel to 
the apostle John, nor even to an eyewitness. The unknown author 
“might well feel grievously perplexed” by the “obscurities, omissions, 
and variations” of Mark and the later evangelists. His object was to 
write a gospel “ that should lift his readers out of the critical atmos¬ 
phere into the region of adoring love.” Again the nucleus of the 
discourses in John is said to be closer to the deeper doctrines of Christ 
than most synoptic tradition. Thus in various respects the value of 
the fourth gospel is emphasized by Dr. Abbott in comparison with 
that of the synoptists. The unknown author, though probably know¬ 
ing that in some matters of detail his narrative was not true, was a 
real prophet, while the unknown author of Second Peter was a forger. 
The discussion of this point constitutes another chapter in Contrast, 
which the author appropriately calls “the skeleton of a book.” 

A linguistic argument bearing on the authorship of the fourth 
gospel is presented by Professor Schlatter." His position is that the 
author assimilated his Greek to his Aramaic, and thus revealed a 
Palestinian home. To show this he makes an elaborate comparison of 
the language of the gospel with that of the Mechilta and Sifore. The 
evidence, taken as a whole, furnishes indeed an argument that the 
author was a Jew, but it is a question how far it implies that his home 
was in Palestine. 

The recent literature on the prologue of John is extensive, but the 
conclusions reached are still most diverse. A late German writer seeks 
to maintain its Jewish character and its organic relation to the gospel.* 3 
It is held to treat exclusively of the historical Jesus Christ. When it 
says that the Logos became flesh (i: 14), it means that the pre-historic 
person Jesus Christ appeared (erstand) as a man. The prologue falls 
into three sections, of which the first (vss. 1-5) treats of redemption as 
a revelation of God, the second (vss. 6-13) of redemption as a histor¬ 
ical appearance, and the third (vss. 14-18) of redemption as a per¬ 
sonal experience. The ideas of the prologue are thought to have 
been based on utterances of Jesus, and to have been confirmed by the 
author's experience. These ideas do not partake of metaphysical 

xl Contrast; or, A Prophet and a Forger, By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Black, 1903. xxxii+41 pages. 

xa Die Sprache und Heim at des vierten Evangelisten. Von A. SCHLATTER. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. 180 pages. 

x * Der Prolog des Johannes Evangeliums. Von K. Meyer. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1902. 98 pages. 
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speculation, but are judgments based on historical events and personal 
experiences. These statements may serve to indicate the author's 
position—a position which, I think, it is wholly impossible to fortify 
by appeal to the teaching of Jesus, even as that is given in the fourth 
gospel. 

The composition of the first chapter of Luke has again been made 
the subject of discussion. 14 This chapter is held to be a compilation 
of two documents, one narrating the birth of the Baptist and the other 
the birth of Jesus. The motive of the compiler was to show that from 
the first the inferiority of the Baptist to Jesus had been recognized. 
This position of course implies that when the compilation was made 
there was a considerable body of people who exalted the Baptist at 
least to an equality with Jesus—a view which must be regarded as 
without historical foundation. 

The long search for iEnon and for Bethany beyond Jordan has 
been renewed by a German pastor. 15 In the location of iEnon he 
starts from Eusebius and Jerome, who give its distance from Scythop- 
olis. Eusebius says it lay wpfc vvrov, and Mommert thinks this expres¬ 
sion may denote southeast as well as due south. Then on the basis of 
Silvia Aquitania, Placentinus of the sixth century, and the mosaic of 
Madeba, also of the sixth century, all of which point to a location east 
of the Jordan, he searched, in August, 1902, in the Wady Jabis for a 
site answering to John’s topographical note and to the testimony of 
these early witnesses. This he found at Ain Dschirm, where in the 
hottest season he saw five springs whose united waters formed a large 
brook. Ruins on a hill near by he identified with Salim on the ground 
that Eusebius spoke of a Salim in Moab. This Ain Dschirm was in the 
territory of Antipas, where consequently John might readily have been 
seized. It is about eight Roman miles from Scythopolis and two from 
the Jordan, which accords with the language of Eusebius and Placen¬ 
tinus. Unfortunately Mommert does not touch the point that accord¬ 
ing to John 3 : 26, compared with 1 :28, zEnon was on the west side of 
Jordan. 

The identification of Bethany appears to me more successful. In 
September, 1902, Mommert discovered certain ruins on the east side of 

14 A Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. By J. R. 
Wilkinson. London: Luzac & Co., 1902. 40 pages. 

*5 AZnon und Bethania, die Taufstdtten des Tdufers , nebst einer Abhandlung iiber 
Salem die Kdnigstadt des Melchisedek. Von Carl Mommert. Leipzig: Haberland, 
1903- vi+ 97 pages. , 
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Jordan, nearly opposite Jericho, which he identified with the small 
square church which Theodosius says was built by Emperor Anastasius 
on the spot where Jesus was baptized. The description of these ruins 
permits us to think the identification a probable one. The ruins are 
about five Roman miles from the Dead Sea, which agrees with the 
Burdigaleusian Itinerary of 333 A. D. The walls rest on arches, now 
nearly buried in the earth, which harmonizes with the statement of 
Placentinus that the church stood in the water. Opposite the ruins, 
on the west side of Jordan, on high ground, stands the convent of 
John the Baptist, built on old foundations which Mommert identifies 
with the convent spoken of in the sixth century. Finally, it is held 
probable that there was once a ford here, for it is at the mouth of the 
Wady el-Kelt, and almost all the fords of the Jordan, says Mommert, 
were at the mouths of its tributaries. The Jordan is not fordable at 
this place now, but may well have been when its waters were divided 
between the three beds, two of which are dry at present. Such is 
Mommert's highly interesting and valuable argument. C. R. Conder, 
in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , says that the traditional site of 
Bethany east of Jericho is “ clearly much too far south,” but he gives 
no reason for this statement. Mommert’s argument is not weakened 
by the fact that there are no signs of an ancient village on the east of 
Jordan near the ruins of the church. One cannot infer from John 
1:28 that Bethany was the name of a village, as Smith does in his 
Physical Geography of Palestine , p. 542, note. The evangelist does 
not say that John baptized in the Bethany which was beyond Jordan, 
thus contrasting it with a Bethany on the west side of the river. He 
simply says it took place in Bethany beyond Jordan (iv Bi rjOavuj . tycvcro 
iripav rov T opSavov , not 7*27 wipav rov TopSavov). We may, therefore, with 
Mommert take Bethany as the name of the ford, and equivalent to 
Bethabara, “ the place of crossing.” 

For the fourth time in twenty-two years Meyer’s commentary on 
John has been revised by Weiss. ,6 The changes in this new edition 
are changes of form rather than of interpretation. In order to give 
in a more connected manner the thought of the discourses of the 
gospel, the glossatorial method of comment is to some extent aban¬ 
doned. It will surely be regarded as an improvement that the new 
edition drops the references to classical Greek which had been thought 
to throw light on the language of the evangelist. These are now 

,6 Das Johannes-Evangelium. Von der 6. AufUge an neu bearbeitet von Bkrn- 
hard Weiss. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1902. 543 pages. 
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regarded as without weight and misleading. The critical text of Tre- 
gelles and that of Westcott-Hort is introduced with other authorities. 
One could wish that the new edition had given more space to recent 
studies in the gospel, even if it had been necessary on that account to 
drop the discussion of earlier works, and one could also wish that it 
had contained more extensive reference to the English and American 
literature. 

A new edition of the Meyer commentary on the prison epistles of 
Paul has been prepared by Haupt, five years after his first edition. 17 
The form of the book remains unchanged, but the author says that on 
many points he has changed his opinion, and that the changes have 
been due largely to the writings of B. Weiss and Zahn. The arrange¬ 
ment of the text is not so convenient as that of the new volume on 
John, for the chapter and verse are well-nigh crowded off the page, 
and are not specially distinguished by the type. 

A new commentary on Paul’s epistles, from Galatians to Philemon, 
based on the English text, has been prepared by G. W. Clark. x8 Its 
interpretation of Paul’s teachings has not been greatly influenced by 
modern criticism. 

The new edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, 
the second prepared by Weiss, shows little important alteration. 19 It 
takes account of the work of Lilley and Krukenberg, and in the intro¬ 
duction the author has referred to some recent publications, chiefly, 
if not exclusively, German. Obviously, therefore, it does not give the 
reader a survey of all the important recent investigation of these epistles. 

Was Paul acquainted with the Lord’s Prayer, and did he use it 
himself, especially its fifth petition ? The fact that Paul has no per¬ 
fectly clear reference to the Lord’s Prayer, or to any particular part of 
it, together with the fact that he lays great stress on the duty of giving 
thanks, makes it natural to ask this question, and suggests the impor¬ 
tance of investigating it. Bindemann undertakes this investigation in 
a compact pamphlet of a hundred pages. 90 In his study of the fifth 

** Die Gefangmschaflsbriefe. Von der 7., bezw. 6., Auflage an neu bearbeitet von 
Erich Haupt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 103-1-198 + 247 + 

180 pages. 

* Clark's People's Commentary: Galatians - Philemon. By Geo. W. Clark. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1903. liv+496 pages. 

19 Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus. Von der 5. Auflage an neu bearbeitet 
von Bernhard Weiss. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 379 pages. 

90 Das Gebet um tdgliche Vergebung der Siinden , in der Heilsverkiindigung Jesu 
und in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus. Von Gerhard Bindemann. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 105 pages. 
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petition of the Lord’s Prayer he emphasizes the messianic character of 
the prayer as a whole. The addition to the fifth petition he does not 
regard as a vow, nor as an independent condition of the divine forgive¬ 
ness, but rather as a necessary element of faith in the unlimited grace 
of God. The discussion of Paul’s relation to the Lord’s Prayer enters 
fully into the apostle’s doctrine of sin in the Christian life, from which 
he concludes that Paul not only knew the fifth petition, but also prayed 
it in the sense in which Jesus taught his disciples to use it. It is 
regarded as a matter of chance that the writings of Paul contain no 
explicit reference to the Lord’s Prayer. A probable allusion to its 
last petition is seen in 2 Tim. 4 : 18, and an allusion to its opening 
words in the “Abba Father” of Rom. 8:15 and Gal. 4 :6. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. _ 

RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

The chief activity of theologians today is devoted to the problem 
of getting our bearings in the modern world. It is generally felt that 
until we see more clearly the significance of the discoveries of modern 
psychology and biology, and until we know better the meaning of the 
history of doctrine, the time for confident efforts at systematization 
will not arrive. Consequently systematic productions come today, as 
a rule, only from those who have not felt the disturbing influence of 
modern scientific procedure. Dr. Weidner’s treatise* represents this 
position. The book is both syllabus and compendium. It contains in 
outline a doctrine of God, biblically, ecclesiastically, and constructively 
set forth. It is founded on a combination of reason and revelation, 
much after the fashion of Thomas Aquinas. Some things are only 
supernaturally known, but are yet corroborated by reason; other 
things are supernaturally and rationally known ; still others are ration¬ 
ally known, but are to be accepted because supernaturally authenti¬ 
cated ; so reason proves the truth of revelation and revelation the truth 
of reason. The author puts his trust in the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
arguments for the existence of God—though it does not quite appear 
that he does so because the church decreed that these arguments have 
scientific validity. He has no difficulty in finding ecclesiastical trini- 
tarianism and Christology in the sacred Scriptures. In no single point 
does one detect that the theology set forth in this volume has been in 

z Tkeologia, or the Doctrine of God. Outline Notes based on LuthardL By Revere 
Franklin Weidner. Chicago: Revell, 1902. 143 pages, fo.75. 
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any way affected on its constructive side by the scientific spirit or 
method. Historical criticism, modern psychology, the evolutionary 
hypothesis—these practically do not exist for the author. In the 
midst of our modern world of doubt, confusion, and spiritual distress, 
our author, like Aristotle’s God, seems to abide in sunny and imper¬ 
turbable repose. However, in one single sentence he does exhibit 
some possibility of agnosticism : “ God reveals himself, not according 
to what he is for himself, but to what he is for us.” To be sure, there 
are both agnostic and—worse still — Ritschlian implications in this 
sentence, which naturally the author would in principle scorn. But 
did not even Homer sometimes nod ? Nevertheless the book displays 
great theological information, and while its point of view, method, and 
system are all alike entirely antiquated, it may be commended to all 
those who are seeking to be domesticated for ecclesiastical ends in that 
type of theological lore which was and is current in pre-scientific eccle¬ 
siastical circles. And as, without doubt, it is for such that the good 
doctor has written this volume, we trust that he, too, may find satisfac¬ 
tion in the fruits of his labor. 

In marked contrast to Weidner’s spirit is a little volume of 
popular lectures 9 delivered before a vacation-assembly of Lutheran 
pastors. Wobbermin’s Theologie und Metaphysik , which appeared 
in 1901, attracted wide attention because the author, while sym¬ 
pathizing with the Ritschlian exaltation of practical interests in 
theology, yet believes in the necessity for a metaphysical background 
for theology. In the present volume we have an admirably clear and 
discriminating account of the present status of cosmological, bio¬ 
logical, psychological, and speculative science with reference to the 
dicta of Christian faith concerning God. An extended bibliography, 
with a brief characterization of the works mentioned, enables the 
reader to verify all statements. Wobbermin finds that while scientists 
generally are decidedly agnostic in their attitude toward the questions 
of theology, yet as an explanation of the data which they present, 
atheism or pantheism would be less satisfactory than theism. There 
are at least plausible grounds for a favorable consideration of the 
Christian conception of God to be found in the teleological character 
of biological development and in the idealistic hypotheses of current 
philosophy. Modern scientific thought thus takes a position of 
friendly neutrality rather than of positive hostility. It would be diffi- 

* Drr christliche Gottesglaube in seinem Verhdltnis tur gegenwdrtigen Philosophie. 
Von Georg Wobbermin. Berlin: Duncker, 1902. iv-J-127 pages. M. 2. 
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cult to find a more scholarly popular exposition of present-day 
scientific thinking in its bearing upon the problem of theology. 
Almost every author quoted is a living leader of thought. A transla¬ 
tion would be of great service to English and American pastors in 
helping to distinguish the real science of today from the warped pseudo¬ 
science of over-zealous “ reconcilers '' among us. 

It is one thing to give a frank account of the attitude of modern 
science toward theology; it is quite another thing to attempt to recon¬ 
struct theology by canons furnished by natural science. The former 
task is calculated to promote a real understanding of problems. The 
latter ideal ignores the primary fact of experience, that scientific 
hypotheses and religious beliefs do not spring from the same interests 
of the human spirit. To identify them is to do violence to both. 
Triimpelmann's work 3 will thus be unfavorably criticised by both 
scientists and theologians, while Wobbermin's essay will win approval 
from both. Triimpelmann has written a popular compend of modem 
theology upon the basis of the Apostles* Creed, of which it is an 
explanation, article by article. It is somewhat rhetorical, but it is 
clear, interesting, and will prove of value to pastors and laymen who 
wish to go over the ground of the traditional Christian system afresh 
under the many lights which modern thought is casting upon it. The 
book has a distinct coloring, with which one needs to be acquainted. 
This is imparted not by any desire to antagonize the “ modern view of 
the world,” but by a cordial, perhaps somewhat too cordial, acceptance 
of that view, which is identified, in one word, with evolution (p. 84). 
His theology is intended, consequently, to be in thorough harmony 
with this view. It is needless to remark that as much error may flow 
from a heedless application of this position to the particulars of the 
system as from the opposite position that all science must agree with 
scripture. Neither side in this discussion is likely to profit much if 
one begins by affirming the priority and infallibility of either. 

An even more cordial adoption of the evolutionary hypothesis as 
the supreme principle of theology is found in Dr. Funk's book. 4 The 
argument may be summarized in the author's own words : “ As man 
has stepped from the mineral kingdom to the vegetable kingdom, and 

3 Die modeme Weltanschauung und das apostolisehe Glaubensbekenntniss. (Leibniz - 
Schlcicrmacher.) Von August Trumpelmann. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. 396 
pages. M. 7. 

4 The Next Step in Evolution . By I. K. Funk. New York: Funk & Wagnails 

Co., 1902. 106 pages. $0.50, net. 
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from the vegetable kingdom to the animal kingdom, and from the 
animal kingdom to the kingdom of natural man, so now he steps from 
the kingdom of natural man to the kingdom of spiritual man, every 
portion of this step a natural process subject to critical analysis if that 
analysis goes deep enough, wide enough, far enough. It is a continua¬ 
tion of evolution without a break, without a leap, lifting the race by a 
new birth through Christ, the type-life, up to the plane of spiritual 
being and knowing” (pp. 16, 17). The book consists in an incoher¬ 
ent rhetorical repetition of this thesis. Its loose terminology and 
rhapsodic style place it beyond the reach of either scientific or 
theological criticism. Its value thus consists in its optimistic valuation 
of Christian experience as the supreme reality in the universe. 

Turning now from the modern doctrine of evolution, we have a 
book which undertakes the admittedly somewhat thankless task of 
defending the traditional doctrine of the Logos. 5 Instead of agreeing 
with the prevalent idea that the Logos-concept was a product of the 
extra-Christian world of thought and had a passing significance only 
for the Christian Weltanschauung of its time, the writer starts from the 
presupposition that “ the statement of the Holy Scriptures concerning 
the Logos is revealed truth ” (Preface, p. iii), and that therefore the 
Logos-idea is a necessary one, and has a value for all time. In trying 
to find this assumed value and so to save the idea from being “ a 
worthless piece of old furniture,” he bolsters it up with philosophic 
arguments. To it is assigned the function of being the only means of 
successfully combating the mechanical, legalistic conception of the 
world advocated by science. And in addition to this element of 
finality introduced by it, another service it renders is to save men from 
subjectivism in the endeavor to know God and the world. But when¬ 
ever his philosophic standpoint is at all different from the old neo- 
Platonic dualism the author has put into the Logos-concept a content 
entirely different from that which it historically had. 

The question as to the function and significance of religious faith 
is of never-ending interest. In a volume of six essays Dr. Waddell 6 
expounds the nature of faith in relation to the gospel, to theology, to 
Protestantism, to rationalism, to idealism, and to progress. He 
regards faith as a superrational, but not irrational, function of spirit, 

5 Der Logos. Ein Versuch emeuter fViirdigung einer alien Wahrheit. Von 
Theodor Simon. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. iv + 132 pages. M. 2.25. 

6 Essays on Faith . By P. Hately Waddell. Edinburgh and London : Black¬ 
wood, 1903. 246 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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by which the totality of a reality is grasped in intuitive synthesis. 
Faith is thus prophetic of conclusions which reason must verify by the 
slower process of induction. The author deplores the theological 
analysis which deprives faith of this vital, intuitive quality. Our busi¬ 
ness is not so much to supplant faith by argument as to reinforce it 
by scientific investigation. The book is stimulating and suggestive; 
but the critical reader feels the lack of historical and psychological 
foundations for much that is said. Faith is so objectified that it 
assumes somewhat the function of a Hegelian category working out its 
impersonal cosmic function. Yet this abstraction of faith from per¬ 
sonal life is precisely the evil against which the author constantly pro¬ 
tests. Nevertheless the author possesses a deep insight into many 
fundamental problems, and has written a book worthy of study. 

A careful examination of the historical theories concerning the 
relative place of scripture and of the Holy Spirit 7 in awakening Chris¬ 
tian life is full of suggestion. Grutzmacher has made an exhaustive 
examination of the positions taken during the days of the great Prot¬ 
estant theologians, before pietism and the illumination became influ¬ 
ential. On the one hand the Anabaptists and radicals asserted an 
immediate communication of grace by the Spirit in ecstasy or in mys¬ 
tic contemplation. This position readily yields to rationalism, which 
recognizes the inborn Logos as a constant source of divine communi¬ 
cation to man. On the other hand are the extreme biblicists, who 
teach a “ real presence ” of divinity in the words of scripture. The 
former extreme ignores or belittles historical fact in religion. The 
latter leads to a bibliolatry which is comparable with the Catholic 
adoration of the host. Between these two extremes all the great theo¬ 
logians took their stand. The reformed theologians incline toward 
the more radical and subjective pole, and the Lutherans toward the 
position of objective bibliolatry. This historical analysis is admirably 
done. In the constructive portion, however, the author seems to 
assume that the theologians of the seventeenth century possessed all 
the data needed for a dogmatic statement. He ignores the revolu¬ 
tionary consequences of modern biblical scholarship for our view of 
the nature of the Word. His conclusions will therefore appeal only 
to those who stand theologically upon the ground of unmodified 
orthodoxy.—Schulze continues his investigations of the historical 

* Wort und Grist. Eine historische und dogmatise he Untersuchung zum Gnaden- 
mittel des Wortes. Von Richard A. Grutzmacher. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. Tii 
+ 312 pages. M. 5.50. 
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sources of Calvin’s doctrine of the future life. 8 The present study is a 
supplement to his previous work, in which he called attention to the 
Platonic characteristics of Calvin’s doctrine. He here shows that 
Erasmus had worked out a Platonic-Christian ideal to which Calvin’s 
closely corresponds, and suggests that Erasmus may have been the 
channel through which Calvin received his Platonisms. The pamphlet 
gives copious quotations, which make up an interesting comparative 
study.—A product of excellent and painstaking scholarship is Dr. 
Sanger’s examination of Kant’s works in chronological order for the 
purpose of ascertaining the great philosopher’s conception of faith. 9 
Pre- Kantian thinkers, in discussing the relation between faith and 
knowledge, had dealt merely with the relations of one external system 
of doctrines guaranteed by revelation, with another system of doctrines 
guaranteed by reason. Kant entirely breaks with this external fashion 
of stating the problem. Knowledge for him is coextensive with 
empirical science of nature. It is incompetent to deal with theo¬ 
logical truths. These must rest upon faith; but Kant’s faith is no 
longer a secondary form of knowledge. It is as original and as 
significant a function of the human spirit as is logical thinking. Faith 
is thus rescued from its extra-philosophical position and is brought 
within the realm of scientific investigation. How Kant worked out 
this new conception of faith, and what metaphysical validity (or inva¬ 
lidity) he assigned to the postulates of faith in his various writings is 
admirably shown. As an introduction to certain questions which are 
under vigorous debate in the theological world today this critical study 
is invaluable. 

George B. Foster. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

6 Calvins Jenseits-Christentum in seinem Verhaltnisse %u den religiosen Schriften 
des Erasmus . Untersucht von Martin Schulze. Gorlitz : Diilfer, 1902. 74 pages 
M. 1.60. 

* Kants Lehre vom Glauben. Von Ernst Sanger. Leipzig : Durr, 1903. xvii 
-(-170 pages. M. 3. 
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